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The pattern on the floor is | a 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. o.. 
378. In the 9 x 9 ft. 
size it costs only $/3.59. 
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Don’t Fail to 
Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is Gold 
Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 
This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold background) 
protects you against imitation floor-coverings, and gives you 
the protection of our money-back guarantee. It is pasted on 
the face of every genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on 
every few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


ConGoLEuM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Dallas 
Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an interesting booklet 
showing all the patterns in full color, will be 
sent free on request. 








Pattern r 2 Pattern 
No. 524 Pattern No. 321 No. 518 











‘‘When I was young, my dear, we 


didn’t have easy-to-clean rugs like this’’ 


of 


It’s not so many years ago that she was young 
But in those days floors were covered with heavy, 
dusty, unsanitary carpets. Now modern housewives 
are replacing these old-fashioned floor-coverings 
with dirt-free, sanitary $' Congoleum Art-Rugs. 

Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs are easy to clean; 
whisk a damp mop over their smooth, waterproof 
surface, and they’re spotless. Easy tolay, too; need 
no fastening whatever for they never curl up at 
the edges or corners. And though their patterns 
are as beautiful as those of expensive woven rugs, 
they cost much less. 

Popular Sizes — Popular Prices 


x 9 feet $ 9.00 he rugs illustrated are 1% x 3 feet 
ox 9 feet l 1.25 made only in the five large 3 x 3 feet 1.40 
9 ey feet 13.50 — sizes. The smaller rugs are pA 41% fee 1.95 
x 10! 9 feet 15.75 made in other designs to ad = : ae ras 
x 12 feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 x 6 feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 

the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 


_Art-RuGs J 
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Nothing short of perfection satisfies the artistic sense of this 
great artist. The fourteen selections by Paderewski already 
listed in the Victor catalog have all had his personal approval. 
Among these numbers are: 3 









Single-faced Double-faced 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2— Part I 74805 $1.50 | 6235 $2.00 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 — Part II 74806 1.50 | . 
Valse in A Flat 74796 1.50 | 
2 Cracovienne Fantastique 74535 1.50 | 6230 2.00 





PADEREWSKI — Victor Artist 


The first records Melba ever made were to send to her 
father in Australia. So perfectly did they reproduce her voice 
that she continued to make Victor Records. Her repertoire of 






q twenty-six numbers includes: 
Single-faced Double-faced 
i ee S23 138 | cas sao 
_ Rilo Ca Nom S078 159 oats 200 
i Don, tty de Basan — Sevan S0662 150 | 621g 2.60 


MELBA a oe Artist 


Kreisler’s mastery of the violin is as evident on the Victrola as 
on the concert stage. Kreisler knows this and his sixty-eight 
Victor Records confirm his judgment. A few of these records 





NG are: 

7 Single-faced Double-faced 
Chanson Indoue 64890 $1.00 | . 
Chanson Arabe 66079 1.00 oo Tam 
Caprice Viennois 74197 1.50 10 
Humoresque 74180 1.50 6181 2.00 

° . Souvenir 64974 1.00 716 1.50 
Chanson sans paroles 64142 1.00 é . 
KREISLER — Victor Artist 


If you play the Victor Records listed above on this instru- 
ment you will realize the superiority of Victor products used 
together. The Victrola No. 300 is fully equipped with the 
Victor tapering tone-arm, goose-neck sound-box connection, 
improved Victrola No. 2 sound-box and the simple, reliable 
Victor motor. The cabinet is made of the highest grade 
materials. The carving is real—done by hand. If you buy a 
Victrola you will never have to replace it, for Victrola instru- 
ments are built to last a lifetime. 

The Victrola instrument line includes twenty other models, 
all specially designed for particular purposes. 






Victrola No. 300 

Spring motor, $250 
Electric, $290 

Mahogany or walnut 


Other styles $25 to $1500 







REG US PAT OFF. 


- $ “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 




















ECAUSE we know from long 
experience that the most deli- 
cate silks and woolens can be safely 
washed, we ask you to avoid possi- 
ble dangers by making a simple 


yet conclusive soap test. 


Here is the test: 


Before risking your precious gar- 
ments, ask yourself: 


“Would I be willing to use 
this soap on my face?” 


That is the whole test for any soap, 
no matter of what kind or form. 
If the soap is pure enough and 
mild enough to be used safely on 
your skin, it is naturally safe for 
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the most delicate white and colored 
fabrics. If you suspect it might 
be too strong, we urge you to be 
cautious. 


It is not by mere chance that Ivory 
Flakes is one of the very few soaps for 
delicate fabrics which can stand this test. 


Ivory Flakes is Ivory Soap—the very 
same Ivory Soap that women evety- 
where use daily to protect and preserve 
lovely complexions. The only differ- 
ence is in the form. 


Since Ivory Flakes is pure, mild and 
gentle enough for the skin—yes, even 
for a baby’s skin— it is, of course, safe 
for any fabric which can stand the 
touch of pure water. Just whip up the 
rich Ivory suds, as directed on the Ivory 


‘Before you wash precious siths and woolens 
make this lest 


Flakes box, and dip the garment into 
it with perfect confidence. 


In addition to having a real margin 
of safety beyond other soaps for the 
more delicate things, Ivory Flakes is 
economical enough for use in washing 
the heavier articles that need care and 
the protection of pure soap—linens, 
blankets, draperies, and so on. 


If you will accept the offer made in 
the lower right-hand corner of this 
page, we shall gladly send you a sam- 
ple of Ivory Flakes and the beautifully 
illustrated booklet, “The Care of 
Lovely Garments.” 


Full size packages of Ivory Flakes 
are for sale in grocery and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Silkiness Preserved in 
Washing Angora Wool | 


WO lace wool shawls made of soft 

Angora yarn were bought in England 
several years ago. One was worn and 
was washed over and over with Ivory 
Flakes, in spite of warnings against water. 
The other shawl was put away. After 
a while they were compared. Their 
owner says there is not the slightest dif 
ference—in texture, color, softness—and 
declares this is the highest tribute she can 
pay to the safety of Ivory Flakes. 


(Shawl and owner’s letter on file 
in the Procter & Gamble office.) 





Makes dainty clothes last longer 


ee Dna a ee ——— i 
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Tissue-thin Tan Crépe 
WASHED PERFECTLY 


HIS delicate blouse of tan crépe, with its 
lovely embroidery, “was too costly a garment 


es . \ : ” : ’ 
rE PR unless it could be washed,” says its owner’s 


fis TVORY & letter to us. “I laundered it with Ivory Flakes 
@ TYORY § with most gratifying results.” She has washed 
el 86sOAP Oo 


pa KES :Y it with Ivory Flakes six times, and the colors 
b» FLAKE and texture are as fresh-looking as when it was 
2 % first bought. 


(Blouse and owner's letter on file ° 
in the Procter & Gamble office.) 





Free—nnis package and booklet 


A sample package of Ivory Flakes a a 
the beautifully illustrated booklet, “W 
Care of Lovely Garments,” will be, sO 
to you without charge on app! *'“400" 
: ome Eco- 
to Section17-] F, Dept. of He bl C 
nomics, The Procter & Gaf es 
Cincinnati, O. 


. 
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PUBLISHED once a month. 10 cents the copy from all 
newsdealers, By subscription: To the United States and 
Possessions, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
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Isle of Pines, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
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payable in U.S. funds 
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I//ustrations b y 
Frank Street 


brothers that Harlan Oliphant looked as 

La if he lived in the Oliphants’ house, but 

ya vee Dan didn't. This was a poor sort of in- 

pon Oy formation to anyone who had never seen 

the house, but of course the supposition was that 

everybody had seen it and was familiar with its 

significance. It stood in a great, fine yard, in 

that row of great, fine yards at the upper end of 

National Avenue, before the avenue swung off 
obliquely and changed its name to Amberson Boulevard. 
The houses in the long row were such houses as are built no 
more; bricklayers worked for a dollar a day and the work- 
man's day was ten hours long when National Avenue grew 
into its glory. Those houses were of a big-walled solidity 
to withstand time, fire and tornado, but they found another 


The -Gdlander 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


assailant not to be resisted by anything; this conqueror, 
called Progress, being the growth of the city. Until the 
growth came they were indomitable and fit for the centuries. 

Moreover, they were of a dignified spaciousness not now 
to be accomplished except by millionaires with wives content 
to spend their days getting new servants. The New Yorker, 








admitted to these interiors upon a visit westward 
discovered an amplitude with which he had littl 
familiarity at home, where the brownstone front 
and squeezed apartments showed him 
suites of big rooms; for, of all the mill 
in New York, a dozen families could have 
houses comparable in size or stateliness. ‘‘Stately 
was the word, though here some little « 
be taken, of course, with an eye to those who wi 
not admit that anything short of Blenheim or th 
Luxembourg is stately. The stateliness of the Oliphants 
house was precisely the point in that popular diseri 
between the two young men who lived 
Oliphant, like the house, was supposed to partak« 
high quality, but stateliness was the last thing anyone evet 
thought of in connection with Dan 
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HER EYES ALMOST DELIBERATELY BECAME DREAMY. ‘‘I MIGHT—IF YOU KEEP ON ASKING ME,’’ SHE SAID GRAVELY. 


The youth of the brothers, in the happy and comfortable 
nineties of the last century, is well remembered in their city 
where the Christmas holidays could never be thought really 
begun till the two Oliphants had arrived from college and 
their broad-shouldered, long-tailed coats and incredibly 

h white 


igh Ww 


collars were seen officially moving in the figures 


fa cotillion. They usually arrived on the same day, though 
olten not! the same train but this was the mark of no dis 
eement or avoidance of each other et bore some sig 

} | fference between ther It was the 
fashion te iy of ther that never were two brothers so alike 
et so unlike ind although both were tall, with blue eyes 
brown ha ind features of pleasant contour decisively out 
ied in wha illed a family likeness, people who knew 
them well found it a satisfying and insoluble puzzle that they 


were the offspring of the same father and mother 


i g-- contrast appeared in childhood and was manifest to 
even the casual onlooker when Dan Oliphant was eleven 
or twelve years old and Harlan ten or eleven. At that age 
Harlan was already an aristocrat, and what is more remark- 
able, kept himself always immaculate. If his collar rumpled 
or was soiled he went immediately to his room and got a 
fresh one; he washed his hands three or four times a day 
without parental suggestion and he brushed his hair almost 
every time he washed his hands. He was fastidious in his 
choice of companions, had no taste for chance acquaintances; 
and on a school holiday could most frequently be found in 
the library at home, reading a book beyond his years. The 
lively Daniel, on the contrary, disported himself about the 
neighborhood—or about other neighborhoods, for that mat- 
ter—in whatever society offered him any prospect of gayety. 
He played marbles for keeps with ragtag and bobtail on 
every vacant lot in town; he never washed his hands or 
face, or brushed his hair, except upon repeated command, 
yet loved water well enough to “run off swimming" and dive 
through a film of ice upon an early Saturday in March. He 
regaled himself with horse-play up and down the alleys and 
had long talks with negro coachmen in their stables, acquir- 
ing strange wisdom of them; he learned how to swear with 
some intricacy, how to smoke almost anything not fireproof, 
how to “inhale,’”’ how to gamble with implements more 
sophisticated than marbles, and how to keep all these accom 
plishments from the knowledge of his parents. He kept 
them from Harlan’s knowledge, also, though not out of any 
fear that Harlan would “‘tell.”’ 

At some time in their early childhood the brothers had 
made the discovery that they were uncongenial. This is not 


**1’M SURE I’D HATE THE WEST, THOUGH” 


to say that they were unamiable together, but that they had 
assumed a relation not wholly uzknown among brothers. 
They spoke to each other when it wa" necessary; but usually, 
if they happened to find themselves together, they were 
silent, each apparently unconscious of the other’s presence. 
Sometimes, though rarely, they had a short argument, sel- 
dom upon a subject of great importance; and only once did 
a difference between them attain the acerbitous dimensions 
of a quarrel 

This was on a summer day of feverish temperature, and 
the heat may have had something to do with the emotion 
displayed by young Daniel, then aged twelve. He was en 
gaged, that afternoon, with a business friend, Master Sam 
Kohn, and they were importantly busy in a latticed summet 
house, an ornament of the commodious lawn. They had 
entered into a partnership for the sale of ‘‘Fancy Brackets 
and Fittings’’ which they manufactured out of old cigar 
boxes, with the aid of glue, a jig saw and blue paint. The 
computed profits were already enormous, though no sales 
had been attempted, since the glue was slow to harden on 
such a hot day; and the partners worked diligently, glad to 
shed their perspiration for the steadily increasing means to 
obtain riches. 

At five o’clock Harlan dropped lightly from the big stone- 
trimmed bay window of the library, crossed the lawn, where 
the grass was being gilded now by the westering sun, and 
halted before the entrance of the summerhouse. He was 
the picture of a cool young gentleman, perfect in white linen; 
his coat and trousers of this pleasant material were unflawed 
by wrinkle or stain; his patent-leather pumps, unmarred by 
the slightest crack, glittered among the short green blades of 
grass; his small black satin tie was as smooth as his brown 
hair. 


XO THIS perfection the busy partners within the summer- 
house were a sufficient contrast. Soiled blue upon every 
available surface, they continued their labors, paying no vis- 
ible attention to the cold-eyed young observer, but consult- 
ing each other perhaps the more importantly because of the 
presence of an audience, however skeptical. 
Master Kohn, swarthy, bow-legged, and some- 
what undersized for his thirteen years, was in 
fact pleased to be associated with the superior 
Harlan, even so tenuously. He was pleased 
also to be a partner of Dan’s, though this was 
no great distinction, because Dan, as the boy’s 
world knew, would willingly be friendly (or even 
intimate) with anybody, and consequently 





no social advancement was to be obtained through him 
That commodity is to be had of only those who decline to 
deal in it, and thus Sam Kohn felt that he was becoming 
imbued with a certain amount of superiority because Harlan 
Oliphant had come to look on at the work. 


Sam decided to make a Suggestion “Look at your 
brother,”’ he said to Dan. ‘‘ Maybe he'd like to git into our 
partnership. We could give hima share, if he starts in fre 
and works hard.’ 

““Thanks!"’ Harlan said with cold sarcasi nd add 
his brother ‘*Do you know what time it ind w 
family is supposed to do this evening 

‘*Ves,"’ Dan answered, not looking up from hi y sav 


We're goin’ to dinner at Grandma Savag 


Mo?! HER sent me to tell vou it’s time for you to come 
in and wash yourself and dress up,” said Harlan 
‘‘The mess you’ve got yourself in, it'll take you till after six 
o'clock, and we’re supposed to be there then.’’ 

“Sam and I got some pretty important jobs to finish,” 
Dan returned carelessly. ‘‘I got plenty time to change my 
clo’es and get washed up.” 

“No, you haven't. You quit playing with that boy and 
those dirty things and go in the house.”’ 

At this Dan stopped the operation of the jig saw and 
looked at his brother in a puzzled way. ‘“‘What you mean 
callin’ our brackets and fittin’s ‘dirty things’?’’ he inquired 
‘Il expect you don’t hardly realize Sam Kohn and I got a 
regular factory here, Harlan.”’ 

‘A ‘factory,’ is it?’’ said Harlan, and laughed in the man 
ner of a contemptuous adult. ‘‘ Well, you close up your old 
factory and come in the house and get ready.” 

“I can’t for awhile,’’ Dan returned, beginning his work 
with the jig saw again. ‘I told you we got lots to do before 
we quit tonight.” 

“You stop playing with that silly little saw,’’ Harlan 
said sharply, for he had begun to feel some irritation. ‘‘ You 
come in the house right this instant.” 

‘No; I can’t yet, Harlan. Sam and I got to 

‘*Never mind!”’ 
Harlan interrupted 
‘You come in the 
house and let this boy 
go home.” 

There was a frosty 
sharpness in his way 
of saying “‘let this boy 
go home’”’ that caused 
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Dan to stop his work again and stare at his brother chal- 
lengingly. ‘‘Here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘This is as much my 
father and mother’s yard as it is yours, and you got no 
business hintin’ at any friend of mine to go home.” 

‘‘Haven’t 1?”’ Harlan inquired, adopting a light mockery. 
‘So this is a friend of yours, is it?”’ 

‘Tee 0 

“Oh, a friend?"’ Harlan mocked. ‘‘Oh, excuse me! I 
didn’t understand !”’ 

This proved to be intolerably provocative; Dan aban- 
doned the jig saw and stepped out of the summerhouse to 
confront his brother frowningly. ‘‘You shut up, Harlan 
Oliphant,”’ he said. ‘‘This is Sam Kohn’s and my factory, 
ind he’s got a right here. You quit your talkin’ so much 
around here.”’ 

‘You quit your own talking,’ Harlan retorted. ‘You do 
what mother sent me to tell you. to, and let that dirty little 
Jew go home.” 

‘“What!’’ Dan cried. 

““You better!’’ Harlan said, standing his ground, though 
Dan lifted his hand threateningly. ‘‘We don’t want any 
lirty little Jews on our premises.”’ 

Dan gulped. ‘‘It isn’t his fault he’s a Jew. You take that 


back. 


“7 WON'T,” said Harlan. “He is little and he is dirty and 
he’s a Jew. How you going to deny it?” 

Flushed with anger and greatly perplexed, Dan glanced 
over his shoulder at Master Kohn, who looked on with an 
inscrutable expression. 

“Well, what if I can’t?”’ Dan said desperately, after this 
glance at his guest and partner. “ You got no right to insult 
him.” 

“It isn't an insult if it’s true, is it?” 

“Yes, it is; and you ought to be ashamed of yourself. I 
got a notion—I got a notion ‘ 

“What notion have you got?’’ Harlan asked scornfully 
as his brother paused, swallowing heavily. 

“T got a notion to make you ashamed !”’ 

‘““How would you do it?” 

“*How?’ I'llshow you how!” And again Dan’s clenched 
right hand lowered threateningly. The brothers stood eye to 
eye, and both faces were red. 

‘‘Go on,” said Harlan. ‘Hit me!” 
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Dan's fist, like his expression, wavered for a moment, then 
He said: ‘‘Well, | wish you weren’t my brother; but you 
are, and I won't hit you.” 

“I thought you wouldn’t,’’ Harlan retorted, turning to- 
ward the house. ‘I guess I'll have to tell mother you won't 
wash yourself and dress until she comes and sends this dirty 
little Jew out of our yard.” 

Thus, having discovered the tender spot in his opponent’s 
sensibilities, he avenged himself for the threat, and went on. 
His brother moved impulsively, as if to follow and 
punish, but Mrs. Oliphant had long ago impressed 
her’sons heavily with the story of Cain and Abel, ra 
and he halted, while Harlan went on coolly and 1 
disappeared into the house by a side entrance. 

‘“Dog-gone you!’’ Dan muttered, then turned 
back to the factory, where Master Kohn, his head 
down and his hands in pockets, was scuffing saw 
dust meditatively with the soles of his shoes. Dan 
likewise scuffed sawdust for a time. 


“UW ELL,” Sam Kohn said finally, “I guess I 
better go on home before your mamma 
comes to turn me out.” 

‘I don’t guess she would,’’ Dan said, not look 
ing at him, but keeping his gaze upon his own 
scuffing shoe. ‘‘She’s got a good deal o’ politeness 
about her, and I don’t guess she would. You got 
a right to stay here long as you want, Sammy. 
It’s half your factory.”” . 

“Not if your family puts me out, it ain’t.”’ 

“He had no business to call you that, Sammy.” 

“To call me which?” 

“‘A—a Jew,” said Dan, still keeping his eyes upon the 
ground. 

“Why, I am a Jew.” 

“Well, maybe; but Dan paused uncomfortably. 
‘‘Well, he didn’t have any right to call you one.” 

“Yes, he had,”’ Sam returned, to his friend’s surprise. 
“He could call me a Jew just the same I could call you 
English.” 

“English? I’m not English.”’ 

“Well, you're from English.” 

“‘No,”’ Dan protested mildly. ‘‘ Not for a couple o’ hun- 
dred years, anyway.” 














LA 


‘Well, I ain't from Jews a couple thousand years, maybe.”’ 

‘“But I’m full-blooded American,” said Dan. 

“‘So’m I,” Sam insisted. ‘‘ You’re American from English, 
and I’m American from Jews. He's got a right to call me a 
Jew.” 

Dan stared at him incredulously. ‘‘Don’t you mind it?” 

““Yes,"’ Sam admitted, “‘I do when he says it for a insult. 
He’s got a right to call me a Jew, but he hasn't got no right 
to call me a Jew for a insult.” 

“Well, he did,’’ Dan remarked gloomily. ‘‘He meant 
it the way you might call somebody ‘Irish’ or ‘ Dutchy 
or ‘ Nigger.’”’ 

“I know it. He called me dirty and little too. Well 
I am little, but I ain't no dirtier than what vou aré 
Dan, and you're his own brother.” 

“Well, then, you oughtn’t to mind his 
callin’ you dirty, Sam.” 

**He wouldn't call you dirty the same way 
he would me,’’ Sam returned shrewdly; and 
then, after a momentary pause, he sighed 
and turned to go. 


BY . that sigh of his, which had in it the 
quality ot patience, strong, affects 
Dan's sympathies, for a reason he could not 
have explained. ‘‘Don’t go, Sammy,” he 
said. ‘‘ You don’t have to go just because 
he ——”’ 

“Yeh, I better,”” Sam said, not looking 
back, but continuing to move toward the 
distant gate. “I better go before your 
mamma comes to put me out.” 

Dan protested again, but Sam shook his head and went 
on across the lawn, his hands in his pockets, his head down. 
The high iron fence, painted white, culminated in an elab- 
orate gateway, and when Sam passed out to the sidewalk 
there, the iron gateposts rose far above him. Plodding out 
between these high white posts, the shabby little figure did 
not lack pathos; nor was pathos absent from it as it went 
doggedly down the street in the thinning gold of the late 
afternoon sunshine. Sam looked back not once; but Dan 
watched him until he was out of sight, then returned to the 
interior of the summerhouse, sat down, and stared brood 
ingly at the littered floor. The floor was not what he saw, 











MRS. SAVAGE HAD JUST SETTLED HERSELF BY THE LARGE FRONT WINDOW, WHEN THE TWO YOUNG PEOPLE, COMING ALONG 


THE 


SIDEWALK, REACHED THE NORTH END OF HER PICKET 


FENCE 
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SO FAR AS IT 
HARNESS BEGAN 


however; for his actual eyes were without vision just then, 
and it was his mind’s eye that was busy. It dwelt upon the 
picture of the exiled Sam Kohn departing forlornly, and the 
longer it thus dwelt the warmer and more threatening grew 
a painful feeling that seemed to locate itself in Dan’s upper 
chest, not far below his collar bone. 

This feeling remained there while he dressed; and it was 
still there when he sat down at his grandmother's table for 
dinner. In fact, it so increased in poignancy that he could 
not eat with his customary heartiness, and his lack of appe- 
tite, though he made play with seemingly busy fork and 
spoon to cover it, fell under the sharp eye of the lady at the 
head of the table. She was a handsome, dominant old 
woman, with high color in her cheeks at seventy-eight, and 
thick hair, darker than it was gray, under her lace cap. She 
sat straight upright in her stiff chair, for she 


detested easy-chairs and had never in all her “. 


life lounged in one or sat with her knees 
crossed —such things were done not by ladies, 
but by hoodlums, she said. Her husband, a 
gentle, submissive old man, was frail and 
bent with his years, though they had brought 
him great worldly prosperity; and the grand- 
children of this couple never spoke of the 
house as “Grandpa Savage's,” but always 
as ‘‘Grandma Savage's,” an intuitive dis- 
crimination that revealed the  rulership. 
Mrs. Savage ruled by means of a talent she 
had for 
which several times prevented her optimisti 


destructive and pessimistic criticism, 


husband from venturing into ruin, and had 
established her as the voice of wisdom 
Daniel, he said presently, “‘ you’re not 
iting 
“Ves, lam, grandma.” 


“No Ever Since 


sitting there with your 


you came to the table, 
head 
bent down like that and moving your hands 
to pretend you're eating, but not eating. 
What's the matter with you?” 

‘Nothin’, he muttered, not lifting his head. ‘ I’mall right.” 

** Adelaide,”’ Mrs. Savage said to his mother, ‘has his 
appetite been failing lately ?”’ 


you've been 


3 \ THY, no, mamma,” Mrs. Oliphant answered. She was 

a pretty woman, quietly cheerful and little given to 
alarms or anxieties. ‘‘ Not seriously,’’ she added, smiling. 
**He did very well at lunch, at least.” 

‘‘He looks sickish,”’ said Mrs. Savage grimly. ‘‘He looks 
as if he were beginning a serious illness. Well people don't 
sit with their heads down like that. What is the matter with 
you, Daniel?” 

‘*Nothin’,”’ he said. ‘I told you I’m all right.” 

“He isn’t though,”’ Mrs. Savage insisted, addressing the 
others. ‘‘ Do you know what's the matter with him, Harlan?” 

‘Too much glue, I expect.” 

“What?” 

“Too much glue,’’ Harlan repeated. ‘‘He was playing 
with a lot of glue and paint all afternoon, and | expect the 
smell’s made him sick. Too much glue and too much Jew.” 

“Jew?” his grandmother inquired. ‘‘ What do you mean 
by ‘too much Jew,’ Harlan?” 

‘He had a dirty little bow-legged Jew playing with him.” 

“See here!’’ Dan said huskily, but he did not look up. 
‘You be careful!” 

‘Careful of what?” Harlan inquired scornfully. 

“Careful of what you say.” 

“Daniel, were you playing with a Jew?” his grandmother 

sked. 

“¥en, 


I was,” 





TO GLITTER IN THE PARK AND ON THE AVENUE IN 


He still did not look up, but his voice had a tone, plaintive 
and badgered, that attracted the attention of his grand- 
father; and the old gentleman interposed soothingly: 
“Don’t let ’em fret you, Dannie. It wasn’t particularly 
wicked of you to play with a Jew, I expect.” 

“No,” said Dan’s father. ‘I don’t believe I'd let myself 
be much worried over that, if I were you, Dan.”’ 

““No?” said Mrs. Savage, and inquired further, somewhat 
formidably: ‘‘You don't prefer your sons to choose com- 
panions from their own circle, Henry Oliphant?” 

“Oh, yes, I do, ma’am,”’ he returned amiably. ‘As a gen- 
eral thing I believe it’s better for them to be intimate with 
the children of their mother’s and father’s old family friends; 
but at the same time I hope Dan and Harlan won't forget 
that we live in a country founded on democratic principles. 
The population seems to me,” he continued 
reflectively, ‘‘to begin to show signs of alter- 
ing with emigration from Europe; and it’s 
no harm for the boys to know something of 
the new elements, though for that matter, 
we've always had Jews, and they're certainly 
not bad citizens. I don’t see any great harm 
in Dan's playing a little with a Jewish boy, 
if he wants to.”’ 

“T wasn’t playin’,”” Dan said. 

“Weren't you?” his father asked. 
were you doing?” 

“We were—we were manufacturing. We 
were manufacturing useful articles.” 

‘What were they?” 

“Ornamental brackets to nail on 
ind put things on. We were goin’ to mak« 
good money out of it.” 


i WE .L, that was all right,’’ Mr. Oliphant 
said genially. ‘‘ Not a bad idea at all. 
You're all right, Dannie.”’ 

Unfortunately, a word of sympathy often 
undermines the composure of the recipient, 
and upon this Dan’s lower lip began to 
quiver, though he inclined his head still farther to conceal 
the new tokens of his agitation. 

He was not aided by his coolly observant young brother. 
“Going to cry about it?’’ Harlan asked, quietly amused. 

‘*You let Dannie alone,”’ said the grandfather; whereupon 
Harlan laughed. ‘‘ You ought to see what he and his little 
Jew partner called ‘brackets,’’’ he said. ‘‘Dan’s always 
thinking he’s making something, and it’s always something 
just awful. What he and that Sam Kohn were really mak- 
ing today was a horrible mess of our summerhouse. It'll 
take a week’s work for somebody to get it cleaned up, and he 
got mad at me and was going to hit me because mamma sent 
me to tell him to come in the house and get ready for dinner.’’ 

“‘T did not,”” Dan muttered. 

“You didn’t? Didn't you act like you were going to 
hit me.” 

“Yes,’’ Dan said. ‘‘ But it wasn’t because what you say. 
It was because you called Sam names.”’ 

“| didn’t.” 

“You did!’’ And now Dan looked up, showing eyes that 
glistened along the lower lids. ‘‘ You—you hurt his feelings.” 

Harlan had the air of a self-contained person who begins 
to be exasperated by a perSistent injustice, and he appealed 
to the company. ‘I told him time and again mamma 
wanted him to come in and get ready to come here for 
dinner, and he simply wouldn’t do it.” 

Mrs. Savage shook her head. ‘I’ve always told you,” she 
said to her daughter, “you'll repent bitterly some day for 
your lack of discipline with your children. You're not rais- 
ing them the way I raised mine, and some day i 


“What 


walls 





CONCERNED MR. DANIEL OLIPHANT, AGED TWENTY-SIX, NEW YORK WAS ROMANTIC BAGDAD ENOUGH WHEN THE JINGiLING 
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But Harlan had not finished his explanation. ‘So, after 
I waited and waited,” he continued, ‘‘and they just went on 
messing up our summerhouse, I told him he'd better come 
in and let the dirty little Jew boy go home. That's all | said, 
and he was going to hit me for it.” 

““You—you hurt his fuf-feelings,’”” Dan stammered, as his 
emotion increased. ‘| told you, you hurt his feelings.” 

Pooh!" Harlan returned lightly. ‘‘ What feelings has hx 


got? He wouldn't be around where he doesn't belong if he 
had any.” 
‘*T asked him there,’’ Dan said, the tears in his eves ove 


flowing as he spoke, and he began to grope hurriedly through 
his various pockets for a handkerchief. ‘‘ He had a right to be 
where he was invited, didn't he? You—youcalled him , 

‘IT said he was just exactly what he is, and if he ever 
comes around our yard again, I'll say it again.”’ 

**No, you won't!” 

“Oh, ves, | will,’’ Harlan said with perfect composure; 
and this evidence that he believed himself in the right and 
would certainly carry out his promise was too much for the 
suffering Dan, who startled his relatives by unexpectedly 
sobbing aloud. 

‘You dog-gone old thing!” he cried, his shoulders heaving 
and his voice choked with the half-swallowed tears in his 
throat. “I will hit you now!” He rose, making blind 
sweeps of both arms in the direction of Harlan, and, in a 
kind of anguish, gurgling out imprecations and epithets that 
shocked his family; but Mr. Oliphant caught the flailing 
hands, took the boy by the shoulders and impelled him from 
the room, going with him. A moment or two later the pas 
sionate voice ceased to be coherent; plaintive sounds wert 


heard, growing fainter with increasing distance; and Mr 
Oliphant, slightly flushed, returned to finish his dinner. 

‘I sent him home,” he explained. ‘He'll probably feel 
better, out in the dark alone.” 

“And may I inquire, Henry Oliphant,” said the old 


lady at the head of the table, ‘‘is that all you intend to do 
about it ?’’ 
“Well, I might talk to him after he cools off a little.”’ 


+ ES, I suppose that will be all,’” Mrs. Savage returned 
with a short laugh, emphatically one of disapproval 
‘It's a fine generation you modern people are raising. When 
I was fifteen I was supposed to be a woman, but my father 
whipped me for a slight expression of irreverence on Sunday.”’ 
“I’m sorry to hear it, ma’am,"’ her son-in-law said genially. 
“I’m not sorry it happened,” she informed him, not re- 
laxing. ‘‘Such things were part of a discipline that made a 
strong people.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am; I’ve no doubt it’s to your generation we 
owe what the country is today.” 

“And it’s your generation that’s going to let it go to the 
dogs,’’ the old lady retorted sharply. ‘‘ May I ask what you 
intend to do to protect Harlan when you go home, and his 
brother attacks him?” 

But at this Oliphant laughed. ‘‘Dan won’t attack him. 
By the time we get home Dan will probably be in bed.”’ 

“Then he’ll attack Harlan tomorrow.”’ 

“No, he won't, ma’am. I don’t say Dan won’t sleep on a 
damp pillow tonight, the way he was going on, but by to- 
morrow he'll have forgotten all about it.” 

“He won't,”’ she declared. “A child can’t have a pas- 
sion like that, with its parents doing nothing to discipline it, 
and then just forget! Harlan only did his duty, but Dan 
will attack him again the first chance he gets. You'll see!” 

Oliphant was content to let her have the last word—per- 
haps because he knew she would have it in any event—so 
he laughed again, placatively, and began to talk with 
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C forty-Six Years of Romance and Adventure on the American Stage 
~ 4 S 
, 
WALDEMERE, BripGeport, Cr., Oct. 19th, 1877. ORE Te tine Fa IRERS ie eaa aN Japanes carvings and grotesque masks. Some story 
Che bearer O. A. Skinner, Esq., is known to me. His pat ry a) ie EE RAEN a. ee telling oil paintings hung on the wall. I have forgotten 
ents whom I have known in Hartford, Conn. for several their subjects. That day I was too deeply absorbed in 
years are highly respectable. Mr. Skinner has a talent my quest to be interested in any of these things which 
imbition and a yearning for the stage I have no doubt : > 
that he will prove an important acquisition to any theat ordinaril; would have delighted Anyone My busi 
cal corps which he may join PT Baenuw ness was with their owner. He came in, big, corpu- 
iS lent and smiling, with an air of having lunched 
m1S HE was writing, Barnum chuckled heartily He quite filled the doorway as he entered 
Al to himself and then with a twinkle in Loose-lipped, red-nosed, baldheaded, he was geniality 
his eve he handed me the astonishu itself Success and power were stamped all over hin 
document and asked t would ¢ Wi e-up Fals i oug 
1 assured him that it would Settling h nense bul dest I 
that | was most grateful. quired after my father’s health My son he sai 
After I had definitely decided to go s, ‘your father is one of the finest men I know 
: upon the stage I began answering ad- I felt my nervousness slipping away in spite of my 4 
vertisements in The Clipper, the theatrical paper, awe of the Great Showman. Fe 
which entreated the services of ‘‘ gifted young persons He listened to me indulgently, even with interest, 
who were good dressers on and off the stage.” I wrote and I had no difficulty in telling him that | was start- 5 
to metropolitan managers, setting forth my desirable ing on a stage career, and that I wanted his written ' 
qualities and my experience, but the only replies indorsement. He had no objections, none whatever. 4 
came from traveling impresarios offering chances at He whirled his swivel chair to his desk and wrote the } 
Eufaula, Alabama, or Streator, Illinois, and always to-whom-it-may-concern letter. : 
there was the proviso that I should furnish a complete I then asked if he*knew William Davidge, Junior, 
wardrobe and pay my railroad fare to join the company. of Philadelphia, and could he give me a note to him. 
Finally came a gleam of hope—a chance for an No trouble at all. He knew Davidge—of course he € 
opening ‘as far away only as Philadelphia. My eve knew him, he knew all these theater chaps If I had 4 
fell upon an announcement that William Davidge, asked for an introduction to the Czar of Russia, | 
Junior, was organizing a company for the Philadel- & believe he would have given it to me 
phia Museum, and a correspondence followed which 1 
ended in an offer from Davidge to do utility business i} Ar ; a, . . 4 
at a salary of seven dollars a week. This good news 5 My “NG nisterial Heritage t 
came in the summer of 1877, a summer that dragged ie d 
by with intolerable slowness, for my season was not if "T’HAT afternoon as | traveled away from Bridge- i 
to open until the autumn ii port it seemed to me indeed strange that | should i 
it be embarking on the career of an actor with my heri- F 
: i = tage and upbringing. I felt then, as I have ever since 
My Youthful (all l pou P. - ¥ Barnum k when | ‘thee looked at the many branched tree of the 
e . Skinner family, that the sap of infinite righteousness 
JHEN September arrived I began to grow anxious must have flowed from its roots. Splendid and con- 
\\ After the first two letters | had heard no mor scientious citizens, the hard-faced men and women 
from Davidge, and he did not forward the promised 3 whose names are written on the limbs! 
contract. I wrote, but received no reply. Ina pani 1& In a lithograph of this chart which I possess, the i 
it the thought of my golden opportunity slipping fron 5 trunk rises bravely from the ground with ‘“ Timothy | 
me, I determined to go on to Philadelphia and, pack- é Skinner, born at Mansfield, Mass., February 10, 
ing my belongings into two small trunks, I bade fare- 1761,” lettered up and down its bark; the name of , 
well to my parents. My mother viewed my going with mis- \ Ruth Warner, in smaller print, appearing as his wife These 
* wr . , . 
giving. My father was wholly philosophical. Just as I wa By Q) | | S S K | N N k R were my great-grandparents | 
about to leave, an inspiration came to me I might be going J limothy lived a God-fearing and patriotic life I find in 
on a fool’s errand, but I knew of one whose name would be the records of New Hampshire and Massachusetts that he 
of the greatest value. I asked my father to give me a letter is credited with several enlistments in the army of the Revo- 
of introduction to Mr. Barnum the Barnum hom« Waldemere was of the architecture of | lution 
My father, the Rev. Charles A. Skinner, a preachet the ‘60's, pretentious, somewhat mongrel, pleasantly shaded My grandfather, who like my father was a Universalist 
of the Universalist Church, and Barnum had long been _ by trees and overlooking the waters of the Sound. When | minister, was a man of overwhelming presence and—when 
friends The great showman was an ardent and liberal entered the grounds | noticed a white flag with his initials, | knew him—of great ag He viewed his annually assem- 
upholder of Universalism. It was just the sort of religion P. T. B., flapping on a flagpole This, I learned, was the bled grandchildren at the family homestead in Proctorsvill 
that agreed with his philosophy and his business. In his innouncement that the proprietor was at home Vermont, with an impersonal eye. We might as well have 
Why I Am a Universalist published shortly before his death The great man was at lunch, but would see me presently been his chickens or his cows or | horses. We used to greet f 
ne wrot The Un | { ( hur i Ss the onl on that ind I good t 11 | ushered nto the library, wl ch was him decorous!l s if he \ ré I I res lent 
ene, I irios ( | est 
‘ eres | \f 
“ . LPR CS EL A 
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Universalists, broad-shoul- 
where m dered and spec- 
father found \ tacled, whose 
him an amusing Walvemere, personality was j 
companion. Brivgegort.C? dominant and i 
One year they assertive. She , 
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Bridgeport, 
Conn., about 
noon and walked OTIS SKINNER, HIS MOTHER AND HIS 
to Waldemere, BROTHER, CHARLES M. SKINNER 
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Going to (sourt Instead of toWar 





T IS as easy for an 
American reporter at 
The Hague to write 
something concrete 
for THELApIEs’ Homi 
Jou RNAL about the 
Permanent Court of 











[Ettensaetanes| International Justice 
as it would be for him to make a news 
paper report of a simple trial by jury 
court in the United 
EA so because this World 
which the late President Har 
ding asked America to join in the in 
terest of world peace, 1S as real and 
tangible asany of our courts at home, 
as impressive as the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington. Its 
principle and spirit are the same as 
those of the local and state and na- 
tional courts with which we are all 
familiar. The cases which it hears and 
decides are of world-wide reach, but its ‘ 
handling of them is characterized by 
the same practicality as that of the 
courts which we have taken as a 
matter of course for generations. Its 
purpose is the same, only again of 
wider reach—to keep peace between 
nations and races rather than between 
individuals and communities. 

And now in its third year the World 
Court is no mere dream of an institu- 
tion to save the world from war. It is 
no longer simply an experiment. It is 
a going concern with a record of actual performance by which 
it may be judged rather than by the hopes and promises of its 
first advocates. Any American high-school boy or girl who 
has paid reasonable attention to his or her lessons in modern 
history could name offhand wars that have been caused by 
disputes more trivial than the cases which have been suc- 
cessfully disposed of by the Court at The Hague and which 
are on the docket of its present term. It is as such a work- 
ing and workable institution as this that Americans should 
consider the Court before their senators of the next Congress 
in December decide whether the United States is to become 
i full participant with the other forty-six nations already 
members of the Court. 

Also, it should be thought of as an institution which is, 
more than anything else, the outcome of American thought, 
ideas and ideals and their development through generations 
of struggle to find a substitute for war. The very organiza- 
tion of the Court was devised by Americans. It is more 
suggestive of things in America than of anything in Europe. 
\n American instinctively feels at home here. The great 
beds of geraniums and fuchsias in the gardens of the Peace 
Palace, in which the Court is housed, remind you of the 


im any county 
State It 


{ ourt 


home gardens of the United States There are box hedges 
like those of George Washington's garden at Mount Vernon 
Only eight miles away is the ancient Dutch city of Leyden; 
Pilgt efugees from England ved for eleven 

rking in the Mayflower on the vo ig that 

Viassachusett Ba Dhe proceedings of the World 

Cour rinted Leyden, where those Pilgrims thought 
ou ieir plans of liberty and justice which they were to put 

on Ni England 


, Nit her Pas ‘10115 Nor ] ~l1tIcs 


\W) HAVE neither passions nor politics here,’’ Chief 
Justice Loder, of the World Court, said to me on the 
opening day of the present session 

Justice Loder by nationality is of Holland, but as the pre- 
siding justice of the Court he is of the world. He does not 
represent Holland any more than Chief Justice Taft, of the 
United States Supreme Court, represents Ohio in the Court 
at Washington. Loder, of Holland, and Justice John Bassett 
Moore, of the United States, and all the other nine justices 
ind four deputy justices of the Court are there not as the 
representatives of their several countries but because in the 
opinion of the world, expressed through the American device 
of organizing the Court and choosing its personnel, they are 
the fifteen men, selected regardless of nationality, best quali- 
fied by experience and temperament to decide the controver- 
sies of the world in accordance with justice and law. 

And these justices themselves have not the slightest sense 
of being representatives of the League of Nations, by the 
machinery of which they were elected, any more than a man 
chosen for office feels that he represents the manufacturer of 
tke paper on which the ballots were printed.” I talked with 
several members of the Court on that point. They could not 
understand why the friends of the League in the United 
States hoped that the entry of America into the Court would 
be a first step toward League membership, nor why the 
\merican enemies of the | eague feared that it would be such 


i first step 

It is to be presumed that a man of the United States will 
ilways be a justice of this ( ourt whether his country be 
oOmes member nat on or not, simply because In a country 
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of the size and quality of 
the United States there 
always will be at least one 
outstanding figure whose 
abilities will demand for 
him recognition and selec- 
tion by the rest of the 
world. So the point is not 
that America should join the 
Court for the sake of having 
one of its own citizens on the 
of the world 








supreme bench 
Ne ther IS OUI 
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sary in order that we appeal before 


Irie mbe I ship neces 


the Court as a party to an interna 
That is our privi 
privilege of every na 


tional controversy. 


ege now and the 
tion whether a member or not, for this is 
in fact as in name a World Court, to which all 
comers are welcome. The whole point of our 
going in, as Justice Loder put it to me, is that American 
membership ‘‘would tremendously broaden the base of the 
institution, make its permanence a certainty and add to the 
faith in it and reliance upon it of all-other nations.”’ Our 
membership would involve only two things, participation in 
the selection of the judges and sharing the cost of maintain- 
ing the Court by the payment of a sum of money which 
would be trivial. Our declining to join will not increase the 
faith of others and so will not encourage the fullest use of the 
Court as a substitute for war in the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies. 

The first announcement of the Permanent Court of Inter 
national Justice at the present session was that England and 
France had settled a quarrel as the result of a Court decision. 
The case involved the status of persons born of English 
parents in the French Protectorate of Tunis in North Africa. 
France declared to England in November, 1921, that such 
persons were automatically French subjects and that their 
English parentage could not save them from military service 
or any other obligations of French citizenship. England 
denied this and demanded that the matter be arbitrated. 
France refused to arbitrate on the ground that the question 
was purely domestic without. any international phase at all, 
and so a matter that Fran¢e had exclusive right to determine 
in her own way without regard to the wishes of England. 

Ten years ago there was in that demand of England and 
refusal of France all the material that any two nations needed 
as a cause for war. Then suddenly France suggested that the 
case be taken to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague for a ruling on the one point whether the 
case was of an international character in the settlement of 


which England had the right to participate, 
or a domestic matter of exclusively French 
concern and jurisdiction. 

On this one phase of the case and with 
out going into the merits of the nationality 
dispute, the matter was referred to the 


World Court. 


Immediately prejudices and 
selfish interests 
ceased to be factors 
in the situation, and 
in their place facts 
were substituted 
The World Court 
examined the an 
cient and modern 
treaties between 
France and England 
with reference to the 
colonies of North 
Africa and all other 
evidence relevant to 
the case. It then 
ruled that the dis- 
pute was interna- 
tional and not one 
that could be de- 
cided alone by 
France. 


‘Re sults 


HE French, al- 
though the de- 
cision was against 
them, immediately 
abided by it. Not 
only that, they fur- 
ther agreed to let 
the whole case be 
settled by the Court. England 
was willing, but it was not 
necessary; for the foreign 
offices of the two countries, 
with the fresh point of de 
parture for peaceful nego- 
tiation given them by the 
Court's decision, reached 

an agreement as to the 
whole matter satisfactory 

to both. France conceded 
that the persons born in 
Tunis of English parents 
should have the privilege 

of deciding for themselves 

in each individual 
whether they would be of 
French or British national 
ity. That England 
and, incidentally, assured per 





case 


satisfied 





sonal justice and freedom olf 
hoice in a vital matter for the 
thousands of such citizens yet 
be born in Tunis 
In the first year of the Court’s history 


nother decision was rendered against 
France. The question involved was whether 
the International Labor Organization had 
authority to deal with matters pertaining to 
agricultural labor. The French Government denied that the 
International Labor Organization had such authority, and 
the case was taken to the World Court for a ruling. The 
Court decided that it did have that authority, and France 
accepted the decision adverse to her own claims 

Another ruling of the World Court with reference to labor 
matters was that in the matter of delegations to interna 
tional conferences. This decision was that governments 
should give their recognition and credentials tc delegations 
that represented the majority of workers in a given country, 
rather than to a group, powerful politically or otherwise, 
which represented only a minority 

On the docket of the second year’s term there were thre¢ 
new cases, all of which would be rated with the Tunis affaii 
as possible causes of war if there were no World Court in 
which to settle them. The first of these will be known and 
famous in the future history of world peace—when it has 
acquired a history—as the ‘‘Wimbledon Case,” and it in 
volves the question of the right of all nations to free passage 
for their war or merchant vessels through the Kiel Canal. 
Germany is the defendant in this trial, and it is the first time 
in world history when a great power has been summoned by 
other states before an international jurisdiction. The reas- 
suring thing to remember is that Germany not only did not 
refuse to come but that she herself had suggested that the 
matter be threshed out in court. 

The Wimbledon was a British merchant ship, chartered 
by a French company in 1921 and started for Poland with a 
cargo of war munitions. She was refused passage through 
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Ftow the World (ourt (Gan be Perfected 


RECOGNIZE fully, I trust, the worth of an 
international judicial tribunal. I should like 
to be helpful in creating sucha tribunal. But 
I am interested in, it only as an institution 
for peace. It rouses no particular enthusiasm 
in me when it is little more than an interna- 
tional ornament. If an international court 
; of justice can be built on a thorough and 
efficient plan; if it can be given independent judicial power; 
if it can be divorced from the direction or control of interna- 
tional politics and can be made, instead, the strong voice of 
law and order in international affairs, such an organization 
would be worthy of universal respect and support. 

Che Permanent Court of International Justice, the ‘‘ World 
Court’ which the late President Harding has proposed 
America join, and over which so much controversy has 
raged in recent months, does not comply with the qualifica- 
tions cited above. Therefore, I am against this nation’s 
alliance with that court in its present form. I oppose such 
an alliance on the following main grounds: ‘ 

(1) The World Court was designed to administer inter- 
national law. International law has never been organized or 
codified. In other words, the cart has been put before the 
horse. The second step toward establishment of an inter- 
national judicial tribunal has been taken before the first has 
been made. 

(2) The World Court in its present form is an instrument 
of the League of Nations, created by that league, main- 
tained by it and, at times, employed as counsellor by it. 

(3) In the light of this fact, membership in the World 
Court, as at present constituted, cannot mean anything less 
than an alliance with the League of Nations. 

(4) The World Court, as now established, is not a court 
at all. It is merely an arbitration tribunal, with few ad- 
vantages that the old Hague Tribunal does not possess and 
certain defects that do not mar that elder body. 

These are my chief objections to the present World Court. 

I indorse completely the principle of international justice on 
which it was intended to found that body. I believe as did 
President Harding that the institution can be reformed and 
revised so as to be of inestimable benefit to the world, but 
I am absolutely opposed to America’s joining the court as it 
is constituted today. 
_ In the first place, as I have pointed out, the creators of the 
World Court built a house before laying its foundation. 
They brought into being a court to administer international 
law, but neglected to collect and codify that law itself. To 
create a tribunal and endow it with the attributes of a court 
without a body of laws to govern its action, define its juris- 
diction and circumscribe its powers and judgments is to 
create a perfectly intolerable and despotic institution. Inter- 
national law has been of sporadic and uncultivated growth. 
It is confused, unclassified and jumbled. A world seeking 
international justice obviously should first furnish a world 
court with an adequate equipment of codified law. We have 
today the picture of a world court attempting to administer 
justice between nations without any established basis for its 
decisions. It would have been no more bizarre a spectacle if 
the fathers of this nation had established a Supreme Court 
and omitted entirely to create a Constitution. 
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‘An International Polttical Institution” 


N MY estimation, a court which is free from the direction 

and control and limitations of established law, and which, 
furthermore, is subject to the manipulations and influences 
of international intrigue or politics would constitute a dis- 
tinct menace to this nation. It would not serve the cause of 
peace, but would be a most effective instrument in the aid of 
secret diplomacy and imperialism. It would, in other words, 
cover these revolting practices and schemes with the mantle 
of judicial sanctity. 

I cannot agree with those who, in advocating our alliance 
with the World Court, deny its affiliation with the League 
of Nations. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, as it now stands, wascreated by the League. 
Its members are elected by the League. Vacancies 
upon its bench are filled by the League and the LE 
very expenses of the Court are met by the League. 2 
The League is purely a political institution. That 
is why its control of the World Court places a 
stigma upon that body. Here is an international 
political institution that has sole power of life and 
death over the Court. I should have had no ob- 
jection whatever to the fact that the Court was 
created by the League, provided some plan had 
been devised for the subsequent divorcement of 
the Court from the League and its entire inde- 
pendence and freedom from political pressure had 
been guaranteed. a 

The World Court is not only the creature of the 
League but it is also the counsellor and adviser 
of that body. Professor Hudson, a most able and 
earnest student of the scheme for an international 
court and an advocate of this court, says: ‘‘The 
work of the Court is also related to the League 
of Nations, in view of the duty of the Court to give 
‘an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly.’ It 
is in this way that the jurisdiction of the Council 
and the Assembly over international disputes has 
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been brought into harmony with the jurisdiction of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The Court 
will doubtless be called upon to give advisory opinions with 
reference to the constitutional structure of the League itself. 
In view of the large degree to which international activities 
are now in the hands of the League of Nations, this work of 
the Court may grow in proportion.” d 

Thus, Professor Hudson candidly and emphatically d 
clares that the Court must give opinions upon any disput: 
or question referred to it by the League. In other words, there 
is a double tie linking the tribunal and the League of Nations. 
It is not only the child of the League, created and supported 
by that body. It is also the League's corporation counsel. 

Secretary of State Hughes declared in his address of April 
twenty-seventh: ‘‘The Court recognizes that it may be called 
upon by the Council or the Assembly of the League for ad- 
visory opinions.”” Mr. Hughes has declared that this prac- 
tice is the same as that which obtains with reference to 
certain American courts. 

But the American courts are frankly and openly the 
creations and safeguards of the United States of America. 
If what Mr. Hughes says is true, the analogy is unavoid- 
able. The relation of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to the League of Nations is similar to that existing 
between the courts of America and the Government of the 
United States. In other words, the League Court is the ju- 
dicial branch of the League of Nations, of which the Council 
is the executive and legislative branch. 

This established, the next step is clear. In the light of this 
relationship between League and Court, we must inevitably, 
if we become members of the Court, likewise become pro- 
ponents and advocates of the League. If we are to maintain 
the judicial branch of the League, we must necessarily 
maintain its executive and legislative branches. In their pres- 
ent union the Court cannot exist without its creator. If the 
League falls, it falls too. When the League breaks down, the 
Court disappears. If we become members of the Court, we 
are obligated thereby to do all in our power to preserve it. If 
we join in good faith and continue to believe in the Court, 
it will be our obvious duty to preserve that institution with- 
out which the Court cannot exist—the League of Nations. 

For example, we are of course to bear our portion of the 
expenses of the Court, if we become members thereof. But 
will it not also be necessary, as a practical proposition, that 
we also bear our portion of the expenses of the entire League? 
If these expenses are not borne, the League will cease to 
function. When it ceases to function, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice ceases to 
exist. 

I have said that the World Court as 
it stands today is literally no court at 
all, but merely an arbitration tri- 
bunal. This must be attributed to 
the action of the League of Na- 
tions. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice was 
planned asa competent power 
ful court and reduced and 
emasculated by the League 
The Committee of Interna 
tional Jurists, selected by 
the League to work out a 
plan for a court, went about 
its work with an apparent 
determination to create a 
real court—a judicial tri- 
bunal. It was a bold and 
worthy effort. 

This committee, of which 
Mr. Root was the most 
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distinguished member, reported a plan in which the following 
language was found: ‘‘ Between states which are members of 
the League of Nations the Court shall have jurisdiction 
and without any special conventions giving it jurisdiction —to 
hear and determine cases of a legal nature concerning: a, th 
interpretation of a treaty; 6, any question of interna- 
tional law; c, the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of international obligation; d, the 
nature or extent of reparation to be made for the breach of 
international obligation; e, the interpretation of a sentencé 
passed by the Court. The Court shall also take cognizance 
of any disputes of any kind which may be submitted to it by 
a general or particular convention between the parties.” _ 

When this plan went to the League for indorsement, t] 
article was eliminated and the tribunal 
cision to the level of a mere court of arbitration—a court 
which can exercise jurisdiction only by consent of both 
parties concerned in a dispute. As the tribunal now stands, 
as far as the Great Powers are concerned, jurisdiction may 
be conferred only by consent of the parties in each particular 
case. 

The Court was crippled by the League. Those who con- 
tend that this tribunal is not a part of the League ought to 
bear in mind that it bears the indelible brand of weakness 
placed upon it by the League, the brand of a mere arbitra- 
tion tribunal. Instead of the foregoing article, the League 
substituted the following concerning the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal: ‘The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases 7 
which the parties refer to it and all matters specially pro- 
vided for in treaties and conventions in force.’’ In connec- 
tion with this article should be considered also Article 59 of 
the statute creating the Court: ‘‘The decision of the Court 
has no binding force, except by the parties and in respect to 
that particular case.”’ 
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The Dangers of Despotism 


HUS we havea tribunal with no jurisdiction save that con- 
ferred on it by consent of parties involved, and with no 
power whatever to establish precedents. Its decisions have no 
binding force except regarding ‘‘that particular case"’ at 
hand. Each case rises and falls through the consent of the 
parties interested and disappears as a precedent for future 
action. If this is not a mere arbitration tribunal, what is it? 
The “World Court’’ has no jurisdiction unless specially 
invited to exercise it. By Article 59 it is prevented from 
establishing precedents. There is still another strange de- 
formity possessed by this “‘Court.’’ Article 38 sets forth the 
principles the tribunal shall apply to the cases brought be- 
fore it. At the end of this article occurs the following amaz 
ing statement: ‘‘ This provision shall not prejudice 
the power of the Court to decide a case ex e@quo 

et bono if the parties thereto agree.”’ 

“Ex equo et bono’’—according to equity 
and the public good. This means that 
if the disputants before the tribunal 

agree this Court of International 

Justice is qualified to turn its 
back upon international law 
precedents, even treaties, and 
decide the question at hand in 
the fashion best suited to the 
needs of the disputants 
nediately concerned Chet 
is a lurid element of des 
potism in this power con 
ferred on the tribunal and 
a very real menace to in 
ternational statutes and 
agreements. For example, 
if France and Germany had 
laid their Ruhr problem be- 
fore the tribunal and had 
agreed upon its settlement 
ex @quo et bono, the Court 
would have been completely 
qualified to return a decision 
nullifying the Versailles Treaty, 
if it seemed to the body, in the 
case of these two nations, fit- 
ting and best 
Here is an international law 
court, without jurisdiction, 
unable to establish precedents, 
yet empowered under certain 
conditions to shatter the most 
solemn precedents already 
established. 
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BRANCH of a tree 
lifted somewhere out- 
side and afternoon sun- 
light, set free, shot 
through the coat of 
arms in the leaded west 
window. Stained in its 
K transit through one of 
the three red stars of the shield, it fell 
like a crimson flower on the woman's white dress. She 
looked at it and smiled; then a glance flashed to the big 
boy at her side and back to the patch of color. French 
vivacity is not always loquacity; this woman could say much 
without using words. 
The boy understood: 








they were likely to understand one 
another. He smiled lazily, and an observer, had there been 
one, must have felt the intimacy, the unphrased and pro- 
found satisfaction of the two in each other. ‘Sort of an 
accolade,”’ suggested the boy idly. ‘‘ Rise, Marquise Jeanne 
Angéle de Marlac, and all that sort of stuff.” 

“Stuff !"’ objected the mother. ‘‘Don't be dis- 
respectful to the ancestors, my dearest. I 
consider it pretty of the old red star to get itself motored 
down by a sunbeam to join a family meeting. If his lordship 
the marquis were here — Mobile eyebrows shot up and 
drew together, there was a suggestion of movement in the 
shoulders; all this more swiftly than a word, and all together 
saying many saying perhaps: “It is sad that he is 
away, but what then? It is life, and one must do without 
one’s beloved at times; one loves him and will have him 
again; the situation is not too bad.” 


boy’s 
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ALL this the woman spoke in that second of look and move- 
4 4 ment, and all this the boy comprehended. For was he not 
her own boy, made like her of the intricacies of centuries of 
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careful breeding, of trained brain and swift give-and-take of 
subtle and delicate thought—a de Marlac? In fact, more 
of her blood than she owned herself was in the boy, for his 
father was her distant cousin and the head of his family, 
although today in America one used that asset not at all. 
One did not consider it, outwardly speaking, as an asset 
even, for these people were entirely modern, full of common 
sense, as the French are likely to be, and quite loyally 
citizens of the United States. Yet uneradicated in the 
depths of all three was a grip from their roots to that fact of 
the old splendid stock. 

The father, this man whom they loved, businesslike and 
alert in his affairs, simple and tender at home, was the head, 
if he so chose, of one of the oldest families in France. They 
did not forget it. He had come to America very poor. Step 
by step he had made a fortune. He had found the little 
cousin of his own name, as poor as he, as charming as he, 
teaching French at seventeen, a homesick child. The two 
fell in love instantly and set up their small ménage, which 
had grown fast into this great place, and now their coat of 
arms stained the daylight in the big library window. 

Sometimes, as in the matter of the window, race pride 
cropped out, and always they felt, this little transplanted 
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““I’LL BET YOU 
BELIEVE THAT 
THE ALMIGHTY 
LISTENS TO DE 
MARLAC PRAY- 
ERS OF NIGHTS 
JUST A FEW 
MINUTES 
AHEAD OF 


OTHER PEO- 
PLE’S. DON’T 
you?’ 


family, that meanness or dishonor of 
any sort was not for them; that a clean 
and high standard must be theirs, how- 
ever difficult; it is the reasonable way 
of accepting the obligation of ancestors; 
from those to whom much has been 
given much, naturally, is due. 

These things were in the foundation 
of the boy’s mind, as in his mother’s, 
when the June light painted a red flower on her dress. But 
what he answered to her speech was quite different. ‘His 
lordship the marquis,”’ repeated the boy amused. “‘ Wouldn't 
the head of the works give us ours if that was said out loud?” 

“Oh, but most certainly, my very dear.’’ The point was 
conceded with all accompaniments of eyebrows and shoul- 
ders. ‘‘But certainly, said out loud. One grants that. But 
we, you and I, we simply breathe it. And we are the family.” 


HE long, slim, blond boy, his fine head back against the 

sofa pillows, sat up suddenly. ‘‘My mother, you put up 
a most attractive bluff about being American, while really 
your religion is nothing but heredity. It’s an obsession; and 
you go about in that winning, simple way, playing fraternity 
and equality with everybody from the cook up. You're a 
systematic fraud, and I’m displeased with you.”’ 

Again eyebrows, mouth, shoulders said things—a protest. 

“But, my son,”—and with that a sparkle in the gray 
eyes—‘‘tiens—we are all equal before the good God. Aren't 
we, then?” 
The boy threw back his head and shouted young laughter. 
You don’t believe it. I'll bet you believe that the Al- 
mighty listens to de Marlac prayers of nights just a few 
minutes ahead of other people’s. Don’t you?” 

“But’’—French subtlety, French charm were in the 
little word—“ perhaps. One knows so little personally about 
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he Almighty. And the de Marlacs are nice people. I like 
them. Probably God likes them. Tell me, most dear, don’t 
you enjoy being a d2 Marlac?” 

“You bet your life I do,” the boy agreed whole-souledly, 
‘‘but I keep powerful mum about it. And I do believe there 
are things more important.’ 

‘‘But yes? What?’’ The tone was the acme of detached 
ivility, but the boy was not halted by the tone. This was 
is mother, almost himself speaking; he knew the ocean of 

love on which that tone floated. 

‘“‘Oh, well,’’ he answered, ‘‘isn’t it perfectly unanswerable 
hat environment is a stronger influence than heredity?” 

““My child—no."’ The feminine face set in brown-gray 
‘urly hair, pink as to cheeks, gentle and responsive as to 
xpression, this lovely and c -harming face had a square jaw 
ind a most developed chin. All of the furce they carried 

swung into that ‘‘no.” 

The boy laughed again. “You're an amusin’ little cuss, 
ny mother,”’ he commented on the explosive “no.” “You 

set your forefeet, and dynamite won't budge you. But sup- 

ose you found I was a changeling, and rightly named 
liggins, wouldn’t you love me any more?”’ He leaned 

ross the space of sofa and rumpled the fluffy hair back- 
vards. 

“Don’t do that, Joson’’—her hands flew up, smoothing 

the hair indignantly; ‘‘I detest it. You’re a very horrid 
boy, and I wouldn't consider loving you, named Higgins.” 


H® laugh was arrested suddenly, as at something serious. 
‘No? But wouldn't you?" he demanded, and a look 
like fright was in his eyes. ‘‘Do you mean that all these 
years of ours when we've had such bully times, you and father 
— I, wouldn't count if—if just I hadn't happened to be 
born de Marlac? Heaven knows I don’t look like one,” he 
added. “I’m not in the least like you or Henry either; 
everyone says so. 9 

‘My son, you're talking great nonsense,” his mother an- 
swered matter-of- factly. ‘‘ You're tall like your father and 
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fair like—like some of his people. You're like the portrait of 
the eighth marquis at the chateau, the one whose name you 
have, Anne Josef Charles Prospére. There have been fair 
de Marlacs off and on for eight centuries. The portraits 
show it. And there was a Danish great-grandmother to you. 
Silly boy, why should you go back to your great-grand- 
mother?’’ And then with indignant vivacity: ‘How can 
I possibly say I would love you, if you weren’t you?” 

“But listen,” he insisted. “Suppose you'd adopted me as 
a scrap and—and everything else had been just as it has 
been. Suppose you'd done everything snatly as you and 
Henry have, and we’d gone about and been pals exactly as 
we have. Do you mean that I wouldn't have been I for you 
then? That you'd have laid it up against me eternally just 
that I wasn’t born of the name? I do hate to think I 
haven't more identity for you than that.” 

The woman considered. ‘It’s a ridiculous supposition,’ 
she said then, ‘“‘and I don’t know why I should reason with 
you about nonsense. It’s not that I wouldn't love you,” she 
worked out her thought. “It’s that I couldn’t—feel sure of 
you. I wouldn’t know what was in you.”’ 

“You would,” argued the lad. ‘“‘ You do know. Oh, gosh, 
if you don’t know what’s in me now, after twenty-three 
years together, it’s a pity.” 

“But” —a hand shot out and lay on his knee—‘ most 
dear, I think it’s this: It’s that a test doesn’t come in happy 
times. In happy times one lives by what one is taught; it’s 
easy. It’s when a gulf opens, when the world’s cruel and the 
sky’s black; then lessons fall away and one does what one’s 
born to do, what’s in one’s blood. You see? I know what's 
in your blood, my son—honor and responsibility for your 
name. Noblesse oblige. I cantrust you. Oh’’—the intensity 
of the voice went out in a flourish of fingers—‘‘ you'll do 
plenty of silly things. Many times your father and I shall 
wish to take you by the hair and beat you’’—she clenched 
small fists fiercely —‘‘against the wall. Without any doubt, 
that. But’’—then the gray eyes sent out a deep glow—‘‘ when 
the storm comes our child will be a de Marlac.” 


DON’T COME IN. YOU 


II 


The boy was silent amoment. Then: ‘It’s putting rather 
a lot up to me "—he spoke slowly—‘‘but I'll do my darned- 
est to swing it.” He went on: “You know history shoots 
your reasoning full of holes. Half the time the great of the 
earth act like cads, while the simple citize ‘ns are heroes and 
save the state. You know it as well as I.’ 

All he got as answer was a shrug and a look of amiablk 
and supreme stubbornness. 


E TOSSED back his head and laughed easy, big laughter. 

“If you won't agree, you won't,” he said. ‘Only I re- 
gret that you haven't any reasonableness or any confidence 
in me—merely in the tribe.’’ He hesitated a moment, smil- 
ing an amused smile. ‘‘I’ll own to something, seeing it’s you. 
I have a buzz of that bee in my bonnet too. The old boy 
whose lectures I’m taking sets forth that heredity is the big 
idea now. The best thinkers, the most modern are sticking 
to it that you've got to be born or you can’t be made. Only 
what’s in you can be brought out of you—and all that song 
and dance. I found that tickled my fancy. It’s rather 
interesting. Do you think you'd read a book about it?’ 

‘I think I wouldn’t. I think I don’t need convincing, and 
your old textbooks are stupid.”’ 

Outside on the gravel a motor horn sounded. 
there’s somebody. I didn’t mean to see people. 
tell Mullins.” 

“I must go.’’ The boy took out his watch. 
be late for a brass button. 
Eleanor Schuyler.” 

“ Joson "’—she took her tall son by the coat lapels and 
looked him in the eye, loving him, laughing at him, appe aling 
to him; her many-faceted charm was in that look— ‘my 
Joson, you like enormously to play tennis with little Eleanor. 
Don’t you?” 

The lad’s eyes met hers a bit shyly, but sweetly and hon- 
estly. “I do, mum. I was going to tell you about that.” 


‘“‘Joson, 
I forgot to 


“T wouldn't 
I’m playing tennis at four with 


(Continued on Page 85) 


THE BOY WHIRLED TO HER. 
GO OUT—AND STAY OUT”’ 
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rom Ftunger to‘Power 


C first of Several Stories Told by Women Who Have Succeeded in Business 


3}0OU cannot argue with hunger. You do 

not argue with power. As I think of the 

way I walked down that dusky street, 
looking for the man to whom I could 

say “Iam hungry,” and of the man I finally 
said it to, I know that hunger is one end of 
the arc of the swinging pendulum whose 
24] other end is power. Hunger, craving for 
Hunger, to long for Power, strength to compel 
Power, the ability to achieve that which you desire. 

I looked for a man who would say “ Here, eat!’’ and say 
that only. I did not look for a woman. Women are sus- 
picious of what lies outside their experience. And so many 
of the women I had known had no command over even 
small sums of money. You may be generous; but if what 
you handle isn’t your own, how can you give? 

I took my time. It had taken me a long while to reach 
this place, and it did not matter if it took a little longer to 
get away from it. I was still steady enough to look in faces. 
| passed by dozens of them that would not do, and the pass- 
ing carried me down the street to the courthouse, with its 
little square of green paved by diagonal walks, its benches, 
and its fountain and a man who paused to look up at the 
flag on the dome, shoulders squared to the look. 

‘‘He has been to the war,’’ I said to myself. 
has been to the war, he has been hungry.”’ 

His eyes swung from the flag to me as you have seen a 
searchlight swinging from a silvered dome toa street corner. 

I made no apology. ‘‘I am hungry,’’ I said, and steadied 
myself for fear I had not really said it aloud. It had taken 
me so long to determine to say it aloud. 

A searchlight makes peering unnecessary. Yet the shaft 
of light swung away from me as the man’s hand went in his 
pocket; it swung to the pillared entrance of the hotel across 
the street as he put the silver in my hand. 








food 


“And if he 


WAITED, for if hunger lasts long enough it blurs your 

sight, and in the blur I might have been mistaken in the 
man I had picked. Then through the lassitude of my long 
fast crept a wave of warmth, for, as | summoned courage to 
look up to see why he was so still, I found him writing a line 
on the leaf of a note- 
book, that he tore off 
as I looked up. 

He held it poised a 
moment, meeting my 
look gravely. “The 
silver is the tip for the 
waiter,”’ he said, and 
his voice was low- 
keyed like the low 
hum of a fine engine. 
‘This note will secure 
you the table-d'héte 
dinner as my quest. 
Pre sent it to De nny 
the head waiter. You 
need not mind doing 
so. Lam an officer of 
the hotel.””’ He took 
the diagonal walk 
through the court- 
house grounds. 

| went to the white 
enameled dressing 
room off the 
velvet corridor lead- 
ing tothe dining room 
of the hotel. I washed 
my face in hot water 
and drank several 
gulps of it, and seated 
at the dressing table | 
powdered and put my 
hat on carefully. The 
maid brushed me. 
Inexpensive black 
needs constant brush- 
ing. 

‘Is this hotel called 
The Lawrison be- 
cause its owner’s 
name is Lawrison?” 


| asked her. 


rose- 


e IS father’s and 
his grand- 
father’s name.”’ 

At another time | 
would have thought 
it humorous to prefer 
to take alms from a 
man with a grand- 
father. But now | 
looked at the maid's 
black dress and whit« 
apron. Surely any- 
body could be a maid, 


““HERE 
DAMI 


COMES 
WITH 


LARRY 
HIM 


Is 


To MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


“Do you mind telling me what you get for work like this?”’ 

There was a subtle change in the girl’s manger. Those 
who serve in public places where people come and go recog- 
nize the well-placed from the doubtful by little signs they 
become expert in. 

“‘Oh, you can’t make enough at this to support yourself. 
I'm married. But my husband works at night, and I have 
my afternoons and evenings, and I like my own money.”’ 

If I had not been so faint I’d have asked her how she got 
her job and what was expected of her. Few women can 
resist a direct question. But I left it until I had eaten, and 
she was not there when I came back. 

Food is nothing to you until you are hungry. If you are 
hungry and can’t get food, it becomes of enormous impor- 
tance. As I ate the excellent dinner I wondered if all hungers 
crossed over from the body into the mind and character 
when you could only satisfy them by effort beyond your 
usual strength. But I had not asked for food from a stranger 
because I had not eaten for three days—I could have borne 
that—but because I had to think to remedy my situation; 
and I could not think without it. 

So now, as the warm flow of the hot food began to stimu- 
late my brain, I sat at the table and tried to think. All about 
me people were eating. The food they left on their plates 
would have kept my mother all that last month when I had 
fought desperately to give her what she needed without 
leaving her to work for it while she was so ill. These people 
could eat when they were not hungry, just to amuse them- 
selves, because they could pay for it. I examined the 
women. They did not look like hard workers. The men 
worked for them. Many of them probably ran the men’s 
establishments, were wives or daughters; but that’s work a 
man doesn't fire you for, if you don’t do it well, and so it 
doesn’t mean food and shelter to you. 

“You don’t know anything about work,’’ I said again to 
myself, ‘“‘until it means just that to you—food and shelter 
for yourself or for somebody dependent on you.” 





SLOAN; JUST 


A HOME-BREAKER. LOOK HOW YOUNG AND SWEET 


ESCAPED THE PEN BECAUSE HE HAD A GOOD CROOK 
SHE DOES 


From a woman for whom a man worked, scarcely dif- 
ferent from the women about me, I had become—almost 
overnight—a woman who must work for herself. | 
thought bitterly of the years in which I might have 

trained myself for this exigency, and did not; and I thought 
more bitterly of the weeks in which I had looked for work | 
wanted to do and work I thought I could do—the stupid 
round of the carefully reared, carelessly trained girl trying 
to market inefficiency in an overstoc ked market place, 
amazed at the numbers besides her trying to do the same 
thing. I had found no elderly ladies going to Palm Beach 
who wanted companions of pleasant disposition. And | 
didn’t know how to be a lady’s maid. I found no widowers 
who needed housekeepers, and I didn’t know how to cook. 
I found no presidents of corporations who wanted private 
secretaries, and I had never touched a typewriter. I could 
not even persuade a cheap dry-goods store to make me a 
clerk when I knew nothing about selling, unless I went into 
the basement for an amount of money insufficient to pay my 
room rent, modest as it was. 


T WAS pleasant and warm in the rose dining room, and it 

was as cold in my tiny room as it was outdoors, so I took 
as long as I could over my dinner. I watched Denny, the head 
waiter, with his erect coolness to the waiters and his suave 
bend of the shoulders over the guests. I bore his shrewd 
scrutiny of me with renewed courage until the finger bowl 
came and I knew I would have to go, and that I had thought 
out mighty little as I sat and ate and looked about. I waited 
until he turned his back and then I put the roll a new waiter 
had left on the table in my coat pocket; and with my hand 
on the roll, trying to make the gesture less surreptitious, 
came the thought that took me from the dining room under 
Denny's renewed scrutiny without stumbling with self- 
consciousness. 

Any work held more dignity than asking for food. The 
lowliest work was better than snatching at a roll while the 
waiter’s back was turned, for fear you might not have an- 
other piece of bread for many days. All this big hotel was a 
systematized offering of the thing I must work for—food 
and shelter. Its success came from the way it was offered, 
beginning with the 
food, the dishes the 
food was served on, 
the way it was 
served—and on to 
the rose-velvet carpet 
I walked on and the 
rooms it led to. 

| went to the desk. 
“I want to apply for 
work in the hotel. 
Will you direct me to 
the right person?” 

The room clerk 
gave me the look 
that is part of a hotel 
clerk’s equipment, 
the look that discerns 
without offense, the 
thing that, like the 
maid’s appraisal of 
me before dinner, 
comes from service to 
a constantly chang- 


ing flow of people. 
‘There are two 
women, the house- 


keeper and the as- 
sistant manager. It 
depends on your work 
which one you apply 


” 


to. 


N SPITE of my re- 
solve to consider 
dignified any work 
that I could do, I an- 
swered at once, ‘‘ The 
assistant manager, 
please."” You see, | 
was no longer hungry. 
Hegave meanother 
brief survey, doubtful 
thistime. Yet he said, 
“Miss Crane; Room 
A, on the mezzanine. 
Up those stairs.”’ 
The door of Room 
A was open, and the 
woman at the desk 
did not look up im- 
mediately when I en- 
tered. I had stood in 
many offices where no 
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(Continued o7 
Page 166) 
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s © BABIES cost so much that 
we can no longer afford them? 
Is bringing up achild with the 
present standards of cloth- 
ing, education, amusements 
and what are known as “‘ad- 

| vantages’’ so expensive that 

eB} we can’t or won’t pay the 

These are not questions designed 
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merely to strengthen a plea for larger fami 







































































the country as a whole: 31 for native moth 
ers, 37 for English, 39 for Irish, 45 for Danish, 
Swedish and Norwegian, 56 for Canadian, 
177 for Italian and 117 births per 1000 for 
the mothers of all other foreign countries 

In only six states do we find our American 
birth rate higher than the foreign, and thes« 
are states where the total number of babies 
born is comparatively small when measured 


by other states. These states are North and 





lies. They are extremely significant, how 

ever, for if we keep on at the present pace of 
smaller families in our native group, the end 
will be extermination of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in this country. Our old American 
families are dying out. I can personally think 
of a dozen instances where families that were 
prominent in the life of the country one 
hundred years ago, with eight or ten chil- 
dren, have in the four succeeding genera- 
tions produced fewer and fewer children, and 
at last none. This, and possibly the last 
generation, is not self-perpetuating. Two 
children to a family are considered luxurious. 
The only child is becoming more common. 
Childless families are so prevalent that they 
seem more the rule than the exception. 

We might as well acknowledge that one of 
the reasons why women are more likely than 
ever before to remain single is the seeming 
high cost of marriage and the high cost of 
babies. That high cost may be measured in 
terms of unhappiness, self-denial or rigid 
economy, but the big reason why our young 
people today are not marrying in so large a 
proportion as formerly is economic. And the 
main reason why our native families are 
growing smaller and smaller seems to be the 
same. Our grandmothers and their mothers had 
large families. We either have none, or, at the 
most, one or two children. Of course, there are 
exceptions. If there were not there would be 
little hope left. 

Every married couple must bring two children 
up to maturity if they are simply to leave some- 
one to fill their own places. That does not mean 
any increase in the population. Our American 
colleges for men and women have recently taken 
an attitude of defense on this matter. There is 
not the opportunity here to quote all of the 
studies that have been made, but practically 
every college has made a survey of its gradu- 
ates to determine the extent of marriage and 
child-bearing. Mount Holyoke has been one of 
the latest to issue such a report. It bears throughout a 
challenging note as to college women filling family respon 
sibilities. The figures are worth quoting in part, as they 


ire indicative of the general trend: In this study it was found 





that in the preceding generation of the graduates questioned 
iverage number of children in the family was five, whilk 
for the graduates themselves the average number of children 
in their families was three It was also shown that the 
chance of survival of these children was greater when one of 
the parents was of foreign birth 


( Jur Native Birth ‘Kate ts Dew ‘lining 


AM not going to argue in this article for large families, or 

against them. All I want to do is to present the facts, dis- 
cuss their importance, give some expert opinions on the ques- 
tion and then let everyone who reads this draw his or her own 
conclusions. And it is not my intention to cover the whole 
question as to the “why” of small families. That would 
take many articles and lead us into innumerable by-paths. 
What impresses me now, however, is the prevailing impres- 
sion, or excuse, that babies and children cost so much that 
they must be classified among the unattainable luxuries for 
most of our young married people. In common with every 
one who knows the facts and has studied the situation, | am 
viewing with concern the tendency of our native stock to be 
eliminated entirely within a very few generations, if the 
present decrease in the birth rate continues. 

rhe situation is sufficiently serious for us to see just where 
we stand in this matter, and to take account of present-day 
tendencies in this direction. According to the best informa 
tion I have been able to obtain, the present conditions and 
our reaction to them are summed up in the following 
discussion: 

Within the past few years there has been a growing tend- 
ency to feel alarmed about the indisputable fact that our 
native American birth rate is declining and that our popula 
tion is being increased by the birth of babies of foreign-born 
mothers. If our good old Anglo-Saxon race is disappearing, 
it is a serious matter. It takes more than the fact that one 
is born in this country to make an American. We can con- 
sole ourselves all we choose with the idea of Americanization, 






































































































































































































































Babies 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


but if we continue having fewer babies born to native 
mothers and more born to foreign-born mothers, there is 
only one end in sight 

There is an honest difference of opinion as to the relativ 
worth of our children of native stock as compared with thos 
who have generations of foreign breeding as their back 
ground, but I think there can be little dispute as to the 
inevitable change that will come to all of our time-honored 
traditions if this state of affairs continues 

We are not faced, as France is, for instance, with an actual 
decline in the number of babies born. With us it is a question 
of preserving racial integrity. It is not only a question of 
perpetuating old American stock. It is also time for us to 
make a sort of self-analysis to find out, if we can, just why 
our American families are growing smaller and smallet 

Recently there have come to the editors of THe LaptrEs’ 
Home JouRNAL letters that have a bearing on this subject. 
The tone of these letters leads me to believe that many 
mothers, or would-be mothers, are thinking in terms of 
expense. Is the high cost of babies the reason why fewer 
children of native parentage are born than was the case 
when living and the problems of keeping up with what we 
call ‘American standards”’ was a simpler proposition than 
it is now? 

I have been trying to find out the truth about this matter. 
Certainly our national income, measured in terms of babies, 
is the most important question the country is facing today. 
Not only the babies born, but the babies that are saved and 
live to grow into healthy manhood and womanhood, will be 
the most important point in deciding what we will be as a 
nation in the next generation and in the generations that 
will follow. 

First of all, what is the situation we are facing today? The 
United States census report for 1920 gives us the latest avail 
able figures. In the registration area for births, based on 
every 1000 of the feminine population, there were 43 births 
of native-born mothers, 38 of English mothers, 39 of Danish, 
Norwegian and Swedish mothers, 42 of Irish mothers, 47 of 
Canadian mothers, 160 of Italian mothers and 85 of mothers 
of all other nationalities. 

In the New England States, which we have thought of as 
the stronghold of American stock, the number of births for 
each 1000 of the feminine population varies somewhat from 


South Carolina, Utah, Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Kentuc ky. Moreover, there is another 
side to the question. If it is not the babies 
born but the babies saved that count, the 
baby death rate is vastly important in this 
connection. Here the figures are more diffi- 
cult to obtain, but taking New York City as 
an example, we find that out of every 1000 
babies born of native mothers, 90 die during 
their first year. The other infant deaths 
out of every 1000 births of that parentage 
are 58 for Swedish, 43 for Scotch, 64 for 
Russian, 79 for French, 69 for Austro- 
Hungarian and 75 for Bohemian. So the 
American baby is slowly vanishing. The 
number of babies born of native mothers is 
growing smaller and the number of deaths of 
those same babies is getting larger. 

What is the reason? My own experience, 
and I believe it to be that of most doctors 
and nurses who have observed the matter, is 
that the foreign families are not afraid of 
large families. The cost of rearing and 
bringing up children does not occur to them, 
even if they are poor in worldly goods. Care 
at the time of childbirth is readily obtain- 
able, free of all cost, at almost all of our 

hospitals; one more mouth to feed makes little 


. 
if any difference in their scale of living; educa 
‘4 ] OS, Ly tion is free; clothing is a minor consideration, and 
/ moreover, the child, after it is fourteen years old 
‘ 


in many states before is a possible source ol 
family income. Certainly, cost does not deter the 
wealthy, but | am going to talk about their rea 
sons later. The real trouble seems to be with 
the low-salaried class, that includes everyone 
from college professors to bricklayers. I know 
there are many people who feel that these classes 
are not lar apart when it comes to eat ning power. 
But there are also the clerks and office workers, 
the small independent shopkeepers, and the men 
who are struggling to maintain a certain tradi- 
tional standard of living for their families on a 





wage that gives barely the necessities, to say 
nothing of any luxuries. Here is where the high cost of 
babies makes itself felt. Some of the letters I have men- 
tioned will show how true th s. The first one cor 
Canada, but it could be duplicated thousands 
in this countr It read 
I \ 
t \I | \\ 
irrie ur | 
M sba | s 
| ) 
I -_ § me. I 
wn Wor O | : , ae: ’ 
ri ) ny $25: te é I il, $35 ir ing | 
laundry at | il, $5; doctor $25 nasthetic, $5; t 
$95. Il nursed my baby, took entire care of her, and did all my ow 
housework My mother had seven babies and I doubt if they ill 
cost her $100 put together We have now $46 in the bank to meet 
expenses for the new baby. That represents arduous economy —m 
movies, no ball games, plain meals and shoes and clothes worn 


beyond their use and looks. If I could have my baby for $15 I could 
have a new dress and hat afterwards and my husband could have hi 
overcoat this fall. Let the doctors make a more nominal charge, and 
let the magazines and newspapers quit scaring people into thinking 





that medical and nursing attention are necessary for weeks after 
ward. Then you would see an increase in the birth rate Acl 
first meals do not need steam pressure cookers, warming plate 
mometers, etc. I have wanted a potato ricer for 

en able to get it yet. A friend of mine who is in th me 
stances as ourselves had to pay $150 for the care of her baby a he 
is still wearing the same suit she was married in 


“We Don't ‘Raise So Many Babies Now” 


HAVE quoted this letter at length, e i 
human document; it deserves it. Now for letter No. 2 


h, becaus t is suc i 


I can tell you why we don’t raise so many babies now. It is j 
plain question of expense. We had our dreams when we wert 
married, but the stork has visited us twelve time Phe 
boy. We lived in the country on our own farm. Oh! w 
made for him! We hardly knew there wa y expense. S t 
there has been a new one to begin every ear Prices have 
There have been times of sickness and terror, times whe we | \ 
had no money. The doctor became a regular visitor. When our last 
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«Mary and Martha 


‘“‘AND SHE HAD A SISTER CALLED MARY, WHICH ALSO SAT AT JESUS’ FEET, AND HEARD HIS WORD’’—Ss. Lute x, 30 
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C fwelve Tests of (Sharacter 


=e hy a ANY people listen, perhaps allured but 

still unconvinced, to the presentation 

of high ideals of spiritual quality and 

life, and the reason is the cave man. 
Young people in particilar often vis- 

ualize their moral problem in some 

such way as this: On the one side is 

the ideal life with its purity, its self- 
torgetfulness, its fine awareness of things invisible, and 

on the other side are the primitive instincts, pugnacity, 
egotism, sensuality, the cave man within; and between these 
two there is an irreconcilable hostility. Thus morally split 
and bifurcated, with the ancient savage frowning on the po- 
tential saint, folk try to live, supposing that such is man’s 
inevitable estate. 

Some, to be sure, endeavor to simplify their disunited 
lives by throwing their whole weight upon one side of the 
division against the other, but seldom with entire success. 
They try to be whole-hearted cave men, to give loose rein 
to their primitive instincts; but even if they do not en- 
counter laws of man they face that higher half of them- 
selves, their Doctor Jekyll who hates their Mr. Hyde, 
with ashamed contempt. Or if they side with their higher 
half they often have nothing better to do with their 
primitive instincts than to restrain them, thrust them 
down into their hold and shut the hatch on them. Such 
folk always have a smoldering mutiny on board. Even 
on days of quiet sailing they can hear the grumbling of 
their barbarian instincts in the hold, and sometimes 
those long-repressed mutineers break loose and seize the 
quarter-deck, and there is trouble to pay before they are 
got back again. 

Most folk are in one of these two classes: Barbarians 
with penitent and wistful interludes, or good men with 
unconquered mutinies. 

Yet both are failing to meet one of the elemental tests 
of character—harnessing the cave man. For our primitive 
instincts are neither to be surrendered to nor to be 
stamped on and cast out. They are about the most val- 
uable part of our native equipment. They are our original 
motive force, and our business with them is not to crush 
them, but to expand their uses, to organize them around 
new purposes and direct them tonewaims. In the jungle, 
for example, the hunting instinct inevitably developed 
Hlunger evoked it. Men had to hunt if they would live 
and, because Nature associates satisfaction with her 
necessary operations, men enjoyed the hunting to which 
need prompted them. Now, however, when jungle days 
are long outgrown and hunting in its old form is no 
longer necessary, the hunting instinct does not stop, but 
is lifted up, enlarged, centered around new purposes; it 
becomes driving power in some of the noblest achieve- 
ments of the race. When Magellan circumnavigated the 
earth he was hunting for the truth about the globe. 
When Galileo swept the heavens with his telescope he 
was hunting for a larger vision of the universe. When 
Pasteur, in spite of his paralysis, sought for the secret of 
disease he was hunting a remedy for human ills. When 

Augustine prayed ‘I will seek Thee, that my soul may 
live,"’ he was hunting for spiritual resources without which 
life was not worth living. To what fine meanings and 
noble aims can this primitive hunting instinct be ex 
panded! 

The difference between the best lives and the worst 
does not lie in the possession of strong primitive instincts 
by the low and the lack of them by the high. The differ 
ence lies in the purposes around which those primitiv: 
instincts are organized, and the ends to which they art 
lirected. A dog’s loyalty to his master is so fair a thing 
that unforgetable told about its depth and 
constancy. Yet a dog’s loyalty to his master began with 
1 wolf's loyalty to his pack. That was its starting point 
For primitive instincts can be transformed, and that fact 
presents to human character one of its elemental prob- 
lems and one of its finest hopes. 


II 


MBITION, the desire to overtop our fellows, to have 
more than other people have, to be more than other 
people are, has left a bloodstained trail across history. 
It began back in the jungle, where men had to conquer 
or die. Either this chief would overthrow that chief and 
seize his wives and his estate, or else that chief would 
overthrow this chief and seize his. Under such circum- 
stances, when a man was born with a powerful endow- 
ment of physical and mental force, there was but one 
channel in which that overflowing stream of personal 
energy could flow—ambition to surpass and overcome. 
When this primitive instinct, ingrained by immemorial 
necessity, passed from the jungle into history, the conse- 
quences were terrific. Pierre Fritel’s picture, The Peace 
of Centuries Past, tells the story. Between two rows of the 
piled dead, men stark and naked, women with cold babies at 
their breasts, amid the bleak desolation of old battlefields, 
the conquerors appear, Alexander, Czsar, Napoleon, and 
their ambitious company, riding on horseback amid bloody 
scenes to their supremacy. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
ruinous meanings of ambition, none of us who amounts to 
anything lacks it. That instinct is an indispensable part of 
our native endowment; it is one of the most powerful driv- 
ing forces of our lives. Let the ambition to discover the North 
Pole lay hold on Peary and no obstacles will defeat him. 





stories are 


SFtarnessing the (ave -Man 
By 
HARRY EMERSON FospDIcK 


For over twenty years he made it his ambition to plant the 
Stars and Stripes at the North Pole, until, as he says, ‘I 
long ago ceased to think of myself save as an instrument for 
the attainment of that end.’’ If a child were born in one of 
our homes lacking ambition we should be seriously worried 
Whatever we may be doing with that instinct, it is in all of 
us, and=more’ than once when it has cracked its whip we 


have done some of the best work we ever did. 
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The Night Meeting | 

_ = _ > | 

ApbALINE H. TatTMan | 

—— the fields the neighbors go, 

d Their lanterns swinging to and fro; i |i 
Overhead are the marching stars 
Restless sheep crowd at the bars; 

Underfoot the soft turf springs; 

\mong the trees the night wind sings 

In all hearts a high faith glows, 
Going to night meeting 


Silent and grave the elders walk; 
Lagging behind, the young folks talk; 
Banter and. laugh will shorten the way; 
There is a smell of trodden hay 





Old and young, and babes in arms | 
Cuddled and safe from all alarms | 
Go across the silent fields i 
Wending to night meeting | 

} 


Hark! from the small church belfry swell 
lhe measured tones of the summoning bell 
The willow sprays, in passing bent 

| (sive out a {ragrant, spicy scent 
Within the church the parson old 
} lells the Story he oft has told 
[hen fervent hymns 











and prayc! iris¢ 
Closing the night meeting 


Back through the fields the neighbe DI or 
Their lanterns swinging to and fro 
| Overhead still march the stars 
Slumbering sheep lie at the bars 
Silent and grave the elders walk; 
In tender tones the young folks talk; | | 
| 
| 


Nearer to God all of them are, 
Coming from night meeting 























The attitude of idealistic teachers toward this deep-seated 
and powerful element in our nature has often been one of 


severe repression. They have condemned it utterly as a 
curse to be cast out and trodden underfoot. Such an atti- 
tude is historically represented in old monasteries, where 
men turned their backs on this world’s ambitions and hopes 
and counted themselves holy for so doing. That same atti- 
tude is represented in some forms of evangelicalism, as in 
hymns like— ' ; 
Oh, to be nothing, nothing. 

The idea behind that familiar conception of Christianity is 

that ambition is to be crushed, and the consequence of that 





attitude has been a pallid and sickly kind of Christi- 

anity. Ifa man prays too hard ‘Oh, to be nothing, 

nothing,”’ he may get exactly what he asks. 

When, however, one turns to those great lives which 
have been the glory of the Christian movement, it is 
plain that they are handling ambition in another way 
altogether. William Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army, isa man whose figure looms the larger the longer 
we know it, as mountains look greater when we retreat 
from them. But his own phrasing of the motive power 

which drove him down into the slums of Darkest England to 
work for lives whom everybody else had forgotten was this: 
“The impulses and urgings of an undying ambition” to save 
souls. Ambition is not something to be cast out; it is to be 
lifted and expanded, oriented around new aims and devoted 
to great purposes. 
The greatest saints are always made of the same material 
as the greatest sinners. Francis Xavier the dashing, gallant, 
adventurous cavalier becomes Francis Xavier the fear- 
less, ambitious, indomitable missionary, with all the en- 
dowments of his old life reorganized around Christian 
purposes in the new. He threw none of his equipment 
away. He kept it all and used it. 

For we can employ powers like ambition in many dif- 
ferent ways. A man may be ambitious to conquer a 
neighboring chief and steal his wiv es, or he may be am- 
bitious to make a city neighborhood, through his settle- 
ment house, a more decent place in which to live. A man 
may be ambitious to be the richest man in the county, 
or he may be ambitious to make his business a blessing 
to every man who works for him and a public service to 
every customer who buys from him. A man may be 
ambitious to be saluted as rabbi in the market place, or 
he may be ambitious to lay his life, like the prophet'’s, 
on the lives of those whom he teaches and breathe into 
them the breath of life. 

When Mackay, the missionary, reached Uganda in 
Africa, the difference between him and the natives was 
not that he lacked ambition and they had it. He had 
more ambition than all of them put together or else he 
would not have been there—ambition to make Uganda 
one more province in the Kingdom of Christ. These 
primitive instincts are too valuable to throw away. They 
are meant to be developed, reorganized and rededicated, 
and the degree to which that has been achieved is one of 
the primary tests of character. The ideal man, as Jacob 
Boehme said, has all his fiery energies harnessed to the 

» 7 _ » y 
service of the light. II 


HIS truth applies to combativeness. The centuries 

are sick with it, and its trail across our generation's 
life has made for us the bloodiest days in human history. 
It began in the jungle, where men had to fight wild 
beasts or die, where they could not have survived had not 
Nature endowed them with capacity for the swift rise of 
pugnacity. We still have in our bodies the left-overs of 
that old necessity. When we are tired one of the surest 
symptoms of our fatigue is that we begin imagining con- 
troversies with other people, making up in our minds 
contentious conversations with folk whom we do not like, 
writing imaginary letters swelling with rage or bitter with 
sarcasm. The lies deep in our history. Our 
fatigued bodies crave stimulant and, if there is no real 
fight on, our bodies persuade our minds to imagine on 
so that the glands may discharge the old fluid which used 
so swiftly to prepare our fathers for a fight. So deep 
seated in us is the instinct of pugnacity. 

When one thinks of this combative spirit in relation 
with the Christian Gospel, in what sharp contrast do the 
two things stand! One's first impression is that Chris 
tianity can have nothing to do with combativeness except 
to cast it out. It is ruinous, disruptive, wrong. It has 
plunged the world in blood. Yet one cannot help remem 
bering that when Martin Luther walked into the imperial 
council hall of Charles V at Worms to meet his enemies, 
a famous general tapped him on the shoulder and said, 
““My poor monk! My poor monk! Thou art marching 
to make a stand, the like of which I, and many a general, 
in our gravest battles have never made.’’ Combative- 
ness has meanings in realms where physical violence has 
been left far behind. ‘When I am angry,” said Luther, 
“I can pray well and preach well.’’ He did not cast his 
cave man out; he made his cave man work for him. 

Pugnacity expressing itself in physical violence is sheer 
savagery, and in its organized form in war it is the most 
threatening peril that the world faces. Civilization can- 
not abide its continuance. But pugnacity has other ex 
pressions besides that. Combativeness may be in a 
soldier driving his bayonet into the abdomen of an 
enemy, or it may be in a group of scientists like those who 

are now stalking yellow fever in the five places on this planet 
where it breeds, determined to win a great fight for humanity. 
Combativeness may appear in a gunman, swaggeringly con- 
tentious and violent, or in an educator who has declared war 
on the ignorance of a Chinese province and against all ob- 
stacles is building schools with which to win his fight. Com 
bativeness may shoot up a frontier train in a drunken brawl, 
or it may go into the pulpit to attack a social evil like slavery, 
saying in Henry Ward Beecher’s words, ‘All the bells that 
God has put in my belfry shall ring!” 


reason 


(Co ntinued on Page 202 














HE Eureka 
Lunch Room 
was the only 
eating place in 
Black Hawk 
that was open 
after eight 

a o'clock. The 
Eureka operated on no regu- 
lar schedule. If the weather 
was blizzardy it closed early. 
If it was Saturday night in 
spring, after the loggers were 
back and when the roads were 
good enough for the farmers to 
come to town, it stayed open 
until ten o'clock. Gus 
Schwartz's old woman did the 
cooking; Gus, toothpick in 
mouth, took in the money and 
in times of stress lent a heavy 
assistance to the two waitresses, 
who were Annie Larson and 
Aida Sparks. 

Annie Larson was. the 
daughter of old Swen Larson, 
one of the richest and tightest 
fisted farmers in all Northern 
Minnesota. Working out was 
\nnie’s only method of getting 
into town. For two years she 
had stayed at the Bakers’, 
earned two dollars and fifty 
cents a week and gone to 
school. 

Now she was independent. 
There was no staying in at 
nights any longer to look afte 
the Baker kids; there was no 
keeping an eye on Caspar when 
she wanted to read a novel 
rhere, too, was no stuffy Mrs. 
Baker to say that Eddie Skenk 
was not a nice boy and that 
she couldn’t go to the band 
concert with him. 














‘Lee the work at tl 


Kureka Lunch Room wa 

t as hard and the pay was n¢ 
better, but it was a heady toni 
to be your own boss Anni 


vitality was elemental. Eacl 
night she slept, the window 

tightly closed, with a soundness 

nothing could disturb. It took Mrs. Schwartz five inute 
to get her waked up at six o’clock every morning 

“Like as not she’d sleep right through the trump of 
doom,’’ old Gus observed tartly, ‘‘and there'd be one hash 
slinger less in paradise."’ 

Life in Black Hawk to Annie was no end entertaining 
There was so much going on; there were so many folks on 
the street, so many lights from the store windows. It was 
fun, too, joshing the men who came to the lunch room, say- 
to them “Go chase yourself,”’ and “ Like it or lump it,”’ and 
‘Put that in your pipe and smoke it.”’ 


Ot course the ioshed her back ind sometimes a man 
would Rive het iL Sac k of ¢ indy o1 pinch her ari sly] is he 
brought him a plate of beans Annie would blush wit! 


pleasure on all such occasions and say “Oh, go on” or 
‘Now, you quit Chis represented repartee in Black Hawk, 
Minnesota. Crude and banal as it was, it contained the 
eternal feminine archness, the world-old beckoning of the 


pursued to the pursuer. Annie was intoxicated with excite 
ment. Black Hawk was to her of enchantmen 
never-ending carnival 

Annie Larson had been born and brought up in a mud 
thatched cabin on the prairie where there had been no neat 
est neighbors Small wonder that to Anni Larson Black 
Hawk was New York, Paris and Vienna 

Aida Sparks was different No one kn ich about 
Aida. She was older than Annie and not so strong, and ther 
were lines around her mouth and eyes one does not see in ¢ 


\ida said she had come north from Mankato 
Perhaps she did, but Mankato had been but one of a long 
list of places where the name of Aida Sparks had cast fort] 
a doubtful glimmer and flickered out Aida was thirt 


“4 


country girl 
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By BERNICE BROWN 
I/ustrations by Gayle Hoskins 


mavbe thirty-five, and she had burned her candle senselessly 
and magnificently. But Aida Sparks at thirty had more 
past than most women have at eighty. At thirty-five she 
was facing nothing, with seven dollars in cash, with a gentle- 
man’s platinum watch hidden deep in her bureau drawer, and 
with a sense of the beauty and bitterness of all existenc: 


( VER the counter where Gus Schwartz made change and 

kept the chewing plug and the two boxes of five-cent 
cigars Aida had tacked a picture. It had been cut from a 
magazine with a two-ply color press, and it represented New 
York in the twilight of a soft winter evening. Like lavender 
castles of pasteboard the great buildings came out of the dusk 
Blurred and vellow gleamed the thousand lights of the city 
The pavements were lavender white from the snowfall, th 
tops of cabs were white, and thin lines of white outlined the 
cornices of buildings. It was a moment of unbelievabl 
beauty and softness, a moment exquisite, mysterious, and 
et glamorously New York. 

Cheap and torn reproduction that it was, it was enough to 
break the heart of a New Yorker near dead of loneliness 
ilready. It was the first thing Larry Mitchell raised his eves 
to as he sat down at the counter of the Eureka Lunch Room 


ind ordered an omelet and coffee 
\ida Sparks looked at him a moment with graveness; 
then she smiled slowly and kindly. 


‘Dearie,’’ she said 
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rHERE IS A TYPE 
OF MAN WHO CAN 
LIVE UPON THA‘ 
COUNTRY, BREAK 
iT, PLANT 19 
MAKE IT FER- 
ribLBe BU' rH 
BOY WAS NOT ON}! 


‘omelets don’t grow wi 
the Mississippi. But you « 
have ‘em sunny side up.”’ 

Larry Mitchell’seyes focused 
almost with interest. ‘All 
right,” he said; ‘“‘sunny-side. 
Sunny-side!"" His thin lips 
drew into a line of mockery. 

The woman behind the 
counter looked at him shrewdly 
again, and she hesitated a mo- 
ment as though about to speak. 
Then she went out to the 
kitchen and ordered the two 
eggs fried after the Pollyanna 
designation. 

Meanwhile Larry Mitchell 
was alone in the lunch room 
and his eyes went back to the 
torn print on the wall. He did 
not move; it seemed as though 
he hardly breathed; but. he 
drank in every detail of that 
picture, as the eyes of a return- 
ing peasant soldier search down 
the road for the first sign of hi 





\ illage. 





[' WAS a young face, not 
very strong perhaps, but lik- 
able and intelligent. Aida knew 
that, in spite of the weaknes 
there showed breeding. He wa 
no traveling salesman come u 
from the Twin Cities with a lin 
of goods he would display next 
day in the long, bleak show- 
room of the Black Hawk Com- 
mercial House. 

There was something about 
the way his jacket fitted h 
shoulders that made Ajda 
homesick. There was some- 
thing, too, in the way his eys 
had hung on the shabby pic- 
ture that made something ris 
in her throat. He was like 1 


Making i oMa I1 of LL. Wl iy ie wane 


rong nor very enduring, bu 
with a capacity for joy tha 
few can even dream of and wit 
an equal gift for suffering 

\ida put the food before him ge ntly. She had warmed the 
plate and polished it to a shine with a napkin. She wa 

ireful the coffee did not spill from the heavy white-walled 
cup into the saucer. Generally she didn’t care. The men she 
served mostly poured it into their saucers anyway. Shi 
even stole one of the linen napkins from the old woman’: 
black walnut sideboard and gave it to him. 

The young man accepted her service without either ques 
tion or comment. Once he caught her eye and he smiled, not 
because he wanted to smile, but because it seemed the only 
cdlecent thing to do. 

\ida busied herself about the counter, lining up mustard 
jars and catchup bottles, filling the empty salt cellars, wiping 
ff the top of the sugar bowl with the same soiled napkir 
Then she reset the counter, placing at irregular interval 
along the dingy wooden slab a meager assortment of knicked 
china and plated silver. 

‘All set for tomorrow morning?” he asked at last. 

\ida smiled. ‘I reckon you're our last customer this 
evening.”’ She stopped a moment and looked down at hin 
‘I can’t say the night life of Black Hawk is anything to 
write home about 

They both smiled, and then their eyes ran away from each 
other, Neither one wanted to invade the privacy of th 
other or have his own invaded. Yet each one knew he wa 
bound to the other by a tie of mutual longing, of mutual 


loneliness 

Larrv Mitchell made the meal last as long as he could wit! 
anv reason: then he looked up again at the woman befor« 
him. ‘‘Where shal! I stay all night?’ He pointed to thx 
little pile of smart and shabby luggage, labeled with hi 
name, ‘ You see, I just got in on the train from Huntley.” 
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\ida considered a moment. ‘Oh, the Commercial House, 
| guess. They're all bad enough, both of them.”’ Then after a 
ioment: ‘You're not going te be here long?” 

lle shook his head. “No. I'm going up to Albia, just 
orth of here, I believe.” He waited a moment and his face 
ried to take on an expression of amused and cynical indif- 

rence, but the attempt did not work. “I've had a farm 
ished on me. There seemed to be no alternative but— 
rming, if | cared to eat.” 

\ida looked at him a long moment in amazement. Black 
lawk was a Paris in comparison with Albia, and the coun- 

north of Albia was as remote as the plains of Tibet, as 
ce wastes of Patagonia. 

There is a type of man who can live upon that country, 
reak it, plant it, make it fertile. But the boy before her was 
ot like one of these. They would do something awful to 
im, those flat, unfertile acres, with their never-ending ridge 
{ gray hill against the never-ending gray of sky. Yes, they 
vould do something awful to him; his nerves were too near 

the surface. He would see that land in all its starkness and 
olitude. The pioneer type doesn’t see things except as 

This piec will be good lor potatoes, There is sand in Ry 

‘Next spring, when the frost is out, we'll root up the pine 
umps on Section Four.” 

Larry Mitchell gathered up the pieces of luggage, put his 
cap on and walked to the doorway. Then at once he 
stopped and looked back at the woman at the counter. “I 
wonder'’—he said; she could see he was embarrassed, that 
what he had to say was not easy —‘‘ 1 wonder if you would let 
me have that.’’ His eyes went back to the torn piece of pa- 
per on the wall. “I come from that place,”’ he said finally. 
“ That’s—home.”’ 


A! JA SPARKS took a step toward him; then she stopped. 
Suddenly he stood before her quite as dim as the lines of 
that phantom city. She mustn't cry; she was an idiot. Cry- 
ing would only hurt him. She would give him the scrap of 
paper; she would give him anything he wanted, if it were 
in her power. She wanted now to put her arms around him, 
io tell him he mustn't go out into that wilderness. It would 
destroy him, kill him; or perhaps it would only make him 
inad, for it did that to some men. He was so young to her, as 
he stood there, so weak, so unknowing. Of course he could 
have that picture. She started to take out the pins that held 
it; then she stopped. 

“No,” she said; ‘“‘you mustn't take it—out there with 
ou. It's like taking the picture of your sweetheart and 
knowing all the time that it’s no use to go on hoping. Don't 
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you see, you mustn't take it up to Albia with you? 
leave it here. It will be—waiting for you.” 

Larry Mitchell bit his lip and squared his shoulders. 
“Perhaps you're right. I'll leave it.’’ He stopped a moment. 
“Perhaps it means something to you too.”’ 

Aida Sparks smiled again, a little wearily. ‘‘There was a 
time when I couldn't look at it either; but I can now. I've 
got by that.”’ This time she smiled with a swagger, and she, 
too, squared her shoulders. “‘ When you get to be my age you 
toughen. As for me, I’ve got an epidermis like an elephant.” 


Just 


—* MITCHELL looked at her and smiled. ‘‘ You're 
a—bird,” he said. ‘* The Creator should have made more 
like you. I shouldn’t be here now if He had.’ He stopped 
a moment, then he blundered out of the doorway. ‘Good 
night,”” he said—and he was gone. 

Aida looked a long time at the door that had closed behind 
him. She did not move. It was as though she had been 
enchanted. Then she sighed and took the dishes out to the 
kitchen, covered the fire and went upstairs to her room. It 
was cold up there. Annie was still out. There was something 
going on at the Commercial Hous« Annie had been in a 
flutter of anticipation all day \ida remembered the first 
ball she had yone to. It had been at Rector’s, the old Rex 
tor’s in the days long before prohibition. 

After she had turned out the light she slipped her haad 
under the pile of things in the drawer of her bureau and her 
fingers touched the beautiful watch of platinum and the 
slender chain. He had been like that boy this evening, gay 
and slender and not very strong. He hadn't been very 
square either; but he had loved her; she had really touched 
him. It had been very beautiful surely—and a very long 
time ago. 

Aida saw Larry Mitchell twice in the course of the next 
six months. Once he came into Black Hawk to inquire about 
the price of a harrow; but when he found out how much it 
cost he had shrugged his shoulders with amusement and 
walked out of the store. 

“‘Queer chap,” Si Larkins observed to Luke Weller. ‘‘ Don't 
seem like the sort that would fit into this country.” 

Luke Weller made no comment, but he had watched the 
young fellow with all the shrewdness of a country doctor. 
He had noticed that the boy did not seem to know what the 
price of the harrow should be within many dollars. He was 
green, all right; and this was not the sort of country that 
was kind to greenhorns 

Luke Weller watched him stroll down the street, hesitate 
a moment before the Eureka Lunch Room, then go in. There 


17 


was another queer ‘one in there, he thought. They were a 
little alike, except that life had done everything to the girl 
it was going to do. 

There were only two people in the lunch room when Larry 
Mitchell entered. Aida looked up with indifference at the 
opening door; then her eyes took on more interest than 
they had shown for weeks. 

He glanced at her casually and nodded. ‘“‘ How d’you do?” 
He came toward her slowly, and she saw that already there 
was the purposeless slough of indirection in his walk. 

She smiled at him kindly. ‘“‘Well, how's everything by 
you?” she demanded. 

“All right.””. His eyes had again slipped away from hers 
and he sat down at the counter. ‘‘Ham and eggs,” he said, 
“please, and coffee.” 

She brought him his order and stood looking down at him 
She was curious, and this reticence alarmed her. ‘‘ Well, it's 
spring today.” 

“Isn't it!’’ Still-he did not look at her 


“It must be almost beautiful now in the country,”’ sh 
offered. 

This time he looked at her strangel “Is it? I hadn't 
noticed,” 


foie SPARKS’ shrewd eyes narrowed. He was thinnet 
than when she had seen him before, and he looked some 
way vaguely unkempt, although his face was shaved and his 
suit was the same well-fitting city one. She laughed softly. 
“You're just like all farmers,”’ she remarked; “never know 
whether it’s hot or cold, spring or fall. About as much eve 
for the beauties of Nature as a ground hog. All you know 
about is crops.” 

This time he looked at her as a sick man might look at his 
nurse. ‘‘Well, that’s something to think about, isn’t it? 
That’s better than—vacuum.”’ 

She wanted to say something to him, to make him be 
candid with her, but the moment passed, and in an instant 
she saw that he was getting up from the counter. Shx 
leaned toward him, anxious and awkward. ‘You're sure 
everything’s all right then?’’ she demanded. 

“‘Couldn’t be better.’’ Again he did not look at her, and 
she noticed that his eyes slid around to the little torn print 
above the counter hastily, just to assure himself it was 
there. At the door he turned back, and she knew his smik 
was in apology for hisrudeness. ‘‘So long,”’ he said. ‘ They're 
selling lilacs back home today on the street corners 


Continued on Page 





“IT’S BEAUTIFUL HERE TONIGHT,’’ SHE THOUGHT. 
rO BE ABLE TO RECOGNIZE 


i 





‘“*BUT, HEAVENS, WHAT A LOT I’VE HAD TO GO THROUGH WITH 
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OUTSIDE IN THE 
ALLEY TWO FAT 
MEN REVOLVED 
FOR A MOMEN'! 
LIKE BARRELS 
IN THE MUD, 
THEN DRAGGED 
THEMSELVES 
OUT OF IT AND 
SAT UP 

















































The Bonneted Ftornets 


By CORRA Harris 





HAT follows is about to become history, 
one of those little mustard seeds of 
history that fall by the wayside and 
never are acceptable to historians, but 
flourish in traditions, which after all 
affect civilizations more than chronicles 
do. The period of time covered is five 
hours on a blowzy March morning. The 
scene—there will be only one scene 

was laid quite unexpectedly early in the 
morning in and around the business section, commonly 
known as ‘‘the Square,”’ of a small town which is located in 
that part of Georgia where things occasionally break loose, 
1 place bounded on the north by a cemetery, where ten 
thousand flowers bloom and the tombstones stick up lik 
he comfortable white pillows of just men made perfect at 


1 the east by a cotton factory: 














on the west by a stone 
ind on the south by the open country 


rhe name of this town is Hornetsville, so called, no doubt, 
because of the attributes and swift temperament of the 
people. It may be found on any road map, but ambitious 
geographers omit it from the larger.colored maps of this 


state, as a polite artist once omitted the mole on Cromwell's 
nose, but was obliged later to paint it into that iron counte- 
nance. This is the purpose of the present writer—to furnish 
the pigment with which Hornetsville will presently redden 
the political nose of Georgia unless all signs fail. 

rhe task is a delicate one, undertaken only from a sense of 
duty. No other reward is expected than the harsh honors 
usually conferred on a prophet in his own country. The deli- 
cacy of the business arises from the fact that the characters 
who figure in this record are women, and those who appear 
but do not figure are men. The reader knows that history is 
composed of no such material. If a woman gets into history 
she is born into it or she is married into it. In either case het 
prime minister or her husband furnishes the copy 


i was the situation with the women of Hornetsville. 
hey were typical small-town women. They attended to 
their domestic duties, believed in God, and grew old while 
they were still young. They were tempestuous in their fam- 
ily and church life. This was due to certain repressed ener- 
gies and views. They saw things that were wrong, but could 
not remedy them because they were women. The moment 
the Hornetsville men left their homes in the morning they 
ceased to be regarded in the sacred domestic sense as lords 
and husbands. The women talked about them as if they 
were an alien and shiftless population, indifferent to decency, 
order and welfare of the town 
noticeable how loyal a woman can be to a man as her hus 


It is becoming more and mor 
and while she regards him with indignation and contempt 
kvery one of these women at one time ort 
inother had said what she would do ‘‘if she were a man.” 


i citizen 


lsut no one, of course, expected this privilege of gender to be 


onterred upon her. It was too late And unless you were a 


an, what could you do? 








I/ustration by Arthur G. ‘Dove 


Conditions were especially bad during the autumn of 1920, 
The cotton factory closed. The stone quarry shut down. 
Trade was slack. The streets of Hornetsville were crowded 
with idle men. Nothing so infuriates industrious women as 
idleness in their mankind. Why, they asked, did not these 
men clean up the town, make it a respectable place to look at 
and live in, if they had nothing else to do? Because, the men 
answered, labor demanded four dollars a day, and there was 
no money in the town treasury to pay such wages 


ti N quite unexpectedly the Nineteenth Amendment 
was ratified. So far as the men were concerned, suffrage 
for women fell like a ‘‘dud”’ in their midst 
it was the result of a political scuffle carried on with consid 

erable feline ferocity by a certain class of superfluous women 
seeking publicity, which would have practically no effect 
upon the rank and file of women. 

The future of this nation really depends upon whether 
their judgment was sound in taking this view. And the issue 
will not be decided by the prominent leaders in the fight for 
suffrage. These women have shot their bolt.’ ‘Now, and for 
some time to come, they will have nuh influence with 
the regular political bosses of the old parties, but never with 
the great mass of plain women who neither think nor act for 
publication, nor from the hysterical animus of sex. 

Watch the small-town women and the country women if 
you want to know what effect the Nineteenth Amendment 
will have upon national life. 

This is the reason why | claim that while what happened 
in Hornetsville on this windy day in March, 1921, may have 
had all the caricature marks of a termagant comedy, it was 
really history getting its thesis revised in a little town, just 
as you make a small model of the invention you hope to 
patent which may afterwards revolutionize some great 
industry. 

Hornetsville was in a sibilant uproar from the day one 
hundred women stormed the registrar's office and wrote 
their names in the new book of life in this present world 
where only the names of male voters had been written until 
this evil day. At last that “ privilege of gender” they craved 
had been conferred on them without the change of nature or 
sex. It was like getting the degree of Doctor of Domestic 
Citizenship. 

Chen a sort of bass rumble was added to this whispering 
feminine fierceness when the regular ticket for mayor and 
town council was plentifully scratched and three men put in 


| hey supposed 


who did not belong to the syndicate of political affairs in the 


town. The women had committed this blasphemy, thereby 
gaining control of the council. For the new councilmen 


were: Doctor Martin, whose professional fortunes depended 
upon his popularity with his women patients, because not 
enough men are sick enough in a small town to keep bread in 
a doctor's mouth; the Reverend Thomas Snow, a resident 
clergyman, two-thirds of whose congregation consisted of 
women and children, who could or might not furnish the 
spiritual enthusiasm so essential to the life and growth of a 
church; Judge Ault, a retired lawyer, old and long detached 
from everything but those views and virtues a man takes 
time to cultivate in his feebler years; the flattery of women 
was sure to soothe him into doing their will upon all occasions. 

After this catastrophe followed others in quick succession. 
Mrs. Felicia Fawn was made city treasurer, although there 
was no precedent for putting a woman in this office. Still, no 
one dreamed how bad it would be until Mrs. Fawn, a prim, 
pretty little widow who had managed her own affairs thrift 
ily, called for an auditing of the books. Not since the exist 
ence of Hornetsville had such an offense been committed 
against the conduct of outgoing officials rhe result, pub 
lished as a legal advertisement in the Hornetsville News, wa 
horrifi€. It disclosed the names of all delinquent taxpayer 
many of them prominent citizens; showed that some twenty 
thousand dollars was due; and gave the victims until the 
first of the following month to pay this money. 

They paid. The result was much bitterness, several cases 
of serious financial depression and a municipal opulence 
unheard of in the history of Hornetsville. Simultaneously, 
the henpecked council was induced to appoint a committee 
of women, and to appropriate a considerable sum for a pur- 
pose which was not advertised until it happened. 

Thus on this windy morning in March twenty-five women 
of Hornetsville filed into the Square. They wore their fight- 
ing clothes, which, as ‘everyone knows who knows women, is 
the warrior garment they put on when they are about to 
tear up things and clean house—not pretty, but strong and 
durable and of any dim shade of the color it used to be. But 
that which set them off like the neck feathers of termagant 
wrens were the sunbonnets with ruffled tails that they wore. 
This may have been partly for the purposes of disguise, but 
chiefly as a protection to every woman's crown of glory, her 
hair, even if it is not much hair. 


Me: TILLY led this singular procession. She was a tall, 
angular woman with an executive imagination, and a 
grim capacity for producing reality out of the same. The 
others were every woman who dared to come. They were 
accompanied by a mob of small boys and laborers, armed 
with pitchforks, shovels and brooms. 

rhe male citizens, seated comfortably tilted back in split 
bottom chairs on the pavement in front of their offices and 
places of business, looked up from their morning papers and 
stared at these bobbing, bonneted figures accompanied by 
this comet's tail of boys and men. The floating breeches 
population, come in from the quarry and factory for an idle 


(Continued on Page 135 
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BHE organization of 

Trinity or ““Old 

Swedes*’ Church of 

Wilmington, Dela- 

ware, dates from the 

year 1627, when the 

first Swedish colony settled at 

the mouth of Christina Creek on 

land purchased from the Indians. 

Here they erected asmall church, 

and this simple structure served 

their needs as a house for divine 

worship until 1699, when the new 

building, which had been started 

on May 28, 1698, was completed, 

and on Trinity Sunday of that 

year the church was dedicated 
and consecrated. 

On the eastern gable is a Latin 
sentence which, translated, reads: 
“The light arising from on high 
shines in the darkness." Pews 
were distributed according to 
services rendered in the erection 
of the building, and not accord- 
ing to wealth or social rank, and 
became inalienable inheritances 
in the families of the original 
owners, descending from father 
toson. Inthe churchyard lie the 
dead of many generations, of al- 
most every religious denomina- 
tion. Here lies the late Bishop 
Alfred Lee, of the Episcopal 
Church, who was selected as a 
member of the American Com- 
mittee for the Revision of the 
King James Bible. Here, too, lie 
the remains of the Hon. Thomas 
F. Bayard, who won for himself 
and for our Government such 
high esteem during his ambassa- 
dorship at the Court of St. James, 
to which he was appointed by 
President Cleveland. 
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“Old Swedes” (hurch, Wilmington, Delaware 





““THE DIFFICULTY IN REGARD 
TO YOU IS WHETHER OR NOT 
WE SHALL SUCCEED IN CON- 
CEALING YOUR IGNORANCE”’ 





gore) N ( IE. upon a time there was a girl 
fr ' } 

tego) named Una who had a clear, not to 
; }j} say calculating, brain and a great 


* 
hy 7, many curls. She was little, so little 
b= 


Siamsee—8) that it seemed a shame to allow het 





to go out alone. She had an analytic mind, 
five dimples, a highly developed mathematical 
sense, a very disconcerting way of looking at 





people, a forceful handwriting, an adorablk 


smile, a habit of speaking her mind without 
fear or prejudice, a streak of ambition, sweep- 
ing eyelashes, an independent spirit, and such 
a beautiful pout. 

Una was twenty and looked perhaps sixteen. 
She taught, among other subjects, domestic 
economy at a high school, and great was 
her knowledge of hydrostatics and dynamics. Una’s 
outlook was hard and clear. She strove to attain 
progress and success, but she was too proud to employ 
physical attractions in furthering her ambition. She 
despised girls who were married for their looks, and 
despised marriage as means toa finaneial end. Chiefly 
on account of her dimples Una disliked and distrusted 
men, and chiefly on account of her mathematical sense 
she tolerated them. 

Una’s mother was a doting and stupid woman. Her 
father was, if possible, stupider and more doting. 
Between them they made a conspiracy and, like the 
conspiracies of many other foolish and infatuated folk, 
it succeeded. They sent a portrait of Una to a pic- 
torial paper where, after prolonged examination by 
experts, who were mostly actors with corrugated iron hair 
and a devotion to phosphates, it was awarded first prize in 
a beauty competition. 

The newspapers raved; the film magnates gathered in 
their legion. From east and west offers to ‘star’ and 
‘“feature”’ fell in dozens upon the doormat of Number 19, 
\cacia Walk, Southend-on-Sea—a mat which appropriately 
enough bore the word ‘‘Welcome,” or rather its Latin 
equivalent. 


Wi her portrait first appeared in the paper Una was 
bitterly wroth with her parents. How, she queried, was 
discipline to be maintained at her classes, if such vulgar 
extravagancies were permitted? It was disgusting that her 
likeness should be exhibited in company with “Fair Com- 
petitor from Cambridge,’ ‘“A Blackpool Beauty,” ‘Sea 
Sprite from Skegness” and the like. Disgusting! Her 
portrait had been titled ‘‘A Wistful Westcliffe Maid.” 

Una was not at all wistful; she may have looked wistful, 
but she wasn’t. She hated wistful people, and said so; she was 
unaware that while expressing detestation of wistfulness her 
sweeping lashes and her pout acted traitorously against her. 

Although gifted with unbounded courage, she hardly 


4 


lared to ta her class on the day of selection for the prize 
of bea lo conceal chagrin and embarrassment, sh¢ 
| her curls into a tight bun and wore pince-nez whicl 

reat nterfered with her sight. Her entrance into the class 
room was the cue for an up 

roar. There was clapping, then 

tamping of feet and som 

shrill maidenly cheers. The 








bun and the pince-nez were 
regarded as very fine exam- 
ples of humor and loudly ap- 
plauded. With the 
difficulty Una succeeded in 
making herself heard. 
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By 
ROLAND PERTWEE 


What she said was disparaging to the intellects of those pres- 
ent. There was no charity in her choice of words. She let 
out and a silence fell. 

Presently came a summons from the principal. The prin- 
cipal said, ‘“‘Such vulgar notoriety,’ and so on. Una agreed 
with every word. The principal concluded: ‘“ Mr. Wool 
gar’’—he was chairman of the school council—‘‘is here and 
wishes to see you.”’ Terrible news this. Mr. Woolgar’s 
appearances were portents of disaster. 

In the corridor outside the council chamber Una paused 
and bit the back of her hand. Then she removed her pince- 
nez and shook out her curls. The five dimples which had 
been taking the morning off went quickly to their posts. 

Mr. Woolgar was much nicer than might have been 
expected. His first words were: ‘‘ Miss Drayton, this sort 
of thing won’t do.”’ His last: ‘‘ I’m dashed if I wouldn’t have 
given you the prize myself.””. Una hated him and despised 
herself. 

She arrived home in time to sort over the first batch of 
correspondence. There were many letters of congratulation, 
several applications from photographers for sittings and an 
offer to appear on the films. ‘‘ You must write at once and 


accept it,”’ said her mother. Una tore the letter in half and 
threw away the pieces 
Next morning there were five more offers You must 
1 cept then ill, het mother Sa d | na destroved the ll 
“Oh, d ’ wailed Mrs. Drayton, ‘‘ 1] suppose you want t 
go on teaching for the rest of your life.”’ 
Una looked at her with pity ‘My dear mother,” sh 
iid, ‘‘you seem unable to work out the simplest cs 


( N HER way to the school she was snapshotted by several 

reporters with the unmistakable stamp of London upon 
them. Una was angry and pouted. That pout in varying 
degrees of enlargement and reduction appeared next day at, 
roughly speaking, three million breakfast tables. 

“What a film face!’’ said the wise enes of the film world. 

Offers continued to pour in and were as continuously 
ignored. Mrs. Drayton was in despair. Una continued to 
take her classes to all outward appearances unmoved. But 
in her bedroom at night she lay with wide open eyes while her 
ambitions soared upward to astonishing heights. 

Failing to receive satisfaction by post, the emissaries of 
the film world began to call in person. Una declined to see 
them and went on declining until one day the four biggest 
men in the business gathered together at Southend. Ther 
was Belmore, of The Superb; Sharp Dexter, of The 
Great Universal; Fennimore Sleath, of Non Pareil Films, 
Limited; and F. S. Arbiter, whose latest production, How 
Far is St. Helena? had shaken continents with admiration. 
[hese giants, by an odd coincidence, traveled down in the 
same train and eyed each other with rude hostility. On 
after another they called at her father’s house and then at 
the school. Una smiled, for the moment was at hand. She 
regretted inability to see anyone during class time, but gave 
each an appointment for four-thirty that afternoon. 

lhe atmosphere was electric when the rivals found them- 
selves gathered about a single table. Una allowed them ten 
minutes to get acclimatized to one another. 

Belmore, a huge man with a fat, smiling face, broke the 
ice by laughing and slapping his thigh. ‘“‘Seems to me, gentle- 
men,” he giggled, ‘‘we’re up against a tough proposition.” 

\ moment later the tough proposition entered. She was 
wearing a blue-and-white checkered frock with a Quakerish 
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collar. Una stood on one foot and scratched 
the toe of it with the sole of the other. A shaft 
of afternoon sunlight set fire to her curls. Una 
knew where the afternoon sunlight pitched at 
that particular hour and had delayed her en- 
trance for the passing of a cloud. The four 
men gazed spellbound and speechless 
Then F. S. Arbiter said: ‘‘ Oh, clever, 
( le ver se 
Una shook her curls and walked briskly to 
the table. 
“And now,” she demanded in a precise tone, 
“what can I do for you?”’ They began to 
speak, but Una held up a hand. ‘One at a 
time,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘or we shall get nowhere. 
Mr. Sleath perhaps would begin.” 
Fennimore Sleath did not approve of this introduc- 
tion. He was accustomed to respect, not to say fawn- 
ing, from tyros. Here was a young person without a 
sense of proportion. He frowned and said: ‘It is 
possible, Miss Drayton, I might consider offering you 
an engagement.”’ 
‘‘Why, surely it has gone beyond consideration.” 
Sleath waved a hand testily. ‘ You lose sight of the 
fact that I am able to do you a great service.” 
‘“‘And yourself?’ queried Una. “It can’t all be 
kindness of heart, Mr. Sleath.’’ He folded his arms 
and looked grim. Una turned with a smile to Belmore 
“Mr. Belmore!” 
“Isa three years’ contract any good ?”’ bubbled that 
jovial man. 
“It’s certainly better,’’ she admitted. 
‘And five years is better still,’’ Sharp Dexter cut in. 
Una shook her head. ‘‘Too long. Don’t you agree 
Arbiter?” 
F. S. Arbiter said nothing. 
“Tf it’s a matter of contracts ’ began Sleath 
But Belmore interrupted: ‘“‘You’ve had your go, Sleath 
What you're driving at, my dear, is that a long sentence is 
no good unless the reward is large enough to justify it 
Now suppose I offered ra 
“Thousand the first year, fifteen hundred the second, two 
thousand the third,” said Sharp Dexter as fast as he could go 





clever 


Mr 


B' IT Una was earning nearly fifty pounds a year at the high 
school. It justified her scorn. She made a despairing 
gesture, pouted and looked at F. S. Arbiter. He said noth- 
ing. He was busy working out the precise commercial value 
of that pout. Among the other three men the argument 
and the competition became general. 

Una tucked in her chin and giggled. 
tremendous fun. 

‘‘Now come on, Miss Drayton, it’s your turn to speak.”’ 


After all, it was 


She became serious at once. Her dimples fled. ‘All this is 
very exciting,’ she said, ‘‘ but rather foolish. Here you are 
throwing offers at me as though I were a great actress with a 
great reputation I know well enough I have what you'd 

ill a film face ind on face value I look like 1 property 
Well, p’r’aps lam and p’r'aps not. It would be a pretty poor 


t r 
bargain for you if at the 


end of three months vou 


found you'd spent your 
money on nothing, and it 
would be a pretty poor 
bargain for me if in that 
time I found I was all i 
you imagine I may be. 
In view of that I reject ‘ 
all your offers and I have 









‘ONE AT A TIME,’’ SHE PLEADED, ‘‘OR WE SHALL 
GET NOWHERE 
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take one hundred 
pounds and I'll play lead in one film, and when it’s over, 
I'll dictate my own terms.” 

A dispute broke out among the three bidders.  F. 


a proposal to make of my own. 


S 
Arbiter said nothing. ‘But that’s silly, my dear girl” 
“How are you going to decide’’—‘‘I mean if you destroy 
competition ”’ 
“| suppose it is difficult,’”” Una admitted, ‘but as a matter 


and so on. 


of fact | have decided.” 

And really the sum was a simple one \fter How Far is 
St. Helena? the whole world would be waiting expectantly 
for F. S. Arbiter’s next production 

“Will you offer me a part, Mr. Arbiter? 

I wonder,”’ he said. Then—“ Yes, I'll risk 
The others rose and took their leave 
Presently he | 


Fk. S. Arbiter paused and pondered 


put his 
hand on her shoulder ‘Miss Drayton,” he said, ‘I don’t 


like you at all You have about as much personality as a 
bicycle and seem about as hard.’’ Una looked hurt. He 
watched the qui k color come and go. Oh, come,” he said, 
that’s better I dare say we shall make something of you 
the er 1 
Ita as 
I he 
ind mother came in—they 


a2 AT evening when her father 
had been sent out for the afternoon—Una had an ar- 
nouncement to make. ‘‘ Mother and father, you'll be glad to 
hear I’ve given up being a school-teacher. My letter resign- 
ing is over there. You'll be glad to hear I’vé sold my curls 
and my eyelashes, my poutand my dimples for one hundred 
pounds."’ Her voice went suddenly choky. ‘‘Isn’t it 
utterly vile and contemptible of me!”’ 

And so the high school knew her no more. A few of her 
pupils shed tears. The principal shook her head and was 
confident Una would regret the step she had taken; and 
Mr. Woolgar, who happened to meet her behind a screen of 
laurels in the front garden, said: ‘‘ What about a bit of quiet 
lunch together?” a::d heard enough about it to discourage the 
idea. 

Angel of the Offshore Wind, was the title of F. S. Arbi- 
ter’s new film. He was fond of Kipling quotations. The 
film starred Una Drayton. It was magnificent; it 
was beautiful. Una was the angel; everyone was agreed on 
that point—a darling, and so clever! Those adorable dim- 
ples! That pout! Such curls—and understanding! She 
was plucky, too, positively refusing to deputize any of the 
dangers to which the character was exposed to a substi- 
tute 

Una Drayton had no need to go forth and look for fame. 


ht She captivate | 


too 


also 


It was hers in a single ni 
wrung the hearts of nations 
hitherto happy homes were wrecked in consequence of her 
The huge picture-going public acclaimed her 
‘‘sweetheart’’ the movies had ever 
provided. Only Una herself, F. S. Arbiter or two 
others knew what a swindle it all was 

Una liked F. S. Arbiter, because he was every bit 
ind straightforwar¢ They | to meet 
overnight and discuss the would be taken the 
following day. Their dialogue at the first of these meetings is 
worthy of record 

F. S. Arbiter had a way of holding his head in his hands 
and accumulating thoughts which in due course he fired off 
very rapidly. “I ill I dislike 
n 


continents, 


~ 


ind heaven knows how many 


re lease . as 
incomparably the best 
and one 


as frank 


1 as she was herself 


ust 


scenes that 


shall ( vou Una because sut 
tmcs ie 


I shall cal 


¥" S, you will, bec 1use 1n I itters Of W rk | expect 
plicit obedience. You will do well to assume that 


| you Mr. Arbiter,”’ she replied 


gl ght. Ve g 
( Ss. we ine 
| Unde 
The difficult ega 
ul WwW ret he rnot we | j 
I ince Una colored. “Dor 









inter 
By 
utter want ol appreciation for 
those gifts which in your cas¢ 
nature has been singularly 
lavish in bestowing.”’ 

‘If you are referring to 
my looks * Una began. 

But he interrupted 
her: ‘‘My dear Una, 
you are absurdly 
proud of all sorts of 
things that don’t mat- 
ter at all. You 
proud of being prac- 
tical, aloof, of possess- 
ing a contempt for 
men and an easy con- 
fidence in your intel- 
lectual superiority. 
You regard it 
creditable to be frank 
to a point of rudeness 
and to disavow the 
existence of sweetness 
and of romance. Over 
and above all that you 
endowed with at- 
tractive appearance 
and qualities out of 


pt; I haven't finished 


‘ignorance’ I imply yout 


are 


are 


proportion to those of UNA RETREATED INTO THE SI 
anv other girl I've WHERI SHE LAY ON THI SO} 
met.” KNEES UP. SHE WANTED 
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UNA ENTERED THE SOCIAL ARENA 


EVERYWHERE, SHF 


‘“‘T hope to prove, Mr. Arbiter, I shall have the intelligence 
to use them to our mutual advantage.”’ 

‘It is doubtful,”’ he returned. ‘‘The eye of the camera is 
cruel and searching; it is a sure detector of values 
I realize with that vou are not fool enough to be 
genuinely natural, but what I don’t know is whether you ar 
clever enough to be apparently natural, whether you will be 


false 


regret 


able to farm out your 

charms in the likeness of 

realities.’’ HOW WOULD YOU CARI 
“That question only rO MARRY MI 

time can answer,’ said ‘I’M WONDERING, UNA 

Una, ‘‘but don’t forget sain SLOWL? 


the first time you saw me 


‘‘In that doorway?”’ 
She nodded, and he nodded 
too. ‘Yes, it was admi- 
rable; also it was rather 


You will remem- 
ber I used the word ‘clever’ 


pitiable. 


in commenting upon it 


‘Well, look here,’ said 
Lina I'll guarantee 

ec} ‘ eal : 

\ I n tears <« I pies 

isl | 
| S. A 

biter | lw 
know Bu che 
the publ 

“Ves,”’ said Una et 


phatically, and 1 


S' BSEQUENT develop- 

ments proved she was 

right Following on the 

tremendous success of ‘The Angel of the Offshore Wind,”’ 
from the greatest film producers in Amer- 
ica came fantastic offers for the services 
of Una Drayton. It was generally agreed 
that she was worth any money. She, how- 
ever, stuck to F. S. Arbiter, not from m¢ 


tives of sentiment, but because she liked 
working with him and approved his met! 
ods There was, besides, another reasor 
which she never revealed. It was con 


tained in a shadowy doubt as to what 
extent he was responsible for her triumph, 
and where, in her performance, his judg 
ment was controlling her own. 

When she conveyed her decision to r 
main, F. S. Arbiter’s gratitude was not so 
pronounced as might have been expected 
‘I’m not at all sure you are acting wisely,” 
he said, “In many ways it would be better 
to get you over to America.” 

“Why?” 

“Several reasons. The 
comparative smallness of 


first be ing the 


England In 


rING ROOM, America you're less likely to get known 
\ WITH HER “But the film is a huge success in 
ro CRY America already.”’ 


LARGELY 


WE 


IN A 


N1 


SPIRIT 
EVERY WHERE 


oO 


F PI¢ 


QUE. 


“T meant personally known 


receiving numbers of social inv 


r 


‘Yes 

“Then take my advi 
Refuse them! Why? 

He shook his head 

Artistes ought to be 


“Oh, clever, 


} 


Una threw the 
and walked out, head in air. 








e replied. 
somehow it sounded more like a criticism than a compliment 
stole of Russian sable across her shoulder 
Looking through the window 
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‘ Dangerous, ' 
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ibout disappointing 


“‘And that I 
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‘Yes, clever by all m« 
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0 small 
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Very hard,”’ he noc d 


Y. me Arbiter reflected that really she was t 
out by herselt ‘Silly little ass,’ he ttered 
with his w 
“*() TINA entered the social arena large 
S pique Her success on the screen assure 
reception in the houses of the elect. She was invi 
where, and without allowing these entertainm 
fere with her professional vocation, she went 
And wherever she went, there was a sensat 
and chivalry of Britain tumbled ove r 
effort to attract her attention Dhey 
privilege of opening doors and vied with on 
the honor of escorting her to a taxi. Some 
pered hasty proposals while helping | int 
cloak, others resorted t he post 
their distresses and ambitior 
her flat in Albert Hall Mansi 
with tips and entreaties to bi “ 
time on the bare hope of a 
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a|HE buying of any good reproductions of period 


~i} niture be affected by any 


style. Correct 


furniture must always be looked upon in the 
light of an investment, for here you obtain 
for your money not only furniture of beauty 
that will enhance the value of your home, but 
with it you have the assurance that never 
| will the beauty and desirability of your fur- 
fleeting change of 
copies of period furniture are ageless in design 


and taste; one hundred, two -hundred years from today 


these 
thoug 
itterns tft 


lor novel 





authentic 
h tl y hi 


styles will be as beautiful and desirable as 
witnessed, meanwhile, many uninspired 
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C furniture that Wont Go Out of Style 


By Ethel Davis Seal: Mlustrations by Lurelle Guild 


The reason why the old period styles have come down to 
us as the best the world has ever produced is not because 
they are old, for just as many of the contemporary styles of 
those days have not come down, since they were unworthy 
of emulation. The real reason why we are dominated by 
these period designs is because they were designed by genius. 
Architects who created cathedrals, castles and buildings that 
have since been numbered among the wonders of the world 
did not hold themselves above the designing of a perfect 
chair or table. Sculptors such as Donatello thought it worth 
their best efforts to design a single piece of furniture that 
would merit their art; an old master such as Botticelli 
would gloriously paint a chest. And later, in England, the 
inspired genius of Angelica Kauffmann gave us domestic 


a et li ds mia slash RMN ec la 


THE HIGH-SHOULDERED, 


COMPACT 


CHARACTER OF THE SHERATON STYLE, IT IS 


PARTICUI 
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painted furniture that has in its beauty since influenced all 
other painted furniture. 

Our present age will stand to posterity for something that 
is especially fine and noble. Just this: We shall be honored 
for our acceptance, adaptation and continuance of the old 
and inspired period styles. For by handing down our modern 
adaptations and interpretations of the perfect designs of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, we are doing as much for 
future centuries as the past ones have done for us. 

In this special discussion of one period | have chosen an ex- 
ample from the last of the period designers, Thomas Sheraton 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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HAT is to be done 
¥} about the country 
doctor? He is a pass- 
ing species. The 
places that knew and 
loved him, looked up 
to, trusted and con- 

fided in him, know 
him no more. The men of the old 
school, who practiced general medi- 
cine, with all that it implies, over 
broad and difficult areas and practiced 
it wisely, kindly and well, less by 
virtue of technical education than by 
gift of their own skilled faculties plus 
the “doctor’s sixth sense’’ gained 
through arduous experiences—these are dying out. 
Practitioners of lesser though still well-advanced 
middle age, who have won their spurs in this rig- 
orous field, are moving to the cities or larger towns 
where life is easier and professional facilities more 
adequate. The young graduates are specialists of 
one kind or another. Rural practice holds out 
neither opportunity nor rewards commensurate with 
the demands of their intensive but restricted train- 
ing. Of the medical Old Guard of the country districts, all 
die and most resign, and there is none to take their places. 
What are the outlying regions to do? Who is to look after 
the well-being of the farmer? 

Numerically there is no lack of physicians. Though 
stiffened medical requirements have in recent years sacri- 
ficed quantity to quality, eliminating the fly-by-night 
school of medical miseducation, with the result that our 
universities graduated in 1922 only half the number of 
M.D.’s turned out twenty years before, nevertheless, the 
hundred and fifty thousand licensees now practicing or ac 
credited to practice in the United States represent one to 
every seven hundred and twenty-six inhabitants; about 
twice as many per capita as there are in Europe. The diff 
culty lies not in an insufficient total but in the uneven 
distribution. In our American cities of half a million or 
more, there is one doctor to every 529 of population; in the 
cities of 200,000 to 500,000, one to every 493; in the medium- 
sized communities of 50,000 to 200,000, one to every 578; in 
the smaller urban places of 10,000 to 50,000, one to every 
563; while the town of 5000 to 10,000 is better supplied, with 
one to every 527 people. But below the 5000 population 
limit the ratio shoots upward; in fact it almost doubles. In 
the smaller towns, villages, hamlets and open country every 
doctor has, on the average, 1020 human beings potentially 
dependent upon him for care and advice. 


Incredible Areas With Few or No‘Doctors 


‘La condition is peculiar to no state or section. The 
Northwestern area, bigger than the whole of Connecticut 

which is served by three overworked, highly motorized physi 

cians, is matched in lesser degree by one of the oldest settled 
regions of the East, which is the center of four hundred 
doctorless square miles. One instinctively regards the Em 

pire State as enjoying all the advantages of an old and 
highly disseminated civilization; yet there is a region around 
Oneida Lake denuded of medical practitioners for fifteen 
miles in all directions; mountainous Hamilton County with 
eight hundred square miles and four thousand population 
lacks a resident physician in six out of its nine towns, and 
has no laboratory facilities, no public health nursing and no 
general hospital within its boundaries. Pennsylvania reports 
a flourishing town of 3500 people with only one medical 
man, and another of 2500 with none. 

Dr. Paul W. Goldsbury’s painstaking investigation of rural 
conditions in Massachusetts, conceded to be medically one 
of the foremost states, showed that two years ago seventy- 
eight of the towns, comprising half the area of the state and 
iggregating over 50,000 population, were without physicians. 
in rural Ohio there are 1161 people to every doctor, and 
sixty-four per cent of the country medicos are graduates of 
third-rate schools—or worse. In rural Louisiana the ratio is 
one to 1180 of populace. Georgia and Virginia each have 
communities which must summon professional aid over 
twenty miles of bad road in case of illness or accident. In 
the mountains of Kentucky and West Virginia there are 
settlements which are a full day's travel away from doctor 
or nurse; one practitioner in Arizona enjoys (?) an “‘un- 
opposed ”"’ practice covering 11,379 square miles; and in the 
homesteaders’ lands of farthest Montana the pioneers are 
sometimes two months away from medical care! 

I have been told, by a health official who visited it, of a 
California hamlet, a little, stagnant deadwater left by the 
ebbed current of the mining rush, but still large enough to 
maintain a school of nearly fifty children and a church, 
where today birth, death, preventable disease and repar- 
able accidents take their course with nothing better than 
haphazard local attendance, because the nearest available 
physician in order to reach there must travel forty-two 
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The Vanishing (sountry 


Doctor 


By SAMUEL HopkKINs ADAMS 


miles, twenty-five of which are over a jerkwater railroad, 
the last seventeen on muleback across a trail too narrow for 
any other transport. When the medical representatives 
appeared, the people flocked in from all the adjacent coun- 
try to learn how to care for themselves and their children. 
It was all that could be done for them: to give them such 
fundamental instruction as a casual first-aid neophyte would 
receive. 


Familtes That Have Never Seen a ‘Doctor 


TT’HE islands of ‘Maine, some of them with a considerabk 
populace of fisher folk, think themselves fortunate if the 
semi-amphibious mainland physician gets around once a 
week in his power-boat. Some of the desert towns of Texas 
expect no more frequent visits from the ‘‘ Doc’s sand flea, "’ 
as the hard-used medical auto is irreverently termed. Florida 
has its towns which, in bad weather, the physician can reach 
only by boating up the forest rivers, and then sometimes 
he must hew his way with sickle and boat hook through the 
choked congestion of the water hyacinth, loveliest of aquatic 
blooms and most obstinate of aquatic obstacles. There ar 
mothers of large families in the Appalachians of North 
Carolina who have never in their lives set eyes on a licensed 
medical practitioner. 
lo return to New York State, the locality with which | 
1m personally most familiar. Our nearest village, Owasco, 
according to the records, had in the 
early sixties, six active physicians. 
There were three in Kelloggsville, 
i few miles away, and seven in the 
pre-Revolutionary town of Moravia. 
Today there is not 
one in Owasco, not 
one in Kelloggsville, 
not one in any of the 
villages near by, and 
only two in Moravia 
rhe countryside is 
mainly dependent 
upon the nearest city, 
Auburn. This dimi- 
nution, amounting in 
many cases to denu- 
dation, of rural doc- 
tors is, so far as I can 
judge from medical 
association and offi- 
cial state reports, 
common to nearly all 
parts of the country. 
Not only this, but 
those who are left are 
mostly the old men. 
Goldsbury’s report for Massachusetts points out that the 
average age of rural practitioners has risen in the last few 
years from forty-eight to fifty-seven. When the New York 
State Health Council recommended that nobody be ap 
pointed local health officer who was over sixty-five years of 
age, the recommendation had to be ignored because there 
were so many districts in which the youngest—or, very 
likely, the only—practitioner was beyond that limit. The 
seriousness of this age condition is twofold: first, the aged 
are unfitted for the special rigors of country practice, with 
its all-hours, all-weathers, all-conditions demands; second, 
the expectation of life of the incumbents is short, and where 
are any to be found to take their places? 
Loud and insistent sounds the cry for help. State Boards 
of Health are under constant pressure to act as clearing 
houses for supply. Medical societies receive and transmit 
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appeals, many of them ostensibly 
tempting. Professional publications 
are full of advertisements voicing, 
oftentimes with a sub-effect of genuine 
apprehension, the local need. Here 
are a few typical ‘“‘calis’’ from the 
official ‘Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association: 


WANTED — Married Physician; yearly 
practice $8000, in one of the richest se 
tions of Iowa; bank deposits, $1,250,000 
town about 500; good housing facilities: 
will introduce a good man well. (This is 
sponsored and signed by a state bank.) 


WANTED — Physician, immediately. 

Quick action necessary; present physician 

leaving on account excellent reasons; unopposed location; 

population 600; three towns in vicinity without physicians; 

nearest competition 15, 18, 30 and 33 miles; two-room 

office, equipment and completely furnished living rooms in 

connection for $450 cash. Write or wire Community Club, 
et cetera. (The address is in South Dakota.) 


WANTED—Doctor. Good town of over 500 population; 
undeveloped section of Wisconsin; must be young man with 
ambition, willing to make drives in country district. 


WANTED—We have a good location in Kansas town of 300. 
Nearest competition is 12 miles; can also run drug business, if de- 
sired. 


WANTED—Physician, $6000 to $10,000 first year, unopposed; 
in small town; wealthy farming community; good roads; five miles 
from modern hospital facilities; office intact; community in dire 
need of good physician on account of recent death of long-time 
physician. 


WANTED — Doctor to locate in country town; good community, 
good territory; large practice assured; this place has not been 
without a physician since 1882 until now; a doctor badly needed; 
house rent and costs of living reasonable. (Address in Pennsylvania.) 


WANTED —At once— Doctor for rural community; nearest doc- 
tor 7 miles; large practice; good churches and schools; fine oppor- 
tunity if taken up at once 


WANTED—Physician; good location; large field with 2500 to 
3000 population; center rich tobacco region; 14 miles Hartford or 
Springfield; one other physician recently located, business from 
start; will give moral support Address in Connecticut.) 


Here is a characteristic appeal, made in this case to Dr. 
Oscar Dowling, President of the Louisiana State Board of 


Health: 


Black River is without a doctor on either side for its entire lengtl 
except at J which is at the head of it This section i 
situated on the river, which is sixty-five miles in length and is a cot 
ton country with many tenants. I want to ask you to try to get us a 
doctor. I am sure he will have a good practice 


And here, for a parallel, is a more desperate 
demand from a mountain region in the Central 
States. The letter is written by the town clerk 
of the plac 


We are certainly i 1 sad plight here, left witl it 
i physician; have known of two or three deaths in the 
last four weeks where it was impossible to get a doctor 
from C rM it night, and often they are 
busy with patients they can’t get away in daytime 
We are five miles from ¢ and 744 from M : 
our roads have been badly drifted for the past three 
weeks. This town is 1900 inhabitants and 1000 more 
in B , also served from here. Village is 500 people, 


water, electric light, phone, railroad; good for $5000 to 
$7000 a year But no one comes since old doctor le it 


‘A Revolution in-~Medical Sctence 


: O ONE comes since old doctor left !'’ The 

typical plaint of the countryside! The 
head of the Aznoe Nurses and Physicians Ex- 
change in Chicago, which places physicians in 
all parts of the United States, tells me that it is 
almost impossible to get a young graduate of a 
Class A medical school to leave the centers of 
population. 

“They would rather starve in the cities, where scientific 
and social advantages are available, than make an assured 
living in the country. And a good many of them do starve, 
professionally. If you could check up the number of begin- 
ners who in the first year or two of practice sell office equip 
ment, instruments and books in order to eat! Yet you offe: 
one of these men a farm-community practice in Kansas or an 
assured position in a Kentucky timber section, worth thre« 
or four thousand a year from the start, and he won't look at 
it. Ten to one, if he would, he isn't fitted for it; he's too 
much the specialist and too little the doctor; the pract 
would have to educate him.”’ 

Inquiries made of the 1921 class of the Harvard Medical 
School indicated that only seventeen students out of the 
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eiELIA counted her money again. The result 
was relentlessly just what it had been for the 
last half hour fourteen dollars and eighty 
three cents The three pennies, in particulat 
rolled against one another witha faint, derisive 
rattt . 
Vora ner lovic, nor a é 
Could make a penny more of it 
Celia with a limp attempt at jauntiness. “If 
mur cal De vay al less sadly than that, for goodness’ sake, 
keep still, my dear!"’ she advised herself harshly “That 
was just like a cold flapjack trying to do a flop in the air all 
by itself 
\s a rule jauntiness came without any such Herculean 


ellort to Celia, who was twenty-three, with extra-size brown 
eyes that snapped with interest in life; an alluring mouth 
whose corners she had almost to hold down when she wanted 
to look pensive; crisp, rainy-day hair, also brown, with 
bronze lights where the sunshine touched it ; and what some- 
one had once called ‘‘naturally curly spirits."’ But even nat- 
urally curly spirits may unkink a trifle toward the middle 
of a long wet season And such a season, with no sign of 
undoubtedly set in for Celia 

lo begin with, work had been slack all winter on an in 
creasing diminuendo, so to speak 


letting up in sight, hac 


One day Celia was going 
to be a well-known illustrator, but it may as well be admitted 
at once that she hadn't yet given even the least of her con 
temporaries any run for the magazine covers. Just at pres 
ent she was a free-lance fashion artist, whose bread and 
butter were entirely dependent upon the pencil in her clever, 
Sometimes the bread and butter were 
smeared with marmalade, and sometimes, as at present, even 
the butter was spread exceptionally thin. 

‘The better to ke ep you from getting fat, my dear,”’ Celia, 
who weighed one hundred and ten, was accustomed to offer 


herself cheer on these occasions 


smudgy fingers 


But this time even Celia found it impossible to discover 
iny pearl, however flawed, in the oyster with which life had 
on the contrary, she rather suspected it of 
ptomaine possibilities. She had put all her time for the last 
imbitious drawings of lingerie for the adver 
sements of the white sale of one of the city’s 


presented her 


} 
ten Gays on 


greatest 


PLACE FOR PO’ 
SIMPLY HA\ 
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WHITE 
E TO HAVE 


MEDITATED CELIA, 
DOLLARS” 


TRASH TO LIVE,’’ 


FIFTY 


Unfortunately, most of the garments had 


been trimmed with \ 


depart me nt stores 


ilenciennes lace 


No one but a cor 
scientious fashion artist can have the slightest idea how 
diftic ult it 1s te draw the thousands olf infinitestu il holes of 
which Valenciennes lace chiefly consist Cela, however, had 
drawn them with a lavish hand, confident that her drawing 
would be accepted, and that her hole-making facility would 


lead to further orders. This very morning they had all come 
back to her 

“Just at the wrong tim Celia had wailed 
were ever a right time for rejected drawings! 

Chere was no doubt, however, about the fact that this was 
precisely the worst of all wrong. times, the most stringent 
emergency that Celia remembered in a life consisting chiefly 
of emergencies. She had fourteen dollars and eighty-three 
cents. And Walter Kelloggewas coming tomorrow —coming 
to see the city on his way to Alaska for a job that would keep 
him there two years—that was what his letter had said; but 
Celia, in the warm depths of her confident heart, knew well 
enough that it wasn’t chiefly the city that he wanted to see. 

“And that’s why I simply have to have fifty dollars,’’ she 
explained impatiently to the limp heap of money on the 
table, fixing the pennies with a stare so stern that it 
seemed strange that they did not pale to gold in sheer 
affright 


as if there 


IF TY dollars would just do it. For that sum she could 
have her suit pressed, and buy a pair of new gray 
thank goodness, she'd al- 
ready wasted most of her substancs 
upon an altogether 
spring hat. 

Most important of all, she could 
sublet Adele Turner's apartment in 
the St. Jude Hotel for the week 
Adele was looking for a temporary 
tenant, Celia knew, to countenance 
herself in the extravagance of run 
ning down to Atlantic City for a few 
days 

“‘And I like her things as well as 
if I’d picked them out myself,” 


gloves 


satisfactory 
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conceded Celia generously as she thought of the soft hang- 


ings, the calf-bound books, the Sheraton chairs. 

One thing was sure—she simply could not have Walter Kel 
logg come here, not if she did not see him at all. She shivered at 
the very thought. Not for Celia, at this juncture in her career, 
a lofty studio, a vine-draped attic, a picturesque place in 
some expensive mews. She lived, on the contrary, in a tiny 
room on the top floor of a prosy building whose lower regions 
were entirely given over to business. There was a wholesale 
furrier on the ground floor, and in the hall the visitor was 
greeted by glass cases filled with mangy stuffed beasts which 
glared at each incomer with sick, suspicious eyes, as if prac 
tically certain that they recognized in him the trapper r 
sponsible for their presence here. One flight up, a huge 
swaying tooth uncannily pointed the way to a dentist's 
office. Strident scales on the third floor called inevitable at 
tention to a strong-armed, stout-hearted music teacher. 
Even Celia’s skylight and her window box full of spring 
crocuses couldn’t offset all that. 

“‘T wouldn't have him see it for anything,’’ she told herself 
with all the words underlined. ‘‘When I think of the hous« 
where he lives!” 


She thought of it now ] 


the gracious old mansion, m« 


lowed by time, with its hospitable verandas, their great 
white pillars circled by clematis vines, in Greenville, the littl 
Southern town where she had met Walter Kellogg while 


her vacation the summer before 


Wide, pine-bordered drive 
Within ther 
were high, beamed ceilings, white stairs with mahogany rail 
dim, immaculate rooms, sweet with old walnut furniture and 
faded hangings, roses in Wedgwood bowls, and waiting t« 
services of eggshell china. Celia thought of Walter Kellogg’ 
mother, as frail and as precious as yellowing old lace in het 
lavender satin gown, its white fichu pinned with an old gold 
brooch. 


led through spacious grounds to the hous« 


“FTSHEY would consider this a place for po’ white trash 
to live,’’ meditated Celia. ‘‘And that,’’ she reiterated, 
‘is why I simply have to have fifty dollars.” 

She deliberated; she couldn’t borrow money—not such a 
fortune as fifty dollars at any rate. Most of her few friends 
in New York were young writers or artists who, like herself, 
succeeded in turning away even the wolf from the door with 
promises to give him something on account next week. When 
they had any money they spent it 
rashly and immediately, and when 
they had none they appeared to live 
just as gayly without it. Any one of 
them would instantly have loaned 
Celia the entire sum in his possession, 
but she doubted if the lump total 
would have come within opera-glass 
view of fifty dollars. And anyhow, 
she had a complex against borrowing. 

“It’s too late now to sell any- 
thing,’’ she decided dismally. 

Then the corners of her mouth 
turned upwards again. Too late to 
sell anything? On the contrary, 
Celia instantly realized, there lay the 
way out. There wasn’t time, it is 
true, to dispose of any drawings; but 
there are other negotiable things in 
= the world than art 
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“My shoes!” cried Celia jubilantly, in the tone in which 
nother person might have mentioned the family diamonds. 

She threw open a closet door, thereby proving that her 
vords were no mere idle vaunt. The tiny inclosure held 
\otably few garments—a faded blue smock, a tulle dancing 
rock of iridescent colors, a shaggy bath robe, an old winter 
oat flung carelessly over a hook, a blue suit of jaunty lines 
)ut badly in need of pressing, a serge frock—that wasall. But 
he eye was caught at once by the remarkable array of shoes 
lling every available inch of closet space. 

[here were rough little walking boots, with round, childish 
oes; white tennis shoes, with tips and stitching of green; 
eat brown oxfords, ready for work; silver dancing slippers, 
waiting joy; gray suéde pumps and slippers of crimson kid 
indals so cut away that little leather remained aside from 
he sole and the heel; a pair of Egyptian slippers, fantas 
ically embroidered; a pair of colonial pumps with silver 
vuckles. 

Chere were fifteen pairs of shoes in all. Celia had a pretty 
foot and her own share of vanity, neither of which was re 
ponsible for this unusual collection. It happened that a 
hoe shop for whose proprietors Celia had labored on adver 

sing drawings for days had failed, a twelve 
onth leaving her bill unpaid Indignantly, Celia 
had stormed the place, ignoring the bankruptcy sign on the 
door, and demanded the money due her. She had presently 
departed victoriously in a taxicab, most of the seat space of 
which was filled with shoes. 

‘*A good job too!” reflected Celia effervescently. “If | 
had been paid with money it would all have been gone long 

As it is ‘i 


many wea©°ry 


before, 


ago. 


HE dived under the couch bed and reappeared with a 

rather dusty suitcase of patent leather. Its heterogeneous 
contents she hastily jammed into an already bursting bottom 
dresser drawer. Into the suitcase she began packing her 
shoes, with careful partitions of tissue paper between the 
various pairs. Celia hesitated a long time over some of them, 
as over the frivolous red kid slippers—she had hoped that 
eventually she might be able to buy a black satin dinner 
dress to go with them—and over the colonial pumps with 
quaint silver buckles, which Walter Kellogg had once ad- 
mired. But in the end they went into the voracious maws 
of the suitcase. Celia was willing to make any sacrifice 
if only she might have a fitting place for Walter Kellogg to 
call. 

‘‘When Broke, Call on Uncle Ben."’ She quoted the sign 
over a near-by pawnshop. ‘‘A bread-and-butter call, so to 
speak,”’ reflected Celia, ‘‘with the shoes as calling cards.”’ 

It wasn't the first time that she had visited Uncle 
She did not allow herself to be at all disconccrted when his 


sen 


—~y, 
4 
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emissary fixed her footgear with a congealed blue 
eyé, and twirled the shoes with a contemptuous 
finger and thumb. 

“Til let you have them at a bargain,’’ Celia 
told him brightly. ‘‘A hundred dollars is all I'm 
asking.” 

‘“‘Lissen!"’ said the pawnbroker coldly. ‘‘ You 
got the toes stuffed with di’mon’s, er what ?"’ 

‘I don’t want to pawn them; I want to sell 
them to you outright,’’ Celia acquainted him 
with his good fortune. ‘‘ Those buckles are ster- 
ling silver.”’ 

“| could buy me up a whole silver mine for a 


hundred dollars,’’ he informed her with bitter- 
ness. He fixed her with a suspicious eye. ‘‘Ain’t 
that a lot of shoes for one girl to have?” he 


demanded 


FEW minutes later Celia jubilantly departed 
4 4 with fifty dollars in her flat pocketbook. Two 
hours later she was politely speeding the parting 


hostess on her way to Atlantic City She went 
to bed triumphantly in Adele Turner's apart 
nent, her suit at the cleaner’s, whence it was to be returned 


to her the first thing in the morning, her new gray gloves, 
still in their tissue-paper wrappings, waiting by the side of 
her new spring hat, a fresh camellia ready for the morrow 
on the window sill, and four dollars and a half, not to men- 
tion the persistent three pennies, still in her purse. Atlantic 
City was expensive, Adele had mentioned plaintively, and if 
Celia really wanted her to stay away all week she'd have to 
loan her another ten, besides the rent. 

The first thing that Celia saw when she waked up the next 
morning was the dressing table, just the heavenly kind of a 
dressing table that she had always meant to buy some day. 
Then her bewildered brown eyes took note of the fact that 
she was in a brown four-post bed. Through the open door 
she saw the corner of a gate-leg table and the profile of a baby 
grand. 

‘‘T must have died and gone to heaven during the night,” 
decided Celia. Then she remembered that she had come 
into a fortune by selling her shoes. ‘I’m not in heaven,’ 
she corrected herself. “‘ I’m in Adele’s apartment, and Walter 
is coming. But after all it’s much the same thing.” 

She had had a pallid fear that perhaps her suit wouldn't be 
sent back in time—‘‘which would leave me no recourse but 
to wear my bath robe to the station,’’ she had grimly re- 
flected. But the telephone on her bedside table rang almost 
at once; the desk clerk wished to ask if he should have her 
suit brought up immediately? And would she have break- 
fast sent up, as Miss Turner always did? 





le 
ral 


““Now at last I’m a ladv,”’ Celia in- 
formed herself as she ate breakfast propped 
up on her pillows and read the front-page 
headlines. ‘‘What’'sthis? A billet-doux?"’ 
she added, discovering a neat note, tucked 
into an inconspicuous square, under the 
corner of her plate 

It wasn't a billet-doux. Celia, who often 
made the most atrocious puns, told herself, 
it, that it was 
amounted to one 

Celia had a fine 
“(Of no more 
a bad appendix,” she often 
complained. She tried to divide four dol- 
lars and fifty-three cents by one dollars 
and fifteen multiplied by seven. As it 
obviously didn’t make she desisted, 
and dashed in to Adele's needle shower. 

She was at the station a good ten min- 
utes before Walter Kellogg’s train came 
in the first time Celia had ever been ear] 


atter a distasteful glance at 
a billet-breakfast It 
dollar and fifteen cents 
healthy appetite 
artist than 


use to an 


sense 


or an appointment 1 he 
Do | 
herself in consternation. 

Just at that moment he appeared in the line of incoming 
travelers, his step quick and eager, his eyes hungrily scan- 
ning the waiting crowd for her face, and she knew the answer 
to her question: She did want to see him as much as that, 
and more; more than the biggest check she could imagine 
for her drawings; more than she had ever wanted to see any- 
thing or anybody else in the world. She hadn't realized until 
that moment quite how she felt about him. But that first 
satisfying glimpse of his face—as strangely familiar somehow, 
as much belonging to her as her own in a mirror—made her 
know. 

‘“T’m here! 


him as much as all that?’’ she asked 


Want to set 


I'm here!’ Celia whispered. 


S IF he had heard, Walter Kellogg turned, and they looked 
into each other’s eyes. The next instant he had her 

hand in his own, and they were babbling commonplaces of 
greeting. 

‘““How are you? It was wonderful of you to come to meet 
me,’ said Walter Kellogg. 

‘*!—I happened to be up this way, so I thought I would,” 
Celia answered absurdly. 

They had an early luncheon ther« 
not at all hungry for once, thriftily 
meal, remembering her unworkable 


at the station. Celia, 
did full justice to the 
sum of the morning 
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A WEIGHTED PAUSE FOLLOWED THE 


LAST TRILLING 


NOTES. ALL AT ONCE THE AIR SEEMED 


UNSAID THINGS 


TO BE ELECTRIC WITH 
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SOME OF THE 
GUESTS AT THE 
FANCY-DRESS 
BALL GIVEN BY 
JAMES HAZEN 
HYDE AT SHERRY’S 
SOME TWENTY 
YEARS AGO—FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT, 
MRS. SMITH, MR. F. 
A. CLARKE, MRS 
JAMES BURDEN, 
MR. STANFORD 
WHITE, MR. JAMES 
HY SMITH, MR. 
NORMAN WHITE- 
HOUSE, MRS. STUY 
VESANT FISH, AND 
SEATED IN THE 
FOREGROUND, AT 
THE LEFT—MR., L. 
F. V. HOPPER 


Our Social Ladder—(ohimbers 


By 


FREDERIC KF. VAN DE WATER 


OW do the newcomers break into 

New York Society?” he echoed, 
and paused. ‘“‘New York Soci- 
ety,”’ he said reflectively; then, 

with sudden energy, “ Bah!” 

There was scorn in the repeti- 
tion, and his exclamation was a 
climax of disdain. He raised a brown, 
thick-veined hand to the clipped, white 
mustache above lips that had hailed the 
yreat McAllister as ‘‘Ward.’’ One gray-spatted foot kicked 
onvulsively, as though this mythical thing men today term 
New York Society had stood before him. That foot and its 
nate had carried their owner through cotillons thirty years 
igo. The eyes that looked with chronic disfavor through the 
plate-glass club window at the conflicting human currents 
f Fifth Avenue had gazed with appreciation and satisfac- 
tion on the splendors of the Bradley- Martin fancy-dress ball. 
He had known Society, had been a not insignificant part of 
it for forty years, and now 

“Bah!” he said again, even more vigorously. 
chap, they don’t ‘break in’ any more. They don’t have to.’ 

His thin white hair was brushed as carefully over his 
parchment-hued crown as it had been in the days when it 
was thicker, he was straighter and he had sat at dinner 
beside Mrs. William Astor, last and greatest of New York’s 
Society leaders, or had aided Harry Lehr in arranging the 
precedent-shattering entertainments sponsored by Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish. ‘They used to break in,” he mused, “‘or 
break their hearts trying. They schemed and contrived and 
paid— paid through the nose, old chap—and some of them 
were taken up by Society and more were not. That was 
twenty, thirty years ago. Now’’—he snorted and kicked 
again —‘‘they just turn the knob and walk in. What is New 
York Society today? You don’t know? Anybody with 
money is potentially a member of New York Society. Any- 
one who has good-looking daughters who go to fashionable 
schools is a member, if he wants to be. Anyone who dances 
well, or has children who dance well—if you call it dancing 
is eligible for membership in New York Society hae 














‘““My dear 


“ There Isn’t-Any Soctety”’ 


AVE you a hundred thousand dollars to spend this 
vear? Can you wear clothes like a lounge lizard and 
dance like one? If you can answer either of these questions 


in the affirmative you can be a member of New York Society 
tomorrow, if you want to. 

“Only,” he added perversely, ‘there isn’t any New York 
Society today any more than there is a nation called the 





Confederate States of America. There are survivors from 
each. And that is all.” 

He turned about in the great upholstered chair and gazed 
somberly out of the club window. He may have seen the 
rampart of shops and the cars and crowds passing to and fro 
before them. He may have seen instead, for it seemed that 
he dozed, the glittering four-horse vehicles of the Coaching 
Club rumbling in the annual parade up old Fifth Avenue, or 
Freddie Martin, his old friend and last of the arbiters of a 
crumbling Society, strolling elegantly along the pavement. 
Perhaps he dreamed of the garish glories of the great ball 
given by James Hazen Hyde, today an expatriate because 
of the aftermath of that entertainment. 

“Bah!” he whispered a third time. 

The Society editor was annoyed. ‘‘ Who are the leaders of 
New York Society today?” he repeated. He has been a 
newspaper man twenty-five years.For the last twenty of 
these he has filled two columns each week day and a whole 
newspaper section every Sunday with his serial chronicle 
of Society’s affairs. Now he stared indignantly. 

‘‘Who are the present officers of the Minute Men? Who 
comprise the national committee of the Bull Moose Party? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? Those questions are 
just as sensible. What is New York Society? There is no 
such thing. It isn’t an entity any more. It has no fixed 
limits, as it once had. It hasn’t had a leader since Mrs. 
William Astor’s day. There are people in New York who 
are socially prominent. But they have no actual rank in 
Society, because there isn’t any Society.” 

He pushed aside the Sunday layout with its five portraits 
of débutantes and Society leaders and blinked through his 
glasses reminiscently. ‘‘Once,” he said, ‘‘a generation or 
so ago, there was still a social organization in New York. 
There was a metaphorical wall that had stood since the city 
began. It inclosed all those who were in Society. Outside 
its limits were all those who weren't. There were real So- 
ciety leaders then, who directed the entertainments and 
amusements of the city’s aristocracy. You had to possess cer- 
tain things to belong to that aristocracy —birth and breeding 
and money and social gifts. If you didn’t have the requisites, 
you didn't get in. 

“In those days there were climbers, aspirants for social 
recognition. They tried to scale that wall. They spent 
money to do it and strained their imaginations and sacrificed 





their pride and married off their children to that 
end. Some of them got over the wall. Then more 
of them did. After a while the pressure against the 
barrier grew so great that down it came. 
“Today there isn’t any wall and there isn’t any 
Society. There are cliques and groups and circles 
and sets. There are the old families, and the not- 
so-old families, the big entertainers, and the circus set that 
loves the limelight, and the jazz set that haunts the cabarets 
and patronizes the bootleggers. You find them perched here 
and there on the ruins of the old social structure. Each of 
them claims to be New York Society. None of them is, and 
all of them together aren't. 

‘‘How do people today manage to get in? How do you 
manage to climb over a wall that has fallen down? You just 
walk, don’t you? You can walk right into most of the sets 
that have succeeded the old New York Society. You can 
dance into others. You can buy your way into any of them, 
always supposing you aren’t too notorious.” 

He paused for a moment and then he grinned. “After all, 
even notoriety isn’t a disqualification. There is a notorious 
man in this town. Year by year his notoriety has grown 
stronger. It’s been doing that for twenty years now. This 
week he was accepted at last by the representatives of the 
best social sets of the city. There was a princeling who got 
run out of his Eastern European bailiwick and came to 
America a little while back. Last week the notorious person 
gave a dinner for the princeling and invited the best people 
of the city. They went. He knew they would. Imported 
royalty put him across. Today he’s in. If New York will 
accept him it will accept anyone.” 


Climbers Swept In on Floods of Wealth 


ROUGHTS in their homelands brought the barbarian 

hordes down upon Rome. Floods, inundations of gold, 
drove against New York the successive invasions of the 
climbers. These grew suddenly rich in their own cities and 
came up against New York, and eventually, by weight of 
numbers, overthrew the established structure of Society. 
Rome was the treasure house of the ancient world, ripe for 
plunder. New York was the center of American aristocracy. 
It set fashions and decreed customs. Its Society was a 
wealthy, exclusive, patrician organization. It had been 
founded by the Dutch aristocracy. It accepted new blood 
charily and suspiciously. In the last seventy years four 
successive waves of invasion, the outcome of wealth acquired 
by folk elsewhere, have swept in upon Society. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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JASTE this page on a piece of stiff wrapping 

paper, and when the paste has dried, cut out the 
different figures around the outside dark outline. 
Place the upper tab on Judy's shawl through the 
opening on her right shoulder. Cut the spaces in 
the hats, and be sure that the Crooked Man wears 
his hat crooked. Push the tab on the Crier’s basket 
through the opening on his left arm. 









































never produced a 
more original writer than Henry 
David Thoreau. In the days of 
his earthly pilgrimage he was 
regarded by his enemies with 
contemptuous hostility and by 
his friends with amused tole 
ance. Only a few had any con 
ception of the true greatness of the man, and 
fewer prophesied the permanence of his fame. 
Today, sixty years after his death, two things 








lear: First, the essential nobility of his 
second, the steady advance of his 

é reputation He was not either a dan 
serous or a harmless crank, because he was not 


a crank at all; he was an original philosopher, 
who had observed much and meditated deeply, 
and whose actions were the fruit of silent hours. 
As a writer, he is of course not the equal of 
Emerson or Hawthorne, but he is certain to 
outlive many of his more showy contemporaries. 
There is perhaps no one whose place in the 
future seems more absolutely assured than that 
of Thoreau. His literary work was as honest 
as his mechanical; its foundations were solid 
and the structure weather-defying. As men 
grow strong by contact with harsh winds and 
severe frost, so the chill of Time, which subdues 
so many flourishing fames, seems only to ripen 
and harden and strengthen the reputation of 
Thoreau. 

At his birth, July 12, 1817, his parents gave 
him three names in alphabetical order: David 
Henry Thoreau. But he was called Henry, 
and later he rearranged his name, just as he 
rearranged his life, to suit himself. He was 
born in Concord, Massachusetts, and thus be- 
longs to the famous Concord School not by 
adoption, as was the case with Hawthorne, but 
by right of birth. His Grandfather Thoreau 
came from the Isle of Jersey in the English 
Channel; his father and mother were the “right 
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It would be an error to suppose that Cynthia 
Thoreau was a disagreeable woman. Her hus 
band and children lived with her happily, even 
merrily 

The nearest approach to literature reached 
member of the family, until Henry 
began to write, was the manufacture of lead 
pencils, the bread-winning occupation of the 
father. He made the best pen ils to be found 
anywhere, and Henry gave such attention, 
thought and experiments to the enterprise that 


by any 








immense improvements were made, which 
made the business remunerative. Henry had 
xtraordinary | skill. and 1 n ad 
¢ aoradinary mecnanical SKIll, and Was a if 

mirable worker with all sorts of tools; he wa 


an excellent surveyor, gardener and farmer, 
and if he had not determined to live the life of 
the mind, could have made a large income in 
any one of a variety of occupations. He was 
that rare person, ‘‘a handy man about the 
house,’ and was forever fixing up his own and 
his neighbors’ fences, stoves, windows and 
roofs. I look with despair on that kind of skill, 
being totally without it. If anything is wrong 
with my bicycle, watch or window sash, I im- 
mediately consult a specialist. I know no more 
about such things than I know of my own in- 
sides. If I were cast on a desert island, I should 
be helpless; whereas Thoreau would have 
immediately risen to leadership like The Ad- 
mirable Crichton. 


‘An Ideal Private Teacher 


“THOREAU went to Harvard and was gradu- 

ated with the class of 1837. An extreme 
individualist, it was natural that he did not 
value college life and training very highly. H« 
had prepared himself admirably at Concord in 
classics and mathematics; his knowledge of 
(Greek literature was unusually good, that best 














sort’’ for such a child, as they loved nature, 
ind in the education of their children placed 
the things of the spirit first. Edward Emerson, 
in his litthe book on Thoreau, which should be 
read by every student of the naturalist, says: 





\ near neighbor and friend told me that for years 
the family had on ordinary days neither tea, coffee, 
igar nor other luxuries, that the girls might have 
the piano which their early musical taste showed 
they would want, and the education of all, especially 
the sending of the younger son to college, might be 
provided for; and yet her table was always attrac- 
tive, and the food abundant and appetizing. There 
were two daughters and two sons, of whom Henry 
is the younger! 
Che health of children should naturally be an 
byect of deep solic itude; now that hy gien¢ is 
il lal households the only god worshiped, 
ttle to fear on the score of bodily 
Mat mothers seem to believe that 
bod are cle in ind healt! 
be required. Others insist 
good manners. But is ther 
ission for the minds and souls 
that used to characterize New England 
Chet no doubt in my mind, although I am not 
Catho that Catholic parents are more particular about 
the religiou Lining of their children than the average 
Protestant. Furthermore, why are children allowed to go to 
the motion pictures four or five times a week, observe with 
ilmost professional acumen the musical comedies, read only 


ephemeral sensations, and talk only about mechanical de- 
vices, such as radios and the various makes of automobiles? 
In many instances not only do the children regulate their 
lives according to their own sweet will, but they regulate 
both the activities and the opinions of their parents. 


Afraid of Youthful Opinions 


Bin ile reason wh ny middle-aged men took an ac- 
tive part in the recent war, where often they were only in 
the way of others, was because they were afraid of future 
questions by their children. ‘* What did you do in the Great 
War?’’ Surely there ought to be some better reason for con- 
duct than fear of youthful opinion. In many cases not only 
have parents given up all idea of religious training for their 
have given up religion for themselves in order 
to be in harmony with the indolent and undisciplined minds 


children, but 


of their offspring. I have repeatedly observed this interest 
g and stultifvine mode of behavior 

Not long ago | read in the New York Tribune an interview 

h Arthur Bodansky, the conductor of the Metropolitar 
Opera Ho orchestra. He was asked for his opinions on va 
naen sof the d , and he said that his children were 
illowed to hear jazz, but only first-rate music; that 

vere it allowed to read trash, but only good books, and 
How sti ing how obsolete such language sounded ! 

And how iny parents, reading that interview, must have 




















Makers of 


American Literature 


Ftenry ‘David Thoreau Natural ‘PAtlosopher and modern literature, which he 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


winced at the word ‘‘allow,’ 


ind wondered how in t! N 
Mr Bodansk contrived to have in restraining ifluen 
whatever on his children! 


Thoreau’s father and mother knew the woods and fields 
around Concord as they knew the interior of their own hous« 
and it was in their company that Henry first learned to 
understand and love animal and plant life. His mother was 
what we used to call in New England-a ‘capable’? woman; 
she managed the house, her husband and her children. She 
was a half head taller than her consort and would have been 
prominent in any company, owing to her love of display, her 
bold, adventurous spirit and her amazing flow of talk. She 
loved bright colors and flaunting ribbons, and was not afraid 
to wear them anywhere and always. 

When she was seventy years old, she called on the aunt of 
Ralph Waldo E1 During the 
conversation Miss Emerson kept her eyes closed, and at the 
end she remarked, with that delightful candor that used to 
characterize Concord folks: ‘‘ Perhaps you noticed, Mrs. 
Thoreau, that I closed my eyes during your call. 1 did so be- 
cause I did not wish to look on the ribbons you are wearing, 
so unsuitable for a child of God and a person of your years.” 

The father, John Thoreau, was quiet, 
deaf; the defect was perhaps not altogether a misfortune, 
for his wife was so voluble that Sanborn, the biographer, 
says: ‘She fully verified the Oriental legend, which a 
counts for the greater loquacity of women by the fact that 
nine baskets of talk were’let down from heaven to Adam and 
Eve in their garden, and that Eve glided forward first and 
secured six of them Nearly all the stories of the fluency of 
women have been written by men 
not think that women have any monopoly of verbosity. It 
is an individual, rather than a sex trait. | have known men 
who could talk for hours with no more fatigue and no more 
variety than a dog barking in the night 


lerson, who w is eighty flour 


unassertive and 


For my own part, 1 do 





of all foundations for true culture being evi- 
dent in his literary work. He won a scholar- 
ship, ‘which partly defrayed his expenses; he 
taught school during vacations and earned 
money in various ways; and he lived with an 
economy in expenditure which would today 
seem miraculous. He never made the slightest 
attempt to impress either his instructors or his 
classmateg, and both faculty and undergradu- 
ates naturally thought little of him. In return, 
he was quite content to let any and all of them 
think of him exactly what they liked 

During the college years his chief extra- 
curriculum activity was the library. He said 
afterwards it was the best thing Harvard had 
to offer. There he read extensively in ancient 
turned to 
he year after graduation, 
wishing to teach school, he obtained the follow 


good wccount later 


ing recommendation from a man whose good 
| ion W lecidec wort ie 
I Mr. H D.7 
H | t \u R3 
{ t pare i i 
) e t er pl I t t I t t 
Mr. I t I] 
il He t « i 
1 I shall esteem the town fortunate that secures his services 
Concorpb, May 2, 1838 RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The senior pastor of the First Church in Concord, Dr. 
Ezra Ripley, wrote in the same week a recommendation 
which contained the following sentence: ‘‘His scholarship 
and moral character will bear the strictest scrutiny.”’ 

College graduates with observing eyes know that men’s 
character do not change very much after graduation; they 
develop, but as a rule they do not change. It is highly symp- 
tomatic that Thoreau, who was graduated at the age of 
twenty, in his commencement oration held up the ideal of 
the individualist. Here are some extracts from his address 
given by Edward Emerson: 


s, cultivate the moral affections, lead 
manly and independent live rhe sea will not stagnate, the 
earth will be as green as ever, and the air as pure. This curious world 
which we inhabit is more wonderful than it is convenient; more beau 
tiful than it is useful; it is more to be admired and enjoyed than used 
Che order of things should be somewhat reversed; the seventh should 


Let men, true to their nature 


man’s day of toil, wherein to earn his living by the sweat of hi 
brow; and the other six his Sabbath of the affections and the soul 
in which to range this widespread garden, and drink in the soft influ 


ences and sublime revelations of Nature 


Henry and his brother John opened a school in Concord, 
which was directed on independent lines, but where the pu- 
pils were faithfully taught. John died in the full tide of 
This was an unspeakable sorrow to Henry, 
For some 


young m inhood 
as no two brothers were ever closer in affection. 
years Henry worked in the pencil factory, was private tutor 
on Staten Island—what an ideal private teacher!—was a 


Continued on Page 216 
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The Ftousé of Broken Dreams 


| ORKIL REID, over the protests of 
his friend Bobby Bouton, accepts the 
sole guardianship and trusteeship of 
the O’Rane family—all minors except 
Fannie. The late O’Rane had made 
his home a haven for down-and-outs 
there are a poet, an artist and an old 
clown among the residents. The O’Rane 
upon carrying out the phianthropies of 








children insist 
their father. 
Torkil and Bobby, interchanging identities, pay a first 


visit to the O’Ranes. Torkil, who is only twenty-six but 
very businesslike, tries, diplomatically, to show Fannie that 
their father’s estate cannot meet this crazy philanthropy. 
[Then he and Bobby agree to live with the O’Ranes a 
month. Bobby Bouton, however, suddenly becomes an 
illy of the O’Ranes, for he has met Kane O’Rane, the 
pretty sister of Fannie. 


y 


OR Kane and Bobbie the days sped winged with happi- 

ness and wonder, full charged with novelty.. And Kane 
said, nestling or challeng- 
ing, brilliantly brown and 
red, glowing with her love: 
‘‘Oh, Bobbie, there’s the 
end of the month. How 
will it end?” 

And Bobbie said: “I 
shall get you in the end, as 
I was meant to in the be- 
ginning, you very beau- 
tiful and priceless little 
blessing.”’ 

A wallof misunderstand- 
ing had fallen between him 
and Torkil Reid. Their 
old, long-enduring friend- 
ship had gone as com- 
pletely as if one of them 
had died. They spoke to 
each other civilly; they 
smiled like well-bred 
strangers who make way 
for each other. 

So Bobbie came every 
day for his love and took 
her out into an enchanted 
world that stayed with 
them whether they them- 
selves went or stayed. 
They went in trains that 
became golden coaches, 
into country that might 
have been furnished with 
green fields and moon dai- 
sies specially for their com- 
ing. They were merely 
conscious of the coming 
and going of kindly shad- 
ows that broke for a min 
ute into their enchant 
ment The shadow Miss 
Proctor played for them: 
they sat in the dark in the 
long drawing-room, and 
the music flowed over their 
I promises and 
They sat in Papa 
Pip’s garden among his 
flowers, and the gnarled 
hands of the shadow Papa 
Pip trembled as he planted 
tiny things. Sometimes a 
leaf fiuttered down, a 
flower fell; he looked at 
the dahlia buds. He had 
seen many autumns come 
and go. He would have 
fended it off and kept them 
there and his flowers and 
the sun forever. Some- 
times the little shadow poet 
Cole read to them in his 
sad, beautiful little voice, 
and they listened like peo- 
ple who leave the door of 
heaven a little ajar that 
they may hear plaints of 
the earthbound. 


iearts like 


pledge ~ 
> 


LADYS, the vicar’s 
wife, was thrilled at 
the news of their engage- 
ment. She clasped her lit- 
tle work-roughened hands 
and her eyes shone with 
starved hunger. “Oh, Kane, 
you'll have a real wed- 
ding—a veil and _ brides- 
maids and everything.” 
“T hadn't thought,” said 
Kane. “ Yes, Isupposeso.” 


77 


By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


“When people are married,’’ said Gladys, ‘“‘you know, 
well-known people, I always read those bits in the papers 
about their gold trains and everything. I see them; I do 
really; you know what I mean?” 

“You poor little thing!’’ Kane said impulsively. 

“It always seems to me so funny,” said the vicar’s wife. 
“The people who can have the clothes, it doesn’t mean any- 
thing to them; you know what I mean.” 

She was a funny little wraith, a ghost thing with pathetic, 
blue-ringed eyes. She rose at four in the morning to do her 
work. She never complained. Her smile was wan, but it 
persisted. 

“‘She’s so plucky,’’ Kane said to Bobbie Bouton a little 
later. ‘‘She works like a slave. She fainted twice the other 
morning over her washing; but she wouldn’t tell Philip or 





TORKIL REID, COMING TO TELL FANNIE THAT KANE HAD GONE OFF HAPPILY, FOUND TOM 
WITH HIS HEAD PURIED ON HER LAP 


anyone; only Fannie found her sitting down and 
looking queer and got the truth out of her. Philip 
adores her; but he feels religious about her, even at 
breakfast. She’s—up there. She does try so hard to 
live up there, where he’s put her. Of course it’s selfish 
of Philip, really; she satisfies the need in him to 
worship. You won't do that to me, Bobbie—put m«e 
up there where I daren’t stretch and have a temper, unless 
I tumble out of the unnatural place you’ve made for me in 
your heart.” 
‘I promise you shall have all the tempers you want.”’ 
“‘T think it’s better to start on the level in married life, be 
what you are.” 


“‘Tt’s never been done,’’ smiled Bobbie. ‘‘It can’t be done 


You aren't what you are when you're in love 
She smiled. She put her little brown hand on his knes 
He covered it with his own and waited. ‘‘ Bobbie, what a lot 


of unhappy people there are in the world. Your friend Torkil, 
for instance.” 
“Oh, I don’t know. Torkil’s got a line and he beats it out.”’ 
“‘He’s beginning to suspect it isn’t the only line.” 
“Then he’ll beat it all the harder and straighter.’ 
“‘There’s Fannie, all 
walled in because she 
thinks she ought to be. 
They're both lonely and 
isolated by asense of duty.” 


" HEY’VE both had 
heavy responsibili- 
ties too early. They both 
repress their tempera- 
ments—self-discipline.”’ 

“What's this Money- 
penny girl like—the one in 
Hampstead that he goes 
to see?”’ 

“Hearty and healthy 
and concrete. She likes 
things and people nice and 
clean. She'd suit any man 
who lived the average un 
thinking life between the 
office and the home. She’s 
a very nice girl, but I don’t 
like her. She's full of pop 
ular prejudices, andthey’re 
the most difficult thing in 
the world to disprove be 


cause everyone is on her 


side 
‘Is Torkil Reid going 
to marry her?” 
‘I used to think so.”’ 
“You think he has a 
tered ?”’ 
“Ot course.”’ 
“Do you think what | 


think?”’ 
“You'll have to tell me 
what you think 
Of course it sounds ab 
S wher ( ( 
0 r I ( 
I . I ~ 
) } 
Ith y 
1 Bobl 
» Tork R 
ilone in a house full of pt 
ple, and knew suddenl 
and inexplicably that he 
had been lonely all his life 
and was lonely now; and 


his loneliness, instead of 
being mere comfortable 
growing room, became un 
furnished space that irked 
him. 


The exchange of current 


prejudices that pass for 

opinions is easy and en 

tirel) painle 3s bu 

exchange of new 

an entirely different prop 

osition 

a pass over some 
thing you never rea 

ized the value of unt 

hear it derided and wis! 

to snatch it back, or 


hold out something so tor 


eign that there is nothing 
to exchange, and you ar 
left with an idea on yout 
hands is it were Tt} it was 
what happened between 
Torkil and Marjorie 


Moneypenny They let 
each other down and wert 


mutually unfair to each 
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other. He demanded things outside her limitations because he 
himself had passed outside them. He developed a baffling way 
of talking in the abstract. She had an irritating way of pulling 
him up as a grown-up will pull up a child in the middle of a 
delicious, enjoyable fairy story: ‘But it couldn't happen to 
us, Torkil,”’ and “ But I don’t see what it’s got to do with us,” 
and ‘‘ Let's wait till it comes,” or ‘‘ It doesn’t concern us.” 

“But don't you understand?” he cried. “I’m only sup- 
posing.”’ 

“You never used to suppose,”’ said Marjorie. ‘‘I don’t see 
what good it does. When a thing comes along, deal with it.” 

‘But it’s interesting.” 

‘| think it a waste of time.” 

“*VYou're so sure,”’ he protested, 
‘*so sure of everything. Life’s so big.” 


‘. you're only asked to live in 
a corner of it, Torkil.’"” She was 
knitting a white jumper under the 
trees in the garden. Her square, ca 
pable hands moved quickly. ‘‘I can't 
Porkil.’’ She paused 
a man to have ideas and stick 
That’s what I liked about 
you. You never altered. Lately, 
they've got loose. I should say, if | 
didn’t know otherwise, that some- 
thing’s got hold of you.”’ 

He had a will-o’-the-wisp vision of 
Fannie O’Rane. She shimmered be- 
yond his common sense, and until | 
lately he had not known there was 
anything beyond his common sense. 
“I’m not myself,” he said. 

“Are you ever going to speak to 
that wretched Robert de Bouton 
again?” 

“Of course.”’ 

“T’'m not.” 

He looked at her in surprise. Her 
mouth, her eyes had gone hard. ‘But 
he’sin love,” hesaid. ‘I mean you've 
only got tosee them together. Whena 
man’s in love—I mean like that——"’ 
She was staring at him. He had been 
idly fishing in his own mind. He was 
embarrassed by his catch because she 
saw it. He tried to throw it care 
lessly back. ‘‘They say when a man’s 
in love : 

‘He went there as your friend and 
at the end of a week he rounds on 
you. Why can’t you see_ things 
straight, Torkil? He’s a sentimental 
deserter, but that doesn’t alter his 
desertion. I simply don’t understand 
you these days, you're so—muddled.”’ 

Everyone was out when Torkil got 
back to Soho. Down in the kitchen 
the little Punchinello man and his 
minions worked invisible and unheard. 
The rest of the house was dead. Tor- 
kil’s mental world was in chaos; his 
thoughts prowled carelessly; they 
were no longer useful missionaries; 
they had become insatiable tourists. 

“Everyone out?" he asked the 
Punchinello 

‘Master Pat's 

ir, or he was.” 
All right 

I think he 


make you out, 
‘TL like 


to them. 


about somewhere, 


I'll find him.” 

s up in one of the attics, 
t 

How the sunlight twinkled in the 


quiet rooms of the old house, creeping 


through half-drawn blinds, making 
little shining pools of color in unex SHE BECAME SUDDENLY AWARE OF PALLOR AND TIREDNESS AND 
pected places! The roomsseemed to be “I HOPE YOU ARE SATISFIED,’’ SHE SAID, JUST LIKE A CHILD 


there was some- 
thing stately in their spaciousness. 

He knocked at the door of Fannie O’Rane’s study and 
peeped in, because he knew she was not there. It gave him 
an odd feeling, bitter-sweet. There she sat and wrote and 
thought and planned. This was her little throne room, her 
audience chamber. He saw her, withdrawn from them all, 
a secret from them all, a gentle, beautiful, baffling enigma. 
He closed the door very gently. It seemed to him this little 
room smiled in its sleep. 


|} |' M a his tour of the attics slowly. They fascinated 

him. By a man’s house shall you know what he is; but 
by his attic shall you know what he was; there the phases 
he has outgrown linger on in dust and twilight; there in odd 
corners lie the perfume of his childhood and the odd, awk- 
ward ghosts of his youth. In the drawing-room, in the office, 
in the smoking room you shall see the fruit ripen; but up in 
the attics are perishing the roots by which such splendor 
grew —the little clockwork model that was the seed of an 
ultimate career, the doll that was the awakener of an eternal 
instinct, the old fancy dress that stimulated an enduring 
vanity 

\ house where a family has been reared grows downwards; 
its roots are at the top, from thence they spread downwards, 
through the first ‘‘room all to myself,”’ to ‘“‘ breakfast with 
mother and daddy,"’ right down to the dining room and 
‘dining with the others,”’ and so into the street, the world, 


graciously resting; 


and over the hills and far away 

lorkil was trying to find Fannie in the attics with the little 
dusty windows that framed big pieces of a sun-gilded city 
He was trying to discover the littl 


girl who had grown up at 
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twelve and become a mother of her own father. He did not 
think of himself as a little boy who had grown up a little 
later and become a father to his mother. He did not see it 
that way. He did not know he was subconsciously seeking 
a lost youth, or signs of it. He did not find Fannie in the 
attics. 

He opened the door of the last attic and found Pat. There 
was a little platform under the high-barred windows, and the 
boy sat there reading, cross-legged, absorbed. 

Beside him a little cupboard, with the dusty door open and 
a shining key in it, showed two rows of books. They were 
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all school stories—The Hill, The Brothers, Stalky & Co., The 
Loom of Youth. Torkil Reid said quietly: ‘I didn’t know 
you wanted to go that badly, Pat.” 

Pat shut the door; he locked it, put the key in his pocket 
and kept his hand there; then he suddenly realized the in- 
adequacy of it, the thoroughness of his betrayal. “It’s the 
cricket chiefly,”’ he said. 

The wind puffed the curtains; the curtains puffed out a jet 
of silvery dust which danced in on the sunlight. 

Torkil Reid came and sat on the platform and lit a pipe 
slowly and in silence. He knew that Pat had been delivered 
out of Fannie’s hands into his. He knew that he ought to 
be glad. 

“It's the cricket with a lot of boys, 

‘*And the other fellows?” 

‘*Yes, and the other fellows.” 

“Did you go to a public school?” 

“Only for a while. My mother wanted me back. I’ve 
always been sorry.’’ He paused. ‘‘ We'll have to talk to your 
sister.”’ 

‘No,”’ said Pat. 

Torkil looked at him; the boy was loutish with his years, 
not his temperament. He was unhappy, not actively but in 
nagging, little, festering ways he was unhappy and unfulfilled. 

‘She doesn't want me to go to school, and I told her | 
didn’t want to go. It’s all for one and one for all in this 
house; it has to be. We're peculiar people.”’ 

‘*And you don’t like it?” 

“*T don't like it, but I don’t. see anything else for it. It’s all 
right as long as we keep with peculiar people, I suppose.”’ 


” he said. 
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Torkil puffed at his pipe. He was no longer alone. One 
of the O’Rane army was creeping furtively to his side. He 
felt oddly sorry, almost ashamed. He would have liked to 
see them united and unconquered. This thing was happening 
without Fannie’s knowledge by a mere trick of mood and 
moment. It was the first break in the ranks. 

“It’s more comfortable to be ordinary,” said Pat. ‘‘ You 
mustn't think I'm against Fannie. Fannie’s simply tophole. 
Father was against schools for boys. I see why. Fannie 
doesn’t; she merely carries out his wishes. I am convinced 
that with father it was selfishness.” 

“Why ?”’ 

“He knew if I went to a public 
school I wouldn't fit in here after- 
wards. I had some of these books 
i when he was alive.’’ 
fh nes 

HERE'S an old man, a book 

seller Mr. Cole goes to for trans 
lations and things, he tells me when 
there’s a good school story out, and | 
buy it I've got The Way of Rev 
elation here I bought that last | 
wouldn't talk like a boy if it wasn't 
for these. I don’t know anything 
about boys.”’ 

Torkil looked at him. He was vivid 
like all the O’Ranes, a touch of red 
5 in his hair and skin. ‘‘So you sacri- 
= =a ficed yourself to preserve an unbroken 
front?" 

“T couldn't let on, 
you mean,”’ said Pat. 
going to let on now” 
Torkil sharply. 
tween men?” 

“Surely,”’ said Torkil. 

“One can't go back on women.” 

“One can't,”’ said Torkil. ‘‘ Which 
school shall we send you to?"”’ 

‘*You mean to?” 

“‘T always meant to, Pat. 
that was understood.” 

“‘I know,” said Pat breathlessly. 
But one couldn't knuckle under 
when all the others were fighting.”’ 

A queer little smile touched Tor 
kil’s lips. In his world of new values 
one touched victory and it became 
defeat. ‘‘I don’t know why your 
sister should know you're a rene 
gade,”’ he said slowly. ‘‘ Why not put 
the onus of it all on me, 
enemy ?”’ 

“Ought I to? 

“T think so, old chap,”’ he pulled 
at his pipe ruminatingly. ‘‘ You see, 
if you go up and say, ‘ This chap Reid 
was right all the time; I want to 
go to school,’ you'll merely be humili 
ating her and proving me right.” 

**She does hate you.” 

“I believe you're right.” 

“I don’t know that Fannie is like 
anyone else.”’ 

‘I don’t know that she is, Pat.” 

They began to talk of schools, of 
games, of books, of a hundred and 
one things. 


if that’s what 
“And I'm not 
: he looked at 
“This is a talk be- 


I thought 





the common 


Tie sunlight crept out of the atti 


they were there in the grayness 
with yesterday's toys and tomorrow 
thoughts. The boy was flushed, eage # 
excited, his hopes and dreams tum 


bled over each other as they 
came, 

Then suddenly the door opened 
and Fannie stood there. ‘‘ They told 
me you were up here, Pat,’’ she said 

The light died out of Pat's face and out of hers; they both 
wore the same look of startled bleakness. ‘‘I fear I inter- 
rupted a propaganda meeting,”’ said Fannie O’Rane icily. 

Torkil told Marjorie Moneypenny about Pat. They sat in 
the dining room because it rained and the drawing-room 
ceiling had been distempered. There was a smell of size and 
late dinner greens. 

“‘We Il, that’s splendid. 
0’ Re ine.’ 

““No, I didn’t. I couldn't really. 
fair to the boy or to her.” 

‘Rubbish! You're out to down her, aren't you?” 

Was he? His thoughts paused in their idle running and 
looked back. Incredibly ugly the whole idea looked, 
pressed in Marjorie’s terse way. His imagination flamed up 
and etched Fannie O’Rane. He saw her with emotional in- 
tensity, the leader, an absurdly gallant figure, valiant with 
an absurd valiancy, and the O’ Rane army behind her, desert 
ing and she not knowing. 

**And Judy wants to be a children’s nurse,”’ he said. ‘She 
came to me this morning when Fannie was out. She’s been 
battling with her conscience. I promised to get her into the 
Great Ormonde Street Hospital for Children later, if I could. 
They love Miss O’ Rane and they want to be loyal, but there’s 
the lure of their own desires; it’s very natural.” 

‘It seems to me everything's twisting round your way 
You've only got to dispose of the old people.” 

“There's something mean about this—the secret deserting 
in the night; and yet it’s only mean if she gets to know of it 
Of course the ethics of it are all wrong.” 
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‘Who cares about ethics, even if they know what they are? 
It’s results that matter. I don’t know what you want to be 
so chivalrous for, Torkil. She'd like to see you beaten if she 
got the chance. She’s working for it.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

“‘She’s spoiled.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“‘T should think she’s a hateful type, the type that wants 
taking down a peg or two’’; she glanced at him. ‘She can’t 
be nice, anyway. How is the clergyman’s wife who is so crazy 
about clothes?” 

‘She's there every day. There’s something nice about her, 
like an eager, rather crushed child.” 

‘She doesn’t sound to me at all a suitable person for a 
clergyman’'s wife.”’ 

‘*He adores her.” 

“That may be."’ Funny he’d never noticed how Marjorie 
bit her words off. It was the sort of voice that sounded well 
on the telephone. ‘I shall be glad when it’s all over. I sup- 
pose it's worry; but you're not yourself. You're not so 
so—clear cut.” 

‘So cocksure, you mean.” 

‘I liked your ‘cocksure,’ as you call it 
You don’t even sit still in the 
I mean you fidget.” 

Did men alter suddenly, get whisked away from the old 
roads and the old friends? He wondered. He thought of 
Robert de Bouton’s extravagant gesture the first time they 
had seen the O’Rane house together, his laughing prophecy: 
‘*This is where Marjorie Moneypenny dwindles until she is 
no bigger than an incident.”” It dawned on him with a start 
that she had dwindled and she was dwindling. 

Because he was lonely he made a hasty snatch at what 
was left. ‘‘Tell me what you've been doing.” 

“*You aren't interested, and you don’t listen any more. I 
don’t know what you come here for.” 

“‘T come here because I am lonely. 

‘‘But you're enjoying it.” 

He knew that was true. His loneliest moments were his 
fullest, because Fannie peopled them. He rose to his feet. 

She rose to hers. ‘‘I wish,"’ she said, ‘‘you wouldn't go 
on staying there. Fannie O’Rane’s getting round you.” 

VI 
HE walls were red distemper; the carpet was another 
red; the tablecloth was another red. It was a hot room 
to look at, a roast-beef-and-Christ mas-pudding room. Out- 
side it was eighty in the shade. 

Gladys Kerr laid the table at one end. Her husband, 
Leachman’s The Church's Object Lessons, and The Personal 
Life of the Clergy, by A. W. Robinson, occupied the other 
half. Three chairs were filled by large and garish hand- 
painted posters of gnomes and fairies, advertising a sale of 
work in aid of the fund for a new boiler and church repairs; 
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a dog’s basket full of crocheted and knitted doilies stood 
on the hearthrug; over the fire screen were slung pale blue 
hug-me-tights; and a row of babies’ bootikins stood between 
the Birmingham Benares vases on the mantelpiece. 

In the center of the table were five red roses exquisitely 
arranged in a plain black bowl. Gladys Kerr's blue eyes 
rested on them as she went in and out. 

““Supper’s ready, Philip. I’m afraid the lettuce is not 
very crisp. I couldn't get down to the market this morning. 
Mrs. Fergusson wanted me to help her finish off her kewpies. 
As a matter of fact, she hadn’t started them. I don’t know 
that they'll sell. They aren’t useful. I wish we could afford 
to furnish the little room, dear; then I shouldn't have to 
interrupt you for meals.” 

““We'll be able to one day, little woman. You're not eating 
anything, dearest.”’ 

“I’m not hungry, Philip.’ 


dn the heat. I wish you could get away. There’s your 
people, but I don’t see how I can spare you till the sale 
is over.” 

“IT know; I’m perfectly all right 

‘“‘Let me make you a cup of tea?”’ 

“No. No, really 

“You look a regular little fashion plate tonight, old lady.” 

“‘It—it is Miss Elder’s frock. When she was turning out 
for the rummage sale I asked her to give it to me.” 

““But I thought it was for cushion covers. Surely I heard 
her say something about it before she left.” 

“‘T didn’t promise to make cushion covers. It was she who 
suggested that. It isn't as if she lives near us any more.” 

“*T don’t see that that alters things, dear.” 

“Don’t I look nice in it?”’ 

““You look charming.”’ 

“It’s a very little thing, Philip. She gave me the frock to 
do what I liked with. She only suggested cushion covers.” 

“T know.” 

“*You're not cross?”’ 

“I’m not cross, dear. I haven’t any right to be cross.” 

‘‘T think one can be too scrupulous. I’m not a clergyman. 
I do try to measure up to standard.” 

“‘T know you do, dear. Only ——”’ 

“Only what, Philip?” 

“Nothing.” 

She cleared away, very quietly, and went upand lay down 
in her room. It was hot. The heat seemed to press down 
from the ceiling in layers. She was so tired; the tiredness 
stretched achingly to the ends of fingers and toes. Lots of 
smooth, beautifully written books Philip had, so smooth, so 
beautiful that they just rolled away from you and left you 
high and dry where you were. She tried to anchor on to the 
ideals they expressed and pull herself up by them, above 
gray silk frocks and things. She tried very, very earnestly; 
very, very hard. What was goodness, and how did people 











‘*I CAN’T MAKE YOU OUT, TORKIL.’’ 


SHE PAUSED. ‘‘I LIKE A MAN TO HAVE 


IDEAS AND 


grow good? She ‘wished she knew. She would have given 
worlds to know. Her love for Philip flowered wistfully in 
her thoughts. She began to cry very, very quietly; and the 
tears seemed to roll over her thoughts in some mysterious 
way and smooth and cool them. 

She was asleep when Philip came up to her, and the room 
was dark and blessedly cool. 

‘Not cross?’’ she said, waking, just like a child. 

“Not cross,”’ he said, just like a father. 

“‘T try to grow like you, Philip.”’ 

He laughed with his lips against her fair, lusterless hair. 

She folded the silence round her a minute. Through the 
window she could see the stars. They looked cool, like little 
diamonds on a blue gown. 

“IT love you. I love you 

“‘T want to be a fine wife.” 

“You are.” 

“Philip, I want to be a fine mother.”’ 
The stars looked at her—kind, little, 
you think I shall grow good?” 

She felt his eyes. Wet? 

For one minute they clung there in the 
between today and tomorrow, the little 
made timeless by the world’s lovers and is the 
point to heaven. 


Isn't that enough?”’ 


He looked at her 


old, shining eyes. ‘‘ Do 


little 


retuge 


rift that lies 
that has been 
nearest earthly 


ND Fannie, who had always been lonely and suspected 

it, suddenly knew she was lonely. She came to have the 

queer, illogical feeling that she had set herself, or had been 
set, apart. 

For the first time it frightened her, scared her oddly; her 
loneliness became a vague menace, a well-built box from 
which she sought to free herself by contact with the people 
around her; and they drove her back on herself; they did 
not even seem conscious of her desire to establish contact. 

She tried Pat; but Pat was curt and evasive. He would 
not meet her eyes; he held her off with a boy's impreg- 
nable brusqueries. He was ill at ease and a little conscience- 
stricken with her. She made a sudden claim on him as kins- 
man and, knowing himself a deserter, he was inclined to 
resent it. 

“The end of the month is very near, Pat,”’ she said. 

Pictures leaped vividly into his young mind; green grass 
and boys playing games in white flannels; he heard, like a 
reassuring promise, the chatter of gay young voices. 

“I suppose he’s going to send you to school?” 

“Yes, in the September term’’; he could not help a lilt 
in his voice. 

“Where to?” 

“Lancing, I believe’’; again that lilt that danced out of 
him when he most desired to be solemn and indifferent. 

‘Father wouldn't have wished it; that’s what worries me.” 


(Continued on Page 226 
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Ten Cents is the New Price 
of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








<pa\LIEN the general prices of commodities fell, follow- 
WA;| ing the period of war inflation, THE LADIES: HOME 
EMER) JOURNAL was the first of the large magazines to de- 
=) crease its selling price—from 20 cents to 15 cents for 
the single copy and from $2.00 to $1.50 a year by subscription. 
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Now, even though manufacturing costs have again risen 
above those existing a few months ago and with living costs ; 
sixty per cent higher than the prewar scale, the JOURNAL 
has decided to put into effect a plan that has been its aim 
for years, as it has been the achievement of The Saturday 
Evening Post—to offer to the homes of America not only the 
best magazine in its field, but to sell it at the lowest price. 










And so, commencing with the greatest October issue 
ever made (240 pages), the yearly subscription price of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will be reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 
and the single copy price through newsdealers and boy 
agents from 15 to 10 cents. 












This is being done at a time when the circulation of the 








JOURNAL is the highest in its history. 











Neither the physical quality nor the editorial merit of 7 | 
the magazine will be in any way diminished. On the con- 
trary, our editorial plans for the coming year unquestionably 
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insure the finest copies that have ever been published. 


T he Editor. 
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They're Not Godless, But They Won't Go to Ghurch—Why ? 


HAT of the spiritual nature of Amer- 

ican young people? As a popular topic 

of dinner-table conversation, their 
physical vagaries have become dulled by 
much usage. We have ceased in a measure to 
wonder about them. We have come to accept 
their age of jazz. Yet as the wave of vitupera- 
tion and defense of their clothes, their manners 
and their morals recedes, hasn't it left us with 
the idea that, though they are in many respects 
just like any young people of any time or age, 
they are nevertheless somewhat different? We 
picture them, don’t we, as a pretty godless lot. 

That the younger generation is godless, I do 
not believe. That it has greatly changed its 
gods, I gravely doubt. On the contrary, it is an 
intensely spiritual generation, not churchgoing 
asa whole, but strongly religious. Its viewpoints 
are fresh, its attack vigorous. I am convinced 
that it will soon evolve, from its strong interest 
in things of the spirit, a new and vivid manifes- 
tation of its beliefs. Will this take the form of 
a new religion or religions? It is hard to say. It 
will be a spiritual revival of vast proportions. 
It will be a thing of noble ideas, warm senti- 
ments and sane creeds. Yes, there will be creeds 
and they will arise from within the ranks of 
youth. Will they be Christian? They will be, I 
believe, a strong rebirth of the spirit of Christ. 

Not long ago I was lunching with a gentleman 
who had been complaining bitterly about cer- 
tain licenses taken by the younger generation. 
He is a successful business man, as well as one 
who reads, dabbles in philosophy and writes 
an occasional essay. He has a family of children, 
two boys and a girl, all three past college age. 
I told him of my feeling that we were on the 
eve of a great spiritual revival. 

“That’s what I thought and wrote ten years 
ago,”’ was his reply. 

“And have you changed your mind? Do you 
think that this possibility has vanished ?”’ 

“No,” he said; “I am still waiting.”’ 

‘And in spite of what you and I both think 
of the brashness of present-day American youth, 
don't you think,” I pursued, “that it is an 
honest, fearless and spiritual generation ?”’ 


Younger Set Essentially (lean 


Bp are right,”’ said this rather stern ex- 
ample of an older viewpoint. ‘In the 
main, I do not think there has ever been a more 
upright generation than that to which my own 
children belong. They are wiser; they are more 
open-minded; they face themselves and the 
world more bravely. They are essentially clean 
because they are essentially fearless. I am 
speaking of my own children; but I think that 
they are typical of families similar to mine. 
They are religious too. They pray, though per- 
haps not as we prayed. They talk of religious 
and philosophical problems, though perhaps 
with less respect for the sacrosanct than we. 
But they are not heedless of the fact that men, 
including themselves, have souls.”’ 


By JOHN FARRAR 


‘‘TDoes your family go to church?” I asked. 

“Yes,”’ he said slowly; then, with a deter- 
mination to be thoroughly honest: ‘‘ They go 
to please me!”’ 

There you have it. The younger generation 
of today goes to church, not because it is 
drawn there by desire or by a sense of duty to 
itself, not because it supports the doctrines of 
organized religion. When a church is filled with 
young people today you must look for a reason 
other than the mere fact that it is a house of 
God in which He is worshiped in one of a num- 
ber of ways. This is true from Boston to San 
Francisco, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
During the past six months I have talked with 
ministers of various creeds in various parts of 
the country, with deans and presidents of uni- 
versities, with Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and, 
what is more to the point, with young people of 
my own age and younger, of various degrees of 
education, from various classes of environment. 
Some of the good elders cloak their phrases with 
optimistic generalization. Others are unduly 
pessimistic. Some show figures of a huge increase 
in church attendance; but when pinned down 
to the actual fact they are forced to admit that 
the young people of America do not go to church. 
Why? Asa rule there is no answer. That they 
do not want to go to church is the plain truth, 
and the church, for the most part vainly, is 
trying to find a remedy. The reasons for this 
lack of interest are not so difficult to determine. 


The Mistake of the Church 


N THE first place, the revolt of youth against 

the church is a silent revolt. The young talk 
religion only very occasionally, and then among 
themselves, except of course in the colleges or 
Y. M. C. A.’s, where they have organized means 
of expression Their revolt is one against 
images, not against gods, and the first mistake 
that the church is making in its attempt to 
appeal to youth is not so much in its insistence 
on old doctrinal forms as in a disregard of new 
spiritual impulses. This I can illustrate best by 
a wartime experienc e of my own, an experien e 
which illustrates, too, one of the strengths of 
Roman Catholicism. 

It was the Christmas after the signing of the 
Armistice. A group of us were stationed in 
France at Tours. We were thankful that the 
war was over; but restless, anxious to be home, 
lonely. On Christmas Eve we attended mid- 
night mass at the cathedral. Outside, the 
\mericans as a Christmas gift had strung up an 
electric but even this somewhat me- 
chanical symbol could not dim the beauty of 
that vaulted interior, where we stood packed 
in, uplifted and exalted by the music and the 
candlelight, inspired each according to his own 
fancy, our minds filled with memories and 
hopes; most of us, I think, praying. 

On Christmas morning we found that the vote 
was unanimous for attending service at the 
Y. M.C. A. The French mass was all very well; 


cTOss: 


but we were in a mood now for the more fa- 
miliar carols that would remind us directly of 
home. The service at the Y. M. C. A. started 
lamely, with ill-considered music badly played. 
However, the congregational singing was at first 
good; there were spirit and will behind the 
voices. Then a young chaplain rose to speak. 
I do not remember for how long a time he 
spoke, but it was not a short address. He was 
an earnest but a disturbed young man, who 
spoke without illuminated conviction, rather as 
though he were trying to convince himself, and 
his subject was a doctrinal discussion of the im- 
maculate conception. 


cA Small Town's Religion 


T IS, is it not, sufficiently evident what hap- 

pened. Here was a group of young men, of 
many different denominations, who had come 
freely on Christmas day in a spirit of worship; 
then this precious mood of theirs was suddenly 
broken up into speculation and disagreement. 
Boredom took the place of a mood of prayerful- 
ness. We came for religion and we were given 
cant. Please do not think this typical of army 
chaplains or of army Y. M. C. A. services. I am 
simply using it as an example of how violently 
youth rebels against a particular type of sec- 
tarianism. The older religion had known how 
to preserve worship by beauty and song; the 
newer had crudely seized reverence and made of 
it an opportunity for proselytizing. 

In certain branches of the Protestant Church 
this spirit is more apparent than in others; but 
think how many of the new generation are lost 
from the immediate ranks of Christianity by a 
curiously blind insistence on the minor details 
of one or another of This 
antiliberal spirit is not confined to creeds. It is 


in its application 


several ( reeds. 


even more strongly expressed 
ilarly in country dis 


tricts, where the church needs above all things 


to ethical problems, parti 


to be a social as well as a spiritual force. 

Last summer I paid a visit to a young clergy- 
man who was pastor of the only church in a 
small mountain village of New England. It 
mattered so little just what denomination that 
church was that I forgot to ask him. He and 
his wife are intelligent, liberal, wide-awake. 
They read the latest books and magazines. They 
love people and try to understand them. They 
are firm in their religious principles. In spite of 
their many difficulties there, they love that little 
town, whose diminutive population they have 
been serving for three years. 

‘Religion in this town,”’ said the preacher to 
me, “‘has become largely a matter of weddings, 
of funerals and of the old folk coming to church 
on Sundays to hear me preach a sermon that 
will not too greatly disturb them. My Sunday 
school is fast becoming a joke, largely because 
I can find no young people morally fit to be 
teachers; nor can I better the moral standard 


(Continued on Page 2/4 
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all Frocks to Enchant the Smart Matron 


pg)LLUSTRATIVE of many of 
4| the interesting tendencies of 
fall and winter modes are 
the afternoon frocks sketched 


The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers who set fash- 
ions, and are shown here for their news value 
similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are offered. 


You will find dresses made on 


painted kid with colorful straps are of 
Parisian inspiration. A favorite method 
of adding decorative detail is by the 
use of a circular panel or godet; the lat- 





eae) on this and the facing page. 
At the extreme left above is a brown 
duvetyn of the straight sacklike type of dress 
that is still so smart; the trimming is an open- 
work embroidery of ciré braid. Shoes continue to 
assert their new-found importance; this particu- 
lar pair of French design was originally in black 
and white The sumptuous black velvet frock 


second from the left above has facings of flame 
crépe de chine, a sash of Persian metal ribbon, 
with flame and gold embroidery, and touches of 
white ermine at neck, cuffs and sash ends. All 
these add the richness of detail characteristic of 
many of this season’s frocks. The slippers of 


ter appears on the central frock above. 
Black duvetyn is the material; three 
large metal buttons and cuff facings of ciré satin 
are the only trimming notes. The small close- 
fitting hat of velvet with a long, drooping ostrich 
plume curling from its crown will be a favorite 
for afternoon wear. Buttons from hem to high 
collar distinguish a smart frock of plaid wool in 
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two shades of beige, second from right on opposite 
page; the narrow belt is of brown leather. Such a 
dress is in the best of taste for sports or informal 
afternoon wear. Woven kasha cloth in red and 
black—a Rodier fabric—makes the good-looking 
frock at the extreme right on opposite page, and 
tellingly illustrates the importance of materials 
in the season’s modes. Gray slippers with black 
patent strappings, and a small hat of black felt 
with red-and-gray cockade, complete a most ef- 
fective costume. Richness of material and dig- 
nity of line are exemplified in the lovely afternoon 
frock of brown velvet at the extreme left above. 
The underdress is of henna cashmere crépe, with 
strips of Lanvin green embroidered in go!d; sable- 
dyed flying squirrel forms hem and cuffs. The 
youthful frock second from left above, of tan-wool 
kasha embroidered in brown with bands of soft 


fur on sleeves and waist peplum, has a straight 
skirt with an inset cluster of plaits which marks 
one of fashion’s individual ways of doing skirts 
this fall. For the accompanying hat beige velours 
is trimmed with two-toned beige and henna rib- 
bon smocked in matching colors. Of French de- 
sign is the interesting variation of the sandal 
slipper; white and green were the original colors. 
A delightful combination of materials marks the 
frock in the center of the sketch above; black 
duvetyn is trimmed with bands of black taffeta 
alternating with narrow strips of chipmunk fur 
on collar and wide flaring cuffs. The tunic skirt 
is noteworthy. The charming hat is of brown 
Chantilly lace draped over black satin. King 
Behanzin of Dahomey—peace tr nis head!—is 
responsible for the stunning fror of black velvet 
with appliquéd trimming of bl -k taffeta, second 





from the right above. The design of the dress 
follows closely a costume of the monarch re- 
cently exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum. It 
was, of course, the discovery of Tutenkhamun’s 
tomb that started the present fad for the applica- 
tion of archeology to fashion, but it 1 
ing to note to what good effect the hobby is being 
pursued. The design copied upon this particular 
dress is supposed to have represented the uni 
verse—leaves, the earth; conventionalized fish 
in a pond, the sea; and stars for the heavens. The 
last frock in the sketch is of black kasha trimmed 
with wide bands of red kasha, the latter edged 
with embroidery in black and gold. Suzy de 
signed the chic little hat of black plush, with its 
magenta-tipped black ostrich plume; the slippers 
are of beige suéde with lattice bands of red 
leather. 


1S inte rest 

















IV 
N THE moment of stark, dum- 
founded hush that followed Dox 
tor Lawton’s verdict, 
created diversion on his own 


the colli 


account. For the last few se 
onds he had stood once more at 
gaze, muzzle upraised, sniffing 
Pei eeiaeets) the still air. The impulse which 
had sent him charging toward the house had 
been deflected at sight of the body on the 
brick pathway, and he had checked his rush. 

Perhaps it was the all-pervasive fragrance of 
the boxwood bushes on every side, bakingly hot under the 
sun's glare, that confused the scent he had caught. In any 
event, he was sniffing once more to catch the lost odor which 
had guided him in his short hurricane flight. Then he varied 
this by breaking into a fanfare of discordantly excited barks. 

The racket smote on the hearers with a shock of horror. 
Thaxton Vail caught the dog by the collar, sternly bidding 
him be silent. Trembling, straining to break from the grasp, 
Macduff obeyed the fierce command. At least he obeyed so 
far as to cease his clangor of high pit hed barks. But he did 
not cease for one instant to struggle to liberate himself from 
the restraining grip. 

Furiously his claws dug into the brick crannies, seeking a 
foothold whereby he might exert enough leverage to break 
free. Vail, with another sharp command, dragged him to one 
side, meaning to tie him by means of a handkerchief to one 
of the bush stems. The collie’s forefeet clawed wildly in air 
as they were lifted momentarily off ground, and one of the 
flying feet brushed across the forehead of the dead man. 
There was a cry from Miss Gregg, followed by a gasp from 
both men. 








fy curved claws had chanced to catch in Creede’s thick 
tangle of hair that clung dankly to the forehead. Under 
that momentary impact the hair gave way. A mass of it, as 
large as a man’s hand, came loose with the receding forepaw 
of the dog. And lo, the dead man’s forehead was as bald as 
a newborn baby’s! 

The change wrought by the removal of the curling frontal 
hair made a startling difference in the lifeless face. 


“*HE’S DEAD,’’ HE CROAKED. 
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I/lustrations by “fohn Alonzo Williams 


It was Miss Gregg who exclaimed shudderingly: ‘‘That’s 
not Clive. That’s—that’s Osmun Creede.” 

‘‘Good heaven,”’ babbled the doctor, 
right. It’s Oz.” 

Vail, still clutching the frantically struggling collie, stared 
in silence. It was uncanny—the difference made by that 
chance removal of the ingenious toupee. Instantly the man 
on the ground before them lost his resemblance to Clive and 
became Clive’s twin brother. 

Lawton, catching sight of an object which the shift of 
posture had caused to slide into view in the prostrate man’s 
upper cuat pocket, drew forth a spectacle case. In view of 
the amazing identification of the twins as one man the 
intruders wholly forgot for the moment Doctor Lawton’s 
ridiculously incredible claim that Creede had frozen to 
death on the hottest day of the year. They had even for- 
gotten the heat that poured down upon them in perilous 
intensity. They forgot everything except this revelation 
that the supposed Clive Creede, their friend, was Osmun 
Creede, whom they had detested. 

Macduff strained and whimpered unheeded as Vail still 
held him with that subconscious grip on his collar. All three 
were staring open-mouthed at the sprawling figure on the 
bricks. For a space nobody spoke. Then with a start Miss 
Gregg burst into hysterically rapid speech. ‘I knew it all 
the time,’’ she volleyed, “clear in the back of my head 
where the true thoughts grow, the thoughts that are so true 
they don’t dare force themselves to the front of the mind 
where the everyday thinking is done. I knew it. There were 
no twins at all. There was only Osmun.”’ 


“‘you’re—you're 


‘““HE’S—HE’S FROZEN—FROZEN TO DEATH’”’ 


* PaysON TERHUNE 


October, 1923 


The two others blinked stupidly at her. Sh« 


rattled on with growing certainty: ‘‘Osmu 
was the only one of the Creede twins to com 
back alive from France. I know it. There is 1 
Clive Creede. There never has been since before 
the war. Stop and think, both of you!” she ex 


claimed. ‘‘ Did you ever see the twins together 
since Osmun came from overseas? Not once 
Did you?”’ 

‘““Good heaven,” sputtered the doctor, “of 
course | have—often. At—at least I—I’m sure 

I must have.” 
“She is right,”’ interposed Vail in something like awe; 
“‘T swear I believe she is right. I can’t remember seeing them 

together once, since ——”’ 


“TT WAS Osmun alone,” declared Miss Gregg. ‘‘ He played 

both réles. Though heaven alone knows why he should 
have done such a queer thing. And he worked it cleverly. 
Oh, Oz always had brains. Clive was supposed to live here 
at Rackrent Farm, while Oz lived at Canobie—those two who 
had never lived apart before. That was to make the dual 
He couldn’t have pretended they lived in the 
same house without the servants or some guest discovering 
there was only one of them. But a couple of miles apart, he 
could divide his time between Rackrent and Canobie in a 
plausible enough way. Bald and lame and with a stoop and 
wearing thick spectacles, he was Osmun. Erect and with a 
mass of hair falling over his forehead and no glasses, he was 
Clive. There was no need to make up the face. They had 
been twins.”’ 

“‘Tt’s ingenious,” 
logic and for the commonplace. 
sense.”’ 

“It will make sense when we get it cleared up,”’ she prom- 
ised. ‘“‘And now that we've got hold of both ends of the 
string, we'll untangle it in short order. When we do we'll find 
who killed Willis Chase and stole our jewelry. That isn’t all 
we'll discover either. We'll——— Drat the miserable collie!" 
she broke off. ‘“Has he gone crazy? Make him be still, Thax.” 


rble pt yssible. 


babbled Doctor Lawton, fighting for 
“But it doesn’t make 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Cream of Tomato! 


Rich, smooth and nourish- 
ing! Read on the label how 
quickly and easily you can 
prepare it with Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup! 














1 know the way to make you gay 
And sparkle with delight 







So bring your appetite! 
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On Campbell’s fine we'll surely dine 
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Before you is a plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. Its fragrance 
is a delicate and delicious bouquet. Its high, fresh color charms 
the eye—a lively picture to stir a lively hunger. And your 
appetite quickens at the rising of the spoon. 


It is for this that good soup is made. Why is it that the 
French chef, acknowledged master of the fine art of cooking, 
goes to such infinite pains with his soup? The whole world 
knows that he studies it with the infinite care of the true artist, 
lavishing upon it all the niceties of his skill to develop every fine 
shade of tempting flavor. For he knows instinctively that the 
soup, placed at the beginning of the meal, must by its very 
deliciousness, give a first flush of enjoyment to make the diner 
eager for the dishes that are to follow. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup is the product of the best French 
cooking, directed by French chefs in Campbell’s spotless American 
kitchens. Every detail of its preparation and blending fulfils the 
French tradition of the supreme importance of soup in the meal. 
It is this soup which has taught all America to eat good soup 
every day! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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CAMDEN, NJ, USAe 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 





— 





the marble tile linoleum sun porch floor. 





A remodeled house where the Jaspé linoleum of the dining 
room floor is an admirable foil for the brighter freshness of 
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Tasteful rooms need not be expensive 


N this pretty dining-room there is 
nothing to make you say, “‘We can’t 
afford that,” the ad 


joining sun porch have all the charm you 


yet this room and 


could desire. Color used with taste and 


discretion makes rooms attractive, and 
floors of suitable color are possible in 


linoleum. 


But richness of color and beauty of 
pattern are only a small part of the advan- 
tages linoleurn offers as a floor. When 
properly installed, modern linoleum makes 
a permanent floor, durable, waterproof, 
and so simple and easy to keep clean that 
with a little care the room with a linoleum 
floor is always neat. 


The floor of linoleum does not absorb 


dust. It stain. It not 
splinter or crack, and it never needs ex- 


does not does 
pensive refinishing. A floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, if waxed and polished occasion- 


ally, is always bright and new-looking. 


At any good furniture or department 
store you can see Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
There are beautiful Jaspés or two-tone 
effects, parquetry inlaids, carpet inlaids, 
marble tile inlaids, rich plain colors, and 
attractive printed designs; also linoleum 
rugs, printed and inlaid. 

When you go to buy linoleum, you can 
be sure of getting genuine linoleum of 
highest quality by looking for the Arm- 
strong trademark, a Circle “A,” on the 
burlap back. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration for ideas as to proper patterns and 
colors for use in your scheme of home 


decoration. No charge tor this sery ice. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing 

and Decoration ’’ (Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates wf home interiors, on receipt of 


twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, LINOLEUM DIVISION 


809 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Look for the CIRCLE “A” 





the burlap back 


trademark on 


enn 






Plain Green, Color No. 21 


Carpet Inlaid No. 716B 


IF you prefer one of the 
Armstrong designs illus 
trated here to the floors 
shown in the picture, 







Psat order by number from 

(Tn SAS et any good linoleum mer 
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IN summer wood floors expand. In winter they dry out and 
contract, with a tendency to open up the cracks between the 
boards. Your linoleum floor, therefore, should be cemented 
not tacked) over a lining of builder’s deadening felt 
which has been previously glued to the bare floor boards. 
The felt takes up expansion and contraction and gives you a 
permanent, waterproof, good-looking floor. The added ser- 
vice and wear this method gives are well worth the extra cost. 
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For Macduff, failing to get free by struggling and by 
appealing whimpers, had now renewed his salvo of barking. 
Vail spoke harshly to the dog, tightening his hold on the 
collar. 

The brief interruption switched the current of Doctor 
Lawton’s thoughts back from this mystery of identity to a 
more startling and more professionally interesting mystery — 
to that of a man who had achieved the garishly impossible 
exploit of freezing to death in a sun-scourged temperature of 
a hundred and ten degrees or more. Again the doctor knelt 
by the body, swiftly renewing his examination. But even 
before he did so, he knew he could not have been mistaken 
in his diagnosis. 

Lawton was a Berkshire physician of the old school. He 
had plied his hallowedly needful profession as country docto1 
iumong those tumbles of mountains and valleys for nearly 
halfacentury. Winter and summer he had ridden the rutted 
old byroads on his errands of healing. Often in olden days 
and sometimes even now he had been called on to toil over 
unfortunates who had lost their way in blizzards with the 
mercury far below zero, and who had frozen to death before 
help could come. Every phase of 
freezing to death was professionally 
familiar to him. The phenomena 
were few and simple; they could not 
possibly be mistaken. 


ND, past all chance of doubt, he 
knew now that Osmun Creede 
had frozen to death, that he had died 
from that cause in spite of the tropi- 
cal torridity of the day. The fact 
that the thermometer was almost 
touching one hundred in the shade, 
and was many degrees higher here 
in the unchecked sun glare—this did 
not alter the far more tremendous 
fact that Osmun Creede had just 
died from freezing. 

Lawton raised the rigidly frozen 
body in order to slip off from it the 
coat which impeded his work of in- 
spection. Deftly he pulled the coat 
from the shoulders, the sleeves turn- 
ing inside out in the process, and 
tossed it aside. The flung coat landed 
on a twig tangle of the nearest box 
bush, hanging upside down from the 
twigs. 

From its inner pocket, thus re- 
versed, fell a fat wallet. It fell wide 
open to the bricks, the jar of con- 
tact shaking from its compartments 
three or four tiny objects which glit- 
tered like colored fire as they caught 
and cast back a million sun rays. 

Miss Gregg swooped down on the 
nearest of these glowing bits, re- 


trieving it and holding it trium- 
phantly out to Thaxton. “ Doris 
marquise ring,” she announced; 


‘and there’s my _pearl-and-onyx 
brooch, down there by your left toe. 
I said last night Oz Creede was the 
thief. I knew he couldn't possibly 
be. But that made me know all the 
more he was is 

She stooped to gather up other 
tems of the scattered loot. Vail bent 
lown to help her 

nctively he slackened his hold on 


In doing so in- 


Macduft's collar The dog took in- 
tant advantage of the chance to 
escape Never pausing, he flashed 
toward the shut front door of the 


farmhouse. No time or need now to 
bark or to struggle. He was free 
free to follow up the marvelous news 
that his sense of smell had imparted 
to him. 

Like a whirlwind he sprang up the 
hot brick walk to the closed door. 

“What on earth —"’ began Miss 
Gregg, looking vexedly from her task 
of jewel collecting as the flying collie 
sped past her. Then the half-uttered 
question died on her lips. | 


“LAST 


OR as Macduff cleared the wide 
flagstone in front of the thresh- 
old the farmhouse door swung open from 
doorway stood—or rather swayed—a man. 

The man was Clive Creede. 

The three intruders glanced in dazed unbelief at him. 
Vail and Miss Gregg were too stupefied to rise from the 
ground, but continued to crouch there, the recovered plunder 
in their stiffening fingers. Lawton gazed across the body of 
Osmun, his old face slack with crass incredulity. 

Yes, there on the threshold swayed Clive Creede. He was 
thin to emaciation; his hair was gray at the temples, and 
his face was grayer. He seemed about to topple forward 
from sheer weakness. His hollow eyes surveyed the group 
almost unseeingly. The man looked ten years older than did 
his dead brother. 

With a scream of agonized rapture—a scream all but 
human in its stark intensity—the collie hurled himself upon 
his long-absent master. Leaping high, he sought to lick the 
haggard face. His white forepaws beat an ecstatic tattoo on 
Clive’s chest. Dropping to earth, he swirled around Creede 
in whirlwind circles, stomach to the ground, waking the 


within. In the 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


echoes with frantic yelps and shrieks of delight. Then, 
sinking down at Clive’s feet, he licked the man’s dusty boots 
and gazed up into his face in blissful adoration. The dog was 
shaking as with ague. After two years’ absence his god had 
come back to him. He had caught Clive’s scent, blurredly 
and uncertainly through the sharp fragrance of the boxwood 
and the stillness of the air, as far back as the gateway. Every 
inch of the houseward journey had confirmed more and more 
his recognition of it. Then, just as he located the scent and 
sprang forward to find the unseen master, Thaxton Vail had 
collared him and checked his quest. 

3ut now he had come again to the feet of the man he 
worshiped. Henceforth Thaxton and all the rest of the 
world would be as nothing to the dog. He had re-found his 





EVENING CLIVE CREEDE ASKED DORIS TO MARRY 


god, the god for whom he had grieved these two dreary years 
the god who most assuredly not the ‘“‘Clive Creede 
that had imposed himself upon these mere humans. 

Lifting his head timidly, yearningly, Macduff stood up 
once more. Rearing himself, he placed his forepaws again 
on Clive’s chest and peered up into the man’s face. The collie 
was sobbing in pure happiness, sobbing in a strangely human 
fashion. His god had been brought back to him 

Clive laid two thin and trembling hands on the silken 
head. ‘‘ Mac,”’ he murmured huskily, ‘‘ Mac, old friend!”’ 

At sound of the dear voice the collie proc eeded once more 
to go insane. Capering, dancing, thunderously barking, he 
circled deliriously about his master. 

But Clive was no longer heeding him 
rested now on the three humans who wer 
his dead brother, the three who still eyed him in vacant un 


was 


His hollow 


clustered about 


gaze 


belief. From them his glance strayed to Osmun Creede, and 
again Clive’s white lips parted. 
‘‘He’s dead,’ he croaked. ‘‘He’s—he’s frozen—frozen 


to death.” 





He got no farther. Attempting to take a forward step, he 
reeled. As he pitched earthward Thaxton Vail sprang 
toward him, catching the inert body in his arms as it fell. 

Two days later, at Vailholme, Doctor Lawton stumped 
downstairs to the study, where Thaxton and Doris and Miss 
Gregg awaited him. Miss Gregg, by the way, chanced to be 
in an incredibly bad humor from indigestion. Everyone 
knew it. 

Thrice a day had the doctor come to Vailholme since he 
and Thaxton had borne the unconscious Clive thither from 
Rackrent Farm \ nurse had been summoned, and for 
forty-eight hours she and Lawton had wrought over the 
senseless man 
This morning Clive had awakened; but, by the nurse’s 
stern orders, he had not been allowed to talk or even to sec 
his housemates until the doctor should arrive 

For an hour Lawton had been closeted with the invalid 
Ihe others greeted his descent from the sickroom in eager 
excitement. 

‘How is he?’’ demanded Miss Gregg with the imperious 
note Lawton detested, firing her queries before the doctor 


was fairly in the study. ‘Is he sane? 
Did he know about , 

‘Sane?’"’ echoed the doctor a bit 
testily Of course he’s sane. Why 


shouldn't he be? He always was, 
even in the old days. And why 
shouldn't he remember me? Didn't 
I bring him into the world? And 
haven't I just brought him back 
into it?” 


“TSZRA LAWTON,” snapped the 
old lady, indignant at his tone, 
‘‘you must have been born boorish 
and exasperating. Nobody could 
have acquired so much boorishness 
and crankiness in seventy short 
years.” 
‘Auntie !"’ begged Doris. ‘‘ Please ! 
Doctor, we’ve been waiting so anx- 


iously—won't you tell us all about 
him?” 
Doctor Lawton thawed at her 


pleading voice and look. ‘‘ The nurse 
tells me he came out of the coma 
clear-headed and apparently quite 
himself, except of course for much 
weakness,” he replied, pointedly ad- 
dressing the girl and ignoring her 
glowering aunt. 3y the time I got 
there he was a little stronger Yet 
I did not encourage him to talk or 
to excite himself in any way. How- 
ever, he seemed so restless when | 
told him to lie still and be quiet that 
I thought it would do him less harm 
to ask and answer questions than to 
lie there and fume with impatience 
So I told him a little, and I let him 
tell me a little. And, together with 
the letters and so on that I found 
in his satchel when I went through 
Rackrent Farm 


again yesterday, | 
think I've pieced out at least the 
first part of the story. I wouldn't 
let him go into many details. And 


when he came to accounting for his 


presence at Rackrent he grew so 
feverish and excited that I gave hin 
ind walked out That pa 

\ have to kee ( 

‘ S or 

| BRIEI ented M 
(sregg a ou pumped the 

ii ft i had | ill f 

jueer in the he id, and t he ) 

( ired ind doped him A do 
rr is a man who throws medicines 
¥f which he knows little into a sys 


tem of which he knows nothing. | 
only wonder you didn’t end 
chat with Clive by telling him you 
couldn’t answer for his life unless 
you operated in two hours. That is 
the usual patter, isn’t it?” 


youl 


HIM”? ‘He has been operated on al- 


ready,’ returned Lawton in cold dis- 
dain 
he stopped and affected to busy hi: 


down his clinical tl 


ngly, 
King l é lermome+ter 
Operated on?" repeated Doris as her aunt scorns 
come into range by asking the question. ‘‘ What for? 


Again her pleading voice and eyes won Lawton from h 


grievance. “If I can do it without a million impertinent 
interruptions, my dear,” said he, “I'll tell you and Thay 
ill ibo it t 

Go ahead,” implored Vail 


‘As I say,”’ began the doctor, ‘I inferred much of tl 
from the letters and other papers I found in Clive’s bag at 
the farm He corroborated or corrected the theory I had 
formed Briefly, he Chateau Thierry 
shell fragment, lodging almost at the juncture of the occip 


was wounded at 


ital and left frontal. Crushed the sutures for a space 
perhaps 
“I'm quite sure there is a medical dictionary somewhert 
in the library,’’ suggested Miss Gregg with suspicious 
Continued on Page 27¢ 





N THE days before the films 
had become a leading industry 
and the filming of complicated 
stories, the building of elabo 
rate sets, the spending of weeks 

as. in preparation and standards 
HENS Z| of lighting and photography 
| Biting whee reo | that pre\ il toda were not 
even dreamed of, I was called upon to make a 
short comedy between nine in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. When I reached the 
studio of the old Keystone Company I was 
told by the director that a short comedy was 
needed and needed that day. I was promised 
that if I could turn out the sort of picture that 
was wanted I would receive an extra twenty- 
five dollars. I had no story, I hadn’t even an 
idea, and I had no actors, but I wanted that 
twenty-five. 

I dashed about the studio. ‘‘I want you for 
the girl, you for the heavy man, and you,” I 
said to a stunt comedian, ‘‘to do just any bit 
of clowning.” 

Then I thought of my story. A beginning 
came to me, and we rarely had more than a 
beginning in those days. The character that 
I play in all my pictures was to be on a 
bridge, standing on the rail about to jump. A 
pretty girl passes by, and the would-be suicide 
changes his mind. 

The resultant picture, which was called 
Twenty Minutes of Love, proved to be a fair 
success. The public was willing to vote it a 
laugh maker, but in the filming of that crude 
little comedy | completely disregarded the 
public. I had a high regard for the twenty-five 
dollars, and my job was to please the man who 
had asked me to make the picture, and 
not the public. 

In the progress of the screen, which has 
made careful planning not only possible 
but necessary, a great deal of the old 
spontaneity which made converts to the 

creen in the early days has disappeared. 
Naturally, if it is necessary to spend sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars instead of 
a few hundred, the business man, the 
banker, the artist or whoever he is who 
puts up the money wants to be assured 
in hisown mind that he has a good chance 
of success and that the public will respond. 

And therefore we all argue about what 








‘they”’ want—‘‘they”’ of course meaning 
the paying public But this has created 
1 situation which I firmly believe stultifies 
iwination and is a barrier to originality 
Wher he Cabinet of Doctor Calig 
failure, although an artistic su 
que tionably, our wiseacre jumped to the conclusion 
i ie public did not want original Certainly Caligari 
original, and surely it failed, but the truth of this does 
not mean that the public, although it may never like Caligari 
I ny guise, is lined up in solid ranks to protest against 


iginality 

rhe public may generalize that they do not want a certain 
type—Caligari, if you will; but that does not prove that 
they have a definite type in mind that they do want. 


or 


‘Public’s Demands are Ni gative at Best 


i public does not stand at the box-office window and 
say: ‘‘We want a drama after this pattern: Virtue shall 
be its own reward. Punishment shall be meted out to the 
wrongdoers, and there must be a happy ending, with the 
issurance that the boy and girl are to live happily forever 
ifter. And there must be a nice blend of pathos and humor. 
(Give us that, or we will stay away.” 

Nor does the public demand that the film comedy shall 
contain a good deal of slapstick, a certain number of gags 
and by ‘“‘gags"’ | mean those good old tricks that have always 
proved successful—thres situation 
ind a bit of irony, to top off. The public has no such specifi- 
cations for films. The demands of the public are negative at 
best. Entertainment is what ‘‘they”’ really want. 

Quite frankly, I do not believe that the public knows what 
it wants; that is the conclusion that I get from my own ca- 
reer. There was no idea in the public mind that it wanted to 


or so dashes of serious 


ee the character that I have played in so many films and 
through so many situations until that character was re 
vealed. Before I could get that character to the public | 
met with every discouragement. It would require quiet 


and what ‘‘they’’ wanted was robustness. It would 
be necessary to use make-up, and that was nct effective on 
the screen. The public paid to see real persons as they are. 

In the early days, when | pictures for the 
money and vicarious happiness | got out of the work, I had no 


treatment, 


made sheer 
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CHARLES 


Does the Public know 
What it Wants? 


By CHARLES CHAPLIN 


CHAPLIN 


responsibility, and I turned out genuine comedy Suddenly, 
with no thought to that end, it was brought home to me, | 
may write in all modesty, that I was famous 

From that time on, at least from the time that I felt I had 
a reputation to sustain, I had responsibility, and my work 
became in most ways improved, but in many respects more 
studied. Finish alone, however, will not count for long. The 
more I thought and planned, the more I found that I was 
depending on the mechanism of humor and not the spirit. 
I was trying to intellectualize myself and to study the de- 
mands which the films were creating in the public. I wanted 
to please the people who were so good as to like me. I must 
give them what we call the “sure-fire stuff,’ or the things 
that are bound to get a laugh and often have nothing to do 
with the other action or the sheer exuberance of the story. 

Just about this time, when I had decided that I knew 
what the public wanted and my success encouraged me to 
that belief, I received a jolt in the form of a letter from a man 
I have never seen and whose name I don’t even know today, 
though his letter | can write here word for word. He had 
seen me in The Fireman in a large theater in the Middle 
West, and wrote: 


I have noticed in your last picture a lack of spontaneity. Although 
the picture was unfailing as a laugh-getter, the laughter was not so 
round as at some of your earlier work. | am afraid you are becoming 
i slave to your public, whereas in most of your pictures the audience 
were a slave to you. The public, Charlie, likes to be slaves 

This letter was a great lesson to me, and I took stock, so 
to speak. My work could be no good unless | got the right 
spirit of joy, joy in itself. And since that letter I have tried 
to avoid what I think the public wants. I prefer my taste 
as a truer expression of what, the public wants of me than 
anything that I can fathom out of the things that I can ob- 
serve, either in my own work or in that of others that are 
unmistakably successful. This is obviously not meant as a 
slap at the public, but rather at those of us who think we can 
tell just what ‘‘they”’ want, whether we are editors, theatri 
cal managers, or business men who have commodities to sell 
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to the public. In the eternal argument as to 
what is wrong with the pictures there is thx 
recurring criticism that pictures are always 
alike. And they are, most of the time! If you 
are a regular follower of the films or if you 
have seen only a few pictures you will come to 
but one conclusion, and that is that in naming 
the best pictures you have seen you will not 
include five or six that are allin one field. You 
may like a certain actress and may go and se¢ 
all of her pictures, but if called upon to select 
your favorites you will not place all of her six 
pictures in your pet list. Your list will contain 
variety, and most often you will find that 
variety in something that is either very differ- 
ent or else is a new way of doing the old. 





Novelt ry -Almost-Alwa Lys Succeeds 


T MUST be certain that the public does not 
get what it wants, for the first of any new 
thing, type of story, or the first appearance of 
any new or different personality is almost al- 
ways an immediate success. When Douglas 
Fairbanks left the stage and appeared on the 
screen he was a success at once. He offered 
something new and different to the conven- 
tional type of young American that had come 
to be known as the screen hero. He had served 
in the theater and had from the beginning 
great seriousness, earnestness and enthusiasm 
for the films. But in his success the producers 
saw merely athletics, and one after another 
acrobats were brought forward to wrest his 
laurels from him. But Fairbanks’ spirit and 
ability were missing, and some years after- 
wards the original was so firmly estab 
lished in the public mind that no one 
bothered any longer to try to imitate him. 
When a new personality comes along 
the producer concludes: ‘*Now that’s 
what they want—new personalities en 
tirely. Let’s get rid of the established 
favorites.”” But just then the old-time 
favorite comes back with a conventional 
or simple story that rings true, and it gets 
well-deserved success. But we may com 
plicate the case still further: An old story 
made into a good film is produced; it 
made no difference what the cast was in 
Over the Hills; its story, although highly 
sentimental, had color, sweep and uni 
versal appeal. 
Now where are we? And they 
their heads. 


fused, because 








shake 
rhe confusion is more con 
the very next week one of 
the new personalities may succeed quick 
as Valentino did in Th 
how many arguments made out of this man’s succes 
The natural conclusion of the producer mind would be: “‘ He’s 
a foreigner; they are tired of American faces.’’ In this hastily 
arrived at conclusion it is of course forgotten that Valentino 
is a good actor, handsome and, what so few actors are either 
on the stage or on the screen, picturesque and natural in 
costume, and that his first real success was when he was cast 
as a young soldier in the extremely well-made film from a 
popular and highly advertised novel, The Four Horsemen. 
When we had such a run on vamp films, for which I am 
sure there was no great demand, one or two met with suc- 
cess, and the deduction was that the public wanted to see 
such pictures, and one sinful sister followed another in 
machine-made stories. When four or five of these failed the 
producer hesitated and pondered, just what was the matter 
with the public. It was getting what it wanted and still 
stayed away. There might be a sixth attempt, which was 
by chance a good story, and the producer would be re- 
assured that he was right after all, and then there could be 
no halting of the procession of checkered careers for women. 
In the early days a few costume pictures were attempted 
and, because they were untrue, the acting bad, and the cos- 
tumes the merest apology for correctness, the plays were 
disastrous to the box office. It was a stock argument that 
patrons would look at the billing in front of a picture house 
and, if they saw costumes in those advertisements, they 
journeyed across the street and saw some gripping modern 
drama where there were at least three dress suits. Along 
came the German film, Passion, and it was forthwith certain 
that the costume picture would be worked to death. 
When Griffith produced The Birth of a Nation in many 
reels the rival producers who knew to a certainty what the 
public wanted shook their heads. The effort was beforehand 
consigned to failure. The two-reel picture was the natural 
length. But when The Birth of a Nation turned out to be 
a tremendous success the future of spectacular films was 


Four Horsemen. I can just imagine 


were 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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TWO THINGS CAUSE THEM 
i THE first is neglect. As the nail grows the skin stretches and pulls out until it 
; cracks and splits. Then the cracks spread and you have hangnails to make 
é things worse! The second cause is cutting. When you try to snip off the little 
split edges you cannot help cutting the live cuticle. This makes fresh cuticle grow 
Fi back rapidly in coarse uneven bumps! 
The photograph to the left shows you what NOT to do. The photograph to 
the right shows you how neglected cuticle grows fast on the nail and splits. 
s to i 
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ye “ 
ie NAILS and COARSE RAGGED CUTICLE 
ning 
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The right way 





and horrid little raw spots that come from 











and quickly. Five minutes’ attention with 










































neglect are you tempted to take the scissors Cutex once or twice a week keeps the cuticle 
eds to correct them and try to trim the skin away until you from growing fast to the nail and removes 
iia have a smooth even rim? That only makes _ the surplus skin as the fresh grows out and ‘ 
> ° . S 
oe : oO worse! es. 
new HERE are two reasons for that ragged _it worse! the old dies 
ae f po — that makes you ashamed For if you cut the cuticle you cannot fail Directions:—Dip the end of the Cutex 
ll of your hands. to wound a most sensitive place—the nail orange stick wrapped with cotton in the 
| the The first cause is neglect. If you neglect root. It lies only one-twelfth of an inch — bottleofCutex Cuticle Remover. Then work 
= your cuticle it grows fast to the nail. Then _ below the skin and your scissors are sure tO gently around the base of each nail, rubbing 
ome as the nail grows the skin stretches and snip through it. Then, to protect the hurt, any particles of dry cuticle that cling to the 
rved pulls out until it cracks and splits. These the fresh cuticle grows back so rapidly that nail. Rinse the fingers in clear water and 
io cracks make the nail rim ragged and catch _ it is coarse and lumpy. You have only made wipe them with a soft towel. All the surplus 
as : og ae eee ¥ we ” : , - : 
cers dirt and germs. This is ugly and embar- worse the very condition you set out to cuticle wipes away. How fresh and even 
ther rassing enough in itself, but the cracks correct with your scissors. the nail rim is. White, smooth and free a) 
= spread and make hangnails that are a con- The right way to make ragged from the nail as it ought to be. 
anc P ‘a . e 
‘ 4 ote ye Vad ‘ ‘ > > ‘ . 
fter- i call a of infection and are often cuticle ila To bleach the nail tips work the Cutex 
stab- really paimiul, stick still wet beneath each nail tip. Instant- 
one P ° . ° ° ° : 
bien, The second cause is cutting the cuticle. However, there is a simple method that ly they are stainless and transparent, with 
long When you see the jagged rim of dry cuticle gives a rim of smooth even cuticle safely that lovely fragile look. 
hat’s i 
Ba A rose pearl lustre completes j 
isnec ‘ 
ao the manicure 
ional Finish this lovely manicure with one of 
— the splendid Cutex Polishes. The new 
aml Powder Polish gives a charming brilliance 
ge 7 that lasts a whole week with just a few 
mh strokes on the palm of the hand or with 
as in : _ ~ 
the buffer. Cutex Cake Polish is for 
ighly ; 
uni- those who prefer the solid form. The 
Paste Polish is equally good and there is 
hake : a new Cutex Liquid Polish for those who 
con- want a particularly high and lasting lustre 
ne ol Keep a bottle of Cutex on your dress 
ickly, ing table and care for the cuticle this safe 
agine way. It and the other Cutex preparations 
cess re only 35c each. The manicure sets are 
‘He's the most convenient and the most attrac 
stil) tive things. They contain the Cutick 
ntino Remover, Polishes and all the other 
‘ither ¢ preparations necessary for a complete 
al oe ' } manicure, 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Art 
Jongg all drug and department stores in the 
— : United States and Canada and chemist 
‘men. . 
om z shops in England. 
. suc- 4 Introductory Set— Now only 12c 
— f Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c 
* in coin or stamps for the Introductory Set 
. t wd containing trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
latter é mover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
: still Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board 
a wes , and orange stick. Address, Northam 
Pod Sse tee ton 1. 4408 Sead Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, 
iid be ; — scope weoneatm or if you live in Canada, Dept. J10, 200 
men. Elsie MacKay’s shapely, well-kept hands. Five Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 
npted 4 minutes’ attention with Cutex once or twice a week 
e COSs- } will give you that smooth even rim around the nail 
were base—that lovely gleaming lustre. = ae ; 
- that ; MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12¢ TODAY 
house A 
& 
a § Northam Warren, Dept. J10, 
ooern ‘ 114 West 17th St., New York 
Along , 
rtain I enclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory i 
‘ - Set containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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The develop- 
ment at the 
right shows 
that small 
apartment 
houses can be 
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Below is pic- 
tured an at- 
tractive larger 
group of apart- 
ment houses all 
looking into a 





beautiful. 


OR the most part, as every- 

one knows, the small apart- 

ment or two-family house 

is unattractive to the eye, and 
entirely lacking in garden space. 
In designing these develop- 
ments, the aim was to show how 
much can be gained by coépera- 
tive building. If nine families 
build individually on lots of av- 
erage size, each spending from 
$7000 to $8000, the result would 
be such as one sees throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
countryside—numerous small 
houses of mediocre design set in 
undeveloped or badly planned 
garden plots. By building on a 
coéperative basis all this would 
be avoided and instead of a num- 
ber of small separate houses, 
which do not create a good gen- 
eral impression, there would bea 
comely group of buildings. The 
saving in construction costs is 
obvious, since there are. fewer 
outside walls, and for partition 
walls between the buildings hol- 
low tile can be used instead of 
brick. The use of chimneys is 
incommon. The mere fact that 
one is able to order one’s building 
materials on a larger scale will 
make it less expensive than by 
ordering in smaller quantities, 
and the community can afford 
to install labor-saving devices which 
would be too costly for the individual. 


HE small development shown at 

the top of the page occupies an 
area of one hundred and thirty-six feet 
by one hundred and twenty-two feet, 
the equivalent of eight lots, and on this 
there are six one-family houses and one 
two-family house, No. 3. One family 
lives on the ground floor with entrance 
through the porch, the other lives on 
the second and top floors with entrance 
at the rear of the house. The spacious 
lawn faces a wide street; the other three 
sides of the development border on 
narrow streets. (sroup No. la, No. 1b, 


and No. 3, and the duplex house No. 2, can be erected first. 
Chis stage is shown by the perspective. 

In order to create houses that will be cool and livable dur- 
ing the hot months, cross-ventilation has been provided for 
Where it was not possible to have two expo- 
sures in one room, two rooms with different exposures open 


all the rooms. 


into each other. 
To secure this 
possibility of 
different expo 
sures, house No. 
lb is set back 
while house No. 
3 juts out onto 
the lawn, thus CREEPERS 
creating at the ‘ \ 
same time an ERENNIALS 

agreeable pic- 
turesquegroup- 
ing. Obviously 
these housesare 
intended for 
people with 
limited means; 
therefore every 


* 


4 charming garden 

this one, planned 
by the architect, for 
the smaller houses 
shown at the very top 
of this page. 
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garden. 


table. On rare occasions, whet 
this number is exceeded, the 
table can be set in the living 
room. 

The kitchen is as compact as 
possible, for two reasons: Space 
saving means a saving in building 














Groups of Families (san 
Build These Apartments 

















Designed by E. Ha B. Briggs, Architect 


living room. 


DRYING YARD 


ARTE 





hall as in house No. 2. 


Should exception be 


superfluous inch of space in hallways, and so on, has been Che 
eliminated, but.each family has at least one fairly good-sized 
taken to access to the 
bedrooms through the living room, there may be a separate each. 
The dining room is really more of a 
dining alcove, yet six people can be comfortably seated at 


costs, and reducing the steps of 
the housewife to a minimum. 
The range is so placed that the 
window is on the left side of the 
cook. The sink unit consists of a 
sink and one small washtub with 
drainboard cover. Where room 
permits, a second drainboard is 
added. The ice boxes on the 
ground floor can be filled from 
the outside. A table is formed 
by pulling out a sliding board in 
the china cabinet. If desirable, 
in most of the houses three bed- 
rooms can be planned instead of 
two. 

If later this should become 
necessary, the stairs can easily be 
made to continue to a top floor 
that would yield two rooms and 
bath. The laundry facilities are 
the same as those provided for 
in the large development. 


GENERAL heating plant 

might be installed in the 
basement of one of the houses, 
but this would mean the employ- 
ment of amantorunit, It might 
be that the owner tenants of these small 
houses would prefer to have individual 
boilers, which they could attend them- 
selves. 

The building costs for these houses, 
including heating and electric installa- 
tion, but not the laundry equipment, 
are as follows: 


IN FRAME 
AND STUCCO IN BRICK 
House No. 1 $7,200 $7,800 
House No. 2 7,150 7,700 
With two apart 
ments) 11,300 12,600 


These figures are based on New 
York prices in April, 1923. It should 
be possible to do a little better in some 
parts of the country. 


area of the larger of these developments is two hun- 
dred and three feet by one hundred and forty feet, equal to 
fourteen lots measuring twenty-nine feet by seventy feet 
Fourteen families will live in these seven houses, four of 
which contain each two apartments of four rooms and bath; 
three of them, houses No. 2a and No. 3, two apartments of 


four rooms and 
bath. 
Three dis- 








CHILDREAS’ 
Da 





tinct types were 
designed with 
slight varia- 
tions in the 
houses of each 
type for these 
seven houses. 
They are 
grouped around 
a big garden 
and lawn facing 
south and 
southeast, one 


(Continued on 
Page 103) 


Planting arrange- 
mentand playground 
for the large group of 
houses —center of 
page — designed by 
= Richard H. Pratt, Fr. 
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On the other side 
of this wrapper are 
printed simple di- 
rections for getting 
cleaner, whiter, 
sweeter smelling 
. clothes. And with 
; the utmost ease and 
safety. 
he 
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800 Real Naptha! You can tell Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry sOap. It washes 
700 by the smell 


clothes so completely clean you just feel there is healthfulness in everythread. 
Not mere cleanliness, but Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 





wld Besides thoroughly cleaning clothes Those little dirt-patches, W hic h are SO often trouble-breeders, may 
: Fels-Naptha washes dishes clean, makes ; : . , . 
= salen wnaiork bright and aiies, be invisible to the naked eye, but the real naptha in Fels-Naptha finds 


takes spots from rugs and draperies, 
scrubs floors, cleans enamel of bathtub 


eet and sink—leaving Fels-Naptha Cleanli- clothes clean, sweet and wholesome. 
ness everywhere. 


un and flushes them out. Its work done, the naptha vanishes, leaving the 
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th: | Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the heavier, dirtier 

; ol | ° . - ° ° 

nd ape ae 7 pieces. Remember, it cleans safely, thoroughly and quickly everything 
* e original and genuine naptha soap : iF 

“ 7 in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy it in soap and water will clean. The results are agreeably surprising! 

= % the convenient ten-bar carton. , : 

“(UF Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 

“ It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha 

1e . . al 

ich in a way that gives you the benefit of both these two great cleaners at 

ng the same time, and in one economical golden bar. Clothes are washed 

ae clean—through and through. 

~ That’s why Fels-Naptha is “health insurance.” Start using it today. 

nd 
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PROVE the cleanliness of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. Send 2¢ in 
stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPT 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° “piscina” 
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For Easy 
eCottrae Carcvantars 


Makes Every 


kan 
0 
Spick and Span 


Old Dutch takes the hard work out 


of house cleaning. It reaches the nooks and 
corners; makes everything absolutely clean, 
and therefore, sanitary and wholesome. 


Old Dutch 1s so wonderfully effi- 


cient and economical because it is a natural 
cleanser, free trom lye, acid and hard, scratchy 
grit. Its fine, flat-shaped particles cover a great 
amount of surface and quickly erase and wipe 
away the dirt without injury. 


Use Old Dutch for all cleaning— 


floors, painted walls, woodwork, fixtures, 
tile and enamel, utensils, sinks, bathtubs, 


stoves, etc 


A little goes a long way 
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three rehearsals, however 
before our first concert 
the first two at the Salle 
du Conservatoire, to shake 
them together again after 
their long voyage, and the 
last on the afternoon of 
the concert May sixth at 


+} nera | Y 


ne opera Ist oraer 


N THE spring of 
4 1919 I received 
a letter from M 
| Lafere, then 
Minis te re des 
Beaux ye France, which 

referred to the services of 
the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and myself t 
French art in America and 
invited us to make a pro 
fessional visit to France 
the following year. Mr. 
Flagler decided that this 
invitation must be ac- 
cepted, inasmuch as it 
was the first time a foreign 
government had extended 
such a courtesy to an 








; ton +} 





acoustics The orchestra ™ 
had played superbly at 
the first two rehearsals 


But when we began re- ° 

hearsing at the opera house Will You 
the tone of the orchestra 

suddenly seemed so thin have Good 
Teeth in 


and lifeless that I was 
nearly beside myself with 
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American musical organi- anxiety. The local man- 
zation. He also thought agement had not seen fit to ? 
that our visit, coming so . a a provide us with any proper 1933 - 
soon after the war and in- ~My -Nusical LI om scenic setting or roof, and 
cluding possibly the coun- ) so the sound of our large ; 
tries of the other allies in ~ . and noble orchestra was | Time is too precious to 
the war, such as Belgium, completely dissipated in lose. The sooner — 
Italy and England, would T/ a , To , the flies. adopt this tooth-saving 
not only make a good im- 2E Cul? ope GN LOU? When I remonstrated I brush—the more secure 
pression but would help ; > was told that they had a you can feel in preserv- 
to establish musical rela- of the New  Vork a ymphony Orchestra roof for the stage, but that ing your good teeth. 
tions with Europe on a . » - it was in the storehouse, 
more equal basis. situated beyond the forti | There is no tooth brush 
Up till then the current B ° W i D , fications of Paris, and that just like Dr. W est S. It 
had been all the other way. ) ALTER \MROSCH this was the first time in is built small to fit the 
European singers and in many years the opera tooth structure. With its 
strumentalists had been house had been used for a correctly shaped bristles 
coming to America in a steady stream for acceptance of these official invitations from concert. They finally agreed to have at least it quickly rids the inter- 
many years, but in the meantime America four countries to a later period. Now is the — half a roof up for our concert and to set a dental spaces of acid 
had developed several orchestras of herown psychological moment to do it. How much _ smaller scene forming debris. And with 
which could compare favorably with those do you think the tour will cost?”’ After twenty minutes or so of rehearsing Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
I of Europe, and Mr. Flagler was very proud I had made a kind of general calculation I threw down my stick and told the men to } it is just as easy to clean 
| that the organization of which he was presi- and mentioned the amount, which seemed to call ita day. I went back to my hotel very the back surfaces of the 
dent and supporter had been singled out for me large depressed, as so much depended on the first cant on tie feant 
so great an honor and opportunity. “Tsn’t that curious?”’ he an 1. “That impression which our orchestra would mak ae ape ie 
I sailed for Europe in the spring of 1919 to is exactly what I thought it would cost. Go that evening. The program was as follows To clean every part of 
confer with the Beaux Arts about arrange right ahead with your preparations ee ee ee Berli every tooth by the ap- 
ments for our visit to Paris and other cities I was of course delighted at his decision, Symph cae We, oe Talon ap sons proved from-the-yums 
ii. France, and at the same time I received and the members of the erchestra were nat . tntae Va iriations Symphoniqu D’Ind, method—to insure good 
invitations from the governments of Bel urally wild with excitement at the marvelous 4 gee he et Chloe (Fragmen teeth—to safeouard heal eh 
gium and Italy to visit their countries with news. Many of them had been born in Symphoniques Ravel : “et cd 4 - a thi 
the orchestra. In London Augustus Little America and had never seen Europe. Others ggg ge Ww hey 
ton, the publisher, head of the old house of had been there as soldiers during the war, he reader will notice that we placed on it dP et > _— 
Novello and Company, also received me very and still others had left Europe years before two works by living French composers, bot} Tooth Br Oa at dnt nae 
cordially and insisted that our visit to to found their fortunes and families in th of whom were to be at the concert The y thous s of leading 
Europe would not be complete if we did not New World. and had not been back since house was completely sold out and greet lentists and ealt 
also come to London. As England, like our They immediately appointed a committee t me in very friendly fashion when I came o thorities 
ntry, has no ministry { fine arts and ca agree upon a minimu . iry { { lag From the 
take no official cognizance of musk al affair nue giving tne lr! mip rt my] I { .% > [he I eading Dealers 
i energetically set to Vv rk to torm a con time yuld vet i} pa 
mittee of invitation, hea led Dy King George I ior u | t Mr 
ind composed of all the foremost compose igler later added t pe 
and conductors of Great Britain ich player, as he t t that t te 

































Sending the Be t incAmerican Wu lated I © an forgot ryt! 
Gradually the tour began to assume Lp estra before me and B \ 
J bhava to shape themselves very and the fi concert was scheduled to b 
favorably and our manager, Mr. George _ given at the Gran d Opéra in Paris, which t Art Has its ‘Reward or P 

Engles, began to map out a tour of seven Ministére des Beaux Arts had immediatel) Adult's size - 50c 

weeks, during which we were to visit five offered to us, and the last concert at the PER each movement the applausé ' Youth’s size - 35¢ 

countries and play, in all, twenty-seven con Albert Hall in London on June twentieth [ g, and at the end of the sy1 Child’s size - 25c 

certs. But in the meantime foreign exchange In order that this tour might be representa joyous shouting from the 
sank lower and lower and reports of trans- tive in every way of the best in American _ galleries. After the first part there was a 
portation conditions in Europe were so music Mr. Flagler suggested that we take steady stream of French musicians to my Cleans Cleans 
gloomy that I began to be seriously doubtful along two young American-born soloists of | dressing room to congratulate me on out INSIDE OUTSIDE 

of the possibility of the proposed tour in the distinction, Albert Spalding, violinist, and marvelous orchestra and its ensemble, and to 

spring of 1920. I finally decided in January John Powell, composer pianist We were to express their delight that we had come over 

to send our manager to Europe, personally to open with three conce1 1 Paris, and asI- on such a friendly missior \s we turned 

look over the ground, and at the same time | was conversant with rT the details in cor nto the French part of our program thi 3 
| expressed my fears to Mr. Flagler nection with Paris especially, 1 preceded thusiasm became still greater, and a a Ge? 
| I told him that we would have to pay _ the orchestra and arrived there April twenty conclusion of Istar some of my first violt aay? Mss se 

enormous sums for traveling expenses, the second discovered the composer, Vincent d’Indy, in te Wert 
item of steamer passage alone amounting to From the moment I reached my hotel, the the audience and, pointing towards him 
| fifty thousand dollars, and that while we France et Choiseul, the affairs of the tou tood up to applaud. In a minute not only 

would have to pay our orchestra salaries in began to engulf me \ railroad strike was the whole orchestra but the audience were on ie — 
American dollars, our receipts in Europe announced for May first, the day on which _ their feet and with loud cries of ‘‘Auteu and BETWEEN 
would be in francs, lire,andsoon. The dollar _ the orchestra were to arrive at Le Havre, but ‘D’ Indy!” the house was in an uproar until 


was then selling for seventeen francs in luckily the ship docked several hours before D’Indy, his face as red as a beet, was com 9 
France and for twenty-three lire in Italy. I the strike began. I had intended to go to _ pelled to rise and acknowledge this tribut« 

suggested to him to postpone the tour untila Le Havre to meet the orchestra, but the lhe program finished with the marvelous ) A CSt 

time when war-torn Europe would be eco- strike conditions were too uncertain, and 1 Daphnis et Chloe by Ravel, in which th« 


nomically in a better condition and when her thought it better to remain in Paris and luscious tone of the orchestra and its virtu TOOTH BRUSI 
i i i i themselves { 


transportation system would be again more direct operations from there osity demonstrated so success 

nearly on a prewar basis. The orchestra had rehearsed our repertoire fully that not only did the concert come to a 
Mr. Flagler listened to me and said: “Ido with me so thoroughly before I sailed that 

not see how we can possibly postpone the but little more was necessary. I gave them Continued on Page 4¢ é n 
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Colgate’s Helps You 
Smile Through The Years 


“I was only eighteen then, my dear’’. 


‘But you’ve the same smile now, Grandmother 
—it’s hardly a day older’’. 


Loveliness of 
facial contours depends in large measure on the 


Go smiling through your years. 
health of your teeth. Beautiful teeth are treas- 
ures increasingly precious as the years slip by. 
For proper care of your teeth, choose a dentifrice 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 
safe because it contains no grit or harmful ingre- 


that is safe. 
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dients. It “washes” and polishes; does not scratch 
or scour your delicate tooth enamel. Colgate’s 
cleans teeth thoroughly. That is all any tooth 

paste or powder should do, for a dentifrice is a i 


cleanser only—not a “‘cure-all”’. { 









Colgate’s for Clean, Beautiful Teeth 


The Colgate habit is a health habit easily formed, 
and a safe habit for a lifetime. A large tube of 
Colgate’s costs only 25c. Every tube you buy is 
a sound investment in sound teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 New York 










“CLEANS \ 
/ TEETH THE \ 
RIGHT WAY | 
Washes...Pblishes / 


Yoesn't Scratch / 


or Scout th 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


If your Wisdom Teeth 
Could Talk They’d 
Say, “Use Colgate’s”’ 








tumultuous climax but several of the French 
papers announced afterwards that this work 
had never had such a vivid and perfect ren- 
dering before 

The programs of the two other concerts 
were as follows: 

May 8 
1. Overture, Le Roi d’Ys Lalo 
2. Symphony, From the New World . Dvorak 
3. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
in B Minor 
Albert Spalding 

4. a. Pelleas and Melisande (Fileuse 

b. Ma Mére l’Oye (Les Pagodes 


Saint-Saéns 


Fauré 
Ravel 


5. Prelude to The Meistersinger Wagner 
May 9 
1. Symphony in C (Jupiter) Mozart 
2. Poems (d’aprés Verlaine) Loeffler 
3. Symphony in D Minor ’ . Franck 
4. Negro Rhapsody for Piano and Or- 
chestra . : Powell 


“John Powell 


The two young artists, Albert Spalding 
and John Powell, made a splendid impression, 
and of the orchestral works the Prelude to 
The Meistersinger of Wagner and the Mozart 
and Franck symphonies received special ac- 
claim. It was delightful to hear the half- 
suppressed “ahs”? and “bravos” so char- 
acteristic of the French audience, after the 
andante of the Mozart symphony. Every 
artist who is worth his salt will always ap- 
proach an audience with the feeling that they 
are as strangers whom through his art he 
must win over as friends, and it is a wonder- 
ful moment for him when, after having done 
his best and given all there is in him, his 
audience show by the intensity of their ap- 
proval that the “arrow which he shot in the 
air has found its home in the heart of a 
friend.” 

On Sunday morning, May ninth, at eleven, 
the orchestra of the Conservatoire gave a 
great party in our honor as a return courtesy 
for one that we gave to the French orchestra 
on their arrival in America in 1918. We all 
met at the Salle du Conservatoire, where 
M. Leon, representing 
the ministry of fine arts, 


My Musical Life 


(Continued from Page 45) 


new countries like Czecho-Slovakia, for in- 
stance, had not yet a properly organized 
diplomatic service. Others, like Russia, were 
not recognized as governments and our 
Russians had to travel on Kerensky pass- 
ports issued for them by the Kerensky am- 
bassador who was still ‘‘ holding the fort” in 
Washington. Through the kindly help of 
Mr. Grew, counselor at our embassy in Paris, 
and other friends in high places, we finally 
obtained our hundred visas and left Paris for 
Bordeaux on May eleventh. 

We arrived in Bordeaux that evening and 
were welcomed at our hotel by a ty pic al little 
hotel manager, who rubbed his hands with 
the pleasure of welcoming us and assured us 
that all our rooms were properly reserved. 
Actually it took us three-quarters of an hour 
to get ourselves and our baggage straight- 
ened out in the proper rooms. Our party 
consisted of Albert and Mrs. Spalding, John 
Powell, Mary Flagler, my daughter Gretchen 
and myself, and the highly efficient manager 
had sent each one of us at first to the wrong 
room, while our bags had still farther gone 
astray. 


cA Hotel Manager's Tribute 


HE theater at which we were to play the 

following evening was directly opposite to 
our hotel, and its frontal facade is without 
doubt the most beautiful I have ever seen. 
Our concert, which was given under the 
auspices of the local symphony society, was 
received with great favor. The interior of 
the theater is delightfully intimate and the 
audience gave the impression of belonging to 
an old musical civilization. We were pre 
sented with huge bouquets of flowers tied 
with the American colors. Albert Spalding’s 
performance made a splendid impression and 
The Meistersinger overture came in for spe 
cial enthusiasm. 

As we returned to our hotel after the con 
cert the smiling hotel manager stood in 
the lobby to receive us and to express his 

congratulations at the 
success of a concert mer 





was waiting to receive 
me. After speeches of 
welcome I was presented 
with a beautiful engrav 

ing of Beethoven and 
made an honorary mem 

ber of the Conservatoire 
orchestra. We then 
marched to the Taverne 
du Négre, where luncheon 
was sery ed 


Trouble Begins 
T WOULD have been 


pleasant to stay on In 
Paris, where our orches 
tra were beginning to 
feel very much at home, 
but our tour had orly 
begun and we had to 
carry on. In the mean- 
time Mr. Engles and our 
treasurer, Roger Town- 
send, had to smooth out 
all kinds of new difficul- 
ties and complications, 
among which the pass- 
port nuisance was the 
greatest. War condi- 
tions still prevailed and 
passports had to be care- 
fully visaed by the am- 
bassadors of every 
country we visited. All 
our orchestra were prac- 
tically Americans, but 
technically they be- 
longed to America, 
France, Belgium, Italy, 
England, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria and 








veilleux. As we entered 
the electric lift to go to 
our respective rooms he 
himself shut the grating 
on us and pressed the 
button to send us slowly 
upward. Its almost 
celestial calmness _irre- 
sistibly brought the 
finale of Gounod’s Faust 
to my mind, when Mar- 
guerite ascends heaven 
ward. I began to sing 
the melody of the Ange 

radieux, and just as we 
got up to the first floor 
we suddenly heard the 
voice of the hotel man- 
ager, a vibrant tenor, 
enthusiastically continu- 
ing the trio from below 

I gazed downward, and 
there he was, his face 
raised ecstatically to- 
wards us and his hand 
pressed to his double- 
breasted frock coat- 

perhaps a poor hotel 
manager, but certainly 
an enthusiastic lover of 
music. 

Lyons was to be the 
next city on our itiner 
ary, but unfortunately 
the railroad strike had 
completely isolated it 
and there was no way 
of reaching it from 
Bordeaux. We were 
therefore reluctantly 
compelled to cancel the 
concert. The next morn- 








Czecho-Slovakia. Many 
of them had had only 
their first American papers when the war 
broke out and, according to war regulations, 
could not yet obtain their American citizens’ 
papers. They were therefore compelled to 
travel on foreign passports, and some of their 
visas were exceedingly difficult to obtain, as 


ing Engles brought me 
a telegram from our 
general manager in Paris to the effect that 
at Marseilles the hall in which we were to play 
had been condemned by the fire department 
as unsafe and that therefore the concert would 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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THE MAGIC NAME IN ENTERTAINMENT 
THE WORLD OVER 


OU whose lives are spent in one locality mount’s fame is blazoned through every con- 

may have a dim idea of the thousands of tinent. It is no surprise to them to see the 
other communities keenly enjoying Paramount familiar trademark on theatres in London, 
Pictures at the same moment. Paris, Algiers, Japan or Australia. 

You who travel all over the United States In some Far Eastern communities the name 
have seen for yourselves that Paramount is Paramount (perhaps the only English term 
always mysteriously there ahead of you! they know) is a magic word, because it means 

But world- travelers to them just what it 
can add still another zaps “oree = means to you—‘‘to- 
chapter to the story! | FAMOUS PLAYERS “LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR. Pres-dent } night’s the night for 
They knowthat Para- x 7 224 a great show!” 


NEW YORK crry 


pr h. 

























































CAiry Grains 


Thin, toasted, nut-like, faky 
The finest of breakfast dainties 


Rice grains puffed to flaky globules, with a taste like toasted 
nuts. They crush at a touch and melt away into delicious 
morsels. Serve with cream and sugar. Mix in every dish of 
fruit. Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children 
after school. 

Homes never serve a cereal dainty which children like so 
well. Let your folks get it, served in all ways and in plenty. 



























































xploded 


Grains of whole wheat puffed to 
8 times normal size 














The food cells are broken by steam explosions, so digestion 
is made easy. Each grain is like a confection, and the whole- 
grain elements are fitted to feed. 

















Serve in bowls of milk for supper or at bedtime. Whole 
wheat supplies 12 minerals which growing children must have. 
Also the needed bran. And milk supplies the three essential 
vitamines. 


























This dish makes whole wheat a delight. Children will be 


better fed if they get it every day. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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have to be given at another theater and 
under different management. Engles did 
not like the look of things and begged me, as 
he could not speak French, to go with him 
to Marseilles and look the ground over. 

We were to have played in Marseilles under 
the auspices and management of the local 
symphonic organization, which turned out 
to be a small and not very influential body 
of musicians, many of whom were amateurs. 
Their secretary, who was to 
have attended to the details 
of management, was a news- 
paper man and an amateur 
double-bass player, of 
which instrument he was 
very proud. When we ar- 
rived, only two days before 
the concert, we found that 
absolutely nothing had been 
done to advertise it. There 
were no posters, no adver- 
tisements, and the man- 
ager of the theater to which 
we had been transferred did 
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at the height of his fame, and I had con- 
ducted many a glorious Tristan performance 
with him in the title réle. Amhurst Webber, 
a highly talented English musician, had then 
been with him as pianist. Madame de Reszke 
I had never had the pleasure of meeting 
before. A great tragedy had come upon her, 
as their only son had been killed in the first 
year of the war. It was heartbreaking to see 
her, as her face told the story of her loss. 

The concert in the after- 
noon took place in the ex- 
quisite little theater at the 
Casino. 

Every seat was occupied. 
Jean de Reszke was in the 
fifth row of the parquet and, 
as I came to the Prize Song 
in the Meistersinger over- 
ture, which he had sung so 
often and so ravishingly in 
New York, I could not help 
but turn around to look at 
him. He gave me an im- 
mediate smile, but the 








not even know before our 
arrival whether we were a 
jazz band of colored people from America 
or perhaps a troupe of wandering minstrels. 

We were to give two concerts, and at first 
it seemed as if, under such disheartening 
circumstances, it were better to cancel them 
and proceed to Monte Carlo and Italy, where 
already sold out houses awaited us. The 
newspaper man, who was the real delinquent, 
was nowhere to be found. He had gone to 
the country “pour se reposer,’’ and was not 
expected until the following day. Luckily 
the theater manager proved to be of the 
right sort. 

When he saw what our organization really 
stood for he would not hear of cancellation 
and immediately went around to all the 
newspaper offices with Engles. 


Unmistakable Appreciation 


OSTERS, the principal method of adver- 

tising in Europe, appeared on the street 
corners asif by magic; and while it was too late 
to attract a large audience for the first con- 
cert, he assured us that if this concert were 
the success which he expected the theater, 
which held about twenty-four hundred peo- 
ple, would be entirely sold out for the second 
concert,on Sunday afternoon. His prophecy 
proved correct. There were not more than 
eight hundred people at the first concert, but 
as they were real sons of the Midi and as 
they had never heard a symphonic organiza- 
tion of such size and importance in their 
lives, they went mad. They applauded with 
their hands, with both feet, with their canes 
and umbrellas. They shouted in eight-part 
harmonies and the rafters of the theater 
trembled in sympathy. After the concert 
they lined up at the box office in a great crowd 
while the theater manager, grinning from ear 
to ear, said: “ Did I not tell you?” 

Meantime the strike fever was spreading 
in every direction, and there was not a trolley 
running through the town of Marseilles nor a 
boat leaving the harbor. The huge audience 
that arrived for our Sunday afternoon con- 
cert must have come on foot, as there was 
not a wheel turning anywhere. 

Our next concert was to be in Monte Carlo, 
and I motored with my wife from Marseilles 
along the Riviera, reaching Monte Carlo on 
the evening of May seventeenth. The orches- 
tra had already arrived by train and were to 
be found all over the town photographing 
points of interest, especially the beautiful 
statue erected to Hector Berlioz, which we 
were all glad to honor. A great many of our 
men naturally went to the Casino to behold 
the world-famous gambling tables; but if I 
ever had any worries about their squander 
ing their earnings, they quite disappeared. 
Many only watched at the outer edge, or else 
bet one chip very timidly. 

The next morning I had a note from Jean 
de Reszke telling me that he, his wife, and 
Amhurst Webber would.motor over from 
Nice for the concert and asking my wife and 
me to lunch with him at the Grand Hétel de 
Paris, where we were staying. It was such a 
joy to see him again. We had not met since 
1902, when he had been at the Metropolitan 


tears were running down his 
face. 

The next morning I continued the trip 
by motor to Genoa. As there had been no 
strike of any kind in Monte Carlo, I thought 
that our hoodoo had lifted, but lo and be- 
hold, at Genoa we found only one old, gray- 
bearded porter at our hotel to greet us. All 
the waiters, porters, chambermaids, cooks, 
scullions—in fact, everything that could 
strike in connection with a hotel—were on 
strike, and the discomfort was considerable. 
We had looked forward with pleasurable 
anticipation to our first Italian dinner, but 
there was not even a crust of bread to be ob- 
tained at the hotel. Finally we were fur 
tively conducted through an alley into the 
back entrance of a little restaurant by way 
of the kitchen, and there we obtained some 
food. The next morning a cup of wretched 
coffee and a piece of stale bread at the rail- 
road station made our breakfast. I was 
again amazed at the cleverness with which 
the members of our orchestra adapted them- 
selves to European traveling conditions 
They had all found excellent restaurants and 
had really fared much better than we. 

We gave our concert at the Teatro Carlo 
Felice, and our first Italian audience proved 
to be even more noisy in their demonstra- 
tions of pleasure than the Midi. I was much 
touched to receive a large wreath, tied with 
the Stars and Stripes, from the American 
consul general, who told me after the con 
cert that he considered such a cultural mis 
sion as we were-engaged in as of as much 
importance for cordial relations between our 
country and Italy as any business enterprise 


The Top Gallery Approves 


Wie LEFT next morning by train for 
Rome. The highly talented young com 
poser, Signor Vincenzo Tommasini, had en 
listed the sympathies of the Accademia Santa 
Cecilia, under whose auspices we were to play 
at the Augusteo. The Santa Cecilia, which is 
composed of musicians and music lovers, 
is perhaps the oldest musical organization in 
the world, as it was founded by Palestrina. 
The Augusteo, so called because it was built 
by Augustus as a tomb for the Cesars, very 
likely was an excellent tomb, but its acous- 
tics are hardly suited for an orchestra. At 
our preliminary rehearsal the hall was 
empty, with the exception of half a dozen 
members of the Santa Cecilia, and as we 
began to play through a few bars of the 
symphony I thought I had suddenly become 
deaf, as the sound of the orchestra did not 
reach me where I stood. But I remembered 
our first experience at the Grand Opéra in 
Paris and trusted to better conditions when 
the hall was full. This hope was justified, as 
the tone of the orchestra was much clearer 
and better balanced at the first concert. 
After the first and second movements of 
the Eroica symphony there were great ap- 
plause and shouts of “Bravo!’’, from the 
boxes and parquet, but this was immediately 
followed by disconcerting whistling”® from 
the top gallery. I thought that perhaps 
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When next the Fuller Man calis— 


—then is your opportunity to hear of the newest and latest 
ways of scientific home cleaning. There are 5,000 of these 
Fuller Men, each assigned to a definite territory, and calling 
at the homes at regular intervals. Their real mission is 
Service,—to give to the busy homekeeper new suggestions 
as to easier methods of doing all the big and little cleaning 
tasks, in less time and with less exertion, and to demon- 
strate the means that will accomplish such results. Only by 
actual demonstration of Fuller Brushes on the cleaning work 
of your own home can you get the full value of this Service. 
This is why Fuller Brushes are sold only by the Fuller Man 
in this home-demonstrating way. 

























































Your Fuller Man is a resident of your own community. 
He is a gentleman; courteous, and considerate of the time 
you give him. Representing, as he does, one of the largest 
houses in the world, you can receive him with absolute con- 
fidence. You are under no obligation to buy. However, 
should you make a selection, you pay no money until the 
brushes are delivered to you by this same Fuller Man. 


A Fuller Man will soon call on you to show you this 
Fuller Duster,or any of the 44 other Fuller Brushes in which 
you areinterested. Welcome him, and the Service he brings. 


Our “Handy Brush Book” is free. A Postcard request to 
The Fuller Brush Co., 1078 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., 
will bring it. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton) 
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FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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OThE Wa y to “icon 


grey velour. Triplex springs (Patented) 
give big-car riding ease. Here are taste 
and restfulness. 


Hundreds of thousands of folks who used 
to spend their spare time yawning in the 
living-room have found the way to freedom 
in the Overland— 


A means of personal transportation in which 
they can take pride and satisfaction, and at 
the lowest cost, we believe, at which such 
transportation can be had. 

Consider the Overland Sedan. Its trim, 
beautiful body by Wilson is finished in rich 
blue and black. The interior is done in fine 


The Overland is strong, rugged, long-wear- 
ing. Owners continually report 20 miles 
and more to the gallon of gasoline. Many 
call it the most automobile in the world for 
the money. Here is economy. 


The surpassing value of the Overland, 
recognized throughout America, has made 
this the greatest year in all Overland history. 


Touring $525, Roadster $525, Red Bird $750, Coupe $795, Sedan $860; f. o. b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Wiutys-Over.anp, INc., TOLEDO, OunIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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My Musical Life 


(Continued from Page 48 


something in our playing had not pleased the 
galleries, but my friends of the Accademia 
Santa Cecilia assured me that this was noth 
ing but a characteristic little demonstration 
that often occurred at their concerts. If the 
parquet and boxes approved of some particu- 
lar composition or rendition the galleries felt 
it incumbent upon them to oppose it. Dur- 
ing the concert the whistling suddenly ceased 
and after the “ Riccardo Wagner. Tristan e 
Isotta, Preludio e Morte di Isotta (Lipsia 
1813— Venezia 1883)” as the Italian program 
had it, the two factions seemed to have 
buried their hatchets completely and wer: 
in absolute harmony as far as their enthusi- 
astic acclaim towards us was concerned. 

During the two days following the heat 
was terrific, but the entire orchestra re- 
sponded to an invitation to be presented to 
the mayor of Rome and to visit the Capito- 
line Museum, where they were afforded a 
private view of its art treasures, followed by 
a luncheon given by the municipality in the 
adjoining ruins of the Tabolarium. 

Next morning Tommasini, Molinari and a 
few other of my musician colleagues saun- 
tered into my salon and suggested that we 
go to a concert given that morning at the 
Borghese Gardens by the famous Banda 
Communale di Roma. The heat was so over 
whelming that I shuddered at the idea of 
standing under the blazing noonday sun 
listening to a concert, especially as I had to 
conduct our own second concert on that 
afternoon, and I said: “It is far too hot, 
and I want to do good work this afternoon.” 

‘But the concert is given in your honor.” 

“Good gracious! Why didn’t you tell me 
that immediately?” I cried, grabbing my 
hat; and we drove to the Borghese Gardens, 
where a crowd of several thousand people was 
gathered around the band stand and where 
Maestro Vecella was conducting his band in 
a beautiful rendition of the Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s Parsifal. It was a wonderful perform- 
ance. 

The concert came to a close with a selec 
tion of airs from one of the popular modern 
Italian operas. To my astonishment and de 
light, as the band began to play this or that 
air, evidently well known to the audience, 
groups of men around the band stand joined 
in singing it with the orchestra mezza voce, 
but with that perfect quality of tone which 
is inborn in the Italian race. And then as the 
sounds of one group would die out, another 
from the other side would take it up; and 
this continued until the end of the number 


cAlmost -MGssed a Medal 


A PER I had thanked Maestro Vecella for 
this truly wonderful concert I begged 
Molinari and Tommasini to take me back t 
my hotel 

“Stay a little while longer,” said Tom 
masini 

“Impossible!” I answered. “I am melting 
away and there will be nothing left of me if 
I do not get to some shaded spot soon ” 

“Qh, but you will,” he said. “The Banda 
Communale are now going to present you 
with the gold medal of the society, with a 
special inscription.” 

*“Why in heaven’s name did you not tell 
me this sooner?’’ I said to my friend, but he 
simply smiled his inscrutable Italian smile. 

So I marched along to a private room in a 
restaurant adjoining the Gardens, and there 
ices and vermuth were served to the mem 
bers of the two musical organizations, and 
I was presented with the gold Roman medal, 
which I treasure very highly as coming from 
so remarkable a body of players as the 
Banda Communale di Roma. 

I was much touched by the interest which 
our ambassador, Robert Underwood John 
son, constantly showed in our success and 
well-being. He had invited the queen mother 
and several of the young princesses to our 
concerts, and at the many official and gov- 
ernmental functions which I had to attend 
he was a sympathetic companion and a real 
brother artist. He always responded most 
felicitously when occasion demanded, and all 
my Italian musician friends loved him. 

Florence came next on our orchestral tour, 
and I looked forward with eagerness, after 
our crowded days of official receptions and 


concerts, to a day absolutely free from 
duties of any kind. But at nine o’clock next 
morning there was a knock at my door and, 
without any further preliminary warning, in 
walked a young gentleman who introduced 
himself as the representative of the mayor of 
Florence, who ‘‘sends regrets that he can- 
not be here himself, but wishes me to give 
Maestro Damrosch the speech of welcome.”’ 
I begged him to excuse me for a few minutes 
and attired myself so that I could receive 
the mayor’s kind welcome in a more fitting 
garb and room. 

Our concert was at the splendid Politeama 
theater, a great amphitheatre with fine 
acoustics. Albert Spalding was our soloist, 
and as he had been virtually brought up in 
Florence and the people there had watched 
his career with eager interest, his appearance 
was a real home-coming, and the greeting 
affectionate in the extreme. 


cA Resourceful Orchestra 


N PARMA, the following day, the Teatro 

Regio seemed to me the most beautiful that 
we had played in. It seated over two thou- 
sand people, and we marveled that so small 
a town as Parma should be the proud pos 
sessor of such a home for music. The heat 
was again intense, but as the audience were 
in an extremely receptive and tumultuous 
mood we did not mind it, and the orchestra 
played superbly 

I arrived in Milan two hours ahead of the 
orchestra, and was met at the station by a 
committee with anxious faces, who had come 
to tell me that severa! hotels had closed their 
doors, as there was a waiters’ strike; they 
wanted to consult with me as to what had 
better be done. In the back of my mind was 
the firm conviction that my men would 
find rooms, beds and food if they were sud 
denly dumped in the middle of the Desert of 
Sahara. It was finally arranged to let them 
go forth and fare for themselves. Anyone 
who had not found a bed should return to 
the station and report at the office of the pre 
fect, who would then see that some kind of 
accommodation was found. This plan was 
carried out, and my manager reported to 
me that at the final hour only two of our 
orchestra reported at the station, the one to 
say that he had found no room and the other 
that he had two. These two men went off arm 
in arm therefore, and my faith in the orches 
tra was again abundantly justified. 

Our three days in Milan were very busy 
ones. On Friday afternoon the Ricordi 
Music Publishing Company gave us a re 
ception, showing the orchestra through their 
enormous printing works. The first concert 
was given that evening. On Satu 
mayor and commune of Milan gave 
ception, with a visit to the city mu 
the Castello Sforzesco This was followed 
by a concert given for us by the excellent 
municipal band in the courtyard, and a 
tea. After the Sunday concert a number of 
motorbusses took the orchestra and musical 
instruments quickly to the station, while our 
Italian friends stood around and marveled 
at what they called ‘“‘American efficiency.”’ 

We rolled out of Milan and Italy on our 
way to Strasburg exceedingly tired, but with 
a feeling that we had brought Italy and 
America many steps nearer to each other by 
our visit. In Strasburg we were very cordially 
received by the new director of the con- 
servatory, M. Ropartz, of Nancy, one of 
France’s most distinguished musicians. At 
Metz the mayor made a speech of welcome 
and, with a group of citizens, gave us a vin 
d’honneur after the concert. Both cities gave 
us audiencesevidently accustomed to concerts 
of symphonic music and with a fine apprecia 
tion of what we would offer them. 

We returned to Paris the next day, and on 
the morning of June fourth started in a special 
train io Fontainebleau, where the entire o1 
chestra were to be guests of the mayor and 
municipality for the day. 

The whole town had been declared en féte 
Every shop was closed, and French and 
American flags, gayly intertwined, festooned 
all the principal streets. The street leading to 
the Marie was lined on both sides by French 
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MADE FROM FRESH 


ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR 
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Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor that 
gives to every food a new zest—an inviting, 
appetizing, delicious taste. It is made in model 
kitchens of spotless cleanliness, from red ripe 
tomatoes grown where soil and climate unite 
to produce the best. 
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The secret 


of havin 


beautiful hair ~ 


How famous movie stars 
keep their hair soft and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and luxuriant. 


O one can be really attractive, 
without beautiful, well-kept hair. 
Study the pictures of these beautiful 
women. Just see how much their hair 
has to do with their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of 
luck, it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper sham- 
pooing is the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings 
out all the real life and lustre, the 
natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beauti 
ful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of 


free alkali which is common in ordinary 
oaps. The free alkali soon dries the 
calp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

Chat is why leading motion picture 


tars and discriminating women, every 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut o1! 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly in 
juré, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how 


often you use It. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if 


it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
gummy; if the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, or if it is full of dandruff, it 
is all due to improper shampooing. 
You will be delighted to see how easy 
it is to keep your hair looking beau- 
tiful, when vou use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. 
[Two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water is sufficient to cleanse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly. 
pour the Mulsified 


Simply evenly 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 










“Winds 


makes 
lather 
and easily, 


over the hair and rub it in. It 
an abundance of rich, creamy 


which rinses out quickly 


removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and the chief 
causes of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and 
evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than 
it really is. 

If you want to see how beautiful you 
can make your hair look, set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft 
and healthy, the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet-goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


excess oil 


Splendid for 
Children 


Fine for Men 
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My Musical Life 
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troops. The luncheon was a typical French 
affair in which the gay was charmingly min- 
gled with the more serious and ceremonial 
M. Dumesnil proved himself one of the great- 
est orators I have ever heard, and played 
upon every emotion of the human heart. M 
Bruneau, arising and suddenly addressing 
me, pinned the Legion d’ Honneur on my coat, 
af er which to the huge delight of my orches- 
tra he, in true French 
fashion, kissed me on 
both cheeks. 
As there 
theater in town large 
enough to hold the 
huge audience, the 
concert was given in 
the Ménage d’Artil- 
lerie, which had been 
hastily converted into a concert hall. It 
proved excellent for this purpose except that 
as soon as we began our concert hundreds of 
birds, which had had undisturbed possession 
of the rafters and of the musical privileges of 
this building for years, suddenly flew out from 
their nests and burst into shrill songs of pro- 
test which mingled, not without interesting 
results, with the harmonies of the New World 
Symphony, played by special request of the 
sous-préfet M. Fragnaud, himself an excellent 
amateur oboe player. In the front rows of the 
audience were hundreds of school children 
who had been dressed en Américain with enor- 
mous bows and sashes composed of the Amer- 
ican stars and stripes. 


The Last Weeks of the Tour 


\ E WENT to Brussels on June third by 
motor, through a great part of the dev- 
astated regions and all the horror and misery 
of destroyed villages, field after field pock- 
marked by shell explosions and dreary re- 
mains of a few stumps of trees where had been 
acres and acres of forest. On our arrival we 
were welcomed with open arms by our am 
bassador, Brand Whitlock, and his wife. 

The demand for seats was so great that we 
could have filled the little opera house twice 
over. Its acoustics are marvelous and the 
strings vibrate like an old Cremona violin. 
They had specially requested that the con 
cert should be purely symphonic and without 
any soloist. I therefore gave them the lovely 
Mozart Jupiter Symphony and the César 
Franck D Minor. Franck had been born in 
Liége and I wished to demonstrate to them 
our love and understanding of this noble 
musician. I do not think I have ever played 
before an audience more sensitive to the 
beauties of music. 

As a special compliment to Brussels, we 
played an adagio for strings by Guillaume 
Lekeu, a modern, highly talented young Bel 
gian composer who had died at the age of 
twenty-four. The adagio is a work of tender, 
melancholy beauty and sounded so ex 
quisite in this building that the players and 
I were intensely moved by it during the 
performance. This emotion was evidently 
communicated to the audience so that at the 
close their applause could not be quieted, 
and I finally had to take the score of the 
composition from my desk and point to it in 
silent pantomime. After the concert two 
ladies came towards me with an old man, 
who proved to be the father of Lekeu. He 
tried to thank me for our playing of his son’s 
composition, but broke down completely as 
the tears poured down his face. 

In Antwerp, as well as in Liége and 
Ghent, we found the same discriminating 
and educated audiences as in Brussels. 
Hardly anywhere did we see the ravages of 
war, and what little there were, were being 
quickly repaired by the industrious inhabit- 
ants. We left Belgium on June tenth to 
enter Holland, playing at The Hague that 
evening and in Amsterdam the day after. 

Our American diplomatic representative 
William Phillips, minister to The Hague, was 
an old friend and had invited not only the 
queen mother, who is the only musical 
member of the royal household, but a distin 
guished party of nearly one hundred, includ 
ing all the diplomatic representatives and 
the highest officials of the court and govern 
ments, to be his guests at the concert. After 
the first part he introduced me to the queen 


was no 





mother, who proved to be very charming and 
much interested in music, and who 
possessed that delightful royal quality of put 
ting you at your ease 

Ihe next day Mr. Phillips motored me to 
Amsterdam. The huge hall in which we 
played, the Concertgebouw, has a 
perched. up so high that the people in the 
parquet literally have to strain their necks 

to see theperformers, 

and the reverbera 

tion of sound is ex 
rhe hall 
seats three thousand 
people, but there 
were not more than 
fourteen hundred at 
our concert. How- 
ever, they certainly 
made up in enthusiasm what they lacked in 
numbers. Not being a prima donna, I did 
not keep count of the many times I was 
recalled after the Eroica Symphony, but as 
I had to march down and up a platform of 
about fifty steps each time, the exercise in 
connection with it was considerable. 

London marked the last lap of our musical 
race through Europe. We stayed a week and 
gave five concerts, four at Queens’ Hall on 
June fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and 
nineteenth, and one on June twentieth at the 
huge Albert Hall. The lucky star which had 
accompanied us during the entire tour shone 
for us with steadfast light during this last 
week. The orchestra never played better, 
and the newspapers heartily echoed the re- 
ception we received from the public. 

Augustus Littleton and his friends ar 
ranged many affairs for our pleasure, among 
them a ceremonial luncheon at the Mansion 
House by the lord mayor of London. This 
luncheon was attended also by the American 
ambassador, Mr. Davis, Viscount Bryce 
and many of the foremost English musicians. 
My orchestra were hugely delighted and 
impressed with the quaint medieval cere- 
monies, the gorgeous uniforms and liveries, 
and the prodigal hospitality displayed by our 
kind host. 

As a mark of special friendliness towards 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and its 
first visit to Great Britain, I was made a 
member of the Worshipfull Company of 
Musicians, founded by James I in 1604, and 
was presented with the silver medal of that 
ancient organization. 

Our ambassador proved himself just as 
able to discourse eloquently on the impor 
tance of music as on any other theme which 
might tend to strengthen cultural bonds bx 
tween the two nations. Both he and his wife 
had evidently endeared themselves to the 
English people, and many were the regrets 
when, with the change of party in Washing 
ton, he tendered his resignation 

Throughout the lunc heon Lord Bryce 
beamed his approval of the proceedings, as 
he had given nearly all of his energies during 
the later years of his life towards a better 
understanding between the two English 
speaking countries. 


also 


stage 


Cessive 


cA Pibute to the Orchestra 


HE orchestra sailed for America on the 

Olympic on the Tuesday following our 
last concert, and I bade them good-by with 
my heart in my mouth, they had done such 
honor to our president, Mr. Flagler, to our 
country and to their conductor. During the 
entire tour of seven weeks there had not 
been one lapse from perfect discipline, a 
discipline largely self-imposed. Each one 
had felt his responsibility and had acted ac 
cordingly. Their playing had been at high- 
water mark continually, and they had borne 
the inevitable fatigues and annoyances of 
constant travel with unfailing good humor. 
On the other hand, their delights had been 
many. They had seen some of the great art 
treasures and scenic beauties of five coun 
tries, and with that quick perception which 
is one of the characteristics of American life 
they had taken full advantage of their oppor 
tunities. If they gave of their best with both 
hands, Europe certainly reciprocated with 
equal prodigality. 


(To be continued in an early issue) 
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W hat is the 


Society Woman’s secret? 
y 


“A WOMAN'S complexion can 
be very nearly perfect. It 
should be smooth, supple and 
transparently fresh and it should 
not betray fatigue or the effects 
of weather.” 
This, if it were written, would 
be the society woman’s code. 


As proof of it, there is scarcely a 
woman of prominent social posi- 
tion whose age you can guess by 
any dullness of skin or lines. 


That does not mean she does 
not motor or take part in what- 
ever sports are in season. She can 
be a zealous sportswoman by day and appear 
in the evening with delicate skin unmarred. 
Season in and out her skin can be kept deli- 
cately fresh. It is beautiful with the suppleness 





of youth. 


Of course it requires daily care to keep theit 
skin in this perfect condition. And perhaps 
this is the only “secret” of the lovely com- 
plexions that most society women are known 
. to possess. Their skin is never allowed for a 
| moment to deteriorate from neglect. 





How they accomplish it 


There are two fundamental needs of the skin 
that the society woman knows cannot be neg- 
lected without disaster— regular cleansing in 
the particular way that cannot possibly tighten 
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EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 
Pond’s Cold Cream for ange Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream to protect and to hold the powder 
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If she is perhaps growing older she does not show it by a dulled skin or premature lines. 
If she is tired her face does not betray her. However much she is out of doors her skin is 
not roughened or reddened. What is her secret? 


or coarsen the skin and careful protection 
and freshening for all daytime and evening 


appearances. 


essentials are the basis of the 


Method 


, 
lovely women keep their skin in just 


| hese two 


famous Pond’s through which so 
many 
the fresh, beautifully supple condition that 


social usage requires. 


Pond’s perfected two creams, each entirely 
different, each exquisitely prepared for its par- 
ticular function—Pond’s Cold Cream for the 
most delicate cleansing that leaves the skin 
soft as a rose leaf, and so supple—Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, so light and cool to the 
touch, instantly beautifying the skin and so 
sure a protection that no woman careful of 
her skin ever appears without it. 


Rept young - fresh supple - ' 


--- season in and season out 





Together these two creams keep 
the skin marvelously young and 
smooth. 


Try this method— yourself 


Try giving your own complexion 
this perfect care it needs to keep 
it really beautiful. See the im 
provement in your skin even in 
a very few days with this method. 


Do this tonight. With the finger tips ap- 
ply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it softens your skin and pene- 
trates every pore. Let it stay on a min 
ute — now wipe it off with a soft cloth. 
The black that comes off shows you 
how carefully this cream cleanses. Do 
Your skin looks fresh and is 
beautifully supple. 


this twice. 


Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream over your whole face. Now if you 
How velvety your face feels to 


wish, rouge pow der. 


your hand. The powder is even and smooth over this 


} | ] ] 
flawless base. The appearance of your skin and the 


mpiiments fr your you how 


friends will prove to 


rful for your skin these Two Creams are 


No matter how careless you May hav S been 
in the past, your complexion can be smooth 
and lovely with this method. It need never 
be roughened or reddened by exposure, nor 
Begin 
today to use Pond’s Two Creams regularly to 
give your skin that well cared for look and 
smooth that distinguish the 
women who must be beautiful in spite of their 
active social life. Buy both creams in any drug 
or department store. The Pond’s Extract 
Company, 114 Hudson Street, New York. 


lined nor coarsened through neglect. 


loveliness 
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PONDS} vxssuxo 
| PONDS Y*GREAM be 


COLD 
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GENEROUS TUBES — MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


The Pond’s Extract Cx 114 Hudson St., New York — Ten cents 


enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two creams every rt 
mal skin needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet 
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wear! 


Buy Buster Brown Hosiery at your 
retailer’s for the entire family. 


for Men 
for Women 


forChildren 
FORWEAR: 


Amory, Browne & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Sole Selling Agents 





Boy-wEAR is 
hosiery’s acid test 
—and since Buster 
Brown Hosiery 
for twenty 
years maintained 
its leadership for 
boy-wear—it must 
be good for adult 














HEN Edward W. Bok created 
the American Peace Award, 
which offers one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for ‘‘ the best prac 

§) ticable planby which the United 

States may codperate with other nations 
to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world,” he knew that in every community 
of the country a steadily growing number 
of men and women is now deeply con- 
cerned about what America’s part is to be 
in the effort to lessen and prevent world 
war. Trained by long years of watching 
the feeling and temper and conviction of 
the American public, Mr. Bok recognized 
the force and strength of that popular 
feeling among American men 
and women that “‘it must not 
happen again.” 

In the American Peace 
Award he wanted to offer an 
opportunity to translate that 
emotion into ~ thought and 
action. Mr. Bok believed that 
the one real need was the 
crystallization and definite ex- 
pression of a feeling and con- 
viction already intense and 
strong. He believed that 
most Americans felt, even if 
some of them felt it only 
vaguely and dimly, that 
America, by some form of co- 
operation with the rest of the world, must 
make her voice count among the nations 
for peace. He wanted to provide a means, 
thoroughly removed from partisan political 
channels, by which this growing interest in 
America’s relation to the rest of the world 
could be crystallized and made effective. 

For however we all agree in wanting world 
peace, and in wanting the United States to 
coéperate with other nations to achieve it, 
our desire cannot be made effective so long 
as we all so actively and sharply disagree as 
to the particular method and form of inter- 
national coéperation. Some of us want the 
League of Nations. Some want a League of 
Nations, but not the League of Nations. 
Some want a World Court, provided for in 
the League of Nations. Some want a World 
Court, but not that World Court. And 
outside these thousands who have decided 
exactly what they want are millions of Amer- 
ican citizens who are not so sure—if indeed 
they have any definite idea at all—what form 
of association we ought to have with the rest 
of the world, but who have become con 
vinced that we ought to have some form. 

Many of those men and women with whom 
we have talked concerning the American 
Peace Award have, by a striking coincidence, 
said exactly the same thing to us: “I am not 
sure to what degree I want American co 
operation with the rest of the world, but I am 
very sure that I want something more than 
we now have.” 


cAward Open to All (iti ZENS 


> VERY citizen of the United States, 
whether by birth or naturalization, is 
eligible to submit a plan. Plans may be sub 
mitted by organizations as well as individuals. 
There is evidence that a number of organiza 
tions will take advantage of the offer. Your 
Woman’s Club and your local Chamber of 
Commerce have an equal chance in the com 
petition. I hope the readers of THE Lapres’ 
Home JouRNAL will actively interest them- 
selves in having the men and women in their 
town who are best qualified prepare plans 
and submit them. 

The question has been asked whether Mr. 
Bok in making the award, and the committee 
in administering it, did not have in mind 
beforehand the kind of plan which the Jury 
of Award would choose. Was it not pos- 
sible, some people asked, that the award 
was meant to bring forth some particular 
kind of plan? Was the award perhaps a 
“veiled scheme”’ really intended as propa 
ganda for something or against something? 
When this question was once suggested to 
Mr. Bok, he answered: ‘“‘One person says 
that the Award is propaganda for the League 
of Nations; another says that it is in opposi 
tion to it; a third says it is intended to boost 
the World Court idea. The fact is that the 
very opposite is true. One of the conditions 
of the award expressly states that the award 
has not in mind an indorsement of the Cov 
enant of the League of Nations, nor is it in 





The American 
Peace Award 


By Mrs. Frankiin D. Roosktvett 


opposition thereto, and a plan submitted for 
the award may or may not be based upon 
the Covenant, or any part of it. The League 
is in politics; the purpose of the award is 
exactly the opposite—to lift the question out 
of politics. It has nothing whatever to do in 
the remotest degree with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations or with the World 
Court. If ever an award was made that is 
independent, it is this one.” 

In outlining his purpose Mr. Bok made it 
very clear that his aim was not merely to 
search the American mind for the best possi 
ble idea or plan by which we should associate 
with the rest of the world for the prevention 
of war, but also to get that plan put into 
operation. And so, although the hundred 
thousand dollars is all to go to the same per 
son, it is to go to him or her in two pay- 
ments; or perhaps you might say for two 
different kinds of merit. Half of it, or fifty 
thousand dollars, goes to the author of the 
plan just as soon as the Jury of Award has 
selected it. The other half goes to the author 
when the plan has passed the Senate and has 
thus demonstrated its practicability beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. It is true that 
the conditions leave the winner a chance of 
getting the second fifty thousand dollars 
even if the plan does not pass the Senate. He 
may get it “if and when the Jury of Award 
decides that an adequate degree of popular 
support has been demonstrated for the win 
ning plan.’”’ It is of course possible that a 
popular referendum, which we hope to con 
duct upon the winning plan through the 
press and through national organizations of 
every kind, might result in showing that 
many millions of voters were firmly and 
understandingly in favor of the winning plan, 
and yet it might fail of passage in the Senate. 
In that case the jury of award has it in its 
power to award the second fifty thousand. 

Of course the Senate may amend or add to 
or subtract from the plan. The wording of 
the conditions is that the second fifty thou- 
sand will be paid when the plan “in sub 
stance and intent” has passed the Senate. 
The jury has full power to decide whether 
any amendments that may be made in the 
Senate so alter the plan that “its substance 
and intent” are no longer that of the plan 
originally submitted to the Senate. Many 
people have written to ask us if there are no 
smaller prizes. But if you think a minute you 
will see that the aim of this award is to get 
the one best_plan, which we can all agree 
upon and which we caf put into operation; 
and that in this particular project second 
bests, third bests, and so on, however inter- 
esting and meritorious, have really no place. 

But Mr. Bok realized that in all the careful 
and thoughtful plans submitted it would be 
entirely likely that several plans would con- 
tain a good idea or a good section that 
might well be added to the winning plan. The 
jury, if it desires, is therefore empowered to 
make a composite plan, using, in so doing, 
one main plan and up to four other plans. 
It may take only one idea from each of 


these four other plans. But in every case 
in which it uses a plan or any part of it, in 
addition to the winning plan, five thousand 
dollars is to be paid the author. If the jury 
accepts one plan in full, making no addi- 
tions to it from other plans, no subsidiary 
awards will be made. The subsidiary 
awards are to be paid upon the same basis 
as the principal award. 

November fifteenth, midnight, 1923, is 
the latest minute at which plans may be 
received at our offices, which are under 
the name of the American Peace Award, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

A very important requirement is that 
you must include a summary of not more 
than 500 words with your 
plan. In the plan itself you 
may use up to 5000 words, 
which means that the total 
number of words you may sub- 
mit is 5500, including the sum- 
mary. If you can explain your 
plan in fewer words than that, 
you may; 5500 words is the 
maximum. You are permitted 
to give not merely the explana- 
tion of your plan but also ar- 
gument for it, if you so desire. 

Your plan must be type- 
written, and on only one side 
of the page; it must not be 
rolled. You must not send a 
letter with it. If you disregard these rules 
your manuscript will not be considered. 

Since the names of the authors of all plans 
are to be kept secret until the Jury of Award 
has made its selections, your manuscript 


“must not bear your name, nor must it con- 


tain anything at all by which you might be 
identified. Write your name and address on 
a piece of paper, put it in a plain envelope, 
seal it, and attach it to your manuscript. As 
we receive each plan we shall mark the plain 
attached envelope and the manuscript with 
the same number, for identification. Then 
we shall file the envelopes, and the plans will 
go to the Jury of Award for consideration. 
When the winning plan or plans have been 
selected the envelopes bearing the correspond 
ing numbers will be opened. 


cA Referendum on the Winning Plan 


AX JPULAR referendum on the winning 
plan will be held. One of Mr. Bok’s 
chief ideas in making the award was to open 
up a way for the people to express them- 
selves, not only in the formulation of a plan 
but also in a judgment on whatever plan is 
selected by the jury. You will have a chance 
to record your vote upon it. One way, of 
course, is through the press. We are going 
to ask newspapers and magazines to codper 
ate with us, so far as they find it at all prac 

ticable to do so, by printing the plan or, if 
it is very long, an adequate summary of it, 
with a coupon upon which you can record 
your approval or disapproval of the plan and 
which you can mail back to us. 

Also certain national organizations, a great 
many of which are working in close coépera 
tion with us, haveagreed to send out the plan 
to their membership with a return coupon or 
postal card for an opinion, the card or coupon 
to be mailed back to us directly by each 
member individually. 

Be careful not to vote twice. But if you 
do, only one of your votes will be counted, 
for we shall take out all duplicates. We want 
the referendum to be thoroughly accurate—a 
real test of popular strength and interest. 

We have a Coéperating Council of the 
American Peace Award, made up of one 
delegate from each national organization, 
such as the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, the 
American Library Association, and so on. 

Some people have seemed to get the idea 
that in making this award Mr. Bok thought 
we could buy, as it were, a chemical for- 
mula that, rightly used, would immediately 
produce peace. Of course we know that no 
formula, no plan, no one idea, no one me- 
chanism of association among nations will 
immediately procure peace. The award is not 
an attempt to “buy” a road to world peace 
for one hundred thousand dollars. All that 
the offer of the award can do is to create a 
new avenue through which plans can be of- 
fered for public consideration. 
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3,000 Years Old 


Centuries ago the ancient Egyptians 
discovered that the use of palm and 
olive oils as cleansers would keep their 
skin smooth and soft. Flagons of palm 





and olive oils equipped the sumptuous 
marble bath of Cleopatra. 


The crude combination of these by- 
gone days was the first Palmolive the 
world knew. It was the inspiration 
for the scientific, modern blend which 
is known the world over. 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else —give 
nature's green color 


to Palmolive Soap. 


i 
; 


Bn 


ertainly— 
Your own mild Palmolive , 


sein a. 


is the ideal soap for your baby _ | 


The quality which makes Palmolive the beautifying ment. And that, while harsh methods injure the 
cleanser which keeps your complexion freshand smooth _ delicate skin texture, Palmolive leaves it soothed and 
also makes it the perfect baby soap. The mildness _ refreshed. 

which makes the profuse, creamy lather lotion-like in 
its effect keeps the tender skin of infancy soft and 
comfortable. 








Thus women of mature years keep that schoolgirl ) 
complexion long after girlhood days have passed. Thus 
their own experience has taught them what soap to 
If you could find milder, purer soap to use for baby,you use for their babies and made Palmolive the most 








should adopt it as your own facial soap. But, search popular baby soap. y 
+ where you may, milder, purer soap cannot be found. 1} 
If it could be made, we would make it. The price you want to pay a ( / 
But, until nature herself produces finer soap ingredients] we made Palmolive in small quantities for a limited ‘4 “1 
>. than palm and olive oils, this can't be done. Nothing umber of users it would necessarily be a very ex- ; 
\ better has been found in 3,000 years. pensive soap. Palm and olive oils are costly and come 
\ Your beautifier—Baby’s comfort from overseas. And the Palmolive process is elaborate. 
pa si Millions of women have learned that the secret of a But, the world-wide demand of millions of users re- 
/ fresh, blooming, flawless complexion is daily cleansing res enormous output, which keeps the Palmolive i, 
yal “a with Palmolive Soap. They know from experience that factories working day and night. This st gpa — 
sageeeg the lotion-like lather cleanses without a trace of irri' duction reduces cost so that we are able to offer uv 


Po apme tation, removing the deposits of dirt, oil and perspiration Palmolive for only 1oc a cake. 
c “i i Maks 2 
& which must be washed away. Thus the luxury facial soap and the ideal baby soap 
Cc They know that to neglect this daily cleansing results can be economically enjoyed for general toilet use. 

in clogging, and that such clogging means enlarged The daily bath with Palmolive, which is baby’s right- 


pores, blackheads, blotches and general skin disfigure- ful comfort, may be enjoyed by all. 
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“But Dorothea’s parties 







are different!” 


It wasn’t hard to tell as you glanced at 
Dorothea’s dinner table what made her 
parties so different. 
silver service she used. Why, the very 
fact of having the right knives and forks 
and spoons to serve each course with— 


It was that superb 


of having enough of them for the num- 
ber of guests she entertained —made each 
And how 


much of graciousness and ease the ex- 


meal pass more pleasantly. 


quisite design of that silverware did add 
Yes, Dorothea’s silver- 
ware was complete. 


to the occasion! 


Does your silverware 
make 


entertaining easier? 


NO DOUBT you, too, have noticed as 
you were entertained in certain homes 
how pleasantly the silverware twinkled 
at you, how its beauty seemed to per- 
And 


you wished you could be sure that your 


vade the atmosphere of the meal. 


own table service possessed this complete- 
You need 
easily and 


ness and unquestioned grace. 





wonder no longer! It can 


at small expense! 


1847 ROGERS 


RPLAT E 


SILVE 








INTERNATIONAL 
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In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you 
can add to your present tableware at 
surprisingly moderate prices and in what- 
ever quantities you desire. Or you can 
build up a complete new service to re- 
place worn silverware of antiquated pat- 
tern. The dessert server in the charming 
Anniversary pattern costs only $4.00. 
Other pieces are priced as moderately. 
There are orange spoons, coffee spoons, 
butter spreaders and serving pieces— 
niceties of the well-set table. 


And whenever the need arises, you can 
1847 Rogers 


for leading dealers everywhere 


add to your treasure of ‘ 
Bros.,”’ 
carry the newer patterns. You can buy 
with the certainty that each piece repre- 
sents the utmost in beauty, quality and 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” is the 


result of three-quarters of a century of 
fine silverware making. 


guarantee. 


Send for “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” booklet 
K-28, whichoutlines the table service families of differ- 
ent sizes should have for gracious, comfortable liv- 
ing, every day and for entertaining. We also furnish 
handsome illustrations of the Anniversary and other 
Meriden, Conn. 


patterns. International Silver Co., 
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Dessert Server 
ANNIVERSARY 
PATTERN 
Reduced about 
one-third 








THE 26-PIECE CHEST 








SILVER CO. 
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“BUT IT’S TOO 
CLAUS. 


HE Crooked 
Man had in- 
vited Santa 


Claus to visit him, 
and the Clauses 
were sitting at 
the kitchen table trying to decide about it 

“T can’t think why he should have asked 
Santa to his house,”’ said Mrs. Claus 

‘Perhaps he’s heard about the toys and 
wants Santa Claus to make some for the 
crooked children next Christmas,’’ suggested 
Mr. Claus. 

“The crooked children!” exclaimed Mrs 
Claus. “You ought to know by this time, 
Mr. Claus, that the Crooked Man is a 
bac helor Pa 

“Ts he?” said Mr. Claus. “Dear me! 
Then who lives with him on the Crooked 
Mile?” 

“He bought a crooked cat which caught a 
crooked mouse, and they all live together in 
a little crooked house,” explained his wife. 

“Well,” said Mr. Claus; “the Crooked 
Man doesn’t stand very well among the best 


FAR TO WALK 
"WE LIVE WAY 


people “4 
“Do you suppose ” Mrs. Claus 
topped, reddening. ‘‘Could it be, baker 


that the Crooked Man’s morals are crooked 

rhe baker’s face fell Morals He hadn't 
thought of them. But naturally, the morals 
‘f a crooked man would be crooked, wouldn't 
they? So he said to Mrs. Claus: ‘* Why, yes, 
certainly, his morals would be crooked 
Santa Claus must not accept this invitation 
to visit the Crooked Man.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Mrs. Claus; “instead 
of visiting the Crooked Man, Santa Claus 
can go to the Gingerbread Fair.”’ 


HE Gingerbread Fair was the great cele- 

bration which was held at Pye Corner 
every year. It was a magnificent affair, of 
that Pudding Lane was certain, although only 
Mr. Claus and King Cole had ever gone so 
far as to attend it. Mr. Claus went on busi 
ness, of course, and Old King Cole went for 
pleasure. 

And now Santa Claus was going. What an 
experience for a little boy only nine years 
old! 

Pye Corner was so very far off, you see 
It was farther than Banbury Cross, farther 
than Hamelin, almost as far as London. You 
went down Raspberry Road, along the 
Crooked Mile, across Minnow Creek, up 
Rockinghorse Row, and there, just before 
you got to London Bridge, was Pye Corner. 
It took almost a day to get there by foot; it 
took half a day to get there by coach. 

It was decided that Judy-Who-Lived-in-a 
Shoe should accompany Santa Claus on his 
trip to Pye Corner and Mr. Claus was to 





BEFORE 
OFF IN 


By SarAH ADDINGTON 


Illustration by Gertrude A. Kay 


SAID SANTA 
LANE”’ 


DARK,”’ 
PUDDING 


take them, But 
Mr. Claus didn’t 
take them; he took 
the mumps instead 

Mrs. Claus, how 
ever, was not the 
woman to let plans slip. What did she do but 
bustle down to the Town Crier’s and beg him 
to take the children and the pies to the Gin 
gerbread Fair? Not that it took much beg 
ging. The Town Crier had his hat on his 
head before she had finished her first sen 
tence, and before she had started her second 
he was halfway down Pudding Lane 


the baker’s shop 


toward 


O IT was the old Town Crier instead o 
Mr. Claus who climbed into the stage 
coach ten minutes later, with Santa and Judy 
in tow, and a great basket of Mrs. Claus’ pies 
on his arm. Into the coach they got, and 
away they went, Santa Claus and Judy and 
the Town Crier and the pies. They bowled 
along Raspberry Road, they bumped along 
the Crooked Mile, they forded Minnow 


j 


Creek, they rolled along Rockinghorse Row 


ind they swung into Pye Corner, that great 
metropolis, at exactly twelve cl 

We have arrived annou i the 
Crier sonorous! Che Town Crier never sa 
things; he always announce 

But Santa Claus and Judy kr they 
arrived without his telling them. They knew 
it by the sound of a fife and drums; they 
knew it by the sight of a dozen merry-go 
rounds, of Punch and Judy shows, of brightly 


colored stalls, of children, children every 
where; and, most of all, they knew it by the 
mountains of gingerbread pigs that were 
piled up as high and as far as they could see 

“Oh, Judy!” whispered Santa Claus, 
pressing her hand fervently. 

It was a lovely Gingerbread Fair, quite 
the loveliest one Pye Corner had ever had 
And such a time as Santa and Judy had that 
whole long, sunny afternoon, while the Town 
Crier at his stall announced Mrs. Claus’ pies 
and made change, incorrectly, for the buyers 
who ate Mrs. Claus’ pies 

The first thing to do was to buy their gin 
gerbread pigs, those brown, crusty beasts 
with curled tails and sprouting horns (the 
gingerbread species have horns, if other pigs 
do not), and each pig bearing the name of its 
owner in sticky pink-and-white icing. There 
on her pig you could read Judy’s name, plain 
as day, J-u-d-y, and there on Santa’s pig 
blazed forth his name, too, S-a-n-t-a. The 
man did it with a little squeezer while you 
waited. You picked the pig, you told your 
name, you paid your penny, and the pig was 
yours, miraculously. 


(Continued on Page 58 















Film-Coats Are Combated 


On a beauty’s teeth 


One great item in beauty is 
beautiful teeth. That is, teeth with- 
out dingy film. 


You see them everywhere today. 
Millions now use a new teeth 
cleaning method. They constantly 
fight the film. 


Make this test we offer. Learn 
how much this new way means to 
people who are dainty. 


That cloud is film 


You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to them, enters crevices 
and stays. 


Soon that film discolors to form 
dingy coats. Then teeth lose their 
luster. 


Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. Very 
few people escape those troubles 
without fighting film. 


Now you can do it 


Dental science has found two 
ways to effectively fight film. One 
acts to disintegrate the film at all 
stages of formation. The other 
removes it without harmful scour- 
ing. Those methods were proved 
by many careful tests. Then a 
new-type tooth paste was created 
to apply them daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. Now careful people of 
some 50 nations employ it, largely 
by dental advice. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never usea film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 








Papsadail 


-U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


That’s why you see whiter teeth 
now where dainty people gather. 





Pepsodent does other things es- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, also its starch diges- 
tant. Those are Nature’s agents 
for neutralizing and digesting 
starch deposits. Every use of Pep- 
sodent gives them manifold effect. 


That brings a new conception 
of what clean teeth mean. 





For careful men 


But Pepsodent is not for women 


only. Men’s teeth also glisten 
now. No man who knows will 
go a day without it. And dentists 
advise that children use it from 


the time the first tooth appears. 
Thus it is bringing to countless 
homes a new dental era. 


Send coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 


You will be amazed and de 
lighted. Cut out the coupon now. 








_ 10-Day Tube Free | 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 277, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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# 1E careful, intelligent nursing 
and the skilled medical atten 
tion which maternity cases receive 
today, have freed motherhood of 
its dangers. “In no other field of 
modern medicine, perhaps,’ writes 
a prominent physician, “‘isit so true 
that complications are so readily 
avoided through sound preventive 


measures. ™ 


Strict antiseptic 
cleanliness 

OnE preventive and _ protective 
measure of the utmost consequencs 
on the all-important day 1s strict 
antise ptr ( leanline SS. The ¢ xpect 
ant mother should have in readiness 


tor the moment’s need the antise p 


Vanufactured only by LYSOL, INC 
Sole Distributors: LEAN & 


Canadian Agen Harold F. Ritchie & 


Compete d@ 


The genuine “Ly 





Reg US. Pat Off 


directions Jor use are in every pack 
Disinfectant ts pul 


ip oniy in or n glass bottles containing 
1/6 ounces; each bottle 1s packed ina vei 
taining genus? Ly Disinfect 
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aby’ health, 


You VS 


tic that isutilized by physicians and 
nurses 1n practically every obstetri- 
cal case—‘‘ Lysol” Disinfectant. 
“Lysol” is the standard antisep- 
tic for maternity cases in hospitals 
everywhere because of its proven 
effectiveness asa preventive against 
possible infection. It is always 
neutral, contains no free alkali nor 
free acid and 1s completely soluble 


in water. 


Keep ‘‘Lysol”’ on hand 


Ir ““Lysov”’ Disinfectant is in the 
house, ready for use, you are sure 
of having the antiseptic which your 
doctor and your nurse will un 
qualifiedly approve. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant 1s sold in 
all drug stores. 


635 Greenwicu Sr., New York Ciry 


FINK, INC., NEW YORK 


Co., Limited, 10 McCau! St., Toronto 








Disinfectant 
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The merry-go-round came next. Judy 
rode a wild bull, a creature with snorting 
nostrils, angry red eyes and lolling tongue; 
Santa Claus strode a Mexican pony whose 
long tail stuck out straight behind him. 

When it was over, and they stood, dazed, 
on the ground again, Judy gulped, then 
turned to Santa 

“But what makes the merry go round, 
Santa?”’ she asked. 

Santa Claus didn’t know exactly. In fact, 
he didn’t know at all 
In the circus they saw an elephant that 
waltzed, and a clown who was fearfully 
funny because his coat tails were forever 
getting afire. In the Punch and Judy show 
there were six Punches and five Judys, think 
of it! At the candy stall Judy and Santa 
bought taffy that was spun off a wheel, like 
wool. They shot guns and threw rings at 
bottles and bowled at ninepins. And then, 
when they had spent every single penny they 
had, they went back to get the Town Crier 
and he wasn’t there. The stall was deserted, 
the pies were gone, and so, evidently, was the 
Town Crier. 


HEY looked all over the whole Ginger- 

bread Fair, but no Town Crier was to 
be found. Where he had gone nobody could 
say, until an old apple woman in the next 
stall, who had known it all along, mumbled 
that he had picked up his traps and gone 
home by the five o’clock stage. 

“Gone home!” ejaculated Judy. 

She and Santa looked at each other. 

“He does forget things, you know,” Santa 
reminded Judy. 

“But he wouldn’t forget us,” Judy said. 

“He did, though,” put in the old apple 
woman. Then she softened. ‘Look here, 
you childer,” she said, “‘it’s yet light. Best 
hurry home afore dark. Your mothers will 
be worriedlike.”’ 

“But it’s too far to walk before dark,” 
said Santa Claus. ‘‘We live way off in 
Pudding Lane.” 

The apple woman considered them a mo 
ment. Then she spoke. “I'll give yer a lift 
Nobody’s buying apples anyway,” she added 
savagely. 

She did give them a lift, if you can call it a 
lift, that short ride she gave them in her 
wheelbarrow on top of apples. And when 
she dumped them in front of her cottage on 
Rockinghorse Row with a hoarse ‘Good 
night to yer,’ Judy and Santa thanked her 
heartily 

Their thanks were hearty, though their 
hearts were rather faint. It did seem forlorn 
to be there alone on Rockinghorse Row, so 
far from home at such an hour. It was now 
nearly seven, and the 
sun was getting ready 
for bed there behind th« 
hill. 


UT Santa and Judy 

were brave children 
Judy didn’t cry, and 
Santa didn’t flinch. They 
simply picked up their 
tired feet and ap- 
proached the Crooked 
Mile. That indeed 
looked bad. It was 
such a crooked mile, 
twisting like dozens of 
horseshoes. People al- 
ways got lost on it. 

The darkness plumped down on them at 
last. Santa Claus could see nothing but a 
few feeble stars overhead; Judy could not 
see a foot ahead of her. Hands clasped, they 
walked on, frightened and quiet, hardly dar 
ing to whisper. 

Then suddenly a yellow light flashed up 
ahead of them. 

“Firefly,” said Judy. 

“Lantern,” said Santa. 

But it wasn’t a firefly, it wasn’t a lantern; 
it was alamp in a house. As they got closer 
they talked about the house, whose it was 
and whether they should knock on the door 
or not. Judy was afraid it might be a witch 
who lived there. 

But Santa Claus pooh-poohed that. “ You 
know there aren’t any witches except in 
stories,” he said. 


yanta (slaus and Judy 


(Continued from Page 5>) 





“But this may be a story,” was Judy’s 
answer. 

“You only read stories.”’ 

‘You could be a story as well as read it,”’ 
asserted Judy. 

Santa didn’t understand that, so he made 
no answer, but marched straight up to th 
door and knocked. Witch or no witch, he 
was going to ask for help. 


“T°HE man that came to the door looked 

something like a witch, to be sure, gnarled 
and twisted as he was, with a long, irregular 
nose, and knotted, hunched-up body. He 
spoke pleasantly enough, however ** Good 
evening,’ said he. ‘‘Why, bless me, it’s 
children!” 

“Please, sir,” spoke Santa Claus coura- 
geously, “‘it’s Judy and Santa Claus, of Pud- 
ding Lane.” 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed the gnarled 
man. ‘Why, come in, Judy and Santa Claus, 
of Pudding Lane.” 

He held the door wide open so that the 
yellow light streamed out of the little house. 
Such an odd-looking house! 

Beside the fire lay a cat such as had never 
been seen before, a cat all angles and points, 
between his paws a mouse whose ears were 
criss-cross, whose tail was curly like a cork 
screw. Oh, now Santa Claus knew! 

This was the Crooked Man, and here was 
the crooked cat who caught a crooked mouse, 
and they all lived together in this little 
crooked house. 

Santa Claus had guessed the truth. When 
he asked the man timidly if he really were 
the Crooked Man, his host gave a pleasant, 
crooked smile and jerked his crooked head 
in assent. 

“T am that,” he replied. “And I’ve 
wanted to see you, oh, so much, Santa Claus, 
because you’re an understanding fellow, even 
if you are only nine, and I thought 
The Crooked Man hesitated. 

“You thought ”’ prompted Santa. 

“Well, I thought’’—the Crooked Man 
seemed to be rather embarrassed—‘“ that 
maybe if you knew me, and liked me just a 
little, of course, that maybe of 

“That maybe everybody else would like 
you too, and not be afraid of youany more?” 
finished up Santa for him 

The Crooked Man nodded vigorously, with 
an eager look in his eyes 


. We , of course they will,” said Santa 

Claus. ‘I dolike you, Crooked Man. 
You're very kind and agreeable; and when | 
tell my friends in Pudding Lane just how nice 
you are, I’m sure you'll be very popular 
I really am sure of that, sir.” 

The Crooked Man 
blinked at this, trying 
to keep back some 
grateful tears that 
wouldn’t be kept, how 
ever, but pursued a 
crooked course down his 
( rooked ( heeks. 

“It’s rather lonely 
being crooked, I sup 
pose,”’ said Judy, trying 
to be tactful. 

“Tt is,” replied the 
Crooked Man _huskily. 
“Tt isn’t being crooked 
that’s so bad; it’s just 
that nobody else is 
crooked, you see.” 

Well, that was the way Pudding Lane dis 
covered what a nice chap the Crooked Man 
was, afterall. For of course he took the chil 
dren home in his cart as fast as he could when 
they told him their story, took them home to 
their mothers, and was the object of much 
praise and admiration from all of Pudding 
Lane. 

Especially did the Town Crier praise and 
admire him. “I don’t see how you remem 
bered to bring ’em,”’ he marveled. “I forgot 
‘em clean as a whistle. Had a feeling I had 
left something behind, but couldn’t remem 
ber what it was. You must have an excel 
lent memory,” he went on. “Perhaps 
crooked memories are better than straight 
ones.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed the Crooked Man, 
smiling crookedly. 
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Does she unfold her handkerchief in secret— 

















or can its whiteness stand the light of day? 


FRESH-CLEAN, snow-white hand- 
kerchief can be unfolded with per- 
fect assurance in any company. 
What is responsible for a gray-white 
handkerchief — indeed, for gray-white 
accessories or clothes of any kind? 


Careless laundering? Yes; but soap 
is an important factor in careless laun- 
dering. Even the best of laundresses 


may be handicapped by the soap. 


You should choose the soap 


The selection of the soap is your own per- 
sonal privilege and responsibility—far 





off on towels. 





Result: the original 
fresh whiteness is 
restored. 
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Part of the dirt from 
hands and face comes 
Soap 
both sides of towel with 
P and G, soak and wash. 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


too important to delegate even to a good 
laundress. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap— 
a white soap—washes white. Even an “aver- 
age” laundress can keep clothes white with 
P and G. 
Why? 


never on fabrics or colors. 


Because P and G acts on the dirt, 
P and G acts 
effectively in any water—boiling, lukewarm, 
even cold. P and G rinses out thoroughly. 
A cleansing soap, yet a safe soap, for both 
colors and fabrics. 


Colors Safe —Whiter Clothes 


If you will see that your laundress uses 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap from now 


Not merely a naphtha soap, 


Not merely a white laundry soap, 
But the best features of both, combined. 


on, you will notice week after week a real im- 
provement in the appearance of your clothes 
—after three or four washings, a fresh, new 
whiteness will reappear, and the colors will 
be still bright and unharmed. 

If your laundress has never used P and G, 
you will probably find that after a few wash- 
ings with it she will thank you for providing 
it. She will need to boil less often and to 
P and G thus saves her time 
and energy, while it saves your clothes. 


rub less hard. 


So many millions of other women have 
discovered these secrets about P and G that 
this soap is now by far the largest selling 
laundry and household soap in America. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Parisian Designers Offer You Five of Their Smartest Flats 
To Top Equally Smart Kall and Winter (lothes 


PHOTOGRAPHIC exhibition of 
worn by the inimitablk 


Parisian hats 
Doris Kenyon! We hasten 





to crowd the gallery—to admire and to study. 
Perhaps, if we are very clever, we will return hom« 
| ! and reproduce what we have seen; at least there 
will be no deceiving us with last year’s modes when we go to 


choose our winter hat. 

Number one—it is the guide who is speaking—is a broad 
brimmed soft gray felt typical of Reboux, typical also of the 
large hat approved for formal afternoon wear. The brim 
turns up softly in back, cupping on the sides into just enough 


41 a mushroom for becomingness. Black velvet ribbon makes 
the crown and the rose cabochon in front—velvet on fe!t 
being an outstanding note of the winter’s millinery. 





No season is complete without some variation of the ever- 
popular turban. In Number two, acorn-colored twine rib 
bon backed with satin meets in both shape and material the 
demand for that which is different. Alexis turns the twine 
side up from the face and brings crisply forward on the right 
two flat loops of the satin reverse. You will notice how close 
to the head the French fit their hats! 

Number three: Genuine pony skin of satinlike fineness 
folds itself into one of the new envelope tricorns, and proves 
most becoming to Miss Kenyon. When one sidebrim ex- 
tends as this one does, Margaret and Leonie emphasize the 
line with a white dot of ostrich pompon. There is every rea 
son to believe that this new tricorn shape will look unusually 
smart upon the head of even a common mortal. 


We pass to Number four—a delightful illustration of the 
youthfulness, the smartness and the very general becoming 
ness of a hat made all of ribbon. When using double-faced 
ribbon, Alexis always turns it to show the delightful contrast 
of the two sides; in this instance satin-faced velvet ribbon, 
striped blue and green, is the happy medium applied. Don 
this hat if you would emphasize the naiveté of the ingénut 

And last of all—on the facing page—we have an excep- 
tionally smart shape which, according to many prophecies, 
is to replace the cloche. It was first introduced in Paris at 
the Gavarni ball, owing its inspiration to the high plug hats 
of 1830. Le Monnier, who is especially sponsoring the new 
outline, increases its smartness by roping black hatter's plush 
with pearl chenille cords. If to everyone it ad ls as much 
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charm as to the already charming Miss Kenyon, the 
success of the new shape is speedily assured. Since the 
critical eye often moves from head to feet, our cos- 
tumes would lose much of their distinction were we 
incorrectly shod. Shades of tan and brown in buckled 
or strapped suéde and kid are among the new footgear. 

To the smartly dressed matron of today, a suit usually 
means a one-piece frock and a matching coat—and 
knows this costume to be a particularly smart 
and appropriate one. For formal afternoon 
wear, the frock may be of black matelassé, with 
a top of black-embroidered taupe crépe de 
chine—as on the seated figure at the left of the 
facing page; the coat —at the extreme left above 
is lined with the taupe crépe de chine and collared 
and cuffed in moleskin. Charm and poise are the 
gifts of a costume such as this. 

Equally attractive for the afternoon bridge or 
matinée is the suit of black duvetyn worn by the 
central figure on the facing page. Mole is again 
the trimming fur. The frock forming a part of the 
suit, and which is shown in the small sketch far 


she 


¢3 









The sketches 


ions, and are shown here for their news value. You will! find hat 


and dre 
similar li in ur local store No patt 


made on tert ire offered 


to the right, has a panel front of cinnamon-colored crépe de 
chine embroidered in steel; matching crépe lines the cuffs. 
For the very young matron, or her 
unmarried sister, there is a delightfully 
smart suit of navy twill combined with 
yellow and black plaid kasha —the latter 
a Rodier material. As sketched on the 
right of the facing page, the straight box 
coat is thrown back to show the plaid 
topped frock beneath; a better view of 
the frock is afforded by the small sketch 
at the left. A bit out of the ordinary is 
a sailor collar of the two materials. 
The matron who has many social 
: obligations finds a good-looking full 
VX length coat an indispensable item in het 


on these two pages are from leading designers who set fash- 


es 








wardrobe. Black velours embroidered in mahogany 
wool and trimmed with black caracul assures her a wrap 
that is both distinctive and dignified. The back view 


is sketched in the center above, the front in the smaller 
sketch at the left; 

lines of the coat. 
There is good reason for the never-waning popularity of 
black velvet. As used in the suit at the extreme right above, 


2° 


both show well the long, graceful 


it exemplifies distinguished simplicity. Flame 
colored Canton crépe embroidered in black makes 
the bodice of the frock; a detailed view of the back 
is sketched at the left. Of particular interest is the 
smart two-tiered skirt, to which the three 
quarter-length coat seems to add a third tier 
a lhe tiered effect makes this suit one of fash- 
ion’s favorite types, and is especially smart 
in its front closing of both coat and lower 
part of dress, preserving a straight line extending 
from neck to bottom of skirt. Australian opossum, 
which seemed to have lost favor last year, has come 
to the front, and is most effective on this costume, 
as used around the collar and on the sleeves. 






















The Health 
Doctor says+ 


Habits of personal cleanli- 
ness which children learn 
at home and school are 
their surest protection 
through life against the 
danger of disease germs 
which lurk on everything 
touched by many hands 


The u h re som I ifebuoy odor té lls YOu 
that it is a true health soap. This odor 
vanishes—but the protection remains 
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The 
Deputy Mother 


The school teacher is the 
finest expression of Ameri- 
can ideals that exists today. 

The culture, usefulness, 
morals and health of twenty- 
five million future citizens 
are in her loving charge. 

She labors loyally and 
with trained intelligence 
without hope of apprecia- 
tion or special reward. 

She is making America. 





Teachers and Mothers 


are Allies in Fighting Dirt 





224) lovingly relentless as any mother in 


warring against the dangers to health that lurk 
on all dirty things. 

Even though Johnny’s finger nails and sus- 
piciously tanned neck should escape detection 
at home, his alert teacher applies that most 
effective discipline—public censure—and there- 
after Johnny is more reconciled to cleanliness. 


Wata|UTSIDE the safe home haven, your 
6) children find at least one protectress as 
() 


Why is Dirt Dangerous? 


Why are doctors, mothers, teachers and 
health authorities waging determined war 
against personal uncleanliness ? 


It is because science has proved that almost 
all sickness is spread by the hands. Thousands 
of people deposit disease germs on everything 
they touch—doorknobs, rails, money, car straps, 
books, papers, telephones. The next hand that 
touches the object picks up the germs and very 
likely transfers them to nose or mouth or food. 

The sensible protection is to purify hands 
and face frequently with a true health soap. 
Lifebuoy has become the most widely used 
toilet soap in the world because mothers know 
that it combats the dangers of dirt. 









Lifebuoy is more than pure soap, although 
the bland, creamy Lifebuoy lather of the oils 
of palm fruit and cocoanut is gratefully sooth- 
ing. It is more than a beauty soap, although 
women have learned that it keeps the skin tex- 
ture of face, hands and body soft, fine and sweet. 

How Lifebuoy Protects 

Lifebuoy is first of all a skin purifier. Its lather 
releases a wonderful, non-irritating antiseptic 
which is carried deep into every pore, remov- 
ing all impurities and leaving the skin safe, 
odorless and stimulated. 

Mothers and teachers—“Health Doctors” 
both of you—let Lifebuoy guard the health of 
your children. Place a cake at every place 
where there is running water. 
LEVER BROS. CO. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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4022 4091 4022 4091 Coat 4032, Skirt 2668 Blouse 4087 
| She brightens her culinary tasks in an Design go91, well chosen for morning, For town wear, this navy twill suit Soft navy covert cloth makes this ex A brown Canton frock—sizes 16, and | 
apron of gay print, gingham or per- is attractive in dark-blue Japanese crépe, topped with small felt hat is most satis- tremely smart dress for many occasions, 36 to g2—is excellent for an unusually | | 
cale, with straps that comfortably stay or dark washable flannel, with white fying. The coat is in sizes 16, and 36 such as shopping, luncheons, matinées, smart luncheon. This popular brown 
on the shoulders. Sizes 36,40 and 44. piqué collar and cuffs. Sizes 36 to 46. to 42; skirt, 16, and 26 to 32 inches. etc. Sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42. vool coat is in sizes 16, artd 36 to 46, | 
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401d 4075 4033 Blouse 4087, Skirt 2605 | 
| Such a coat, with smart straight lines, devoid of either sports or dressy trimmings, is admiral Whether robust or th | | 
suited to the woman who must make one coat suffice from morn till night. The blouse to wear t5 a ack ain informal 
problem thal goes ith every suit Havin g removed your coat ata luncheon or ub meeting, rmine on 01ACK Atfy NM Sleeve ? ” ng? f 7 11” rienadsinarestaue- | 
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3909 40389 4095 3909 3994 3949 3994 
|| She is charming and demure when A front view of 4089 proves what a lovely evening frock this would be in silver brocaded ind now, preparatory to retiring, she dons a Simplicity is the keynote of thi 
| enveloped in a sumptuous evening vhite chiffon, with rhinestone motifs at sides. Wear silver slippers and hose. Silver and negligee of wistaria velvet or corduroy, siz 0 roy rmal afterno | 
wrap like this of black velvet with red black brocade and black chiffon velvet attractively combine for a second formal evening years, 36, 49, 44 and 48 e frock , A i ff § 
| fox collar. Sizes 16, and 36 to go gown, or this design (4095) is equally smart all in black veloet. Sizes 36 to 44 inches. hand is for chur a) I , an go inches. 
| Bema» RET OIE AE AS “A RES SR RS oe oe ———_ PO TG A AER NE. I = ~——s “ 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; 


Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Capes, 3o cents; Aprons, 25 cents; Negligees, 30 cents. 











Cadillac ownership is one joy, the realiza- 
tion of which is even greater than the 
anticipation. 


Before acquiring her new Cadillac, a woman 
looks forward to its possession with eager 
expectancy. 


Her own observation, and her friends’ 
praises of the car, have prepared her for 
incomparable motoring pleasures. 


But high as are her expectations, when she 


her Cadillac, her delight in it is increased 
many fold. 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


secures delivery and tests the quality of 


COMPANY, DETROIT, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Painted for Cadillac 
by Neysa McMein 


Everything and more than she had hoped 
for, she finds splendidly realized. 


Its comfort, ease of control, dependable 
brakes and buoyant riding qualities—all are 
even finer than she had dared to imagine. 


And driving it longer and longer, becoming 
more and more satisfied, she realizes the 
great truth of the Cadillac. 


That truth is that the Cadillac does not 
disappoint. It raises hopes high, and then 
confirms them by performance even more 
brilliant than its owner anticipates. 


MICHIGAN 
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Frocks that Satisfy the ©hildren 














ISTER, pausing behind the daven 
port to extend her morning greet 
ings, has so far donned a Japanese 


crépe guimpe, a very practical as well as 
attractive part of an everyday washable 
frock. Equally appropriate for this guimpe 
are such materials as linen, piqué, challis 
or albatross. The design comes in sizes 2 
to 16 and provides for several variations in 
neck, sleeves and length. The youngster 
in the jumper frock—which is of plaid 
gingham or wool with a guimpe of the 
same material in a plain color—is ready 
for anything the day may bring forth. 
The design, in sizes 4 to 14, consists of 
guimpe and one-piece gathered skirt joined 
to jumper. For afternoon play, the 
bloomer dress at the right—of plain blue 
gingham with matching figured gingham 

is both comfortable and good-looking. 
The design comes in sizes 2 to 6. To sat 
isfy daughter’s penchant for ruffles and 
bows, even pajamas of outing flannel may 
be made festive with a sash of the same 
material in contrasting color. Design 
comes in sizes small, medium and large. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage pre 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 











































THE whole world has been im- 
pressed anew with the glorious 
art of ancient Egypt, so strikingly 
exemplified in the vigorous beauty 
of this Luxor Pattern. Timely to- 
day, it has the timelessness of all 
true design. 

When you examine the Luxor 
Pattern at your jeweler’s you will 
observe that it is the very high- 
est quality of silver plate, with 
the much desired platinum finish. 
We should like to send you, if 
you will write us, a leaflet pictur- 
ing other Luxor pieces and (with- 
out charge) our booklet, “Setting 
the Table Correctly,” by Oscar 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane, New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 


4 A 


lr your jeweler should not happen to have the 
Luxor, George Washington, or Molly Stark 
patterns, send us his name and we will mail you 
the articles direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, 
$3.75; 6 Dessert Spoons, $7.25; 6 Dessert Forks, 
$7.25; 6 Dessert Knives (hollow handles ), $11.25 


1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25 } 
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Long-Life Silver Plate 












“The Smartest 
Dress of the 
Season” 


“Tt’s the most distinctive dress I’ve 
ever had, if compliments tell the story. 
My friends all say it’s the smartest dress 
of the season. They just can’t believe 
I made it all myself. And when I tell 
them how little it cost they want me to 
plan make for them, too 

“T’ve already saved more than $100 
on my own clothes and earned $78 sew- 
ing for others. The Woman’s Institute 
certainly has solved the clothes problem 


for me!”’ 


and dresses 


You, too, can have smart, 
distinctive clothes 


LMOST every mail brings letters like this from 
students of the Woman’s Institute Some of 
them “could hardly sew at all’’ when they 


enrolled—others knew a good deal about plain sewing 
but lacked the confidence or ability to make anything 
really smart and stylish 


To-day they not only have more and prettier clothes 


than they ever had before, but many of them are earr 
ng $20 to $40 a week sewing for others, either at home 
n cozy little shops of their own 
Woul y like prettier <« 
Woul t ial rr 
| 7 | t re at | 
ll r in Dre kit 
| ‘ er the Wor I t 
." rt 
. t r—a y W 
ll the mystery out of dressmaking and 
fascinating \ A new method that i oO pr 
ical that you just can’t help learning 
Thousands of successful students No tedious pre 
liminarie You start at once to make actual gar 
ment No matter where you live you receive inti 
mate, personalized, individual instruction Friendly 
expert teachers help you every step of the way. Lessons 
especially arranged to meet your particular needs and 
circumstance 
~—" - 5 
Write for Free Booklet 
**Making Beautiful Clothes’’ 
It tell ll out the Womar Institute An inter 
ting, { woklet that will tell you how yor 
e distinctive, becoming clothe 
f your « M the cour r send a letter 
postal to-day 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


of Domestic Arts & Sciences 


Dept. 138-X 





i I I I I i el 
' °c ‘ 
i WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
i Dept. 138-X, Scranton, Penna 
1 Without cost or obligation, please end me a 
it I of your 48-page booklet Making Beautif 
’ ( 1€8 I am most interested in learning 
H " Cl 
' Hov t Other 
‘ Hov nal Dressmak 
t Hov Becoming Hat 
1 How t ome ful Milliner 
' Art of S ‘ Cooker 
' 
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Daytime (lothes Especially Designed for 


the Business Woman 
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Scranton, Penna. 
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color 
her appearance 


to ascertain which of the three staples 
brown or midnight blue 


with all of her 


S]USY as the day is long, with 


problems of the office and 
problems of the home, the 
modern business woman has 
little time to devote to the 
proper consideration of her 
clothes. But she knows that 
her choice must be confined 
will stand hard usage; that 


the element that will wreck or improve 


must be carefully considered 
black, 
will harmonize best 


daytime clothes. And most 


of all, she wants to be among the smartest 


dressed women, 


who have the poise and dis 


tinction which lend so much prestige in the 


business world 


Her solution will be found 


in the above exhibit, which presents, unfor 
tunately, the difficult task of selection when 
one can’t have them all 


The suit at tl 


designed with ¢ 


1e left above must have been 
‘special consideration for the 


woman who continues to find the skirt and 
tailored blouse the most satisfying for office 


wear. And incidentally, if it 
be called upon to serve double 
duty when time permits in 
dulgence in sports, it is an 
excellent choice. The straight 
box coat and wrap-around 
skirt — great favorites — have 
added distinction when made 
of autumn-brown Scotch 
cloth, with an interesting bor 
der of a darker brown wool 
combined with India red. The 
same design in grayish-black 
mixed wool with a black, red 
border is 


and gray woven 
equally attractive. A smart 
little hat is this one from 


Georgette, of dark brown felt, 


with a brown ribbon and soutache cocarde 
and soutache band for its trimming. 
pumps of the popular brown suéde or kid. 


The quest for something 


season’s 





combining 


for 
sleeves, 


collar is 


planning to 














different will be 
realized in one of the most attractive of the 
offerings. 
thrush-color 
used in the original of the 
coat sketched second from 
the left above, while bands 
Egyptian 
green, dark brown, coral 
and tan Angora are used 
trimming 
right-side 
and right-front edge and 
around the bottom. 

faced with 
linsky squirrel. If you are 
make 
coat a general-wear type 
to serve many occasions, 


Soft 


wool was 


the 
bac k 


on 


The 
ko 


this 


you will have no difficulty 


Wear 


in selecting the same design in a soft tan 
wool, without the colorful trimming bands. 
Worthy of especial notice in fall millinery is 
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the high-back treatment, as on figure second 
from left on facing page, often in the form 
of loops of velvet or double-faced ribbon. 
Again, in the suit second from right on fac- 
ing page, we trim fallow-color wool with 
contrasting bands of three shades of brown 
Angora and face the collar with kolinsky 
squirrel. Its smart and dignified lines make 
it just as appropriate for church as for shop 
ping, office, club meeting and other informal 
occasions. The always-welcome hat with 
upturned brim is of black velvet with lac- 
quered moiré ribbon cocarde—from Descat. 
Tan wool woven with harmonizing shades 
of brown, forming wide stripes, is the ma- 
terial of the good-looking coat at right, page 
66. Its excellent style, interesting cuff treat- 
ment, and dart-fitted back, as sketched in the 
little group second from left at bottom of fac- 
ing page, recommend its adoption by women 
of discrimination The becoming little tam 
of beige felt is trimmed with a cocarde of 
blue and green silk. You will be as undeni- 
ably complacent as the lady seated below if 
you include as one of your indispensable cloth 
office dresses an attractive navy jersey like 
hers. Groups of plaits graduating toward 
the top of the skirt, convenient little pockets, 
Scotch-plaid belt, and white linen collar and 
cuffs, nicely finished with a drawnwerk de- 
sign, are the important features which make 
this a delightful little frock. You'll find it in 
tan, brown, black, rust and bottle-green. 


Bearing witness to the popularity of plaited 
side sections is the dress of midnight-blue 
twill, second from the left be- 
low. An interesting iacket ef 





braid—choose dark blue if this be your favor- 
ite color. You'll like the way the flare sleeve 
is suddenly cut and ended 
tightly around the wrist 





fect, and trimming of tan and 
green wool embroidery on col 
lar and sleeves are marks of 
distinction, which make it an 
unusually attractive dress, 
and one that will be just as 
correct for office as for the 
Saturday football game. Sim 
plicity is the very essence of 
charm in the dignified frock 
second from right below. Its 
smart surplice closing is typical 
of one of the most favored types 
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with tiny buttons, match- 
ing those on the back of 
the dress for fastening. 
\ black grosgrain ribbon 
belt ties at the left side. 
We recommend this frock 
to the woman who likes 
her clothes to be digni 
fied, fashionable and at 
the same time on lines 
that will be stylish at 
least during the life of 
the dress. 

One of the most im 








of winter dresses Fine soft 
woodsy-brown twill—and 
brown, by the Vy, IS one ol 


tal 


the leading colors for fall and winter—is t 

material used, while several rows of con 
trasting ribbon close to the edges of collar 
and cuffs add a touch of color. Equally 
becoming to either the large or small woman, 
this frock is tremendously popular because 
it assures its wearer a correct and fashion- 
able attire from morning till night, exclud- 
ing, of course, formal or very dressy affairs. 
The effective frock at right below emphasizes 
the distinction of a straight-line dress in 
a beaver-color twill when trimmed with 
rows and rows of matching zigzag ribbon 


I 


portant things to remem 
ber in choosing business 
clothes is that it is absolutely impossible to 
find good, well-tailored lines that insure a 
perfect fitting in anything but the best ma- 
terials—cheap materials neither hang prop- 
erly nor look smart. Therefore the wise 
woman will have only the best, making two 
or three dresses suffice if she can’t afford 
more. After all, one good-looking correct 
costume will give twelve times as much satis- 
faction as a dozen poor ones, and, so !ong as 
it is kept pressed and cleaned, it may be worn 
again and again with the comforting assur- 
ance of your being well dressed. 
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Forest Mills 


UNDERWEAR 


Forest Mills Underwear is de- 
signed to fit perfectly and is made 
of the best materials obiainable 
to insure long wear. § Every gar 
ment is rigidly inspected in cur 
mills, to give maximum value. 
§ Forest Mills Underwear is de- 
signed by us and made in the 
latest styles and all sizes, in silk, 


tt 


lisle, cotton and wool, for men. 


women, children and babies 











BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York 


Boston 
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othing betrays a woman’s age so surely as her hands. Old 
hands—womn, neglected looking hands—can utterly contradict 
the youth and charm of her face. 

Don’t let your hands belie you! Don’t let them give people 
the impression that you are really older than you look! Just as 
you can keep your face fresh and youthful-looking, by giving it 
exquisite care, you can also have smooth, white, youthful-look- 
ing hands, if you give them the same care you give your face. 


If you want your hands to 


beautiful—use them! 


It is not use that makes an ugly hand—it 
is neglect. 


Use gives them character, individuality, 
sensitiveness, until they are as full of 
meaning as a human face. 


Don’t be afraid to use your hands in 
any work that is interesting to you. But 
care for them as your most faithful ser- 
vants. Keep them in perfect condition— 
keep them smooth and supple, as an artist 
or a surgeon keeps his hands. If you give 
them the right care, work will never dis- 
figure them. 


Today thousands of women have found 
a way to keep their hands smooth and 
white as they go about their household 
tasks, without any fear that housework 
will age them and give them a rough 
neglected look. They use Jerge ns Lotic n 
every time they have had their hands in water 
By following this simple rule, they have 
found that you can give your hands hard 
use, and yet keep them delicate and 
smooth and youthful—lovely to touch 


or look at. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
preparation that does remarkable things 


in the way of healing any roughness or 
irritation of the skin. 


Women have long used Jergens Lotion 
for their fac... o prevent chapping or sun- 
burn and to heal any roughness or irri- 
tation. 


Begin today to give your hands the 
same care that you give your face—see 
how wonderfully it works! 


See how soft and fine it keeps the tex- 
ture of the skin—how ideally white! See 
what smooth, sensitive finger tips it gives 
you! No more catching on silk or floss— 
no more painful cracking or uncomfort- 
able dryness. Jergens Lotion does away 
with all that. 

You can get a bottle of Jergens Lotion 
for 50 cents at any drug store or toilet 
soods counter. Get two bottles at a time 

keep one on your bathroom shelf to use 
keep another above the 
kitchen sink, so that it will be conven- 
ient W henev er you have been using your 


hands for housework. 


for your face 


Or send 6 cents with your name and address for a beau 
tiful trial size bottle of Jergens Lotion. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 138 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati, O. If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co. Limited, 138 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 

















These hands, so full of sensitiveness and character, ‘so 
firm and flexible in all their lines, are far more beauti- 
ful than any “‘do-nothing” hands could ever be. Any 
housekeeper can have beautiful hands in spite of giving 
them hard use, if she cares for them in the way 
indicated above 


be 
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\ UITING one’s frock to the occasion offers no 
difficulties when the wardrobe is appropriately 
planned. For school, blue serge is always 
appropriate. It gains in smartness when trimmed 
with bands of plaid, either silk or a fine wool, as at 
the left above. The dress is a one-piece slip-on 
opening on both shoulders; the design, in sizes 8 to 
14, provides also for short sleeves with turned-back 
| cuffs. For general “dress-up”? wear the good 
looking little frock of plain and striped flannel in 
the center above is in much better taste than lace 
or ruffles. Flannel is as smart for small sister as for 
her mother and may be had in a variety of attrac- 
tive colors. The sleeves and side sections are cut 
kimono fashion. The panels and upper skirt sec 

tion are of plain material. Design comes in sizes 
8 to 14. Because of its plaited panels, the frock at 
the right above is particularly effective in crépe de 
chine. When dancing school or a birthday party 
is the end in view, one should choose white, soft 
yellow or robin’s-egg blue, with ribbon flowers in 
a contrasting shade; for less fussy occasions, navy, 
brown or dark crépe de chine may be trimmed with 
bright-colored wool flowers. The sleeves can be 











lengthened by adding three gathered ruffles. De- 
sign comes in sizes 8 to 14 years. 


























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Juniors’ Patterns, 35 cents. 
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PACKARD 


Single-Six 


It has to be a pretty good Yankee 
car that can overcome my initial 
prejudice; but when after doing 
that it contrives to fill me with an 
uncontrollable lust for possession, 
then I can assure you it is some- 
thing right out of the common rut. 


The Single-‘Six Packard costs (in 
England) something under nine 
hundred pounds, and is, in my 
humble opinion, as near being the 
very best car in the world as makes 
no difference. This is heavy praise, 
I know, but it can’t be helped—I 
must speak as I find. 


If I had leisure and one of these 
cars, I would like to drive it round 
Coventry and Birmingham and 
Manchester, and other places 
where motors are mostly made, 
and take British managing directors 
out for a run, just to show them, 
you understand. 


The plain fact is that this is a car in 
which I simply cannot find a fault. 


It is as docile as an angel, but goes 
like the very devil. It is supremely 
well sprung, it is uncannily silent, 
it is a miser on petrol, it steers no 
heavier than a wisp of cigarette 
smoke, it climbs like a chamois— 


in short, it just does anything that 
it should, and does most things a 
good deal better than you would 
think possible. 


Mind you it is not one of these 
undergeared contraptions, for 
without any fuss or flurry it will 
do its modest seventy on the level, 
nor has it got a huge engine, yet 
it will do White Hill, Henley, with 
four up, at a minimum of twenty- 
five miles an hour. The Hindhead 
brings it down to about fifty-five! 
The Single-Six is, of course, not 
to be confused with the Twin Six. 


Yes, believe me, people, the six- 
cylinder Packard is a very wonder- 
ful car indeed. I wish it were made 
in this country, and I can’t for the 
life of me see why it shouldn't be, 
though owing to the higher cost 
of raw material over here it would 
naturally come out more expensive. 


I heartily wish the Packard were 


British. 


It is easily amongst the first half- 
dozen best cars in the world, at a 
figure which has hitherto been 
associated with, comparatively 
speaking, mediocrity. 


—Reprinted from The Tatler, London, 
England; issue of April 11, 1923 
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Of course you serve Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Every woman does. 
But do you buy it in conven- 
ient, easy-to-serve Crushed form? 
And do you know all its tempt- 
ing, proven uses? 
fruit-cock- 
End- 


Pies, cakes, salads, 
tails, desserts, sundaes, ices. 


less ways to serve it. 


Clip and Paste in Your Recipe Book 





lORTCAI ; 
\< Hawatian I Apt A 
lers of pla cake, cut iares p 
| ped crea | 
Ci Cr Pig: Heat t ps Cr 1} 
ly tian | apy 11x %4 ir teas 

stand 3 tabesp flou \ddt hot 1 apple | 
tne ET t s tantly, | 

la teas} itter Co g a 1 
| beaten egg and 2 tablespoo e Pour 
+ cea ee, lined pie pan and arrang rips of pas- | 
across he top Put into a hot oven and after | 

Yr 10 minutes reduce heat and bake about 30 minutes 
| lone | 
‘EAPPLEADF: Mix 1 cup water and '4 cup | 

|s igar, boil 10 minutes and chill. Add 3 cups ice 
water, 2 cups of the syrup drained from Crushed | 
i Hawaiian Pineapple and 44 cup lemon juice. | 
| SouTH SEA ISLAND Fruit Cup: Remove the 
skins from 3 bananas, cut in juarters lengthwise | 
{ 
| 


| and slice in quarter inch slices 
j tau or sherbet g 
walilan Pineapple « 

» each serving. Garnish with a candied cherry an 
|’ rve immediate | 

HAWAIIAN ( TARI Helen } Johnser j 
| Drain the syrup from 114 cups Cr hed Hawaiian , 
| Pineapple and heat the syrup. ces of | 
stale cake or cottage pudding ir 


Arrange in cock- 
ce cold Crushed Ha 
owing about lq cup 

: 4 , | 


Pour 
vereach.a 


asses. 


\rrang 
the bottom of the | 
serving dish and over them put the drained pine | 


| apete Beat 3 egg yolks slightly, add 14 cup sugar 

r and sn teaspoon salt and the hot pineapple syrup. | 
“ na double boiler until eggs thicken the mix 

> r Cool, add 4 teas pox 1 a and pour t 

be " lish. Add 3 tablespoons powdered sugar 

\" stiffly beaten egg whites and spread « r the | 

op Serve very cold, 
; o 


Dept. 49, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, v« ew book, 
nety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats 
Name 
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Match Your Dress With a Flat and Make Both 
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HEN one is in the latter which accompanies this serge frock would mark as distinctive of this season s mode the 
teens or just turning twenty, present few difficulties to the amateur, and youthful frock second from the right above 
clothesassumeatremendous would be exceedingly good-looking in satin It would be charming ina soft colored crépe di 


importance and wearing a 
frock of last year’s mode is 
a matter of bitter and tear- 
ful protest. Mothers of high 
school and college girls 
should not criticize or ridicule this interest in 
things sartorial, for the desire to look one’s 








best is, within reason, a most necessary and 
desirable feminine characteristic. Fortu- 
nately, modish clothes may be the result of 


home-dressmaking as well as of purchases in 
expensive shops, and it is within the power of 
almost every mother to upon her 
daughter that much-desired description 
well-dressed. 


conter 


lor everyday wear there is nothing more 
satisfactory than navy serge. When a frock 


of this material is given a two-tiered skirt and 
trimmed with black silk braid to simulate a 
third tier, as at the left above, it will please 
the most fastidious of daughters. The design, 


which comes in sizes 14 to 20, calls for a 
separate vest, opening on the left, set-in 
sleeves, and a straight gathered skirt with 
gathered flounces attached. A side view is 
given at the left of the small sketch. Her 
hat—important item—may also be made 


successfully at home. The small helmet shape 


Patterns may be secured from any store s 


New York City 





lling Home Patterns; 
Dre sses, 


or hatter’s plush. You can make all four of 
the hats shown on this page, which are in- 
cluded in a single design number 

The somewhat more formal frock sketched 
second from the left above combines to un 
usually good advantage cloth and silk crépe. 
It would be stunning in midnight-blue pi 
quetine—a very fine silk wool twill—over 
canton crépe in one of the new shades of red 
A bow of midnight-blue satin-faced moiré 
stiff enough to stand erect—draws back the 
s overdress to give it a bustle effect 
[wo other views of the dress appear at the 
right of the small sketch The design, in 
sizes 16 and 36 to 42, consists of a one-piece 
slipover, with or without gathered flounces 
at back of skirt, and an 
overdress slashed at center 


sleevele 


front and open down cen hoy 

ter back. The small draped a 
turban, which would look » GM A 
well in midnight-blue satin, YY LA 

is included in the set of four | 4 \) 

] < 
hats. i es 
A long, rather closely Aas 
fitted bodice, a skirt with -y) | 
plaited aprons, and_ full ~ 4 { 

length dart-fitted sleeves q 


or by mail, postage 


46 cents; Coats, 45 cents; 











prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


Hats cents; Blou 
»4 


chine for afternoon wear, and would also look 
well in a fine cloth, such as piquetine with 
collar and aprons ribbon bound. <A_ back 
view is shown in the center of the small 
sketch. The design comes in sizes 14 to 20 
The large hat was originally intended, in the 
set of four, for reproduction in lace or eye- 
leted embroidery, but it might also be worked 
out in more wintry materials. 

If one is young and slender a dress of the 
straight, sacklike type so smart this season 
will be a becoming addition to one’s ward 
robe. The possibilities of such a frock, de 
veloped n piquetine, serge, twill or sports 
flannel, are strikingly revealed on the seated 
figure above and second from left in small 
group below. Although 
not clear in the above 
sketch, the design has the 
sleeves set in. It comes in 
sizes 14 to 20. Asoft tam 
)’-shanter hat of duvetynor 


7 + { 

_ 9 . ° . . 
f similar material, matching 
i the frock in color, would be 
h 


most attractive; the design 
a for such a hat is included 
in the set, which comes in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes. 





18 Fast 18th Street, 


s or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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No other cook could 


get that same flavor - 
in pancakes 


Now millions are getting it with 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
—her recipe teady-mixed 


N a land of good cooks; in the old-time 
South when every gentleman was hap- 
piest as host, and each mammy cook out- 
did herself to win her “‘massa’s” favor— 
that’s where Aunt Jemima first won fame. 


Her pancakes ! No other cook could equal 
them. All of Colonel Higbee’s guests agreed 
on that. 

Tender, wonderfully light, with a fine 
golden-brown color—well, some other cooks 
might come close to Aunt Jemima’s pancakes 
on those essential points. 

But to match her flavor—that was their 
despair. Something about her recipe—they 
never learned just what it was. And no one 
knows today except the millers of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. 


Why no one else can get that flavor 
Even with the original recipe, they had to 
work months before they perfected the 
ready-mixed flour that made pancakes with 
the old-time Southern flavor. 

For Aunt Jemima never used in her pan- 
cakes ordinary flour. She always had on hand 
a special kind, an exceptionally fine grade 
of wheat flour. 

That same fine-quality wheat flour is used 
in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today: we 
mill it especially for this purpose. 

And to it we add small quantities of other 
flours, just as Aunt Jemima did, to get that 
distinctive flavor. You can’t get these flours 


in the stores today. They’re ground in the 
Aunt Jemima Mills just for Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. 

Most important of all, the proportioning 
of these flours and the other ingredients of 
the recipe must be done just so, or the pan 
cakes can’t be like Aunt Jemima’s. 

That is why no other ready-mixed pancake 
flour or no pancakes that you can mix at 
home—work as you will—can have that 
same old-time Southern flavor. 


Now you can have them in a minute 


Have some Aunt Jemima Pancakes tomorrow 
morning. See for yourself why millions prefer 
them. 

All you do is mix water (or milk) with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour— your batter is ready 
for the griddle. Easy! It’s done in no time. 
And your pancakes are always perfect this 
way—light, tender, healthful, with a flavor 
that you'll agree is wonderfully delicious. 

Get a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour from your grocer now. 

Or use this coupon and we will send you a 
trial package so you and your family can 
seme compare Aunt Jemima Pancakes 
with the kind you’ve been having. Compare 
them for flavor, texture, color, ease of mak- 
ing—on every point. We're confident you'll 
all vote for good old Aunt Jemima Pancakes. 
Accept the special offer at the right. Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


For buckwheat cakes of Aunt Jemima quality 


Forthose whoprefer buckwheat cakesthere isa special Aunt Jemima flourmix- 
ture as fine for “buckwheats” as Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is for pancakes. 


Ready-mixed, you need add nothing to it but water to make buckwheat 
cakes exceptionally light and with a most delicious flavor. Try it. Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour—in the ye//ow Aunt Jemima package. 
l‘or sample package, accept the special offer at the right 
















































The recipe that Aunt Jemima used in making those pan- 
cakes which became the “talk” of the old South, we use 
today in making Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. But we 
have mixed FoR you all the choice ingredients she mixed 
by hand. Now you can make her pancakes in a minute, 
with no trouble at all 


I’se in town, Honey!”’ 





Special Offer 


In return for this coupon and 6c in stamps or coin 
(to cover cost of special packaging and mailing) we 
will send you a sample package of Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour, a sample package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and an interesting 
recipe folder telling how to use it in making fine 
waffles, muffins and special pancake treats. If you 
want the jolly Aunt Jemima family of 4 rag dolls, 
too all in bright colors, ready to cut and stuff 
send 30c in stamps or coin. 





| Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 1-A | 
st Joseph Missouri 

| Enclosed find. cents for which please send me | 

| } Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder | 

| 02 Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls 

| Vame | 

| Street Address— | 
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slender ‘figures 
slender 


“An ounce of prevention —— 


’9 


It is so easy to keep one’s figure youthful. 
Unfortunately, it is just as easy to “let down” and “spread” 


by a few months of going uncorseted or improperly fitted. 


Gossard designers divide women into nine ideal figure types 
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GOSSARD CORSETS AND BRASSIERES ARE. 
MOST APPRECIATED BY WOMEN WHO HAVE 
MOST PRIDE IN THEIR APPEARANCE 


ind make a full line of sizes and 
prices for each type. Gossards give 
a perfectly straight front line, a 
lovely back line and yet allow 
absolute freedom in breathing and 
body movement. Gossard Corsets 
place no restriction over the diges- 
tive organs. Gossard Brassieres, 
too, are designed with the benefit 
of many years of corset science 
they do for the figure above the 
waistline what the corsets do below. 

Good stores everywhere sell 
Gossards— the original front lacing 
corsets. Ask your own corsetiere 
for Jane Hill’s booklet: ‘‘The 
Gentle Art of Looking Your Best.” 
If your store is out of copies write 
Phe H.W. Gossard Co., 1006 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 


Copyright, 1923 
The H.W.GOSSARD CO. - 
) . rk Loui n son lire 
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oA Dress Youll Wear if You Make It 


By RutTuH SILy 





OW to ac- \ 
quire the en- 
viable poise 

of the smartly attired 

woman is not a ques- 

tion of how much one 

can afford to spend 

on the best-made 

clothes, but on how 

ambitious one is to 

be among the well 

dressed. For the é 

mode of today pro- 

vides us with easily 

made designs, ca- 

pable of duplication 

by the amateur as 

well as the experi- 

enced dressmaker. 

Design No. 4080 is 

not only smart but 

simple in construc- 

tion, and the style is 

suited to both flat J 

and round figures. 

Black satin-backed Ps 

Canton—dull side : 

out—is the material \ 


used, and the edges ¢ y », 


are bound with bias eV, \ 
binding of the ma ad 

terial, with the satin 
side out. The waist 


lining is made of white China silk. Buy the 
design in the desired size. Read the dire 

tions given on the design envelope, carefully 
noting each notch and perforation. Remem 
ber one does not take liberties with these 


markings. Buy the necessary materials 
skirt in this particular 
design is cut on the 
crosswise of the ma 
terial, and the waist is 
cut on the lengthwise 
of the material. Many 
materials look very dif 
ferent in texture and 
color when they are 
placed in this way, so 
it is very important 
that you consider this 
when purchasing. The 
satin-backed Cantons 
and others of the silk- 
crépe family offer few- 
est difficulties. Velvet 





At right—A 

Seams finished 
by fells. B—Lace 
edge. Put right 
side straight edge 
of lace to right 
side of lining \@ 
inch above edge. 
Run in place 


and crease onto 










The time is the afternoon—though it 
may be an informal evening; the place 
is your choice, be it matinée, tea or 
club meeting; and if you make this 
lovely satin Canton frock, and wear it, 
you make doubly sure of a most pleas- 
ant occasion, Sizes 16, and 36 to 44. 


appears so different in color and 
texture that it is not wise to use it 
on the crosswise of the material. 
Instead, seam together straight 
widths of the desired length to get 
the necessary width in order to wrap 
around and drape. The nap of velvet 
should always run up, and this ap- 
plies even to little pieces used for 
bindings or trimmings, and so on. 

It is advisable to try out the design 
in muslin before cutting into the silk 
It is always a wise trick and espe- 
cially desirable in this type of dress, 
because one may want more fullness 
in the back of the skirt or a lower 
waistline. If the alterations be care 
fully made in the muslin, the real 
dress will go together easily. 


\ JORK in the following order: 
First place the design on the 
muslin, following the directions on 


the design envelope; pin in place, cut close to 


the edge 
of waist 


’s of the design except at the bottom 
and bottom of lining, where one may 


allow one and a half or two inches to play 


with in 


fitting. Next mark all center back 


lines, all center front lines, all notches and all 





Abi 


construction lines with 
colored basting thread 
Now baste the seams 
of the waist lining; 
baste front hems and 
plaits as marked on 
lining. Baste the sleeve 
seam and dart; slash 
edge of sleeve seam at 
curve where arm bends 
so the sleeve will set 
smoothly. It is neces 
sary to make only one 
muslin sleeve—the 
rightone. Always work 
with the sleeve toward 
you. Remember in 


yve—straight line is original waistline; 


broken line is new waistline—skirt waistline 


has 


nale ¢ 


not been altered. Vertical markings desig 


here lo adjust juliness, as t inst fiiiing, 












rong side. 
Stitch raw edge 
of lace to lining. 
Cc Sew hooks 
and eyes at cen- 
ter front lines. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 







the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 
45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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from right side; 








A— Sleeve and sleeve-facing 
around armhole stitched in 
place ready to fasten fac- 
Bottom of 
sleeve finished to the but 


ing to lining 
fons. 


B—Bias binding. 


side of dress, 
gether, and stitch at 
sired depth 
side af dress still 
ry 
you old binding 
u, fo 
wrong side and 


plac 4 


pi n in 
bias stretches 
and puis, 50 
Wild f be Aan 

dled uh great 
Turn 
work to wrong 
side, take out 
a pin ata time, 
and turn under 
raw edge. Baste 
so that folded 
edge just covers 


care. 





Put 
right side of binding to right 


rau edges fo 


de 


Holding right 
toward 
ont 


iit ae 


~" 


ae 
v8 








first stitching. 


Stitch in place 
close to first 


basting a sleeve 
into armhole that 
the sleeve is a little 
larger than the 
armhole and must 
be eased in. Pin 
corresponding 
marks together, 
pin in between and 
baste on the seam 
line. Be sure not 
to stretch the arm- 
hole. 

Baste the seams 
of the waist, put 
gathering threads 
across the back 
and front waist- 
lines according to 
directions on de- 
signenvelope. Put 
a basting down 
bias front edge to 
keep the edge from 
stretching. Press 
seams open. Pin 
lining and outside 
together and the 
muslin waist is 
ready to try on 


YREPARE th 
skirt for fitting 
following dire 
tions on design el 
lope 
| ry on the waist 
and pin the center 
front lines of the 
lining together, be 
ginning at the neck 
line. Pin the out 
side in place, and 
adjust to the figure 
Put tape around 
the waist to locate 
definitely the 
waistline. Remem 
ber the dress is to 
be straight or al- 
most straight, so 
do not make the 
waist tape snug 
Pin tape in place 
Take a general 
survey. Are the 
shoulder and the 
underarm seams 
straight? Is the 
shoulder line a 
good line? shoul 
ders are still nar 
row. Is the neck 
line becoming to 
you? Does the 
sleeve fit and is 
the length correct? 
Make alterations 
on the right side 
only. The design 
directions say the 
neck line of the 


_—- 





seam, 


not show. 


so that stitching does 
The folded edge 


may be hemmed into place 
by hand. Bias binding must 





be cut on atrue bias. A true 
bias a fold made by pla 
ing the lengthwise straight 
/ material on the crosswise 
raigs Join bia pieces on 
si7 ral ithe materiai 

4 Cu nch- le bt 
r sieeve loo] I 1 tAr hi 

ni , a a a}. 
m fold: att j 
, ) ) 
A f/iy ‘ 

D rT 
€ the 
, j 

le 

fitch in place; 
turn facing to 
wrong side; 
baste in place; 








cal-stitch raw 
edge in place, 
using very fine 
thread or split 
sewing silk. 














Theyre Wearing 


soft fabrics, and more 
materials than prints. 


plain 


in general, pile fabrics, such as 
velvet and silk and wool duvetyn 
for “best,” and twilled cloth 


for hard usage 


for variety, velours 
cloth, dull 
camel s-hair, wool crépe, silk and 
wool moiré, cashmere, reps and 
poplins, with homespun, tweed 
and more knit goods for sports 


imitation 


uéde broadcloth 


wavy shiny-surfaced silks, with 
satin Canton leading. Also plain 
satin, moiré and brocades 


crushed velvets for suit 


in colors, the browns first 
midnight, gobelin and porcelain 
blues, bottle-green, greens with a 
hint of yellow, metal grays, scar 
let, purples and much black 


as newest, a straight, unbelted 
ilhouette, often with circular 
flare near knee Some tier¢ 
draped and bouffant elfect 
pP iif cox the newest Dein | 

] cl 

ports SKI t t Incl 
from ground: general-wear skirt 
om six to nine inche forn 
ifternoon and evening dre 
from four inches'to full length 
trained 

long sleeves for daytime 


dresses, many tight fitting, others 
bishop style, or fitted to elbow 
with gathered or circular section 


V-shaped and square necks, 
though bateau is still seen. More 
lingerie neckwear 

in dress trimmings, flat silk 
braid; upholstery braids; leather 
bands; Chinese, tapestry or other 
embroidery; combinations of 
chenille and yarn; and clipped- 
wool fabrics, giving carpet effect 
—tailored dresses for early fall 

many costume suits 


both suit coats and topcoat 
with circular flounce low on skirt 
section. 

again, the straight, slim wrap- 
around coat 

sports coats in plaided effect: 


crossed fox for animal scarfs 











dress and lining 
are attached. 
Many women do 
not like the lining 
neck line to come 
to the outside neck 
line, in which case 
a lower neck line 
may be marked on 
the lining. Make 
alterations on the 
right side of the 
waist by marking 
the points lor cor 
rection with bast 
ings of different 
color thread from 
the original mark 
ing. Put vertical 
cross markings at 
waistline before 
taking outside of 
waist and lining 
apart, so there will 
be no difficulty in 
adjusting fullness 
when putting the 
waist together 
again. See photo- 
graph, page 72 
Correct the left 
side Rebaste the 


rm it is a great 
help in adjusting a 
skirt properly to 
the waist; if not, 
pin, allowing more 
fullness in the 
back. 

Try on muslin 
dress. Does the 
grain of the ma 
terial run straight 
around the skirt at 
the hip line, except 
it the draped cor 
nerr Is there 
enough fullness 
around the hips? 
If more fullness be 
needed it may be 
worked in from the 
under front edge of 
skirt. The length 
may be corrected 
at the top or bot 


tom. Irregular 
hem lines are in 
tyle, and if the 


(Continued on 
Page 7 
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Underwear 
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U. Ss. Pat. Off. 


Allen A Hosiery 
for All the Family 


OOD LOOKS and extra money’s worth—to 


. 


get both go to the Allen A dealer and take 
the hosiery with the Allen A trade-mark— 


A trade-mark that insures your getting the 
service you pay for. 


Extra durability—Allen A Hosiery 


Style that Wears 









Allen A pure thread 
silk, all prevailing 
shades—snug fit, 
greater wear and all at 
such reasonable prices 


Also Makers of 


Allen A Underwear 
Jor Men & Boys 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Allen A Compan 
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“In days of old, when Knights were bold, 
And Barons held their sway—” 


NUN’S CAKE was the favorite of all 





Noun’s CAKE was the first real cake ever made and the delicious variety of cakes you enjoy 
today have all been evolved from it. First made in the old convents, under the personal 
direction of the Abbess, its fame spread far and wide and its recipe was handed down, by word 


of mouth, through all the ages. Now you can have it. The experts of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company have put the recipe of 


s € 
Nuns Cake aaa 


eu - 








into the measures of today so that this generation may enjoy 
one of the luxuries of the past. What could be a more appro- 
priate ingredient for the first of all cakes than the foremost of 
all baking powders, Royal? 


The fame of Royal has spread throughout the world too. 
The purity of its ingredients, its wholesomeness, are recognized 
everywhere. As you know, Royal is made from Cream of 
Tartar, derived from luscious, ripe grapes. To achieve the fine 
texture, delicious flavor and great charm of Nun’s Cake, it must 
be made with Royal Baking Powder. 


NUN’S CAKE 


1 cup butter or butter substitute 


24 teaspoons Royal Baking 
1% cups powdered sugar 


Powder 


Yolks 5 eggs M teaspoon salt 
Whites 2 eggs 3 teaspoons caraway seeds 
% cup milk 2 teaspoons rose water 


3 cups bread or pastry flour }4 teaspoon extract cinnamon 


Beat butter until soft and creamy, add sugar and yolks of eggs, beating well. Stir 
in unbeaten whites of eggs and beat one minute. Sift flour with Royal Baking Powder 
and salt, adding alternately with milk. Sprinkle in the caraway seeds, beat well and 


add flavoring. Pour into well greased cake tin and bake 1 hour and 20 minutes in 
moderate oven (375° F.). 


Royal Contains No Alum 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 


The above recipe makes a round loaf about 7/2 inches in diameter and 32 inches 
high. Bread flour makes a slightly larger cake than pastry flour. 
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ALLOWE’EN’S coming and small folks : 
will ask \ 

Fond mothers how soon they'll get ready , 
the mask. ‘ 

lhe problems of making and just how to please 

\re easily solved if she makes one of these. 


Pierrette 
5-27 
One 


Pierrette and Pierrot are quite sure to be seen 

dressed in conventional black-and-white sateen; 

With black velvet bodice o’er gay-flowered chintz 

Our little Bo-Peep’s fit to charm any prince; 

Leaf-green sateen on an elf, snugly fitted, 

With brown sateen cap—you'll think he grew in it! 2 


Flower Sprite wears organdie, yellow and green, 








In such fairy like clothes she’s a Sy lvan queen, te 
Katrina is lovely in old blues and red 
With crisp white organdie for apron and head; bW\\D 





Faun flannel with fringe and bright-colored band / \y 
Plus red beads and feather make an Indian; 
While colorful crépe dresses small Cho-Cho-San. 








Pierrot 





$-40 
Small, medium, large 










Flower Sprite 
> 4! 
Sizes 2 to 14 
















_ 
eS 
} ‘to 
' 
aes, | 
| = 
| , 4 \ ‘ 
— a Indian Brave j 
a ee 
a pa 
) 
/ j \ 
> / —~Z 
J Bo-Pe ep 
5-43 
Sizes 8 to 1f 
. » 
“Yes 
S 





Cho-Cho-San 


2853 


Sizes 6 to 14 
>izes 4 to 14 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Masquerade Costumes, 35 cents. 














Three Foes of Sleep-~ 


ing, to prevent sleep. 
enemies are moisture, friction and in- 
fe 


drops of water from the bath) are caught 


in the skin-folds. Gentle towel-rubbing 

















Routed by Mennen’s 


Day and night three foes conspire to 
torture baby’s delicate skin, to cause cry- 


ction. 


Those insidious 


Moistures (urine, perspiration, lurking 


cannot dry the moistures completely. So 
they remain to inflame the skin. 


Each little particle of Mennen Borated 
Talcum is as porous and absorbent as a 


tiny sponge. These minute sponges pene- 
trate the skin folds and draw moistures 


from the cuticle, leaving the skin dry and 


unharmed. 
Mennen Borated Talcum is equally ef 


fective in combating Friction, the second 


foe. By covering the skin with a fine im 


ps 


ilpable film—the effects of chafing and 


friction, the incessant rubbing of skin 


fe 


Je 


ids—are overcome. 


Then this remarkable powder helps the 
delicate skin to resist the menace of In 


ction. Mildly antiseptic, time-tested 


ingredients accomplish it. 


improvement to perfect this three-fold 
protection. Yet it is yours in ev ery tin of 


\ 


and change ot diapers 


It required half a century of study and 


lennen Borated Talcum. 


Use it on baby’s body after every bath 


cries—and before every na 


B: 


end you a copy for 2s¢ 


(C 


paid in plain wrapper. 


p- 


whenever 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, LJ. US. 
' 


I Me en ¢ 


aby Book lasts wi will 


“anada, 35c). Sent post 





I enclose 25c (Canada, 35c). Please send 


331 


Ne 


Belle’s Baby Book postpaid in plain 


Name 


THE MENNEN CO 


baby 


Central Ave 
wark, N 


yrapper 


me 


\ 
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The Custom-Corseted Look 


Fashions Favor the 


Youthful Figure 


~ YTYLE serves youth today, in designing all 


apparel. If you would have style, mould 
your figure to harmonize with the long, 
supple lines of youth. If your present corset 
doesn’t do this, it’s the wrong kind of cor- 
set for you. Your remedy is this: go to your 
shop and choose your model of the right 
kind of corset, the P. N. Practical Front. 


Why P.N. Practical Front 
Is the Right Corset for You 


The right P. N. Practical Front model for you will produce 
the correct style silhouette. The flexible Inner Elastic Vest* 
holds the front steels at the true body center. No off-center 
steels can prod the bust. No“ riding up.”” The outer flaps 
lace swiftly, easily, over Flat Hooks* like lacing a shoe. 
Each lacing lengthens the life of the corset’s lines, creates 
a new fitting at each wearing and retains the original 
custom-corseted effect. 


Practical Front 


PAT-US-A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


At Stores and Departments where right corseting 
is a study, you may select your style in a variety 


val 


of models and fabrics at $5.00 upward to $12.0 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, 


BOSTON 


7779 


CHICAGO 


Fourth Avenue, New York 
NEW HAVEN 
Canada by Dominion Corset ¢ 


o., Quebec, P.Q., Canada 
h, England 
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‘Distinction Marks these Tatlored 
( lothes 


? 
4, } U 
= t = —S 


@)ROOF that the one-piece slip-over 
fai frock need not be lacking in in 
dividuality 
left above: 


is given at the upper 

distinctive in any 
isan material, this dress would be par- 
ticularly smart in midnight twill with collar 
and vest of scarlet crépe de chine. The 
design, in sizes 36 to 54, may be so varied 
as to form the basis of several dresses 
he accompanying hat is of hatter’s plush 
trimmed with plaited grosgrain ribbon. Well 
within the powers of the amateur seam 
stress is a brown wool coat of loose-fitting 
type, as sketched at the right above. Finish 
ing bands of contrasting material may be 
used, as sketched on sleeves and bottom edge. 
Che design, which is cut in a seven-eighths 








TA 


1 
@ Blouse 4 
Skirt 4098 


length instead of full length, as sketched, is 
in sizes 36 to 46, and provides also for an 
inner collar buttoning about the neck. The 
smart felt hat, of French origin, shows the 
new double-headed hatpin worn on one side 
Made of lusterless broadcloth in any dark 
color, the good-looking coat at the left above 
would show to advantage its surplice open 
ing, shawl collar and flaring mousquetaire 
cuffs. Design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42 
In cashmere crépe, gray or beige, with plait 
ings of self-color, the surplice blouse at the 
right above would be entirely charming 
Design comes in sizes 36 to 56. The accom 
panying skirt, in sizes 26 to 36, is a wrap 
around model that would be effective in a soft 
woolen material matching blouse in color 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 


Blouses or Skirts, 35 


cents; 


cents; Children’s Patterns, 3 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 
cents. 
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You can give every room in your home that delight- 
ful air of immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson's 
Polishing Wax occasionally on your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum. It imparts a_ beautiful 
hard, dry, glass-like polish which will not show finger 
prints or collect dust and lint. Johnson's Wax cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


A Perfect Furniture Polish 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. 
It covers up surface mars and prevents checking— 
Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery from dust- 
ing—Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson's 
Wax adds years to the life and beauty of varnish. Hot 
dishes will not mar it. Easy to apply and polish. 


coupon. 


Brantford West Drayton 
Canada Mddx., England 


The Ladies’ 


Our Individual Advice Department will give a 
prompt and expert answer to all questions on in- 
terior wood finishing — without cost or obligation. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
‘*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 

Sydney 

Australia 
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Floors polished with Johnson’s Prepared Wax do 
not show scratches or heel-prints and can easily be 
kept in perfect condition by re-waxing doorways 
and tracks as they become worn. Your Linoleum 
will last longer and look better if you polish it 
occasionally with Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax. 
It prevents cracking—brings out the pattern 

protects from wear—and makes cleaning easy. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit [consisting of a $3.50 weighted 
brush with new wax applying attachment and a | |b. 
(85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax] you can 
easily keep your floors and linoleum like new. 
This Special Offer is good through dealers—or send 
$3.50 direct to us. (Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


My Dealer is. 
My Name 
My Address 


Gity and State 


Conveniently put up 
in Paste, Liquid and 
Powdered forms. Use 
the Powdered Wax 


for dancing floors. 


Please send me free and postpaid your Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Fin 
ishing. | understand that it explains how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they 
are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells what materials to use and how to 
apply them Includes color charts gives covering capacities, et« 


— 


| | : 

. “ay 

—e 
dB t 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING 





. FREE—Book on Home Beautifying 


\ There are many ways to make your home more artistic, cheery 
and inviting. Our book on Home Beautifying gives a hundred 
practical suggestions for refinishing and keeping furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum in perfect condition. We will 
gladly send this book free and postpaid. Fill out and mail 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L.H. 10, RACINE, WIS. 
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Its a Different Laundry Now! 


There’s no questioning the almost 
magic power of light to make all 
laundry work seem easier. 

Ironing goes so much quicker 
when the board is generously 
flooded with light. Washing is so 
much swifter when there’s plenty 
of artificial daylight poured down 
on washer, wringer and tubs. Re- 
light your laundry according to 
today’s standard of good lighting 
and you'll find it looks bigger 
—roomier — altogether different! 











There’s just one best way to get 
right laundry lighting, and the 
recipe at the right says what it is. 
There is a National Mazpa Lamp 
Dealer near you who will gladly 
help you re-light your laundry in 
the most modern way. 

Send for Book of Lighting 
Recipes giving suggestions for the 
proper lighting of kitchen, laundry, 
living and dining room. National 
Lamp Works of General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





“How to 











NATIONAL 


MAZDA LAMPS 





Up 


ght 
the 1 


Use an RLM reflector (as illus- 
trated above) or a shade of dense 
white or prismatic glass. Use a 
100-watt National MAzpa _ bowl- 
enameled lamp or a 150-watt MAZDA 





















Daylight lamp. The latter is recom- 
mended because it gives a white light 
in which colors are more clearly dis- 
tinguished, and because the “artificial 
daylight” blends better with the real 
daylight from the windows. 


ELA PARK, Cleveland, is a “university of 


light” dedicated to progress in the art of light 
ing and to improvement in lamps. It serves 24 
factories, 17 Sales Divisions and 30,000 dealers 


in the production and marketing of 98 million 
National Mazpa lamps annually for use in homes, 
offices, factories, stores, streets, railways, flashlights 
and automobiles. 
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Iam delighted with the easy 
operation and perfect results 











Make alterations. Make i y \ with bias binding. To attach 
cross markings at the waist KX S the waist to the lining, pin 
" > ; . ] 7 . am . » Absolutely stiff before her bob 
i line on the skirt to correspond > | and tack shoulder seams to cate canta aeeer tow tn 
. r . ° | now curis ‘ her finger with a 
to those on waist so that full 5 iV \ ty gether; pin together the waist lw 5 onne little water,"’ writes MARGARET 
: 4 i . fs > ss ‘ : : 
ness may easily fall correctly : \ and the lining, according to | cach St ; Ri Rew a? May Lewis’ mother, Astoria 
vhen dress is again put to i } directionson design envelope, writes “Sister waved ha ag 
ether Set illustrat | putting corresponding center t Ja wit , 
i page 72 | i and cross markings together; Former ra : 
. . now has Marve ir write 
| baste. Put a straight piece of Mrs Di atae Ulatcatuatn Ai % 
OW cut the dress from | A silk, about half an inch wide, 
the corrected muslin de BD DG peo i eS from the center front to edge 
; Law o-\s 
sign. Mark the center and 7 - on the left front of waist to 




















eA Dress Youll Wear if You- Nake It 


(Continued from Page 7} 


dress material has an attrac 
tive selvage it may be used alia aiid 
for a bottom finish. This Sd 
means that the front right Tr 
hand corner would be a little Ls, 
shorter than the rest of the { \ 


construction lines with sew 
ing silk instead of thread so ——- 
as not to damage the silk. 

Seams on silk must never 
look drawn—use fairly large 
machine stitching and a loose 
tension. In pressing silk use 
medium hot iron; press on the 
wrong side of silk over a dry 
press cloth. Silk must never 
look pressed like wool. Keep 
the iron moving. Press each 
seam after stitching. 

In the lining, finish the 
shoulderand underarm seams 
with stitched or hemmed fells 
Finish the neck —if it be lower 
than the outside—with nar 
row lace. When sleeves are not attached to 
lining, the armholes of lining also are finished 
with narrow lace. Run or stitch the front 
hems in place; sew hooks and eyes on front 
hems so that center front lines match when 


desire to 


° ; i ? > 
kirt because of the drape ry i / eA 
} \ 
\ Jn 


At right above, a front viex 
of the frock sketched on page 
72 proves the becomingness 
of its graceful drapery. This 
view of the dress omits the 
sleeves and adds a straight 
band around the armhole, as 
provided in the design. 
though not included in the 
design, the artist has sketched 
a slightly low shoulder line, 
a little change 
offer no difficulty should you 
make it. 


the hem on left front, follow- 
ing the directions on the de 
sign envelope. Stitch seams 
on seam lines, press open and 
Bind the 
neck and armhole, as you did 
the sleeve and the right front, 


. overcast raw edges 


act as a stay and foundation 
for fastenings. Put stay of 
same length on the right side 
of the lining. Sew on neces- 
sary fastenings. 


) MAKE the skirt. Bind 

the bottom and side edge 
of the skirt with bias bind- 
4] ing to correspond with waist 
bindings, or these edges may 
be picoted. Put in plaits, 
gatherings, and so on, a 
cording to markings on de 
sign. To join the skirt to the 
waist so that the stitching 
does not show on the right 
side, put the right side of the 
skirt to the right side of the waist, with cen- 
ter markings and all cross markings on the 
skirt waistline corresponding to markings on 
the waistline; pin and baste. Turn the dress 
to the right side to see if the waistline is 


which will 













“Straight Hair No Longer 
Necessary” Says Famous | 
New York Scientist 


Even babies may now grow curly 
hair, while on child or adult, the 
Nestle Home Outfit makes straightest 
hair naturally curly and softly wavy 


of the Home Outfit,’ 
Mrs. ONA BENNETT 


writes 
Parsons, 










Safe—No Breakage, Frizz or Harshness Possible 


O woman, child nor in 
fant need suffer the 
trials of owning straight 





over 75,000 homes are already en- 
joying such hair through Mr. Nestle’s 


arkable invention. | 


to the great New 


em nless you can come 


lining is fastened. See illustrationCon page72. straight. If so, turn the dress again to the hair todav. It is easv to York Nestle Establish 
wrong side and stitch exactly on waist seam anion « haloes tunis ae ments where ov 200 stage and societ\ 

- os . " ake a bi s hair grow : . 
finished line. Overcast all raw edges together. Stay _— athe favorites are waved daily, the Home Outfit 1s 


Hp MAKE the sleeve which is 
around bottom with bias binding, pin the 
edges of the sleeve seam together on corre 
sponding marks, pin seam at top, bottom and 
in between, baste and stitch on seam line, 
slash edge of seam at curve where arm bends, 
and press seam and overcast the raw edges 
Cut the dart as directed on design. No seams 
are necessary when the edges are bound 
Bind the bottom edge by placing the right 
side of the bias binding to the right side of 

















the waistline of the skirt from the marking 
on the left side of the front to the right edge 
See illustration at right below Sew on 
necessary fastenings 

Bows are much liked, so fasten a graceful 
one at right side. Turn narrow hems on the 
edges or roll the edges and hem in place; hem 
with a very fine thread or split sewing silk. 
Edges are very effective if picoted 


























strong and curly, and keep it so, 
says Mr. C. Nestle, the famous New 
York hair genius, while on adult, or 
child, it is now possible with a single 
application of the wonderful Nestle 
LANOIL Home Outfit, to make the 
straightest hair as naturally curly, 
as if it had grown so. 











the dest way you can get naturally curly hair, 
1 what lovely permanent waves and curls 
1 single application will give you, these pho 


tographs from its users show. 


30 Days’ Trial at Our Expense 
You may 


t Mrst, 


refer, have our free book- 
but better still, 


if vou } 
send directly for th 
Che 


tle Outfit nN approval. process 1s per 


; ; ] ; } | ] } | f tly harm] ss to the h ir ind fun to ppl 
the sleeve, beginning at end of the dart; pin es ACK the right front of skirt to underside | , ectly narmic he Nair, and fun to apply. 
—_ “ . “ oo § 4 . S : ° | »¢ - Jorchir 7 n len, get free cunmils th, en 
baste and stitch seam desired depth of bind so it will not be too troublesome in flying Water, Dampness or Perspiration You als get Iree supplies. Use them. Th 
ing; crease binding onto wrong side; turn out. To make a tack, take a little stitch on Makes LANOIL-Wave Curlier wash your hair, and see wh« ther you ty, 
. 1 , , 3 ' . . , tl sott uris } \ nky oain oO 
inder remaining raw edge and baste folded under right side and a little stitch on upper } ' C curls and waves lanky aga u 
edge to first stitching. Make loops for fasten wrong side of parts to be held together, lea If your hair is straight, let this , ely ~ of you te, | tus 
. ' : : . 1 . ae , Aa ' , } } . } 
ling in place ke three or four stitches through sam«¢ . , 
pla l A c . et by ¢ A agine the OV ot waking Ip, reg c Oo { } 
Ba t rmi les then bDblanke ss est j a0 
I hreac lal ¢ Pre ( wouTt ail Gay, and retiring it nigi 
P p I yn] imming ge knowing that your hair is alwa 
1 ) 
I le sea é uning vill e, is a large b el I brightly Wavy, lat unty g 
edo 11 ¢ yin ' tened at t] ight ) yt the . w, N t 
- . ’ aS ee oo rs instead of lanky ends surround O x 
ind b t sé ‘ I ¢ r | UI course, 1! you preter to ust ’ | | 5 . 
ine, ¢ yrresponding mar together stitcl matching satin ribbon bow is ft race ana forehead, nat ne show > 
on seam line Press seam onto the lining be appropriate, but other than this and th shamps 0 nor fog can flatter N 
rhe sleeve, of course, may be attached to buttons on the sleeves the dress requires no fresh, natural curls and waves LANOI orga ie . 
. ° : Vee ¢ . . ° € ‘ () Ourht v set fetin .? witl 
waist if you prefer a loose lining. Overcast trimming. A soft, lustrous material madeon | Attractive women and children N til » a \ 
. . . . 4 ras . ‘ i « Ai «ll AiiCl t ree ry ’ eutT « hich ¢ ef y et 
raw edges simple, fashionable lines enhances the beauty irther waving sup} W \ 
lo make the waist. After seams and con of the wearer without further adornment, | + used On as Many Reads as you Gesil 
; . . . ‘ Nestle Lanoil 
struction lines are marked, stay the bias and visibly testifies to her good taste 8 —~ Home Outfit 
> ‘ . . ° pun . : 0 ? u : ’ . 
edge of the What has this dress cost? The materials 4 ha in U NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept L, 
: . , . se : ; 
right front to used were three and a half yards satin ESTABLISHED 1905 
keep it from backed Canton, forty inches wide, at $4.50 | 12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
stretching per yard; one yard China silk at $1.50 per | The Miss Fi aw Kit j 
: | ° . c : | »ETT STECHI 5 l . 
See illustra vard; design at 45 cents; general findings, | sg c Ree ioe 
tion at the shields, silk, cotton, snaps, and so on, } CEI wat 
right. Bind about $1.50. Total cost, $19.20. Rather a Fill in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 
edge. Baste charming dress for the time and cost—yes | ‘ j OE SE IE SE Oe OP Se Ee ee ee 
the seams of | V oodside I |! NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L, | 
the waist and {nea leasa 12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. | 
7 inmis ron alternoon, writ | Phe send me the Nestle LANOIL Home Out | 
Miss STECHE! for Permanent Waving 1 understand that i 
bias ¢age f al } | ew in , Outfit " ‘. ‘ material | 
‘ Illustrate | S i utat Line ree (fial materials | 
7 i as ph graphed gages epg ; | ot satisfied, I iy return the Outfit } 
¢ Ri fl, make ne | re lay rece ick 
a1stiin ; mai rid | k $ | 
skirt s age tik es t pre eni | k 
NCh Ab0VE Wa stretching; pin a | I a s | 
seam line. Pin, narrow stay tape | , ! 
, . OR. ¢ 
baste and stil r selvage f sir | ai 7 
bias facis just outside the | MOTHERS ivr: | | 
h ina < seam iine; run in | ' ! tR ! 
p | seeking counsel how to help th | | 
kur r , from éd Turn piace Pin, baste | | 
: babies grow naturally curly hair ar | m 
” > ror ide and tat and bind same as | | ! 
¢ ‘ lid invited to write or send the coupon for 
re y ¢ f ra 7 ¢ Vou ak l@eve, ’ 
; : P ' . ital Mr. Nestle s free booklet. | | 
| | 
RO 





New LANOIL Permanent Waving Process Is Simple—Quick— 
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Resinol 
Soap 
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dant lather of 


But better still, 
Resinol properties give it healing and 
beautifying powers for the protection 
of your skin and all who use it 


regularly. 


This safeguarding process begins 
No skin can 
function properly if it is clogged and 
sluggish. That is why superficial 
washing off is not sufficient. i 
Soap accomplishes thorough cleansing 
of the pores so gently that it 
hurt the most delicate skin. 


with careful cleansing. 


Although deep cleansing is the first 
requisite for retaining beauty 
skin health, many soaps fail to ac- 
complish results because they stop 
there. Resinol Soap continues its 
protective work through its Resinol 
properties by building healthy tissues 
which resist germ development. Y 
skin may be clean, but are you guard- 
ing it properly against the countless 
germs that lodge on its surface? 


Buy a cake from your druggist or toilet 
goods dealer today, then persevere in regular 
treatments and watch your in i 
Dainty trial size cake free on request. 
2-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


‘‘The great satisfier and skin beautifier”’ 


_ Beauty 

4 7 | ; dfn d 
skin heilth 
“© Liein its 

| foamy lather 


OFT, light, luxuriant is the abun- 





its peculiar 
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Are You Worried About Money? 


These Letters from Other Home ‘fournal ‘Readers Show 
How They Have Put Worry Away 


EAR MANAGER: Thisis 
D my second letter to you in 
one week. I know you are 
busy, but I must celebrate my suc- 
cess by telling someone about it. 
My new hat has just come from 
the store. New hats are be- 
ing bought every day, of 
course. I myself buy a felt 
one and a straw one every 
year. But before this I have 
always had to pass by the one 
I liked best. Today, thanks 
to the extra ten dollars which 
the new plan has 
brought me, I was 
able to buy what 
to my eye was the 
prettiest hat in the store. Do you wonder 
that I’m feeling all “uplifted?” 

I’d be tempted to describe the hat if I 
hadn’t taken too much of your time already. 
I'll write again when I have earned enough to 
buy my furs. KATHLEEN R., New York. 


Others besides the young business woman whose 
letter follows may be interested in a bank account. 


Vey AR MAN- 
AGER: I amin 
this work to save 
money. I’m a busi- 
ness woman, but as I 
give mother $50.00 
a month out of my 
check, and pay $2.00 
each week to the church, I have barely enough 
left to buy the little things I need. It will be 
a different story in the future. The money I 
have made in the Girls’ Club is only the be 
ginning of a wonderful savings account 

P. B., Kansas. 





There are many others who have been made a 
good deal happier by the addition of a few extra 
dollars to their spending money. Here are inte: 
esting letters written by three of them 


Dear Manager: When I received your 
first letter I felt at home at once. Now that 
I’ve really begun, hardly a month passes 
that I do not earn an extra check. Some of 
my earnings I use to help out with the rent 
and groceries, and the rest to get extra 
things to wear. Even middle-aged women 
like pretty things, you know 

Mrs. A. S. W., Colorado 


na EAR MAN 
; Dicer: his 


| spare-time work has 
# }/ meant to me the dif 
. v .1 ference between just 
\/ >» wees) «scraping by,” and 
‘2 tt) PR the freedom to 
ry ' breathe easily. It 
F rif provides little extras 
: ~~ for the family, and 
allows me to indulge in the joy of giving 
Sometimes, too, it meets an emergency. 
Last month there was an unexpected 
plumbing bill to pay, amounting to $23.00. 
My extra earnings paid it. Then the stove 
had to be relined, which cost $7.00. 1 had 
$8.00 left, with which I purchased new 
dishes, as we want the table to look well for 
Thanksgiving. Long life to our 












workers. He does not think 
many little girls of twelve 
1 can earn $15.00 after school 


hours, in a week and a half 
Lorna B., Ohio 





When sickness comes the ex- 
tra dollar has a still greater 
meaning 


Dear Manager: 1 have 
asked my sister-in-law to 
write to you, for her hus 
band has just been taken to 
the hospital for a serious op- 
eration, and the ex- 
penses will be high. 

When I was a 
shut-in all last year, 
with one of my limbs in a cast, you will re- 
member I made enough to buy a victrola and 
to help pay my doctor. L. J. N., Iowa. 


“Is this plan of yours for young women 
only ?”’ is a question that is often asked by those 
who become interested. The answer is that the 
number of milestones that a woman has passed 
has nothing whatever to do with her taking up 
the work—and making a success of it 


i EAR MANA- | he i i 

GER (writes | 

one of the older | RB 

members, of whom q} $x 

we are very proud): : 

Your suggestions oa 

were most helpful. ; 

Looking back over : Bat. 

the past six months, mI 

it seems to me that — - 

I can count on earning money regularly 
At the present moment there is a nice 

birthday gift hidden upstairs for the little 

granddaughter who is named for me. I've 

also settled my dentist’s bill, paid up my 

church dues, and helped my daughter to buy 

a sewing machine. It seems like old times to 

be handling my own money. I used to be a 

school-teacher before I married, thirty-five 


years ago Mrs. M. O. T., Nebraska 


Housewives carn too, in odd minutes 


‘é- {iR MANA- 
7E-R: Some time 


ago a disastrous fire 
swept away our home 
All we had left was an 
inadequate insurance 
and our courage 
Presently our hous« 
was rebuilt and r 
furnished But the 
furnishings included only absolute necessi 
ties. I missed many things that had been a 
part ol the old home 

When I began to get together a few cher 
ished books, I longed for a bookcase. One 
corner of the new living room, indeed, wa 
fairly coaxing for that bookcase. But we 
were still tied down by our rule of “necessi 
ties only.” 

In looking over your page in the Homr 
JouRNAL, I was impressed with what others 
had done. There was a doubt in my mind, 
however, as to whether the plan would fit 
my circumstances. Spurred on by that 

empty corner, I inquired. And 











money-making idea! ———Tr now I have my bookcase. 


Mrs. A. W. A., California 


Dear Manager: I have been 
“counting my blessings”’ and also 
counting my money. The result 
is very satisfactory. I have really 
surprised myself by earning 
twenty-seven dollars and a few pennies over. 

It has always been a great trial to me to 
have to strain to make ends meet. I have 
always wanted them not only to meet, but to 
tie in a nice big bow! I think they will after 
this. Why, I’m completing the month with 
a surplus. New chairs for the living room 
will be my first investment when I get a little 
more ahead. AMA R. M., Indiana. 





This little girl made $15.00 after school hours 


Dear Manager: Father wants me to ask 
whether I have broken the record for Junior 





M. P., Massachusetts 
YOU CAN SHARE IN THIS 


F YOU would like to join us 

in earning money you could 
scarcely find a better time to be 
gin. Needs for money multiply as fall pro 
gresses and winter draws nearer. I'll tell you 
all about the plan as soon as I know you are 
interested. It will cost you nothing. You 
simply address a little note or card, asking for 
the details of our money-making plan, to the 


Mp ovcoss. G7 The Gols Cho 
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The Four-cylinds 


The Standard of Comparison 


Four passenger Coupe 


HE new Buick four-cylinder Coupe provides roomy 


comfort for four passengers. The wide seat for two, 

placed well back from the comfortable driver’s position, 

and the cushioned folding chair for a fourth occupant, 

are designed and arranged with more than ample space 

| for restful ease. A new Buick valve-in-head engine 

, provides greater power, while proved Buick four-wheel 
brakes bring greater driving safety. 


r —— — —— ———— 





. WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywher 
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HE TREO Elastic Girdle, which 
made possible present-day modes, 
has found new and even more ex- | 
© quisite expression in its latest models 
of ‘‘Treotex.’’ This newly-invented 
surgical elastic web, upon which its 
creators worked for years, enables all 
women, of whatever type of figure, 
to enjoy the figure-freedom and dress-dis 
tinction that only the Treo Elastic Girdle 
imparts 
Women of fashion, corsetieres, 
cept the Treo Girdle as completely 
every corset requirement 
The Anchor Band,’’ (the waist line band) 
which holds the girdle to the figure and pre 
vents it from slipping; the ‘‘Feature Strip, 
(the strip above the waist line) which supports 
the back and restrains the diaphragm, and 
the new Panel Back which flattens the 
yack into the new silhouette, are features to 
be found only in the Treo Girdle, The 
Original All-Elastic Corset 
Be sure to demand the Treo model which was 
made for your type of figure Prices Tre 
Girdles, in lighter surgical web, $3 to $10; Treo 
Girdles of mercerized Treotex surgical web, 
$5.50 to $10; Treo Girdles of silk Treotex sur 
gical web, $12.50 to $25. Your dealer will be 
very glad to give you a fitting. Write for il 
lustrated booklet 
TREO COMPANY, Inc. 
267 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Great Britain: DistributingCorporation,Ltd., 


designers, ac 
meeting 


60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 4 } 

Can.:Eisman & Co.,9 Temperance St., Toronto. | 
The New Panel Back 
Treotex Treo Girdle | 
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figure, the back into th 

eas ent Ask for“ Treotex 
t I ot Treo G 





TRE O 


She <tr Sake Corset 
The more elastic to the corset 
—the more grace to the figure 
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@ASHION displays for the winter 
en! revel in lovely soft materials, which 
| so readily apply themselves to the 
grace ful tine oot pre sent-day frocks 


bie twill so soft and apie that it feels 
more like silk than cloth—is trimmed with 
green wooden beads, and the plaited inset 


section is of matching blue silk crépe. Set-in 
sleeves are dart-fitted. Sizes 36 to 48° 

Che popular surplice-cut frock at extreme 
a sumptuous afternoon 
wistaria velvet. The 


ight becomes cos 


tume when made of 


selling H« 
New York City 


1 from’any store 








aUbrics 


, \ | | Sof t 9 

















sections in uneven outline. Design is in sizes 
16 years, 36 to 44. A charming dinner or 
evening gown is the attractive frock, second 
from left when made of yellow satin 


circular inset section at left of skirt is one of 
the smart features in fall and winter clothes 
Although not shown in the sketch, the design 


of the sleeve has a lower section which may above, 





be of matching silk crépe. Sizes backed Canton, with a deep collar 
36 to 48 % of yellow thread lace, held by tiny 
Satin-backed Canton—a leading 4 Pe. French flowers in front. An inter 
fall fabric in midnight blue or “#/) : esting note is the uneven outline 
black—is an appropriate material 7d WA iT \ a formed where the tiered ruffles 
for the evening gown at upper left | 1 teu") which are so smart this season 
It has for its sole trimming narrow Vy / meetinfront. A narrow belt fastens 
bands of gold and black galon. The wh} h in front with more little French 
straight skirt has attached circular . ee = flowers. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 40 
yme Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
Dresses, 45 cents: Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents 
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CA Secret 
Worth Knowing 


This simple method saves both 
time and rubbing: Dissolve in each 
gallon of boiling water in a tin, 
aluminum or galvanized vessel two 
tablespoonfuls of Gold Dust. Be 
sure to have enough of the solution 
to cover the pieces of silver entirely. 
Leave the pieces in the boiling solu- 
tion and in contact with the vessel 
for at least one minute. Remove, 
allow to dry, then polish with a soft 
cloth or chamois. 


And there’s nothing like Gold 

Dust for washing dishes. A 

dip im the gentle suds makes 
them bright as sunshine 


e 4 niga 
la, ap @ 
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Wash Silver Now! 


c 





EAUTIFUL! Easy! Quick! Giving your silver a ‘‘sudshine’’. That’s 
what you’ll say after washing your silver in cleansing Gold Dust suds. 
You'll be sorry you didn’t know it before. 


No rubbing. No harsh scouring. No mess. 
Just follow simple directions. Then, 
Every tiny crevice immaculate. 


Easy as washing dishes. 
You need not even soil your hands. 
behold! Every bit of surface mirror-bright. 


Hours reduced to minutes. Hard rubbing replaced by gentle washing. 
Stubborn tarnish gone like magic. Every piece thoroughly clean. Washed 
bright. A silver-cleaning secret you will treasure. 

Try it for your flat silverware—knives, forks, spoons, 
etc.—any and all bright-finish silver. 


Also give the kitchen stove 
and pots and pans a sun- 
shine bath in friendly Gold 
Dust. Takes no time at all. 


You will know the genuine Gold Dust by the 
Twins and the name Fairbank’s on the package. 


CHEEK FAIRBANK tomranv) 


Factories in United States and Canada 
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ridge’ sk lotel on the 
Champs-Elysées. 






































Monsieur KERKOFF’S NEW FASHION 


October, 1923 





His new personal parfum paquets—Vanettes of his Djer-Kiss 


French in their fragrant contents 

—how these Vanettes will capti 
vate the fancy of Madame and Made- 
moiselle. Exquisite little crystal bottles 
they are, with their fetching golden 
caps. So wholly perfect a little paquet, 
o completely charming its contents 
f Parfum Djer-Kiss. Djer-Kiss, which 
brings to the American ladies the 
charme that is Paris, the romance that 
is France. 

Ah yes, if Madame would be truly 
of the day’s mode, in her purse will 
nestle, always, a Vanette of Djer-Kiss. 

She will remember, also, this Pa- 
risian dictate for a perfect harmony of 
the toilette, “On ne mélange jamais les 
parfums.” (One should never mix 
perfumes. ) 

And so that her toilette complete 
may be quite harmonious and quite 
French, Madame will wish to employ 


Fienet in their charming design, 


not only Parfum Djer-Kiss, but all these 
other Djer-Kiss spécialités. 

Her Face Powders, her Rouges, her 
Creams will bear the subtle French 
fragrance of Djer-Kiss. So with her 
Talc, her Creams and her Sachet. 
Toilet Water and Soap, too—all will 
be fragrant of Djer-Kiss, each will 
whisper secrets of romance Parisien 
Together they will bring to the toilette 
a harmony indeed French and indeed 
fashionable. 

So Madame, Mademoiselle, do not 
delay in realizing the full perfection 
of the French art of Monsieur Kerkoff. 
Purchase to-day at your favorite shop 
a Vanette of Djer-Kiss and these many 
other Djer-Kiss spécialités. 


Special Sample Offer 


In return for 15c Monsieur Kerkoff’s impor- 
tateurs will send to Madame their Parisian 
Paquet containing dainty samples of Djer- 
Kiss Parfum, Face Powder and Sachet. Ad- 
dress Alfred H. Smith Co., 40 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 










The oval-shaped Va- 
nette of Djer-Kiss in 
its exact size—the only 
purse-size package 
guaranteed to contain 
genuine Parfum Djer 
Kiss—created by Mon 
sieur Kerkoff. Asa gift, 
as a dinner favor, 
as a bridge prize, so 
charming. 
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Made in France 
KERKOFF, PARIS 

EXTRACT FACE POWDERS TALC - TOILET WATER 


VEGETALE + SACHET + ROUGE - LIP ROUGE + SQAI 
FACE CREAMS ~- BRILLIANTINEI 











These spécialites—Rouge, Lip Rouge, Compacts ind Creams—blended 


here with pure Djer-Kiss Parfum imported from France Py 
> . 
© 1923 AHS Co 
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A sigh, coming in two or three soft sections, 
a sigh not of sorrow, yet not all of joy, an- 
swered him. Then she drew the young face 
down with a hand on either cheek and kissed 
him. ‘It’s good, my child. It must come. 
And your father and I like to have you play 
tennis with Eleanor. She’s a dear child and 
plays good tennis—yes?’’ the voice changed 
to lightness. “Go along with you, Joson; 
mind you play your game well. Here comes 
somebody.” 

The boy had gone 

Mullins was ushering in a guest. “ Miss 
Pierce,”’ stated Mullins 

‘Miss Pierce,”’ repeated Angéle de Mar 
lac, standing in her bright, huge library, rich, 
contented, loved and loving, happy and giv- 
ing happiness as far as she could reach, 
armored in the warm, clean, generous life 
which she had done much to create and of 
which she was the core. It might be thought 
that into such a protected and right exist- 
ence no arrow of venom could penetrate, yet 
here it was by her hearth, a shaft loaded so 
full of poison that the skies were to turn 
black at its discharge. 


“Wiss PIERCE,” she repeated in her 
clear and gentle voice, and then saw 
that the woman was shabby and looked 
harassed. Instantly the instinct to be kind 
to all who needed kindness was astir. ‘‘ Won't 
you sit down?” She spoke with friendliness 
One must make the visitor at home and com 
fortable. “Do sit there by the fire. It’s not 
too warm for you? It’s such a cool day for 
June, isn’t it?” 

The strange woman fixed a look on Angéle 
with a queer half smile; not a pleasant per 
son, this. 

“You wanted to see me?” asked Angéle 
gently. 

“You are Mrs. de Marlac?” 

“va 

“Of course. I could tell. Though you 
are much changed in twenty-three years 
stouter, and grayish, and your face has lines.”’ 

Angéle put out her lips and one shoulder 
lifted with impulsive protest, but yet she 
smiled. This stranger probably had sad rea 
son for being bad tempered, poor soul! 
“The years pass, my friend. You knew me 
then, twenty-three years ago? I am very 
stupid; I forget faces so.” 

“] didn’t expect you to remember mine. 
I am merely the nurse, Emma Pierce, who 
took care of you in Saint Eric’s Hospital 
when your son was born.” 

““When Joson was born?”’ Then suddenly 
she noticed the woman’s face. ‘“‘W-why,” 
she stammered, “what is it?”” For the eyes 
gleaming on her were malignant 

With an effort Miss Pierce seemed to con 


trol herself. ‘You’re happy in your son 
she asked in a dry voice 

“Happy in Joson? Ah, but yes,” Angél 
smiled. “Happy isa little word.”’ And then, 
as if the sentence spoke itself: “‘There’s no 


body on earth like Joson; nobody.” 

“What I have to do today is going to be a 
success.”” The woman’s manner was signifi 
cant, but it meant so little to Angéle. 

““What have you to do today? We must 
see to that, and to its success,” she spoke 
with a comradeship 
which came to her 
easily. “Is there any . 
way in which I can 
help?” 


HE rather dread- 

ful smile broad 
ened. “I doubt if you 
would help.” Thin 
lips set and then the 
woman began to talk. 
“There are whips,” 
she began, “‘ which are 
hidden away for years 
and then brought out 
to beat with a more 
tremendous force selfish people, rich people 
who are keeping for themselves the advan- 
tages which should be for everybody. What 
right have you to live in this big house and 
roll in money and have a husband and a son 
who adore you and humor your least whim, 
while I—look at me, at my clothes—and 
yours! My home is a ramshackle, cold 





cottage. I have no husband, no child. I have 
no child.”’ The harsh voice was tragic, repeat- 
ing it; there was a tone in the voice which 
stirred the big soul of Angéle. There was the 
human woman’s longing for a child in it. “I 
haven’t any one. What right have you to all 
this success and wealth and love while I have 
nothing?” She shook with anger. 

“What right have I?”’ stammered Angéle, 


and thought to herself: “I must be careful 
This is, maybe, a mad woman.”’ Aloud she 
said: ‘Dear Miss Pierce, I haven’t a right 


I feel it so often Only I love them so, my 
two. That’s all my excuse for my good luck 
If I could in any way give you such happi 
ness, indeed I’d do it. I am sorry you’re not 
happy. Indeed, I am.” 

The strange woman’s glance was a blow. 
“You’re sorry, very sorry. Much it would 
mean to you tomorrow if I should go off now 
and drop dead around the corner. Much it 
would mean! You wouldn’t remember me 
by next week. But you’re going to remem- 
ber me. Don’t you suppose I'd like to be 
lapped in love and luxury just as much as 
you?” She was pointing an unsteady fore 
finger and leaning forward. ‘What justice 
is there in it? Why should everything fall 
to you? And nothing to me? But’’—there 
was triumph in the voice, brutal triumph 
“if I can’t be your equal in good luck I can 
make you nearer my equal in bad. I’ve some 
thing interesting to tell you, Mrs. de Marlac.”’ 


NGELE had plenty of pluck, but she be- 
gan to be frightened. This person must 

be at least a little insane. She spoke sooth 
ingly. “Oh, yes, Miss Pierce, but wouldn’t 
it be better to postpone that? You're dis- 
turbed, and it’s hard to talk calmly, so. Can’t 
we make a date for another time? I owe you 
a great deal for having taken care of my boy, 
my baby. I'd like to make things better for 
you if you'll let me. But today ——” 

“Today. Today I shall tell you,” the 
woman broke in. ‘I'll be quick now. Listen 
Chere was an afternoon when your child was 
a week old. It wasn’t my day to go out of 
the hospital, but I had arranged especially 
I was going’”—she hesitated and went on 
defiantly—“I was young then; I suppose 
you'll be amused—I was going to meet my 
lover, and you interfered. You chose that 
day to be worse, and when the substitute 
nurse came you objected and said you 
wanted me. I was expert and had taken 
good care of you. They told me I had to 
stay. I took off my coat and hat and got 
back into my uniform. And Tom, my lover, 
was angry; he waited two hours on a street 
corner because I couldn’t get word to him 
It was cold that day. I couldn’t make him 
see that it was not my fault, and I got angry 
it that. We quarreled I’ve never seen him 
since. It was you that did it. If it hadn't 
been for you I might have had a fine home of 
my own—he’s rich now—and a tall boy 
maybe, to throw kisses when he left me 
You—you took those things from me.”’ 

“But, oh, Miss Pierce, I didn’t—I didn’t 
Angéle was deeply distressed “T couldn’t 
have known. I wasn’t selfish like that.” 

“T told you that I was going. Of course 
I didn’t say why, but I told you. The next 
day you said you'd 
forgotten and were 
sorry. The next day! 
It’s easy for a rich 
woman to wreck life 
for a poor nurse—and 
be sorry next day.”’ 


“7’M SORRY, sorry 

now, beyond 
words. I’m wretched 
to think—but, dear 
Miss Pierce, you knew 
I was ill and forgot. 
You can’t have held 
me responsible all 
these years when it 
was, however terrible the result, when it 
truly was only the carelessness of an in- 
valid. You surely haven’t waited twenty 
three years a 

Something sinister in Miss Pierce’s look 
stopped the sentence. “I haven’t waited. 


(Continued on Page 86) 




















Is there someone 


you are neglecting ¢ 


You have no excuse merely in saying 
that you are "200 busy.” The world 
is busier tor everybody today. You 
can find time to send a Greeting Card 
—and you will never be in social or 
sentimental error. 

Sentiment did not wane with white 
muslin and blue ribbons, flowered 
waistcoats, or the coach and four. 
The spirit of those times still remains 
in every man and woman. 

Ask the dealer toshow you his selec 
Cards. Whatever 
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or playful, you will find a card that 
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ia. ‘The Barton — 
= A Berkey & Gay Suite 
| 4 Jor the Dining Room 


Built of beautifully figured mahogany with 
1} bands of fiddleback, designed in a pure Heppel- 


es 

« 

. 
- 


white manner, “The Barton” possesses that 
aristocratic reserve so loved by the old masters. 
Quiet and elegant, simple and rich, dignified 
and yet hospitably inviting—‘‘ The Barton” in 
<~—<+T™ your dining room will bespeak your good taste 
\ | to all who see it. 

Its chaste lines and fine proportions, the grace- 
ful curve of the sideboard, blend with the beauty 
of the mahogany to give an air of unmistakable 
distinction. Spacious provision for linens, silver, 
and china adds the charm of unusual conven- 
ience to that of beauty. 

For three generations, the ideal of Heppel- 
white—to make the useful, beautiful—has 
guided Berkey & Gay craftsmen. Naturally, 
their productions, even as his, have a genuine- 
ness, a lasting worth, that make them treasured. 

Yet, they are not expensive. Any home of re- 
finement can afford “The Barton.” The follow- 
ing uniform prices are as low as true economy) 
will permit you to pay. To them your Berkey 
& Gay merchant adds freight charges. 
Sideboard .... $125 


China Cabinet . . $80 
Dining Table . . . $95 


Serving Table . $45 
Armchair . . . . $30 
oO errs 


The interest you will wish your dining room 
to hold through the long winter months just 
ahead, makes “‘The Barton” doubly attractive 
at this time. Brochure describing this suite, 
together with the name of your nearest Berkey 
& Gay merchant, sent on request. Write for it. 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


BeERKEY & Gay 

Vew York Whole 440 MONROE AVENUE 
Showroom 

115 West 40th Street 

Admittance b 

our merchant or decorator 


letter from This shop-mark is inset in every 


Berkey & Gay pri duction It is 


the customer s 
buying and his 


protection when 
pride ever alter. 
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No. I didn’t wait a day after Tom threw 
me over. Not a day. I'd seen your family 
pride and how you adored your child not 
only as every woman does but a 
a flower of your race. I knew where I could 
hurt most. I wanted to hurt you. Most. 
I watched my chance. My cousin, a nurse 
also, a spineless creature of 
the sort they call gentle, 


lso as a—as 


But Angéle 
moments. 

“ Do—do you 
child is?” 

Miss Pierce’s yellow teeth showed in an 
ugly smile. “I thought you’d ask that 
soon.—Of course I know.”’ 

“Does he—know?” An- 
géle’s voice was hardly more 


had not been listening for 


know where the other 





was with me in the babies’ 
ward that day—only she and 
I. I made an excuse and 
sent her off; then—I 4 

““Oh!’’ cried out Angéle 
as if stabbed. 

Miss Pierce smiled and 
tossed back her head. ‘‘It 
seems I’m the one now to 
wreck lives. Things are 
coming more even, aren't 
they? You begin to see?” 

““What—what?” 

““The young babies in a 
hospital are kept all in one 
ward and merely taken to 
their mothers’ rooms at 
times. Each child wears a 
strip of adhesive plaster around the wrist with 
the family name written on it. I changed 
two of those strips. Your baby cried when 
I took away his name.” 

“Oh—oh!” Angéle doubled over in the 
cushions of the sofa till her head was on her 
knees. Only that muffled, repeated sound: 
“Qh-oh-oh!” She had fallen limply togethe r 
as if struck by a hammer. ‘Oh-oh-oh!’ 
Again and again the choked syllable. 


HE stranger sat erect in her chair and 

stared greedily at the stricken woman; at 
times she moistened her lips. After a while 
she spoke, and the hard, uninflected tones 
seemed to be part of the atmosphere she 
created. ‘‘For years,” she said, “I’ve cried 
like that. I’ve suffered a long time; it’s just 
that you should suffer; you who took my 
child from me.” 

The sting of the injustice roused Angéle. 
Shaking, gasping yet, she sat up and stared at 
Miss Pierce. Her eyes were enormous; they 
were wet and dazed and indignant. ‘What 
do you want of me?” she asked. “ Money? 
Such women as you—commonly want that. 
I shall mot give you money. I have no guilt 
to conceal. My husband and I and—and my 
son——”’ Her voice broke. 

“Which son?” asked Miss Pierce, 
mouth drawn sidewise cynically. 

““My husband and our son and I,” 
on Angéle tremulously, “will discuss this 
thing and decide what is right and—and do 
it. It’s an affair of the family; it’s for us 
alone.”’ She considered a moment Her 


with 


went 


head shot up and her eyes gleamed. ‘What 
proofs have you of all this?” 

“Proofs?’’ Miss Pierce repeated. ‘A per 
son can’t have what you call proofs—written 
things—or—or anything like that—in this 


sort of business. You wouldn’t expect me to 
go around asking people to sign papers that 
that I’d—swapped the babies.” 

Angéle laughed out in her relief. “How 
do you dare,” she said—‘‘how do you dare 
come to me with this unsupported tale about 
my child? You wretched, blackmailing 
woman, how do you dare?” 

‘“‘Because,” answered Miss Pierce, looking 
hard out of wolfish eyes, “because it’s true. 
You know in your soul that it’s true.” 

There was an instant’s vibrating silence, 
when the two women, leaning forward, un 
stirring, searched behind each other’s eyes. 
Then “Oh” moaned Angéle and sank back. 
She did know. The cruel voice went on. 


OU know well enough that, however 

you tried to bluff it out, you'll never 
again actually telieve that boy to be your 
own. And when I get it into print in a dozen 
newspapers, which I can—then you may try 
to bluff it out, but you can’t. It’s too inter- 
esting. It’s too high-flavored a morsel for 
society to let go, once it’s tasted. Besides 
that, look at him,” grinned Miss Pierce. 
“Blond as a Swede—and good reason. Not 
a ray of resemblance to you or your hus- 
band—you two dark people. Doesn’t look 
specially like her either,’’ Miss Pierce con- 
ceded. “Yet with that coloring 








than a difficult breath. 

““Not a word. She’s as 
dotty about him as you are 
about yours. She never 
would tell him, his mother 
the person whom he has 
called his mother.” 

Angéle shrank suddenly. 
‘“*His mother—I hadn’t 
thought.” 

“No; there’s quite a lot 
you haven’t thought of yet, 
likely,’ Miss Pierce stated 
grimly. “For instance, it’ll 
give you rather a turn to 
hear your son murdering the 
King’s English, won’t it? 
He hasn’t had much educa- 
tion, as his father, so to speak, never ees 
up, and his mother, so to speak, i 
The woman halted, grinning. 





NGELE, shivering in the corner among 
the cushions, played straight into the 
hands of the inquisitor. ‘‘His mother, so to 
speak,” she repeated weakly, laboring to keep 
her mind as clear as she could. ‘“‘ Who is his 
mother, so to speak?” she whispered. 

“Well,” spoke Miss Pierce, “her name is 
Huckins and just at present she’s’’—there 
was a pause here—“‘she’s your cook.” 

“Joson!” It was hardly a word. Angéle 
was staring, breathing out clipped, loud 
breaths. What was it she had told Joson? 
That the test came when a gulf opened. The 
gulf yawned now. One must therefore not 
fail one’s name. “I don’t want a stimulant. 
Does Maggie know? The cook?” 

“Only that the child is not hers and comes 
from rich people—as yet.” Miss Pierce did 
not disdain to twist the knife. 

‘““Where does this boy live?” 

“Oh, somewhere in the city,” 
answered casually. “He’s a mechanic in 
an automobile shop, working up to be a 
chauffeur. I rented the car from his shop to 
come out here and asked to have him drive 
me. He’s in the kitchen visiting his mother. 
Johnny, they call him, Johnny Huckins.” 

What was it Joson had said when he 
rumpled her hair, centuries back, an hour 
ago? “If I were rightly named Higgins 
wouldn’t you love me any more?”’ Higgins 
Huckins—much the same. Joson! Her 
Joson! Hers? Why, the world was upside 
down—mad! How could Joson be named 
Huckins and be Maggie’s child? How could 
it be? 

“You have a soul like a rabbit,” stated 
Angéle simply. “‘When we find what is jus- 
tice in this whirlpool we’ll do it. What are 
you about this for?” she demanded quite 
suddenly. “Blackmail; money. Is that what 
you want?” 


Miss Pierce 


ISS PIERCE’S light eyes glittered. “Of 
course I expect money. If I'll be still 
for one hundred thousand it’ll be cheap for 
you, doting on this boy as you do. I can 
square the Huckinses out of that. I’m not 
being unreasonable. You'll have plenty left.” 
“Plenty left!’’ Angéle said it over, shak- 
ing her head incredulously. ‘“ Plenty left!” 
Joson gone! Suddenly she was all alert, her 
impulsive, vivid self. ‘“‘This boy, the boy in 
the kitchen—I must see him instantly.”’ She 
flew to the fireplace and touched a button 
on the side. ‘ Mullins,” she ordered a mo- 
ment later, “‘there’s a young man calling on 
the cook. ‘Will you bring him here?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the stately Mullins 
with aggressive calmness. 

Then he stood again in the doorway, her 
faultless Mullins, in his correct clothes, and 
back of him towered a tall, powerful and 
very handsome, dark youth in a workman’s 
dress. At the sight of him Angéle found 
herself shaking. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Fisher naturally takes pride in the fact that 
the symbol—Body by Fisher—is found on 
those notable new cars which are attract- 
ing widespread attention at this moment. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and % cup sugar; dis- 
solve 1% teaspoons baking soda in }2 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 add 
tional teaspoons baking powder 
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you get more 
of Pillsbury’s 
for /ess money 


HEN you buy Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 

you get fully 50% more for your 
money than in any other package bran. But 
the generous size of Pillsbury’s big air-tight 
carton is only ove reason why so many people 
are adding this good health food to their daily 
diet. It is really Pillsbury’s superiority even 
more than its economy which accounts for its 
popularity. The crisp, coarse, clean flakes of 
carefully selected wheat bran reach you un- 
touched, unsweetened and unadulterated. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is a natural laxative 
— its uniform bulk gives the system the cleans- 
ing roughage it requires. It is just as good to 
eat as it is good for you—it makes tempting’ 
golden-brown muffins, delicious cookies and 
wholesome bread. You will find the recipes 
on the big whirligig package. Buy it today, 
at your grocer’s. Send for our new Pillsbury’s 


Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal-Rye Flour-Graham Flour: Farina 


Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 
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“Will you Her voice went. 

“Come in, Johnny, and sit down,” Miss 
Pierce invited him glibly, and Angéle, trying 
pathetically to smile, nodded confirmation. 

The boy tiptoed forward a few feet and 
stood. 

“This is Mrs. de Marlac,”’ introduced 
Miss Pierce. “This gentleman is called 
Huckins, Mrs. de Marlac.” 

“Pleased to meet you, lady.”’ The lad had 
an engaging smile. 

“Mrs. de Marlac will have quite a piece to 
speak to you, I guess, so you’d better take a 
chair, Johnny,” Miss Pierce again suggested. 

The boy stood like a rock. 

Then Angéle said: ‘“Won’t you sit down, 
just there? We can talk more easily.” 

At once, eying the great stuffed chair with 
a manner of simple admiration, he sat down. 
He put his cap between his feet and perched 
forward on the edge of the chair uncomfort- 
ably.. “You wanted me, lady?” 


’ 


IKELY it was something about one of the 
cars belonging to this big place, five miles 
from town. But what in thunder was sour 
old Miss Pierce, whom he remembered off 
and on all his life, doing in this deal? 

“My boy,” began the lady, and Johnny 
Huckins, as clean-cut, as handsome as a 
rough young god, turned his boyish face and 
regarded her. Jiminy! Wasn’t she a looker! 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Johnny cheer- 
fully. 

Angéle turned scarlet and drew a quick 
breath. “My boy,” she began over again in 
the friendliest tone of her large repertoire of 
tones, “this person’’—she nodded at Miss 
Pierce, who stiffened—“‘ has told me just now 
an extraordinary thing which is of enormous 
importance to you and me.” 

“Huh?” inquired Johnny. 

Angéle laughed. “Of course you’re puz- 
zled. I’m going to tell you something which 
willastonish you. Because of a contemptible, 
wicked fit of temper Miss Pierce changed two 
tiny, helpless babies, twenty-three years ago, 
and now, this day, I find that’’—her hands 
twitched, and the words came in queer, sud- 
den bunches—‘“‘you are my real son—and 
that—the son I have adored all these years— 
is not mine at all.” 

There was deep silence. Finally: “I guess 
I don’t get you, lady,” said the boy called 
Johnny Huckins. 

The big, stuffed chair was quite close to 
the sofa and Angéle leaned over quickly and 
patted a red-knuckled hand... “My child,” 
she spoke, “I don’t wonder you can’t com 
prehend. I'll try to tell you simply, as if you 
were the little boy who might have been 
mine a long time ago. It’s this: You were 
born, and my—my Joson was born, on the 
same day in a hospital in this city. And when 
you were a week old, you two little innocent 
scraps, Miss Pierce was angry at me fora 
fancied injury, and to be revenged she 
changed the babies. You see. So you 
are now by right Anne Josef Charles 
Prospére de Marlac.” 

A moment’s heavy silence. The boy’s 
face turned slowly toward Miss Pierce. 
“You done that? You low skunk!” shot 
out Anne Josef Charles Prospére de. Mar- 
lac, frowning thunder- 
ously. 

Angéle nodded as if it = 
were exactly the expres- 
sion she would have 
chosen herself. “ Yes. 
It was the act of a low 
person.” 


ISS PIERCE, 

showing her yel- 
low teeth, did not seem to be enjoying herself. 
“Johnny,” she addressed her critic, “don’t 
you let that woman fool you with her slick 
tongue. She’s French and she’ll get around 
you if she can. You can’t trust ’em.” 

“You’re a sweet one to talk about trust- 
in’,”’ the boy flung at Miss Pierce. 

A rough jewel he might be, but the bring- 
ing up of Maggie the cook had resulted in a 
rather fine sort of boy, thought Angéle 
swiftly. 

Then like a bitter-sweet fragrance came 
another thought: “It’s not Maggie—it’s our 
blood; he’s de Marlac.” 








The boy who was a de Marlac, sitting back 
deeper in the soft stuffed chair, too excited to 
be self-conscious now, set forth more speech. 
“ By heck, this is a tur’ble mix-up,” set forth 
the new A. J. C. P. de Marlac. “It’s just too 
blamed bad,” he said, turning to the strange 
great lady who had stated herself to be his 
mother. “I know just how you feel,” he 
went on. “Anyhow—by heck, I’ll be hanged 
if I’ll do it! I know Jo too—Jo de Mollicks 
and he’s some good feller. I’d hate to do 
him a dirty trick. I would that. He’s a 
high-toned gentleman and a white man, and 
he’s allers been a good friend o’ mine. We 
was pals in baseball, Jo and me, before he 
went off to college. Say,” the boy continued 
excitedly, “he done me a good turn oncet.”’ 


‘ | WAS afair pitcher fora kid, ’n they shoved 
me in on a swell team where I didn’t be- 
long. I was only a little feller—we was all 
kids, twelve or so. ’N the other team kicked 
because they said I was a Mick, ’n one feller 
said my mother was a washerwoman. She 
was too. ’N he said he wouldn’t play ’f I 
was on. I remember I cried some. I was 
only a little feller, lady, ’n it hurt my feelin’s 
to be called a Mick when I couldn’t help it. 
’N I was mad. Jo he put his arm around 
me shoulders and he got mad too. I could 
feel him shakin’. ‘If Johnny can’t play on 
the team, then I won’t. Johnny’s my friend,’ 
says Jo, ‘and if he ain’t good enough, well, / 
ain’t,’ says Jo. ‘’N you’re damned sk ies 
“What?”’ Angéle threw at him, choking, 
half-crying, half-laughing. “What! At 
twelve! Joson!” 

““Aw gee, no ma’am,” Johnny withdrew 
his nervous English wholeheartedly. ‘“ No, 
lady. Idisremember. Jo ain’t never said no 
such thing. But he did say,” and Johnny 
swallowed athletically in an effort to marshal 
his memories more etiquettically—“he did 
say as how they wasn’t no gentlemen to pass 
such words—at my mother. ’N he says, 
says Jo—‘ Johnny and I'll fight the lot of 
yer, three by three—so there !’” 

“Did you fight them?” 

“We done that,”’ nodded Johnny. ‘Some 
battle. ’N after we’d pasted ’em good, we 
all shook han’s ’n I played on that team all 
the spring. ’N I’ve always said to myself 
since that, I'll watch out, says I, and some 
day I'll get a chance to do a good turn to Jo 
de Mollicks, ’n if the chance come, b’gosh I'd 
doit. So here’s the chance, and b’gosh I will.’”’ 





” HERE’S some more to this here, too,”’ 
went on Johnny Huckins, elated a bit 
by his ease of conversation in high society. 
“There’s this: Say, Jo knows the ropes ’n how 
to play the cards, and I don’t—see? It’s no 
use teachin’ an old dog new tricks. I wouldn’t 
know what the dickens to do with all these 
fixin’s’’—he waved a hand about him. “I’d 
make you sore on me 
sixty-five times a day, 
and then some. And 
I’d be sorer. Nothin’ 
doin’, I’m tellin’ you. 
I’m going back to the 
kitchen. I’ll wait until 
you’re ready, you”’ 
my the good-natured, 
| friendly young face 
" flamed to a sudden pas- 
sion of disgust and an- 
ger—“‘ yellow-livered, 
sour-faced buttinsky! 
Excuse me, lady.” He 
grinned apologetically 
at Angéle. He stooped 
and picked up his cap. 
“Call it a day, Mrs. de 
Mollicks. If you got 
automobile work you could throw my way 
I’d be glad. But anyhow nobody’ll ever hear 
a peep out o’ me about this here job. And 
she”—pointing toward the amazed Miss 
Pierce—‘“can’t get far without Johnny on 
this. I'll be goin’. Thank you kindly for 
treating me white.” 

With that the visitor of the cook had the 
surprise of his life, for the great lady in her 
“some” dress flew at him and before he 
could know it arms where bracelets tinkled 
were around his old coat collar and 





(Continued on Page 91) 
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Handy 
Kit—10c 
Send 10 cents 
and your dealer's 
name and we wi 
mail you a useful Handy 
Kit containing Hooks & 
Eyes, Safety Pins, Pins, Hair 
Pins, Snaps and Klix. 


























Gown designers recom- 
mend DELONG SNAPS 
because— 


They are the only snaps with a covered spring; 

They provide a neat closing for the gawn—they are 
the flattest fastener made; 

They can’t be sewed on wrong—either side up is 
right; 

They hold securely and are durable—the covered 
spring won’t crush in laundering. 

For 33 years women have been depending on DeLong 
for quality. 

Klix 

Hooks & Eyes 

Hook & Eye Tape 


Safety Pins 
Pins 


Hair Nets 
Hair Pins 


St. Marys, Canada DE LONG S EYE COM PANY Philadelphia, l 
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Beech-Nut Macaroni and Cheese, 
with Bacon 


Break 6 ounces Beech-Nut Macaroni in 
inch pieces; cook until tender in boiling 
salted water; drain. Melt 3 tablespoonfuls 
butter in saucepan. Add 3 tablespoonfuls 
flour, blend until smooth, add gradually 
one and one-half cups milk, stir constantly 
until mixture boils. Add one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
pepper, (cook 3 minutes), stir in one-half 
cup grated cheese and the macaroni, turn 
into oiled baking dish, sprinkle grated 
cheese. Bake in moderate oven until 
brown. Garnish with strips of baked Beech- 
Nut Bacon; serve immediately. 





Beech-Nut Macaroni with 
Stuffed Tomato 


Cook one cupful of Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
broken in inch pieces, in boiling salted 
water until tender; drain, rinse in cold 
water, reheat in two cups of white sauce. 
Serve with tomato, stuffed with a mixture 
of diced celery and tomato pulp, mixed 
with mayonniise dressing. 





Send for this new book 


Written by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, one 
of the country’s foremost food experts. It 
up-to-date matter 
menus, recipes, food values, table arrange- 
ment and service. Write to the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, Dept. H, Canajoharie, 
New York, and receive your book promptly. 


contains concerning 













Beech-Nut 
Macaroni prod- 
ucts are made 
from the semo- 
lina, or heart, of 
the finest durum 
wheat. 
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, HE cooking and serving of 

meals is the constructive sid 
of housekeeping,” said one very 
modern young woman recently. 
“And my interest in this work 
seldom fades so long as I can 
invent new dishes.’ This we find 
to be a quite general feeling—and 
a natural feeling, too. We Beech- 
Nut people up here at Canajoharie, 
N. Y., have always avoided monot- 
ony in our list of products and we 
can well understand that women 
dislike monotony in their cooking. 
One of the things that bother the 
housewife is how to get variety in 
the serving of the “everyday 
foods.”” With side-dishes she has 
no trouble—spinach, string beans, 
peppers, corn, onions, peas, beets 
and so on. But when it comes to 
the daily standbys, she is limited 
to just about three- potatoes, 
bread and macaroni. 


How Beech-Nut Macaroni 
gives variety 
Even more versatile than potatoes 
is Beech-Nut Macaroni. It blends 
flavors delightfully with chicken, 
cheese, oysters, tomatoes, mush- 
rooms or scrapple. Even further 








d 


variety in flavor is obtained by 
laying strips of Beech-Nut Bacon 
over the top of the dish a few 
minutes before the baking is com- 
plete; this refinement is particu- 
larly delicious when the macaroni 
dish contains cheese. It takes only 
a glance at these few examples of 
Beech-Nut Macaroni dishes to see 
the appetizing and healthful quality 
they possess. They provide not 
only balanced meals, but balanced 
flavors as well. 





Where Beech-Nut quality 
comes in 


Canajoharie, the Home of Beech- 
Nut, is a little town in the Mohawk 
Valley, New York State, far from 
the dust and grime of the great 
cities. It is a wholesome and 
lovely spot—and most appropriate 
for the production of Beech-Nut 
‘Foods of Finest Flavor.” 

And when we started to make 
Beech-Nut Macaroni and Spaghetti 
we began just as we did with our 
other products—our bacon and jel- 
lies and peanut butter. We put 
guality first. We selected the finest 
and hardest durum wheat, and 


Beech- 


Macaroni and 
Spaghelti 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. ) 


ishes. 


‘art of drying 
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BEECH-NUT 


**Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 
Preserves 
CONFECTIONS 
Mints 
Fruit Drops 
Caramels 
Chewing Gum 
BEVERAGES 
Ginger Ale 
Birch Beer 
Sarsaparilla 
Root Beer 





used the semolina, or heart, of that 
wheat for Beech-Nut Macaroni and 
Spaghetti. We studied the art of 
mixing and pressing, and finally the 
F g—probably the most 
difficult of all. Skill, care and clean- 
liness at every turn. Result: a 
macaroni of infinite purity and ten- 
derness, which wi// not become pasty 
when cooked. 

With Beech-Nut Macaroni you can 
cook the family meal in thirty 
minutes. As compared with pota- 
toes, for instance, it is less trouble 
to prepare; it contains no moisture; 
it 1s a// food; and it will keep in- 
definitely without spoiling. Ask 
your grocer for Beech-Nut Maca- 
roni, Spaghetti and Vermicelli. 


An invitation to Canajoharie 


Tourists through the Mohawk Valley are 
greatly interested in seeing how Beech-Nut 
foods are made. We have many visitors 
daily. If vou are in this part of New York 
State, call on us. We will furnish you with 
a guide and believe you will spend a 
pleasant and profitable hour. If you can’t 
come, send for the new “Beech-Nut 
Book”, pictured in the left-hand column 
of this page. 

BEECH-NUT 


PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 






Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti 
With tomato sauce ready 
to serve 
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“Oh, gosh!”? murmured Johnny Huckins, 
so to speak, a second later. And he laughed 
and turned red. “Oh, gosh, lady, durned if 
you didn’t kiss me!” 

Then the lady spoke in a broken voice, 
with little gasps in odd places among the 
words. “Child,” she said, “you’re the dear 
est boy on earth, except Joson Oh—ex- 
cept my Joson. If you think that I'll let 
you go like this you’re tremendously mis 
taken. I don’t know 
what we'll do; I’m 
too dazed But if 
you re our chil 
ve re going to treat 
you like our child 
you may be sure of 


that. One may 
have two sons, after 
all.” 


“Not if one of ’em 
belongs to the cook,” 
remarked a sharp 
voice from near the 
fire, and Johnny 
Huckins’ dream was 
broken. “Where do 
I come into this fam 
ily reunion?” in 
quired Miss Pierce 





“hae boy whirled 
toher. “If have 
a say you don’t come 
in. You go out—and 
stay out.”’ He shot 
the short sentences 
like bullets 

And Angéle 
laughed once more, | 
hearing him. “ But, i —-s 
my child,” she re- 
monstrated, “it’s 
doubtless the proper 
spirit towards such as she, yet you must 
observe politeness towards ladies.”’ 

“She ain’t no lady,” sturdily objected the 
scion of the house. “But I get you,” he 
conceded. 

And at that second a car slid along the 
gravel outside and almost instantly the 
front door opened. There was a stir, and 
here was Joson and tall little Eleanor 
Schuyler; and the two were beaming, laugh- 
ing and—hand in hand 

“My mother,” exploded Joson, and 
stopped There were people, it seemed. But 
he did not let go the hand. Then he sped for 
ward across the wide space, and the white- 
clad, slim figure in the tennis shoes and 
scarlet hat spe d with him ‘I can’t wait,’ ex 


ploded Joson “‘T have to tell you instantly 
It’s no secret anyhow He dropped the 
rirl’s hand and caught his mother in a big 
protecting cla p | leanor says he ‘ll have 


me. We're engaged. Did you ever hear any 
thing like it, mother? You told me to play 
my game well—and didn’t I? Didn’t | 
juste 

Angéle de Marlac stood on tiptoes with 
her hands on his shoulders to reach the face 
she loved. “My Joson!” With a quick 
movement she had an arm around the girl 
too. Child,” she said, “we hoped you'd 
have him.”’ Then she let them go and stood 
back; she tossed out her hands. “ But, 
children, what a mess you’ve come into! 
Joson, I warn you Eleanor may not want to 
stay in this family of a terrible problem.” 

Eleanor looked at Joson and laughed 

“Tt’s a test, child, an awful test for you to 
meet in the first moment.” 


WY fe wid in thunder are you talking 
about, mother dear?”” Then Joson 
turned and regarded the two strangers. Miss 
Pierce he did not know. He bowed civilly 
“Good afternoon,” said Joson, and then 
saw Johnny Huckins, who grinned at him 
brotherly; it certainly was a nice smile, 
that of the boy Johnny Huckins. “Why, 
hello, Johnny! Where did you blow in 
from?” Joson gripped his hand. 

And with that Johnny Huckins, friendly 
also, quite at home now with this old play 


mate in the foreground, made answer. “ My 
mother’s the cook here. I was visitin’ with 
her and they”’— Johnny gulped; he felt as if 


caught in a burglary—‘“‘the lady sent—sent 
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for me. I'll be goin’ back to the kitchen 
now.”’ And he went. 

Joson turned to Miss Pierce. Angéle 
caught a quick breath. ‘Miss Pierce, this 
is—my son,” she announced, head up and 
mouth firm 


‘“’There’s something up,”’ said Joson. “Is 
it to be told?”’ 
“Yes,” answered Angéle. ‘‘ Immediately 


You must know, and Eleanor must know. 
My very dear, you 
are not my son.”’ Jo- 
son’s eyes widened. 

That boy ” said 
Angéle, “who just 
vent out is my 
son.”’ 

“Mother dear,” 
reasoned Joson, 
“that chap was 
Johnny Huckins, a 
taxi driver.”’ 


" ES,” Angéle 
brought a syl- 
lable out clearly. 
“VYes—that boy. 
This woman’’—she 
moved her head but 
not her eyes toward 
Miss Pierce—“ex- 
changed you two 
when you were tiny 
babies—in the hos- 
pital.” 
“Sts et. 40," 
flamed Joson 
“It is so,’ Miss 
: Pierce snapped. 
~~ “What’s a de Mar 
a oe lac doin’ with that 
light head of hair, 
like a Swede? She 
believes it” ind 
she pointed towards Angéle. ‘And so will 
you, for it’s true. True.” The tone, bitter, 
edged, was the tone of a truth-teller 
here was a long minute of silence, while 
the sputtering fire was the only sound on 
earth. And then Joson dropped his sweet 
heart’s hand and came across and put his 
arms around his mother. It was a white, 
grim Joson, and for another minute he could 
not speak, and then the words were in rough 
jerks. “I can give up the rest, even the 
name, but I'll never give up yow and Henry,” 
he said. He held her so that it hurt her. But 
the hurt was happiness 
“Who,” asked Joson slowly then, ‘‘are my 
actual—father and mother?’ 





‘ } 1 > a 
Darling,’ spoke Angéle, with somethin; 
roing on inside of her that felt ke hammers 
pounding and blood dropping 
it Kindness when a i 
‘ 1! 
t ‘ d | 
is \ T nothe elore i é ( I 
il one aitec i i 
ra 
‘Who }oso! flung out 


Our cook, Maggi 


per put his hand out to a chair with 
a carved, heavy back. ‘‘She’s a dear 
Maggie,’ said Joson. Then as the words 
were dragged from him, ‘‘ She’s got light hair, 
hasn’t she? And who’s my—father?”’ 

From where Miss Pierce stood watching 
him came a short, ugly laugh. “ That’s one 
on you, my fine master. You haven’t any 
father. He never showed up.’ 

“You mean?” The young eyes wandered 
to the woman’s face 

‘Yes, I mean just that 

The boy’s glance came back and found 
Angéle’s. A quick stab of a laugh from him 
tore her like knives. Then he gasped sud- 
denly: “My mother! Can’t I call you that 
any more? Can’t you be my mother?” 

He caught at her again and pulled her 
close and laid his high head like a child on 
her shoulder. ‘My mother—my mother,” 
he whispered. ‘That’s what I won’t know 
how to give up rs 

“You shan’t, you shan’t,” cried out 
Angéle. “I’m yours, your own.” 

Suddenly the boy straightened and stood 

free. ‘“ Eleanor, you can’t marry a nameless 


(Continued on Page 92 













































































































Dreaming, of the days she 
will preside over her own 
table — when this exquisite 
Silverplate will charm with 
its radiant beauty. 


The Present 


for the Future 


These lovely patterns in 
Silverplate are endowed 
with quality that means 
permanence. All Holmes 
& Edwards Super Plate 
—Inlaid tea, dessert, 
soup and table spoons, 
breakfast and dinner 
forks are 


Solid Silver Where 
it Wears 
Write for our Gift Book 


Tea Spoons 
Set of Six $3.75 








Shows a blocks 

G 4 of solid silver are 

Jhe Century inlaid at the two 

Tea Spoon points of wear be- 
fore plating. 


The HOSTESS 
Tea Spoon 


Sliahtly Reduced Sliahtly Reduced 


SILVERPLATE 


from the House of 


HOLMES § EDWARDS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT O#sE1923 


SUCCEEDED BY 








rowhead 


HOSIERY 





Sport stockings must 


be beautiful as 


well as distinctive! 
\rrowhead sport 
skill 


fully shaped SO as to 


| the 


stockings are 


cing to ankle. 
Their trimness is the 
envy of every woman. 
The beautiful heather 
mixtures inspire un 
stinted admiration. 


Ask 


vour dealer 
to show vou 20” 
to *‘‘25’’—in the 


Arrowhead line—ar- 
tificial silk and pure 


silk 


cl rcks or 


wool with 


em- 


bre ridered 


“40” to “45” with- 
out the clocks. You 
will marvel at their 


mi xlerate price. 


Hosiery 
Established 18 
Chattansoga 


Mills, Inc. 


Richmond 


Tent 
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vagabond. I’m releasing you. It’s all right, 
my dear. It isn’t done, you know. I wouldn’t 
let you. I’m breaking it—not you.” 

The tall girl, with her flower face of a 
child, had stood breathing fast, amazed, 
silent, following the swift, tragic moments. 
But now it was as if a door had opened into 
a storehouse of words, and the words fell 
tumbling out pell-mell. “Mrs. de Marlac,” 
she cried, “I don’t understand yet, but— 
you see? You see it’s almost an insult from 
Joson to me, to dream that I’d be engaged 
to him in fair weather and drop him when 
luck turned. He can’t shake me; he can’t 
as long as he—likes me. You see, Mrs. de 
Marlac, dear? You tell him. I don’t care 
who he is as long as he’s Joson. I don’t care, 
I don’t care!’”’ she cried vehemently. And 
then, as if pulling in a plunging horse: 
“Why, yes. I do care. It’s a blow to have 
it this way. Of course I’d have been so 
proud of you and his father and the old 
name. And I like—the prosperity, but it’s 
nothing, all that; there’s simply nothing to 
it compared to—our Joson.”” And for that 
one little word “our,” spoken in her new 
pride of possession, Angéle loved the girl for- 
ever. 


OSON looked from his sweetheart to his 

mother and beamed as if trouble were un- 
known on earth. ‘‘Isn’t she game? Isn’t she 
a wonder?” he demanded of whom it might 
concern. And then: ‘ Eleanor, you darling, 
I'll make good. I couldn’t help it with you 
two backing me. Why,” he laughed, “with 
you two and my—with Henry—and he'll 
stand up like a rock wall, I’m betting—with 
all that, who’s going to whine? Not me, not 
\nne Josef Charles’—he halted. “Oh, 
mother, am I to be called Johnny Huckins?” 
\nd the two young things broke into a 
sudden gale of laughter. 

Angéle hesitated. ‘“‘There’s something else 
you don’t know, my dearest,” she said; 
“ah, something very sweet, this time. That 
charming boy, the taxi driver, when he was 
told of his birth behaved—well, he behaved 
like the gentleman he is—more, like a knight 
of chivalry. He simply pooh-poohed the 
\.hole affair—in your favor, Joson.” 

“What!” shouted Joson. “ But that can’t 
be allowed.” 

‘I don’t know what will be done about 
it,’ shrugged Angéle; ‘“‘he’s certainly the 
dearest boy in the world—except you, Joson. 
He said you could play the game, and he 
couldn’t.”’ 

‘But, my mother,” spoke Joson ear- 
nestly, “if it can be proved, if Johnny has 
nights 

“And he has that,” came in a sharp voice 
from the fireside. “And I'll have to be paid 
a good big sum to keep things quiet, for of 
course all he said was a bluff, an impulse, 
first off. He’ll never stick to that. It’ll need 
lots of money to keep this scandal out o’ the 
papers.” 


|‘ JSON, standing to lose everything, turned 
toward her, angry and disgusted, as had 
been that other boy, standing to gain every- 
thing. ‘‘ There’s no scandal except what be- 
longs to you,” he thundered. “ People like you 
can’t come near enough to the dignity of a 
name like the one we bear to touch it in any 
way. As for notoriety, it’s a vulgar, hap- 
hazard thing which doesn’t concern us.”” The 
boy was a flame of righteous indignation. 
“Oh! So?” snapped Miss Pierce. “ You 
have quite a gift for defending the swells, 
considering your position in life, haven’t you, 
Johnny Huckins? But you'll see that your 
father—I should say, Mr. de Marlac, for you 
haven’t any father—he’ll find it worth his 
while to give me a hundred thousand to hush 
up this little affair.” 
“Is this person to stay here till kingdom 
come?” demanded Joson. ‘‘Can’t she go?”’ 
“But, yes—but I’d forgotten that there 
was any hope of her ever going,”’ Angéle said, 
laughing unnaturally. “‘The boy drove her 
out in his taxi, that dear lad in the kitchen.” 
“Johnny Huckins—did Johnny drive you 
out?’ Miss Pierce bobbed her head. “‘ Then 
I'll go and get him, bless his big, old heart, 
and wish it on him to drive you back.” 
Joson was gone. But, quickly returning, 
he was heard in the hall expostulating with 


the taxi driver. ‘‘The kitchen! You go 
plumb to thunder, you poor fish,’”’ expostu- 
lated Joson. “Don’t you know that’s not 
your beat now, old top?” 

Johnny Huckins was shaking with friendly 
laughter as the two lads came in, Joson’s 
hand around the shoulder of the old gray 
coat. ‘Just can it,” Johnny was saying. 
“What’s bit yer, Jo? How did yer get this 
way, anyhow?” 

Miss Pierce, in a very bad temper, ad- 
dressed them: ‘“‘One of you two’s gotter 
take me back to town. An’ I must say that 
neither one seems to appreciate much what 
I’ve done for you.” 

Which was greeted with shouts of laugh- 
ter in deep young tones from both and a 
magnificent bow from Joson: ‘Thanks so 
much, Miss Pierce, for what you’ve done for 
me,” pronounced Joson with his grandest air, 
and Miss Pierce’s temper was worse. 


“TVE gotter drive you back in the bus, I 

s’pose,” said Johnny Huckins, and turned 
to the other boy. “Jo, you’re Al. And so’s 
the lady, your mother. An’ you take it from 
me, Jo, I ain’t goin’ to cut under. So there’s 
where you get off. You can swing this stuff 
and I can’t, and I’d look sweet tryin’, 
wouldn’t I?” 

And then Johnny, reluctantly convoying 
Miss Pierce, had gone. 

In a moment more Joson and his ladylove, 
radiant as if no earthquake had ever come 
their way, flew out and into his waiting car. 

The purring of the engine had hardly died 
down the drive when Angéle lifted her head 
from where she had sunk back into the cush 
ions and listened again. ‘It’s a car.” 

With that the car stopped; she waited for 
the buzz of the bell. Instead, a latch key 
turned and a tall man, grizzled, distin 
guished, walked in. A shriek of delight; a 
rush across the room; she fell upon the tall 
man. 

“Henry—my Henry!” With that she burst 
into wild sobs on his overcoat. 

“ But, darling, chérie, what is it? Are you 
ill? Let me get out of this coat, dear 
Thank you, Mullins.”’ In the library he held 
her by her arms and looked at her. “‘ What's 
this? Tell me.” 

Brokenly, yet rapidly, she told him. ‘ And 
I didn’t expect you till next week, Henry my 
blessed, and it was all on my shoulders, for 
Joson’s a child and just engaged, and the 
other boy is such a dear too, Henry, and now 
I shan’t decide a thing or talk to the horrid 
creature or do anything at all.”’ It was one 
entirely unpunctuated sentence. “I'll sit 
back and watch you settle it all; only, Henry, 
we can’t possibly give up our Joson, and we 
must that the dear 
boy—our isn’t it queer, Henry?—that 
he has his rights, and Miss Pierce shan’t get 
a cent out of us—and, 
to settle it all.” 

ni ‘reflected de Marlac, “I am per 
haps to decide the color of somebody *s neck 
tic Won Dieu! I will say I never saw a 
worse mess outside a novel,” he finished 


absolutely see other 


beyond that, you’re 


| see,’ 


ND at that moment Mullins’ discreet 
form, covering heaven knew what pal- 
pitations of the heart from acute curiosity, 
appeared in the doorway. “If you please, 
madam, the telephone.” 

“T can’t. I can’t do one thing. I’d rather 
die,”’ stated madam to the universe 

De Marlac rose. “I'll go, Mullins.” 

She heard him in another room talking. 
Then he was back again, and his face was 
serious. 

“What, dearest?” inquired Angéle lazily. 

“‘Angéle, Iam so sorry to ask you to tackle 
any more of this tonight; but there’s a 
woman on the wire in a state of great 
agitation because she’s got wind of what’s 
happened, and she knows something about 
it—about Joson. She wants to come out 
here tonight.” 

Shortly Joson had come back and dinner 
was over; and then a car was heard again on 
the gravel and the reserved Mullins ushered 
in a shrinking, middle-aged woman of about 
Miss Pierce’s general type, but of a gentle, 
alarmed personality. When this mouselike 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Why Is It 
Called 3-in-One? 


This question has been asked 
thousands of times by house- 
wives the world over. 

Here’s the answer. 

3-in-One Oil has three great 
primary uses- 
It lubricates. 


“ 
It cleans and 
polishes. It 
prevents rust 


and tarnish. 





3-in-One_lubri- 


catesevery light 








mechanism 
about the home, 
from sewing machine to family clock. 
Locks, bolts and hinges, oiled with 
3-1n-One 





, work smoothly, without 
squeaks or creaks—the talking mia- 
chine stops “hitching,” the go-cart 


loses its accustomed rattle. 


3-in-One cleans and polishes fine fur- 





viture, woodwork, oi1lcloth, —lino- 
| le um. Also makes economical dust 
cloths and polish mops out of or 
loths a 
n Yi 
\ | W 


how easy It Is to 
_vour houst 


' 
lwavs spick 


and span until 
you clean ana 
polish with 








3-in-One. 


3-in-One prevents rust and tarnish on 
all metal surfaces that are not lac- 
quered. Rub a little on the bottom 
of irons after they cool and you won’t 
have rust to remove next time you 
iron. Use regularly on range to pre- 
vent rust and on faucets to keep them 
from tarnishing. 


Ask for 3-in- 
One by name 
and look for the 
Big Red One on 
imw| the label. It’s 

| the most widely 

sold bottled oil 
in, the world. 
| 
At all good 
| stores in l-o0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-0z, Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE.—Sample and Dictionary of 
Request both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
1301L.E. William St., New York City 
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Have an Eveready Flashlight 
under your pillow or at your 
bedside, because darkness is 





responsible for the mystery of 





night noises 

A press of your thumb! In- 
stant light when you need it, 
right where you want it! 


Every home needs an Eveready 
Flashlight. Flameless. Cannot 
set fire to anything. Every 
housewife should have one. 
The light of a thousand uses. 





One use often repays a thou- 
sand times the small cost of 
the Flashlight — $65 to $4.50. 
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person had been properly greeted and 
seated de Marlac threw the ball into the field 
“T understood you to say over the tele 
phone that you knew something about this 
affair of my son and—and the other lad,” he 
put it to the mouse 
The mouse bowed, 


as she did at short in 


tervals in any case. “Yes. Yes, sir. I mean 
Mr. de Marlac 
One could see 
that she had been - 
crying. 1 | 
Joson’s tender } 
heart was touche 


vith her distress 
‘You mustn’t be 
rattled with us, 
don’t you know,” 
proffered Joson in 
his sweet, big-boy 
way. “‘We’re the 
easiest sort of peo- 
ple to get on with 
if you'll make a 
start. Try to get | 
it off your chest | 
and you’ll feel 
better, do you see, 
Miss—I don’t 
know yourname.”’ 





ar IERCE,’’ 
said the 
mouse; “ the same 
as my cousin’s 
We neither of us 
evermarried,’’ she 
explained. 

**Miss Pierce,” 
repeated Joson regretfully. “But 
not a bit like your cousin.” 

“Oh, no,” agreed the mouse. “Emma did 
wrong, very wrong.”’ She shook her head in 
its shabby old sporting 
stiffness was so incongruous with the elderly, 
timid face. “I’m very glad I can fix it right 
again,”’ said the mouse 

Angéle stiffened suddenly 


you're 


sailor hat, whose 


“Fix it right?” 


She threw at the mouse. “‘What? Please, 
quick—what can you fix right?” 

The mouse looked frightened “. hope 
I didn’t do wrong,”’ she murmured. “I knew 


Emma was up to something out of the way 


from her manner. She was sort of excited 
and—and cross. So that was the reason | 
watched And then you see, | had a chance 
when she went out. I let her have my after 
noon on purpose; it was so long ago, but oh, 
| remember every bit It was the most 
CX iting thing | Ccvel did 

‘What was it—oh, what t you di 
Angéle vas bt i () 

‘ Th 

Che m \ I 

the hb pp 
a i trom he I inged back t 
imes I il isI ) 

Angéle breathed nta \ 
mean mn uid that iv twenty-three 
years ago? In the hospital? 

The mouse nodded, smiling with satisfac 


These pe opl were slow, but they had 
gotten the idea. “‘ Emma never suspected.”’ 
She laughed, as it surreptitiously 
‘Emma is considered much brighter, but all 
these years she’s never known. | 
her—clever Emma—for twenty-three years 
She never knew that the other baby’s father 
was dark. He came once to the hospital and 
I saw him and then he was killed in a railway 
accident.’’ She went on earnestly, “I didn’t 
think it could be right to change children and 
not tell their mothers. Don't 
too?” she appealed to de Marla 
“Mon Dieu!” remarked de Marlac. 


tion 
were, 


fooled 


you think so 


“AND then, 
home she was upset 
just had to talk to someone 
don’t you?”’ Again she appealed to the tall 
figure on the hearth. “I could see she was 
worked up. All the while I was frying the 
two chops she kept running in and out and 
talking to herself. We had rather a nice 
supper,” the mouse commented compla 
cently. “So pretty soon she up and told me 
the whole story from the beginning—which I 
knew—the beginning.”” The mouse laughed 
a wee, arch laugh in enjoyment of her own 


Emma came 
She 


tonight, when 
oh, terribly 
a person does; 





knowingness. ‘She said she hoped to get a 
lot of money out of you, and I didn’t think 
that was just right. Not but what we'd 
have liked the money We're quite poor,’ 
acknowledged the mouse “But somehow I 
didn’t like getting it that way. And the 
more I thought about it, the more I was sure 
you'd be feeling badly, after you’d brought 

up a child, to find 

it wasn’t yours 


You did feel badly 


] didn’t you?’’ 
j She appealed to 
Angéle 


N D Angéle an- 


4 swered with 
quivering lips: 
“It was harder 


than death.” 
“Oh, dear! I’m 
so glad I can fix 
‘t,”” cried the 
mouse. “So you 
see I made an ex- 
cuse the minute 
we finished eating 
that I wanted 
a half pound of 
sugar for the cof- 
fee for breakfast, 
and I ran out to 
the grocery on the 
corner 








yes, be- 
fore I did my 
dishes—and I tel- 
ephoned you 
The gentleman 
answered and he 
told me to take a taxi,which I'd never thought 
of, but it was very pleasant. Emma was going 


to the movies with Mrs. McKenzie, next 
door, so it worked out fine But I must get 
back,”’ said the mouse nervously; 


‘and y 
yn’t tell Emma I told you, will you?” 
Chat threshed out, with 
at first from the mouse, but with such 
a light heart as she had not known in all her 
hard days, to end with. It seemed that even 
if mma left in a rage and took her vital bit 
of income there was a young niece who 
would love to live with Aunt Nellie, only the 
money question had beeh prohibitive 

De Marlac did not find that problem of 
high finance beyond him. ‘I owe much to 
the woman who has given me back my” 
\e steady voice halted a 
son,’ said de Marlac, and put 


Joson’s broad 


question was 
tears 


second m\ 
anarm around 
‘But | will not 


the woman who tried 


shoulders 


to wreck o 


—, Oss { 

4 ner eyebrow H Vy t 
ir That poor, bitter soul! We thr 
nN ive so much and ie Na 0 Lie 
with that little such a bad temper 
punishment, a 
no other oo we 


jealous temper She nec 


won t give her money —o 


course not’’—eyebrows, shrug and hands 
“but her gentle little cousin 
likes her—if she chooses to share 
give her’’—a whole-hearted shrug. 
faire. We do not persecute.” 

* As you wish, my Angéle—and your name 
is a fitting one,”’ said de Marlac. “And now 
Joson and I will drive our good Miss Pierce 
to town and help face the dangerous cousin.” 


possibly she 
what we 
** Laissez 


“But, what 
study,” demanded Eleanor, ‘the taxi driver 
who behaved so wonderfully? Such a 
beauty too. I’m not sure but he’s better 
looking than you, Joson.” 

It was the next night, and the Schuylers 
and the brand-new fiancée and her peopk 
had just dined with the de Marlacs 

“Yes”—the quick nod of Angéle and all 
her varieties of expressiveness were in work- 
ing order tonight—‘‘oh, yes, I noticed. It 
was satisfactory during the time 1 thought he 
was my son. On the whole, handsomer than 
Joson, as you say, Eleanor.”” And all the 
happy people laughed easily 


Joson, 


about your unde 
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Ball-bearing motor 





fter the broom came 
the suction sweeper. 
After the suction came 
a combination of brush and 
suction. And now engineers 
have evolved the idea they 
have been working toward 
—a combination of power- 
tul suction with a motor-driven 
brush. In a cleaner of superb 
construction, light and smooth 
running, efficient and enduring: 
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6 The ‘Premier Duplex. 
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“He’s a fine sort, that lad,’’ announced 
de Marlac with seriousness. “We had him 
at the house this morning, and I found him 
a fine sort. Good blood couldn’t have made 
him better.” 

sie But, Henry * consider. W ith good blood 
he might not have said: ‘I done so.’” 

“Good schooling will arrange that,” 
reasoned de Marlac. ‘“He’s going to have 
” 

“He is?” asked Eleanor. 
going—I beg your pardon.” 

“Not at all, my child. There’s nothing 
indiscreet in your asking; and in any cas¢ 
you are one of us now. We are all of a con 
nection, aren’t we?”’ She smiled around at 
the Schuylers in congress assembled. ‘“ Ex- 
plain to the child, Henry.” 

So de Marlac set forth how they had sent 
for Johnny Huckins and told him that the 
skyrocket of Miss Pierce number one had 
exploded, and how, in spite of his brown 
color, he was still Johnny Huckins and not 
Anne Josef Charles Prospére de Marlac. 
And the boy had been heartily delighted and 
had tossed aside the possibility of wealth 
and ease, which he had in fact refused from 
the first, with cheery good will. 

““What can I do for you which would not 
be done otherwise?’’ asked de Marlac of 
him. ‘“‘What do you want most on earth?” 


“Vou are 


. H, I’M fixed pretty good,” answered 

the boy. “I’ve gota job and I’m not so 
durned bad at it, and I can look after my 
self and mother, too, before long. If you’d 
throw the shop your custom I wouldn’t 
mind,” he suggested with his charming 
smile. ‘I hope to part-own that shop some 
day maybe.” 

De Marlac persisted. ‘Certainly, my 
lad,” he said. ‘And I honor you for your 
self-reliance. Yet I climbed my own way in 
life also. I'd like to give you a lift. You 
showed yesterday in a difficult moment that 
you are made of remarkable stuff and 

“Me? I ain’t. Not me,” interrupted 
Johnny Huckins, laughing. “Gosh, I’m the 
commonest kind of American. I won’t say 
but what I was some tempted, one minute 
there, when the lady patted my sleeve, and 
it come to me how durned nice it might 
feel to be a real gentleman in her class and 
have things come sorter easy. Gee! But 


I wouldn’t double-cross Jo—no, sir-ree; | 


ain’t that sorter hound! As for favors, I 
ain’t used to favors. I ain’t never needed no 
lift, nor yet wanted none. Except—but it’s 
too late for that now.’ The gentle and 
strong young mouth grew pensive, and his 
merry eyes wandered seriously to branches 
tapping in a fresh breeze at the coat of arm 
not nl 
Too late for what Tell us, dear be 
Angéle urged, and he turned to her 
quick radiance of smile 
y AY, you're a peach,” stated Johnny 
Huckins. ‘“ You’d get a guy to do any 
thing you set out for, I’m betting.” And 


then as de Marlac’s eyes widened and Angéle 
broke into helpless, soft laughter, the boy was 
suddenly grave. ‘I’ve been sorter sorry, ’s 
long’s I can remember, that I didn’t have no 
education. I’ve been on my own since I 
was twelve, you know. Say, education’s 
some pull, ain’t it? A man’s got a cinch if 
he’s educated. I’m not so durned bad at 
machinery and if He shook his dark, 
curly head regretfully. “It ain’t no use. 
I’m twenty-three. ’N I gotter work anyhow. 
I do read nights quite some. I get books in 
the library. I’m studyin’ at grammar now to 
try to talk right, but I don’t seem to get on 
much.” 

‘““My son”—de Marlac rose and went 
across to where the boy sat, and laid his hand 
on a powerful young shoulder—‘“‘if you will, 
you shall learn grammar—and other things 
You shall have education,” he said, “ 
college, a scientific course after—what you 
wish,” said de Marlac. 

And Johnny stared blankly. 

De Marlac was fascinated and thrilled by 
this new interest more than by anything in 
years, and Joson threw himself impetuously 
into it. 

“Tf you could know what a great old chap 
Joson, standing by his mother, made 


So he ay ol, 


he is,” 


oration to his family-in-law as the facts were 
elucidated about Johnny Huckins after din- 
ner, the day following the deluge. ‘And 
right there,” he turned on his mother tri 
umphantly, “is where your theories about 
heredity fall bang. Here’s Johnny born to 
worse than nothing. Faced with a crisis that 
demands a Bayard or a Sir Philip Sidney, 
and he doesn’t turn a hair, and Sir Philip or 
Bayard and Co. haven’t got a thing on him, 
Off the bat, too, without a second to plan 
which way he’d jump. It was just in him 

and it came out. And me, with centuries of 


de Marlacs back of me, I howled I did I 
said I wouldn’t give up my mother and 
father. And I’ll be blamed if I would!” re 


iterated Joson, and bent and brushed the 
fluffs of hair backward in the way she de- 
tested. ‘I wouldn’t, you know. And what 
do you heredity backers make of that?” 


** TOSON, you were perfect,” Angéle affirmed, 
J smiling up at him adoringly. “But 
you are Joson.”’ 

“All the same as if my name was Higgins? 
Would you trust me, if Higgins?’ demanded 
Joson. ‘Or Huckins? Would you trust me 
now, if Huckins?” 

“‘T would always have trusted you, if any- 
thing,’ Angéle answered, disregarding her 
record light-heartedly; “and there’s Eleanor. 
She never wavered for a second. That was 
the good blood in Eleanor; don’t try to tell 
me otherwise.” 

“My mother,” commented Joson, “ you’re 
entirely mixed up and, whatever you in- 
herited, you didn’t draw one snitch of logic. 
We all, except that yellow devil, Miss Pierce, 
behaved creditably, but Johnny Huckins did 
the big thing. He had the glory of the world 
and the kingdoms thereof in his fist, and no 
body expected him to refuse, and he didn’t 
have to. But he turned his back on riches 
and family and fortune without a moment's 
hesitation, out of sheer—honor. He thought 
it was a mean game, and he wouldn’t play 
it—that’s all—wouldn’t touch it. Bless old 
Johnny Huckins! You know what I be 
lieve?”’ demanded Joson of those present 

\Angéle murmured with a glint in her eye 
“Such eloquence! We'll make a senator of 


our Joson 4 
- N OTHER, be quiet,” Joson rushed on. 
“I’m due to make a speech; this is 
my best subject,” stated Joson. “ About this 
heredity business, what can we build on 
but the obvious outside history of families? 
Who knows the struggles after righteousness 
which fail, vet which come to light, maybe, 
is the strong characters three or four steps 
Certainly | 
heritance—golly, yes! Hooray for segr 
ating the Juke 
Jonathan Edw 


down the line? believe in in 


families 
ardse 


ron tl 


and cheerin 
3s! But 


whet every 


body’s through writing books and passing 
laws, there’s a word yet. Beyond heredity 
there’s a thing called idealism. It flashed 


like an ocean of fire in the big war from what 
we call the lower classes, millions of ’em, all 
America. Where did that come from? 
Bolshevism and degeneracy and the bar 
barian within the walls—I’m for doing our 
darnedest to check ’em and stamp ’em out. 
But—maybe I’m optimistic-——but I can’t 
help believing there’s a push behind us 
which we feel but don’t always recognize. 
I can’t help believing the Lord thinks well 
of these U. S. A.,and what they stand for, 
and isn’t letting us go to smash before we 
grow up. His planting Johnny Huckinses 
here and there goes to prove it. Johnny’s 
not heredity, nor yet environment; he’s the 
Lord’s doing and marvellous in my eyes, 
anyhow. So I’m literal when I say I think 
there’s a force working sporadically, as well 
as systematically under our puny efforts, 
which we’ve got to hope will save a nation 
living in the main rightly. The Almighty’s 
a name for that force,” ended Joson, speak 
ing lower. 

Angéle de Marlac smiled up through misty 
eyes at the tall young man of her old race 
preaching democracy and faith. ‘Unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that 
keep my commandments,” she spoke softly; 
and instantly snapped the thread of serious 
ness. “‘But you know, the de Marlacs really 
are awfully nice people, Joson.”’ 


over 
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Little Brother isn’t the only one to benefit 
by the convenient warmth of Cozy Glow in 
cool weather. Big Brother and Dad find it 


means shaving without shivering, while 








Mother and Sister use it to help dry their 
hair after a good shampoo. Everybody in 
the family has use for it, because it’s so light 
and easy to carry and connect up in any 
room in the house. 
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T is true that the Sellers is, in every detail, a 
beautiful example of fine cabinet-work, from 
its sturdy dovetail construction and snowy 
white-enamel finish, to its shining metal hard- 
ware, sparkling glass drawer pulls, gleaming 
Porceliron table top and blue stenciled design. 


But these are only secondary to the wonder- 
ful convenierices which are built into it—the 
splendid features which make your work go 
more quickly and easily than you ever dreamed 
it could. Among the countless improvements 























Lowering Flour Bin, Automatic Base Shelf 
Extender, Extending Table Drawer Section, 
Dust-Proof Base Top, Plush-Lined Silverware 
Drawer and Ant-Proof Casters. Yet it costs 
only about half as much as a built-in cabinet, 
which cannot have these vital Sellers features. 
Any dealer will show you these Sellers conveniences ; most of 
them will gladly arrange terms to suit your income. Write for 
nearest dealer’s name, and our book, ““Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,” showing the famous Sellers features and six 
Modern Efficiency Kitchens, by the well-known Chicago 
architects, Schmidt, Garden 8 Martin. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana 
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around her at the room. dress you used to dance in last summer—the 
| one all colors, you know. And wear those 
| ELIA was very glad that it was pretty. shoes with the silver buckles, won’t you?”’ 
| She reflected shyly that in all probability petitioned her visitor. 
it would be in this room that Walter Kellogg “Oh, I’m sorry!” exclaimed Celia, re- 
would say what he had almost, but not quite, pressing a shudder as she wondered what he 
said to her in Greenville the summer before. would think if he knew about Uncle Ben. 
They came back to it after the matinée,a “I haven’t them any more.” 
problem play of the most depressing sort, ‘All danced out, I suppose,” he opined 
which nevertheless left their spirits un- regretfully. 
dimmed. ““No-o”’; confession was wrested from 
They had tea in front of the unnecessary, Celia. ““I—TI lost them.” 
| heart-warming little fire in Adele’s grate. 
| By special request Celia, seated at Adele’s Tot was the only unpleasant incident of 
| piano, sang a foolish little nursery song, one the whole perfect evening. The dinner, 
| of their favorites of the summer before, that as the prodigal visitor had demanded, was a 
| had to do with the heart throes of Marjorie, gem, and Celia told herself, as she was wafted 
aged three, who fell in love with a ginger- about the big crowded room in Walter Kel- e . 
bread man, and had her passion returned. logg’s arms, that she had forgotten how His mM rror 
But their love life was of short duration, for heavenly a dance could be. 


























time to take her to the matinée. 

Afterwards, Celia thought, it would be 
pleasant for them to walk over to Fifth 
Avenue and ride down in the bus and have 
tea together, using Adele’s orange-colored 
ps 
The thought sent her scurrying out to buy 
me expensive small cakes for that event 
‘It is pretty,” she said as she looked 


soon Marjorie succumbed to base appetite. 


She 
Has eaten her fiancée 
With jam 
For tea. 


Certainly it wasn’t a particularly senti 
mental song, taking into consideration its 
conclusion. Yet a weighted pause followed 
the last trilling notes. All at once the air, full 
of frivolous sounds so short a time before, 
seemed to be electric with unsaid things 
The hush partook of that silence that often 
immediately prec edes a pre yposal. 

Into that hush the doorbell jangled 
harshly. ‘The roses, miss,’’ said a bell boy, 
extending a box as tall as Celia herself. 

For the first thrilled instant she thought 
that Walter Kellogg had sent her the roses 
With a little cry of delight in the fragrance 
that leaped out to greet her, she opened the 
box. “From Jim,” read the scrawled card 
inder the great heap of long-stemmed Amer 
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(Continued from Page 25) 
Then Walter Kellogg went to his hotel, pro- “How you talk, you Southerners!” laughed 
testing eagerly that he would stay there just Celia. “For that matter you’re not abso- 
long enough to write his name in the register lutely the worst two-stepper I ever met. 
ind to change his collar. Meanwhile Celia Let’s dance.”’ 
hurried down to Adele Turner’s apartment, “We'll make it a real party,” planned 
to supplement the casual dusting of the Walter Kellogg. “The city’s welcome to her 
: ‘with service.”” Walter was to call for her in prodigal visitor! We’ll dine at one of those 


places where the bill gives one the illusion of 
having swallowed dissolved pearls, like Cleo- 
patra or whoever it was. I'll dash back to 
my hotel now and change.” 

“And meanwhile I,” said Celia grandly, 
“will don me diamond tiara and me purple 
velvet trimmed with ermine.” 

‘Please don’t,” begged Walter Kellogg 
seriously. “If you don’t mind, wear that jolly 


It was too late when they got back to the 
hotel for Walter Kellogg to come up to the 
little sitting room to talk for even a little 
while. They said good night, rather linger 
ingly, in the deserted lobby. 

“T wasn’t mistaken,” Celia told herself as 
she lay wide-eyed in Adele’s mahogany four 
poster. “I didn’t make it up just because 
I wanted it to be true. Probably he'll tell 
me tomorrow.” 

But tomorrow came and went, and he said 
nothing of the kind. Other morrows began 
and ended, and the words were still unspoken. 
Walter Kellogg seemed to want to spend 
every possible moment of his stay in New 
York with Celia. They lunched and dined 
together, saw plays, danced, rode on bus 
tops, took long walks on the Palisades, 
touched now with the eternal newness of 
spring; they looked at pictures in the Metro 
politan Museum, loitered through Central 
Park, fed the monkeys in the Zoo; they 
spent long hours in happy talk in Adele's 




















possible explana- 
tions passed. The 
significant hush did not come again. Two 
minutes later Celia and Walter Kellogg were 
chattering with the greatest possible anima- 
tion and no tenderness at all of what they 
should do that evening 

“Let’s dance,”’ urged Walter Kellogg. “I 
haven’t had another such partner, Celia, my 
child, since you two-stepped back over 
Mason and Dixon’s Line.” 


extremely good 
looking young man, 
not at all unaware of the fact, who stared 
back at them out of the kind of eyes that 
photographers have trained to follow every- 
one all about the room. He seemed just 
about to raise one eyebrow in whimsical, 
slightly cynical but ever so good-natured 
protest. His clothes were almost blatantly 
good. 

(Continued on Page 98 





couldn't tell him 


E usually required fifteen minutes for choosing and 

adjusting his necktie. His clothes were up to the 
minute in fashion. His hair always had to appear just so. 
He visited his manicurist systematically. 

Yet there was one thing he neglected in the matter of 
toilet which with many people offset all of his other quali- 
ties of fastidiousness. And this one thing retarded his 
progress both in business and socially. 

The pathetic thing about it was that he himself was en- 
tirely ignorant of what was holding him back. It was a 
thing that people simply won’t tell you about, and yet they 
hold it against you every day. 
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Things You Choose 


to Last Forever 





HEN you buy a permanent 

thing like sterling silver, it is 
wise to give particular attention to the 
design. The whim of a moment may 
well be a bore in after years. 

The Richmond Pattern of Alvin 
Solid Silver has classic lines and just the 
right decoration to prevent severity. 
The Richmond, like its name, suggests 
the graceful hospitality of the Old 
South. You and your descendants will 
never weary of it. 








If the jeweler has not the pieces you 
are interested in, write us for a leaflet 
showing the most popular articles in 
the Richmond Pattern. At the same 
time we will send you, without charge, 
“Setting the Table Correctly,” written 
by Oscar, of the Waldorf-Astoria. Just 


drop us a line. 











ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane, New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Long-Life Plate 
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“Fine looking chap,” said Walter Kellogg 
with the utmost unconcern. 

He couldn’t know, of course, that Celia 
had a treasured picture of him. She had cut 
it from a snapshot picnic group taken the 
summer before, slashing recklessly through 
the faces of a dozen other persons that his 
might emerge intact. From the bit of card 
board on which she had pasted the picture, 
Walter Kellogg had smiled out at her all 
year. She had fallen in the habit of looking 
at the picture the first thing in the morning, 
the last thing at night; 
she had told it her 
troubles, and had been 
comforted by its smile. 
That was what Walter 
Kellogg’s picture had 
meant to her, and now 
it appeared that he 
didn’t mind in the 
least how many other 
men’s pictures she had 
about. 


A TIMES Celia 
found it a little 
hard to remember that 
her heart was broken, 
they had such a won- 
derful time knocking 
about together. She 
had never known so 
perfect a comrade as 
Walter Kellogg before, 
she thought. It didn’t 
make the least differ- 
ence whether they were eating an expensive 
supper at the Waldorf, or strolling slowly back 
across Brooklyn Bridge in the soft spring 
rain, a fairy city dazzling with lights gleam 
ing ahead of them in the mist, he could make 
one seem just as much fun as the other. 

“Tomorrow we must have a special cele- 
bration,’”’ Walter Kellogg informed her as 
the end of his stay drew near. “It’s a very 
important occasion, I'll have you know, 
young woman—my birthday. You’re hon 
ored, I can tell you, to be asked as the only 
guest.” 

“What do you mean, guest?” remon 
strated Celia impulsively. “I’m doing this. 
You shan’t have to give yourself a party on 
your birthday!” 

The moment he had gone she turned her 

pocketbook upside down on Adele’s bed- 
spread, with its handmade yellow French 
knots, and carefully examined the disgorge 
ment. Three keys, a pencil, a powder puff, 
a lip stick, a pongee handkerchief, a small 
mirror, and thirty-three cents. 
““Now you’ve done it!” Celia told herself 
ith consternation ‘Give a party! You 
couldn’t give a party to a squirrel in Central 
Park.” 


B' [ she squared her chin firmly. She 
would have to think of some way to do it, 
that was all. People couldn’t go around ask 
ing other people to parties, and then wrig 
gling out of the obligation. And she wanted, 
oh, she did want, to do something nice for 
Walter Kellogg, even so little a thing as that! 
Other women could do things for the men 
they loved on their birthdays, could hem- 
stitch handkerchiefs for them, or make them 
chocolate cakes fenced in with little shining 
candles. But this was the only chance she 
would ever have to do anything at all for him. 

“T’ll do him a drawing for a present, and 
take him to the Pioneer Club for dinner,” 
decided Celia. “Of course I’m posted at the 
Pioneer for not paying my last month’s bill, 
but I suppose they’ll hardly put us out right 
in the middle of the meal.” 

She sat down to work on her gift for Walter 
Kellogg. It was no more than a tiny sketch 
of an old hotel keeper whom they had en 
countered in a village near Greenville on one 
of their all-day tramps. But Walter Kellogg 
was pleased with his gift. 

“Tt’sa gem. All the while I’m in Alaska it 
will remind me of home—and of the artist.”’ 

It seemed to be needlessly ironical that 
Walter Kellogg should go on to speak of her 
success as an artist. Celia lonesomely longed 
to tell him the truth of the matter, but felt 
that his pity would be more than she could 
endure. 





“There are national galleries where I’m 
not yet hung,” she scoffed. 

“Give yourself time,” said Walter Kellogg 
admiringly. ‘‘Just the same, it’s very re 
markable for a girl to have gone as far as you 
have, entirely on her own shoe leather.” 

“On my own shoe leather!” repeated 
Celia. She laughed then in a wild burst of 
half-hysteric glee. 

They had dinner, and when it was over 
she asked, with bravado: ‘“‘Now what? 
Your birthday, my party, remember.” 

“May I do just 
whatever I’d like 
most?’’ asked 
Walter Kellogg. 

“Certainly,” 
said Celia faintly. 
“Are you entirely 
crazy?” she added 
to herself. 

“Then I'd likea 
bag of peanuts; I 
always used to 
have them on my 
birthday when I 

was a kid,” said Wal- 
ter Kellogg. “And I’d 
like to sit in front of 
your fire and eat them. 
Is the lamp good for 
that, Miss Aladdin?” 

Celia proceeded to 
expend her entire cap 
ital for peanuts, and 
they strolled back to 
the hotel. 

“Miss Turner be back soon?” the desk 
clerk asked as he slid forward the key. 

“Saturday, I believe,” answered Celia 
rather haughtily and turned instantly away. 
“A girl I know who lives here in the hotel,”’ 
she explained to Walter Kellogg. 


HEY didn’t eat many of the peanuts, after 

all. They lit the fire, though, according to 
Walter Kellogg’s program, and sat in front 
of it for a long time, laughing and talking. It 
was good talk, witty and effervescent, not at 
all personal, entirely casual. It might have 
been the talk, Celia told herself bitterly, of 
two congenial strangers. 

“And now the pasha would like some sing- 
ing, please,” lazily commanded Walter 
Kellogg after a while. 

He didn’t sing this time, didn’t even come 
to stand by her side and turn the music for 
her. He just sat on in the shadow by the fire, 
and looked and looked at Celia, sitting at the 
piano with the light on her hair and her pro 
file, listened and listened to her clear youn; 
voi c. 

“You’ve given me another present you 
didn’t know: about,” he said to Celia as he 
was going away. 

“Guests are requested to carry nothing 
away without the knowledge of the hotel 
management,” said Celia flippantly. 

Sut she didn’t feel flippant as she closed 
the door after him and turned back to her 
little dead fire. 

They were very busy the next day, Walter 
Kellogg’s last whole day in New York, and 
they had by all odds the gayest evening they 
had had yet. 

When it was over Celia went to bed and 
proceeded to cry herself wider and wider 
awake. Celia hadn’t cried half a dozen times 
in the course of all her life before, excluding 
babyhood; hardships and disappointments 
had never been able to make her do it; but 
she found now that love could; her pride and 
her gayety went down like paper soldiers be 
fore that devastating force. 

“I—I have to cry!’ sobbed Celia. 


T WAS all over. She wouldn’t see Walter 

Kellogg any more, except just as he came by 
to take her to lunch and to see him off at the 
train. There would be no more time to really 
talk. He had let the last evening go by with 
out telling her that he loved her. Perhaps he 
hadn’t found her quite pretty enough, not 
sufficiently clever, not—what did it matter 
what the reason might be? Somehow or 
other, she had missed—and missed by only 
a little, she felt—the greatest thing in the 
world. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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To the clever woman, who knows e \ Flowers of the Orient 

how to accentuate her individual charm, lA dewy fragrance lends an et 
nothing is so intimate, so personal as her VS / | air of mystery. vet has the del 
perfume. It is the very essence of her o 4 manded by good taste 
thoughts and moods — the outward ex- . . 
pression of an inner loveliness. 


The story of the famo 
Test Set and informa 
Only a perfume of rare quality can give 1 perfume that suits 
true expression to a fascinating per- seeaiebeananne 
sonality — a perfume such as Florient 
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Fall House-Cleaning 


Is Child’s Play— 


with the Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner. And 
your cleaning is done even more thoroughly than it was 
ever done with brooms, beaters, and carpet sweepers 





O woman wants to drudge 

through house-cleaning. 

No woman needs to. The 
exhausting labor and worry which 
every housewife dreads, are needless 
and uncalled for. Science has made 
drudgery just as unnecessary in the 
home, asit isin office or shop. House- 
cleaning is no longer a problem—for 
the woman who uses the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner. 


800,000 Women Already Have 
This Wonderful Help 


They know what a difference it makes. 
They no longer drag up dusty rugs and 
carpets. They have thrown away the 
carpet beater. They don’t pull beds 
apart or pound mattresses. They don’t 
have to pull down drapes and tear up 
stair carpets. Their days of drudgery 
are over, yet their homes are always 
clean and spotless. Their work is light- 
ened, their spare time lengthened, and 
they are getting more enjoyment from 
every hour of every day. 


Get Your Eureka Now—When 
You Need It Most 


Consider what an amazing help it is. It 
enables you to keep your rugs and car- 
pets thoroughly clean—not only on the 
surface, but through and through. 
Never again do you need to lift and 
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pound them. The sweep action brush, 
and the powerful suction which makes 
the Eureka such an unusually efficient 
cleaner, gets the dirt wherever it is. 
With simple, easily applied attach- 
ments, you can renovate your mattresses 
right on the beds. You can keep your 
upholstered furniture immaculate, and 


your drapes ind hangings spotless. You 
can remove the dust and dirt from 
mouldings, plate rails, base boards, from 


behind radiators—from places that the 
broom and the dust cloth can’t even 
touch. And you can do all this with 
a fraction of the effort you exert now. 
You can have more time for the enjoy- 
able things you have always wanted to 
do. You can guard your health, and 
lengthen your youth. 


Free Trial and Easy Payments 


Its cost is surprisingly low, and the easy payment plan on which nearly all 
dealers sell The World Famous Eureka makes it possible for every woman to 
avail herself of its usefulness as she pays for it. Just try the Eureka. We in- 
vite you to use it for a few days in your own home, without cost or obligation. 
Telephone the Eureka dealer near you. Write us, if you do not know his name. 
He will send you a Grand Prize Eureka for a free trial. Try it in your own home 
—and learn its great usefulness from actual demonstration. You will be amazed. 


Eureka Vacuum CLeAner Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener. Ontario; Foreign Branch 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn. London, W. C. 1, England 


Che Grand } dize 






za) VACUUM CLEANER 


“IT GETS-THE DIRT” 
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Walter Kellogg carried a great bunch of 
violets when he came by on the way to the 
station. 

“Instead of roses, for a change,” he said, 
offering them. “ Let’s lunch down here some- 
where and walk to the station. My bag and 
my trunk are already there. Ready?” 

“Ready,” said Celia. 

At the doorway he turned and looked back. 
“Good-by, pleasant room,” he said. “T’ll 
always remember you.” 

They lunched at a Greenwich Village tea 
room, and strolled on toward the station, 
chatting rather feverishly. Celia’s 
face felt stiffly uncomfortable 
with the smile that she held 
precariously on it. It 
seemed to her that Wal- 
ter Kellogg was already 
bored, that he would 
be heartily glad when 
the train slid into the 
tunnel, leaving New 
York behind it. 

What had pos- 
sessed her to let him 
bring her this way? 

It led straight past 
Uncle Ben’s, with its 
three balls and its hos- 
pitable sign. Oh, well, 
what did it matter? Celia, 
peeping out of the corner of her 
eye, saw that three pairs of her shoes, 

the slippers of crimson kid, those with Egyp- 
tian embroidery, and the ones with silver 
buckles, were already on display. Someone 
with a sense of the fitting, instead of includ- 
ing them with the heterogeneous articles in 
the right-hand window, had set them on a 
purple cushion in the very center of the 
jewelry array. 

“Hadn’t we better hurry?” asked Celia. 


"a YS of time,”’ declared Walter Kellogg. 
* Anxious to get rid of me, are you? 
All right for you! I say, Celia, look there.” 

“Where?” asked Celia faintly, looking 
everywhere else. 

“There! On the purple cushion!” Almost 
by force Walter Kellogg guided her eyes in 
the right direction. ‘Aren’t those awfully 
like your slippers with the silver buckles?” 

“T suppose they would look much the 
same to a man,” said Celia, achieving a supe 
rior smile. 

“Just exactly the same to me,” Walter 
Kellogg stubbornly amended. “They’re aw 
fully pretty. Those buckles are really dis 
tinctive.” 

“Glad you like them,” Celia barely saved 
herself from saying from force of habit. She 
had said it so often in answer to that same 
praise. 

“T haven’t given you any good-by present 
yet!” cried Walter Kellogg boyishly. “Now 
I know what it’s going to be. It’s hard to 
pick out things for an artist, but those slip 
pers look just exactly as if they belonged 
to you. 

“What a notion!’’ Celia shook with feeble 
laughter. 

“They do, and I’m going in and buy them 
for you,” said Walter Kellogg. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Celia in honest 
horror. 

“You mean they aren’t nice enough? 
You wouldn’t want anything from a pawn- 
shop?”’ The light died out of Walter Kel- 
logg’s face, and his eyes looked starkly hurt. 

“Tt isn’t that,”’ cried Celia remorsefully 
“T love them. But—they wouldn’t fit.” 

“You can’t tell till you try them,” re- 
marked Walter Kellogg reasonably. ‘‘Come 
on.” 


E TURNED and stalked toward the 

door of the pawnshop. Slowly, reluct- 
antly, with all the good cheer of one pro- 
ceeding to her own hanging, Celia followed. 
She prayed passionately that the pawnbroker 
wouldn’t remember her. 

The man to whom she had sold her shoes 
was nowhere in the little shop. Another 
clerk greeted them with no sign of recogni 
tion and with the unction due those who 
have come to buy rather than to sell. 

“The shoes with the silver buckles in the 
window,” directed Walter Kellogg. “I'll try 









them on for you, Cinderella,” he added, 
stooping in front of her. 

Celia’s foot slid into the slipper with all 
the ease of one who enters his own familiar 
room. 

“Why, it fits!” marveled Walter Kellogg. 
“Tt fits perfectly.” 

“T_ must have a standard-size foot,” Celia 
offered hasty explanation. ‘A—a perfect 
four, so to speak. Hadn’t we better hurry?”’ 

“Fifteen dollars,” said the clerk. 

Celia started. “Good gracious!” she ex 
claimed. ‘‘That’s far too much. They aren’t 

new, you know.” She remembered 
something, and, being Celia, 
she had to say it. “Are the 
toes stuffed with dia- 
monds?”’ she wanted tu 
know. 


TWAS an unfortu- 
nate question, 
attracting the atten- 
tion of the short, 
stocky man who had 
just come into the 
shop. He recognized 
Celia instantly. See- 
ing her there, with a 
shoe in her hand, he 
made a natural deduction. 
“No, no,” he exclaimed, “I 
buy me no more shoes off you. 
Those fifteen pairs you sold me last 
week I got all yet. No one wants them, no 
one at all. Theyare pretty, yes, but no, they 
don’t sell. I buy no more shoes off you.” 

“The lady buys the shoes off you,’ ex- 
plained the clerk in the midst of the dreadful 
silence that had fallen. 

“She buys them back!” cried the pawn- 
broker rapturously. ‘“‘That’s right. They 
are fine shoes, yes. Everyone wants them. 
All day long the people come in to buy. 
That’s right.” 

Then they were out on the street again, a 
newspaper-wrapped parcel under Walter 
Kellogg’s arm, an expression of blankest 
amazement on his face. “Why ” began 
Walter Kellogg. 

Celia had to laugh a little, even in that 
moment of supreme disaster. ‘Why?’ she 
repeated airily. ‘‘Oh, well, why do folks sell 
things to pawnshops? Just a whim, I sup 
pose. We all have to have our pastimes 
Some take to kleptomania, and others to 
pawning.” 

“I want to know why,” repeated Walter 
Kellogg doggedly. 

“You were coming, and I wanted to rent 
Adele’s apartment for a week,’ answered 
Celia under the compulsion of his eyes. “I 
couldn’t have you see the dreadful littl 
place where I live. So I sold my shoes to get 
the money I’m not a successful artist, you 
see. 1 draw holes in Valenciennes lace, and 
things like that, and often they don’t sell 
You'd better hurry. You'll miss your train.” 


\ JALTER KELLOGG stopped her with 
a firm hand on her arm. “The eve 
ning train will just get us to Seattle in time to 
make the boat,” he said. ‘‘ We'll get married 
this afternoon, and you can pack. Celia, you 
darling little idiot, you'll come with me, 
won’t you? I came to New York just to ask 
you that. Then when I saw how successful 
you were—I haven’t much to offer you yet, 
sweetheart—and how some other chap was 
sending you roses every day ——” He 
paused and glared at her. ‘‘Who sent those 

roses?”’ he demanded. 

“Jim,”’ said Celia serenely. ‘‘I haven't 
the least idea what his last name is. He be 
longs to Adele, like the other things you 
saw.” 

Walter Kellogg drew her under the shadow 
of the Elevated, and stooped over and kissed 
her 

“Dear, you'll come?” he urged. ‘“ You do 
love me a little?” 

Being Celia, she had to laugh, though there 
were tears just back of her mirth. “Why do 
you think I sold my shoes?” she demanded. 
““You don’t think Cinderella lost her slipper 
by accident, do you? She did it on purpose 
for the prince!” And then, as Walter Kellogg 
stooped over again, she added: “ Be careful, 
please—don’t drop my trousseau.”’ 
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Brushing cleans your teeth 


for a few minutes only 


Your six tiny mouth glands alone 
can keep them clean day and night 


Your tooth paste must do more 
than clean your teeth; it must 
keep the mouth glands active. 


HE acids of decay are 
forming all of the time— 
all over your teeth— 


Brushing cannot stop this 
condition. 


As soon as you hang up 
your tooth brush the acids 
are at it again. 

Only one thing can help— 
your mouth glands. It is the 
duty of these six little glands 
to pump away all the time; 
to wash away small particles 
and neutralize the acids. 

But the glands need exer- 
cise. Soft foods have taken it 
away. They are slowing down 
and letting the teeth decay. 
You must give your mouth 
glands the help they need. 


A tooth paste that helps these glands 
keep your teeth clean 


Pebeco Tooth Paste helps these glands. It cleans the 
teeth as thoroughly as a dentifrice can; and it makes the 
glands keep the teeth clean. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth it exerts an invig- 
orating effect on the mouth glands. It makes them send 
forth an increased flow of saliva and it makes them con- 
tinue to work in a healthy normal fashion. 

This increased flow of fluids pours into all the crevices 
of the mouth and in between the teeth where the tooth 
brush cannot reach— washing away small particles; cleans- 
ing every surface of the teeth. 


These fluids being alkaline neutralize the acids of the 








Beautiful white teeth remain beautiful and white 
only if the mouth glands are active. Your tooth 
paste must do more than clean your teeth—it 
must help the mouth glands keep them clean. 


mouth which are constantly 
forming. And then they wash 
them away. 

Pebeco does more than 
clean your teeth. It leaves 
your whole mouth in a 
healthy, live condition—your 
gums, your palate—the en- 
tire oral cavity. Physicians 
say its tonic effect extends 
even to the tonsils. 


The best possible dentifrice 
for cleaning 


Pebeco cleans and_ polishes 
the teeth as thoroughly as 
any dentifrice can. It does 
not seratch. It does not in- 
jure the edges of the gums 
or delicate membranes of the 
mouth. 


Lejaren A. Hiller Studios 


The invigorating taste and 
the refreshing feeling Pebeco 
leaves in your mouth is con- 
vincing proof that Pebeco has done more than clean your 
teeth temporarily. It has left your mouth in a healthy 
condition which will make it stay clean. 


Send for fre e tube 


Nothing is more important to your health than the con- 
dition of your mouth. Send today for a free trial tube of 
Pebeco and start immediately to get your mouth into a 
healthy, clean condition. 


With this tube we will send a booklet which explains 
how Pebeco overcomes the dangers of acid-mouth by 
keeping the mouth glands active. 

Pebeco is manufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Inc.— 
50c at all druggists’. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 





| 

| LEHN & FINK, Inc. 

1 Dept K1, 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 

| 

; Send me free your new large size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Past: 
; your booklet which explains the importance of the mouth glands in keeping 
! the mouth healthy and the teeth white and strong 

| 

| 

Name 

| 

| 

| Address 

| 

| 
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To know why your cake stays fresh 


longer when made with Southern 
Style Coconut—make this simple 
test: 


Balance any dry shredded or glycerine- 
treated coconut with an equal quantity of 
Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, on 
small hand scales. Place a pan of water 
underneath the scales. 

The pan containing the dried coconut 
sinks lower and lower because it takes up 
moisture from the air —its natural juices 
having been dried out. 

On the other hand, the Southern Style 
coconut is so moist with its own juices that 
it actually gives up a part of its moisture. 


The test proves that Southern Style 
coconut gives you a cake that stays fresh 
longer. 














A startling new way of 
packing coconut - 


The only coconut put up moist 
with its own juices in cans ~ ~ 


HAE you ever been in the old-fashioned 
market of a Southern seaboard town and 
seen the “coconut man”? While you wait he 
cracks, peels and shreds the juicy, sweet coco- 
nut, fresh from the West Indies, as tender and 
full-flavored as when picked under tropical 
skies. 


That’s the way the South eats coconut, its 
favorite delicacy. Quite different from the or- 
dinary dried coconut that we know, or that in 
the shell at the holiday season, old and no 
longer tender. 


At last it is possible for you, too, to have 
the rare delicacy that only the South has been 
able to enjoy. 


Today a new method of packing has been 
developed. Coconut is now put up not dried, 
but moist with its own juices in air-tight 
cans. 


Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, is as fresh 
and full of flavor as though you had just cut 


OTHER STYLES OF BAKER’S COCONUT 
The fresh grated coconut packed 


in its own milk (blue can) was 
accepted as a great improvement 
over dried coconut and is still a 


For those who prefer the old- 
fashioned sugar-cured kind Baker 
still puts up dried coconut in 
cardboard packages. 

favorite. 


ers Co 


up the fresh juicy coconut meats yourself — 
tender, plump shreds, glistening white. 

Coconut Cream Pie, Custards, Ambrosia, 
everything you now make with coconut takes 
on a new fresh coconut flavor when you use 
Baker’s Coconut. Ask your grocer for Baker’s 
Coconut, Southern Style, in the yellow can. 
Keep several cans on hand—combined with 
canned fruits, stewed prunes or dried peaches 
and apricots this coconut makes a delicious 
quick dessert. 


TRY THIS NEW RECIPE 
Sungold Coconut Cake 


2 cups sugar 1 cup milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup butter 3 cups flour pinch of salt 
4 eggs 3 teaspoons baking powder 
Beat butter and sugar to smooth cream. Stir in well beaten 
egg yolks and beat until very light. Sift dry ingredients together 
three times and add alternately with milk to first mixture. Add 


vanilla and carefully fold in whites of eggs which have been 
beaten to stiff froth. Bake in layers in a moderate oven—350°, 
Put together with coconut frosting. 

COCONUT FROSTING—2 cups confectioners’ 
sugar, % teaspoon vanilla, 4 tablespoons heavy 
cream, 1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern Style. 

Put sugar in bowl, add cream a little at a time 
and beat steadily. When icing is right consistency 
to spread, cover each layer and sprinkle heavily 
with coconut. 


At the right is shown Southern 

Style, the latest achievement— 

coconut moist with its own juices 
and without the milk. 


Coconut for the first time put 
up in air-tight cans with the air 
excluded by the new vitapack process. 


Send today for our new recipe book to The Franklin Baker Company 
Dept. J-1, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


October, 192 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
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This group of plans represents the houses of the smaller development, and their respec- 


tive positions are indicated by the figures 











hou 
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narrower 


iS pos ible " bec ause ol the two separate en 


trances, one 


leading to the 


ground-floor 


ipartment, and the other, the street entrance, 
leading to the second floor. 


ment entrance is used in common 


Only the base 
Che trades 


people use a dumb-waiter for deliveries to the 


second-floor apartment 
houses retreat to the street or advance into 


By letting the row 


the court, cross-ventilation was made possible 


He ré are the 
first and sec- 
0 na floor 
plans of No. 
2 houses be- 
longi ng to 
the larger de- 


velopment. 


Poacn 
e «.@ 





Livinc Room 
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1s 


formost ofthe rooms. This, and the porches, 
will keep them cool and livable in hot weather 
While some of the dining rooms are rather 
small, the living rooms are all good-sized. All 
the kitchens have a little iron closet in the 
outside wall, where vegetables can be kept 
cool and fresh By using the space over the 
tairs the kitchens on the second floor of the 
fight hay 


houses that have stairs in one 


very popular addition, the breakfast alcove 


E ACH laundry is provided with an electric 
_4 stationary laundry-tub washer that does 
all the washing, wringing, rinsing, boiling 
and bluing without the laundress having to 
handle the clothes. 

The wash, in good weather, is hung in the 
laundry yard, which is within easy reach 
The drying is done in an indoor drying cab 
inet, whose drying racks are equal to four 
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Living Roona 


on the shaded sections of the garden plot. 
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hundred feet of clothesline. One or two elec- 
tric ironers will be required. These are 
permanently connected to the gas outlet, for 
while they are run by electricity they are 
heated by gas 

rhe advantages of the general hot-water 


lual boilers are 


heating plant over individual 

follows: The installment cost would be about 
20 pel cent lower than that of ind idual 
boilers; one man could attend to the heati 

and removal of ashes; the heating plant car 
be fed with buckwheat coal, which is two t 


three dollars cheaper per ton than larger sizes 
Ihe cost of these houses in brick finished wit! 
stucco, as based on New York building prices 


for April, 1923, are: 


House No. 1, $13,900 House No. 2, $13,800 
House No. 3, $19,200 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Gloves For 
Your Ankles 


Humming Bird Pure Silk Hose 
> 


| never disguise that gift of na- 





ture—a shapely ankle. They’re 
knit to conform to its graceful 
incurving, to hug it smartly— 
and permanently. 


Humming Bird Hose fit trimly 
| from their wide, elastic tops to 
their neatly rounded heels and 
toes which are reinforced for 


months of service. 


Humming Birds are strictly 


silk, 


particle of “loading’’ to 


pure thread without a 
vive 
artificial weight. The reinforc- 


ed soles are pure silk, too. 


Your merchant will show you 
Humming Birds in the charm- 
ing new shades as well as all 
All dyes are 
The price is | 


standard colors. 
absolutely fast. 
surprisingly moderate. 

HOSIERY MILLS 


T ennessee 


DAVENPORT 


Chattanooga, 


New York Office 


200 Fifth Ave Pity 


F568 


Aumminge | 
ird | 


| PURE SILK HOSIERY | 


WEARS LONGER 
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~smartness 

beauty and 
perfect 

comfort 









oull find all three 
in Foot Saver shoes 


“ mart as a well tailored 

suit, Foot Savers mark 
the happy wearer with the stamp of Dame 
Fashion’s approval. They assure that perfect 
foot beauty which results from trim ankles and 
graceful arches well clad. 


You will want at least one pair of 
“Foot Saver” Shoes this fall. For after- 
noon wear they are just the thing. 
Brisk autumn days appear even more 
glorious because of the perfect foot 
comfort that Foot Savers afford. For 
walking or for house wear, no matter 
what your age, you will find among the large assortment 
of fashionable Foot Savers just the shoe you most desire. 





“Foot Saver” Shoes have given foot comfort to thousands. 
Because of their common sense construction, they mold 
the foot to perfect form, relieving 
unnecessary weight on the ankles 
and arches and so allowing them to 
develop the graceful shape intended 
by nature. 


Join the host of Foot Saver enthu- 
siasts and obtain that mental and 
physical satisfaction which comes from being properly fitted 
in beautiful shoes. 





THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY 


428 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
XCanufacturers 


Toot Saver Shoes. 
Foot Insurance iy for the Future 
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First and second floor plans of houses 1a, 1b and 
1a and rb are alike except in the 


3, large group. 


arrangement of porches. 























The arrangement of the grounds provides 
the greatest amount possible of open lawn 
space, yet is unsparing in the matter of 
planting where planting is necessary for the 
general effectiveness of the scheme. The two 
drying yards are directly con- 
nected with the laundries. 
They are each 24 feet by 24 feet, 
surrounded by a 7-foot lattice 
covered with climbing roses 
and separated from the near 
est tenants by a stretch of 
lawn softened with shrubbery. 

The playground, inclosed in 
an elongated oval of shrub 








snowberry, coral berry, dwarf 
mock orange, barberry, kerria, 
deutzia and stephanandra. 
The corners near the central 
building may be accented by 
placing a white flowering dog- 
wood in the shrubbery at each 
of these two spots. 

Against the houses the 
planting should consist of low 
shrubs, vines and some of the 
hardiest perennials. In sunny 
exposures there may be planted 
the summer-flowering spirzas, 
snowberry, coral berry and 
yellow root; the vines—clem- 
atis in both the paniculata 
and Montana varieties (where 
it can be trained on a lattice), 
wistaria and Virginia creeper; 
and the perennials—peonies, 
iris, columbine and _ hardy 
chrysanthemums. Along the 
shady sides there may be bar 
berry, azalea, and the yellow-twigged and 
red-twigged dogwoods; euonymus radicans, 
English ivy and Boston ivy; the perennials 
funkia, violets, balloon flowers ard globe 
flowers. The plants in these places should be 





bery, is to be equipped with 
two seesaws, three sand boxes 
and several seats for nurses 
The shrubbery inclosure should 
be higher at the ends than in 
the center in order that the 
view from the street of the 
community group and its lawn 
may not be shut off. This 
effect may be accomplished by 
using such shrubs as rose of 
Sharon, lilacs and pearl bush at the ends and 
grading down to the center with red-twigged 
dogwood, bush honeysuckle, bridal wreath 
and the drooping form of forsythia. The 
shrubbery planting about the lawn should be 
kept fairly low by using such shrubs as 


STORAGE 
tor # 1Q° 














sil 


arranged not singly, but in clumps varying 
in size and shape, and the hedge about the 
property should be of unclipped barberry. 

The paths, of slate or sandstone flagging, 
may be laid on a three-inch base of sand, 
with the joints between the stones two inches 
in width; and in them grass 
should be encouraged to grow. 

The two large trees on the 
lawn should be elms. 

The cost of the plants as 
outlined above would prob- 
ably be in the neighborhood 
of $600, and the cost of plant- 
ing about $500. The prepara- 
tion of the soil would come 
outside these figures, depend- 
ing upon the amount of good 
topsoil on the site. 


tronic Rad . - 

Bxiscs | | This plan of house No. 3, large 
development, shows all the 
laundry accommodations and 


the storage space. 
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What happens when you 
brush your teeth 


Brush your upper em iJ __—_» 
teeth downward. | Sititcd_ _— ‘ 
Brush your lower 

teeth upward. ti 





The Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Tooth Brush iscurved “= 

tont thejaw, like this: 

Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this 


a) i 
f* he Mb 

With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 


you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 


Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 
cannot re ach them The bristles over-Treacn, 


like this 
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The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 


Brush does reach and clean the 
backs of the back teeth, like this: 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 
way to teach the back teeth, like this 


Wrong Way ~ 


C Always Sold in 


the Yellow Box 


No “theory”can 
clean your teeth 


Sy oe 








~~ 
as 


eri’ 
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AFTER all, there is no substi- 
tute for common sense. 

When a good housekeeper 
scrubs in corners, cracks of floors, 
or sharp angles like raised door 
sills, she up-ends her scrubbing 
brush and scrubs with the com- 
paratively narrow point. Other- 
wise she can’t get into these 
narrow cracks and angles. In 
the same spirit of common sense 
you know you can’t get into 
crevices between your teeth or 
the corners behind your back 
teeth, with a flat brush. That's 
why you have a large end tuft, 
like a separate brush, on your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
This large end tuft is merely the 
common-sense way of getting 
into places that are hard to get at. 

The worst way you can clean 
your teeth is to use the mesio 
distal stroke, which is merely a 

Sold by 


the sanitary yellow box. Thre« 


made in three different textures of bristles 


all dealers in the United Stat 


; 
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sizes 
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hard way of saying the cross-wise 
stroke. Ordinary brushes will do 
this worst stroke easily. The 
common-sense shape of the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush makes 
it almost impossible to brush 
your teeth the worst way with 
it. The best way to clean your 
teeth is the Pro-phy-lac-tic way. 
It is almost impossible to clean 
your teeth in any way but the 
correct way when you use a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, if you 
will merely remember to brush 
away from your gums. 

You can do any stunts or 
tricks with the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush that you can with 
any other brush. The Pro-phy 
lac tic gets your teeth really rf lean, 
in the correct way. Remember, a 
clean tooth never decays. Be 
sure the name Prophylactic is on the 
handle of your tooth brush. 


, -adndda, dnd al ver t wo 
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hard, medium, and soft 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


© 1923, Floren 


"CA Clean Tooth 


e Mfg. Co. 
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Never ‘Decays” 
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when embedded dirt is out 
‘The Royal gets ALL the dirt 
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Clean, sweet and fresh 


To make your rugs 
and drapes really clean 
you must remove 
more than surface soil 
and litter. 

The worst dirt, and 
usually the most dirt, 
is m your rugs—not 
on them. Note here 
the Royal jar-of-water 
laboratory test. 

Thisembedded dirt 
is musty and unwholesome. Germs 
thrive in it. Footfalls bring it up— 
draughts stir it into the air. No 
room can be truly immaculate, 

weet and fresh unless this em- 
bedded dirt is removed. 






Removing the embedded dirt 
The wise housewife keeps her 
home sweet and fresh with the 
Royal —the Electric Cleaner that 
gets ALL the dirt. 

She has learned that other 
cleaning methods get only a part 
of this deeply embedded dirt. She 
knows there is only one way in 
which it can be effectively re- 
moved—with powerful air suc- 
tion, scientifically applied. —The 
Royal method. The rug is lifted, 
the nap opened up, and the em- 
bedded dirt, as well as the surface 
litter; sucked into the bag. The 
wide Royal nozzle with its long, 
protruding ends gets into corners 
and out-of-the-way places and 
does a thorough cleaning job. It 
will even clean hardwood and 
linoleum floors. It can not harm 


ROYAL 


‘The Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt 


SURFACE LITTER 


EMBEDDED DIRT 


your rugs; it cleans 
by air alone. 

Ideal for all 
cleaning 
With the convenient 
Royal attachments 
you can clean uphol- 
stered furniture, mat- 
tresses and hangings 
justas easily and thor- 
oughly. So versatile 
are these attachments 
that with them you can also— 
quickly clean fireplaces, registers, 
drawers and inside of automobiles. 


Easy to use —and built 
to last a lifetime 


The Royal won’t tire you out. It is 
light in weight, easy to carry or roll 
around. The convenient trigger 
switch on the handle saves stooping 
to turn the current on or off. 





And so sturdily and simply is the 
Royal built that it will last a lifetime. 
Every part is guaranteed. It is prac- 
tically trouble-proof. 


Ask for a demonstration 
You'll get a new conception of real 
cleanliness, freshness and sweetness 
in your home with a single demon- 
stration of the Royal. Clean one rug 
in any way you wish. Then ask the 
Royal dealer to send a Royal Man to 
clean this rug. (No obligation on your 
part.) Note the amazing results. If 
you don’t know the Royal dealer in 
your vicinity, write us. 

Tue P. A. Geter Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto 


Also manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Royal Hair 
Drier and Hair Cutters,and Royal Clothes Washer 
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Our Social Ladder 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Prosperity antedating the Civil War 
brought the first of these surges. It washed 
against the walls of exclusion, and the walls 
held. Members of the acc epted families ex- 
tended no welcome to these silvergilts and 
goldfish, as they were called. They were 
not accepted by Society. By judicious mar- 
riages, the grandsons and granddaughters 
of some of them eventually reached the goal 
their ancestors had hoped to attain. Two 
generations of residence in the city and the 
liberal infusion of old New 
York blood was not “consid- 
ered too long a probationary 
ordeal for families who 
yearned for admission 
to the Society of that 
day. 

The second invasion 
grew out of the War of 
the Rebellion. Those 
who had fattened upon army contracts com- 
posed this second wave of climbers. Shoddy- 
ites, Society dubbed them scornfully, and 
rejected them. A few of the more determined 
invaders contrived to obtain social position 
for their children and later for themselves by 
engineering advantageous marriages for their 
offspring. 

New York’s tremendous growth during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century had 
a direct effect upon Society. Money became 
more plentiful, and under its influence So- 
ciety expanded. Its members acquired taste 
for the spectacular and sensational. A 
competitive flavor began to creep into en- 
tertainments. Each hostess endeavored to 
excel in display the earlier efforts of others. 
Dinners grew increasingly lavish. Dances 
took on the appearance of pageants. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, William a W hitney, Theodore 
Havemeyer, Bradley-Martin and others spent 
fortunes in making Society’s functions still 
more brilliant. 

Society reacted to wealth as a blaze does 
to an oil stream. The extravagance of certain 
entertainments startled even New York. 
Their gorgeousness and costliness made of 
them beacons that attracted the wealthy 
and ambitious from other cities. To adven- 
turers, to foreign nobility, to the newly rich 
who wanted display for their riches, the term 
“The Four Hundred” carried as potent a 
spell as had El Dorado for the Conquis 
tadores. That term was originated by Ward 
McAllister. It referred, originally, not to any 
organization in Society but to the size of 
Mrs. William Astor’s ballroom. McAllister 
was a Southerner who had come to New 
York to devote his not inconsiderable talents 
to winning social eminence. He had realized 
his ambition and was, at this time, the czar 
whose dictates were law to Society 
In 1892 Mrs. William Astor planned a ball 
She compared her visiting list with the size of 
her ballroom and found herself faced with the 
task of cutting the list in accordance with the 
capacity of the chamber. This was a delicate 
operation. It was surrounded by all manner 
of social perils. Arbitrary elimination might 
inspire endless jealousies and resentments 
and, conceivably, ruin the eliminator so- 
cially. Mrs. Astor turned in her distress to 


Ward McAllister. 


The Four Hundred 


UCH a task, involving delicate distinc- 

tions, was a delight to Society’s mentor. 
He chose from the list the four hundred con- 
sidered most worthy of gracing the Astor 
ball and later bragged in the Union Club of 
his achievement. His boast came in garbled 
form to the newspapers. These were begin- 
ning to appreciate the news value of the pro- 
ceedings of Society. The furor they stirred 
up over the matter made The Four Hun- 
dred an idiom of the language. 

On February 10, 1897, was held the first 
of two Society entertainments which for 
vivid and sensational display of wealth still 
remain unequaled in the annals of New 
York. The Bradley-Martins’ fancy-dress 
ball, followed a few years later by a similar 
affair given by James Hazen Hyde—these 
two entertainments were largely responsible 
for the third great invasion of the climbers. 

The Bradley-Martin ball caused immedi- 
ate resentment in New York. Newspapers 


howled against the extravagance. The host 
and hostess to be received numbers of 
threatening letters protesting against this 
flagrant waste of money. As the date for the 
ball approached, indignation reached fever 
heat. 

A day or two before the affair, Mrs. Mar 
tin met the late Theodore Roosevelt, then 
police commissioner. “I am very glad,” she 

said, “that you and Mrs 


11 Th Roosevelt are coming to 
YESAVA the ball.” 
+e - “Oh,” he replied dryly, 





“my wife’s going because 
k she’s got her costume; but, 
as one of the commission 
ers, I shall be outside 
looking after the police.” 

The entertainment 
opened the grand ballroom 
of the then recently com- 
pleted Waldorf-Astoria. The great chamber 
had been transformed into a replica of a hall 
in the Palace of Versailles. Rare tapestries 
hung from its walls. Exotic flowers and 
artistically masked lights formed the back- 
ground for a display of costumes and jewels 
such as the city had never seen. The dia- 
mond buttons on the habits of the men alone 
represented an outlay of thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. 

Mrs. Martin appeared as Mary Stuart. 
Her gown was heavily embroidered with gold 
and trimmed with pearls. She wore gems 
that her husband had purchased some years 
before at the sale of the French crown jewels. 
Among these was a massive ruby necklace, 
once the property of Marie Antoinette, and 
clusters of diamond grapes made for Louis 
XIV. Her husband was costumed as Louis 
XV ina priceless court suit of brocade. The 
guests were equally or even more expen 
sively arrayed. August Belmont appeared 
in a suit of gold-inlaid armor valued at ten 
thousand dollars. 


The West Breaks In 


HE protests that had preceded the ball 

were nothing compared to the tremendous 
storm of denunciation that followed it 
Newspapers the country over assailed it ed 
itorially. Ministers preached sermons on its 
scandalous extravagance. It furnished ma- 
terial for college debating societies. There 
seemed no end to the wrath poured out upon 
the Bradley-Martins. In addition to the ob- 
loquy, their taxes were raised tremendously 
by the city fathers. So unbearable became 
their lot that they literally fled the country 
and took up residence in England. 

Despite the unhappy ending of the Mar 
tins’ effort to relieve depression in trade, 
James Hazen Hyde, the youthful and e 
centric head of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company, gave a fancy-dress ball of equal 
magnificence at Sherry’s a few years later, 
and brought down on his own head thereby 
even greater misfortune. It was said that 
this one affair cost him at least one hundred 
thousand dollars. The scandal it raised 
culminated in the great investigation of in 
surance companies and the subsequent re- 
tirement of Hyde to Paris, where he still lives 

The West was yielding tremendous riches 
during this period. Steel barons, coal lords, 
dukes of wheat and beef, of mines and rail 
ways had sprung up from obscurity. Abso- 
lute in their own territories, they longed for 
fresh worlds to conquer. Newspaper ac 
counts of the affairs of New York Society 
pictured this organization in colors that 
thrilled the newly rich of the West. In a 
great glittering caravan the multimillion- 
aires of the midlands moved up against the 
city and by wealth and sheer weight of 
numbers broke through the archaic barriers. 
When they had attained the places they de- 
sired, only one necessary qualification for 
social acceptance remained—wealth. 

From the coming of this third wave of 
Climbers up to the outbreak of the World 
War, New York Society endured a period 
of extravagant entertainments. Households 
became baronial, with the equipment of 
hotels. It was said that in the establish- 
ments of Ogden Mills and Elbridge T. Gerry, 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Saree in spirit, yet preserving the 
fine balance of line and proportion 
approved by generations of cultured 


folk, the new Simmons beds embody the 
interest of novelty with assured beauty. 


Their quiet charm is enhanced by an 
alluring range of color—walnut and 
brown mahogany finishes included- 
adapting them to any scheme of decora- 


























tion you may favor. Their design lends 
height and breadth to any chamber. 


Lasting value and luxurious comfort are 
provided by Simmons mattresses and 
springs. See them at your dealer’s or write 
for “Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 
Company, 1347 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, or to Simmons Limited, 400 
St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec 


green. 
































jt Say? 


Color supplies the key to the restful charm of 
Curtains and bed cov- 
Voile, 


this engaging chamber. 


ers are of crisp taffeta in soft white green. 


grenadine or poplin might also be used. Wall 


are pale café-au-lait. Carpet is a dark heather 
Lamps are blue green luster & 
shades. Chair is Louis XVI in heavy satin. 
Beds are bySimmons,theLaurent design,indove 
blue with panels and grilles high-lighted with 
oft jade 
wood finishes 


uh Tose 


mat gold. They may be had also in 


green, old blue, ivory and fine 


SIMMONS 


“Beds:cMattresses - Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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For Lovely Arms and Shoulders 
—the ALCORUB Skin-Treatment 


B STIMULATING the nerves and blood-vessels of the 
entire body-skin, the ALcoRUB skin-treatment does 


what facial cosmetics alone can never do. 


It tones up 


the skin of the body as a whole, drawing the life-giving 
blood into the skin-cells, and aiding thereby the growth 


of new and healthy tissue. 


The Atcorus skin-treatment is simple and inexpen- 


sive. 


It requires neither special leisure nor expensive 


appliances. A few minutes and the will to persevere are 
all you need. Just see how really simple it is: 


The ALCORUB 
Skin-Treatment 


Take a hot bath every other night 

be fore going to bed. Dry the body 
] . 

is usual. Then pour alittle ALcoruB 

into your hand and rub the entiré 

urface of the body until you feel a 


] 
entic glow 


This glow is due to 
stimulation of nerve endings, dila 
tion of the blood-vessels and a con 


juent increased flow of blood. 

\fter this application of ALCORUB 
is all rubbed in, dash a second ap 
plication of Atcorus quickly over 
the skin and let it evaporate. Do not 
tub in this second application. As 
ALCORUB evaporates, it cools the 


skin. 


Guards Against Your Taking 
Cold 


Many women have found that 
they can go out after having taken 
1 hot bath, followed bythe 
use of ALcoruB, with less 
d inger of taking cold. 
ALCORUB closes the pores 
temporarily and increases 
the resistance of the skin 
to cold draughts, in- 

\ fection and injury. 





TOR BATHING 
amo WAST AOE 


Amazing Results Follow Use of 
ALCORUB 


You will actually see the improve- 
ment in the texture of your skin 
within a short time after you have 
begun the regular use of the ALCORUB 
skin-treatment. It will be firm and 
smooth, clear in color, neither moist 
ind clammy nor excessively dry. 

Blackheads and other blemishes, 
due to clogged pores and the insufh- 
cient ¢ leansing of ordinary soap and 
water, will have disappeared. You 
will have a skin that is truly beauti- 
ful and healthy—not dry or scaly, 
that chafes readily, that perspires too 
freely nor that is excessively oily. 


Begin the ALCORUB 
Skin-Treatment Tonight 


Know the lure of lovely arms and 
shoulders, the charm of a satiny 
skin-texture. Wordsworth said that 
true beauty dwells in deep retreats. 
ALCORUB creates beauty by a med- 
ically correct stimulation of nerves 
and blood-vessels. It is not a mere 
lotion. Buy a bottle of ALcoruB 
and start now. Get genuine ALCORUB 
for AtcoruB results. Send for the 
A.Lcorus folder. 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK 


ALCORUB 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 














Our Social Ladder 


(Continued from Page 106) 


dinners could be given for one hundred per- 
sons at an hour’s notice without having to 
send out for anything. 

Affairs stretched out to tremendous length. 
The usual evening of a Society entertainment 
began with a long and elaborate dinner. 
This was followed by a dance, usually the 
cotillon, with favors costing thousands of 
dollars. At midnight there was a supper, and 
after that more dancing; and as aconclusion, 
breakfast, served at an early morning hour. 

At the cotillon given by Mrs. George Jay 
Gould in 1910, to announce the engagement 
of her daughter Marjorie to Anthony J 
Drexel, Jr., the favors reached a climax of 
costliness. They were all the work of a noted 
jeweler. During one figure of the cotillon, 
which was led by Phoenix Ingraham, jeweled 
and enameled pins, charms and rings were 
given to the women and scarf pins and scarf 
holders to the men. There were also other 
souvenirs of gold and precious stones. 

The Western invasion did away perma- 
nently with the possibility of anyone suc- 
ceeding Mrs. William Astor as supreme head 
of the social system. Society grew too large 
and cumbersome for a single person to rule. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, however, was a 
woman who exerted considerable influence 
on the Society of her day and was respon- 
sible for many changes in the style of enter- 
tainment that characterized this period. 
Aided by the brilliant and eccentric Harry 
Lehr, she instituted numerous reforms. The 
fifty-minute dinner replaced the long and 
heavy feasts then current. Mrs. Fish was 
interested in literature. She insisted upon 
surrounding herself with interesting and ac 
complished people, whatever their social 
station. She introduced private theatrical 
entertainments in which well-known stage 
stars appeared, replaced the old formal 
orchestra with the jazz band, and did many 
other things to lighten and brighten the mas 
sive society entertainments of her time. 

One Great Qualification Youth 
TT’HEN came the war, and when it had 

passed and the fourth great invasion of 
climbers, the profiteers, came surging in, 
they found that the storm of the conflict had 
wiped away the last vestiges of the old formal 
social system. Birth and breeding are con- 
siderations observed nowhere today save in a 
little group of descendants of old families 
spoken of as the Old Guard. Wealth it- 
self is not a necessary requisite for inclusion 
in one or the other of the myriad, con 
tinually changing groups and cliques that 
have replaced old New York Society. One 
Youth 

he lilting harmony of the cotillon orches 
tra has been drowned out by the blare and 
moan of the jazz band. The elaborate ball 
gowns of an earlier day have been sup 
planted by the minimum of 
almost irreducible 
minimum—worn by 
the girls of what So- 
ciety pages still call 
“the younger set.” 
The decorum and 
the ceremonies ob- 
served in the enter- 
tainments of former 
years have been 
washed away by the 
confusion and tu- 
mult of cabaret pro 
cedure. Andthrough 
this welter of jazz 
music, intimate 
dancing, bizarre 
entertainments, 
amazing escapades, 
youth strides tri- 
umphant, wreathed 
in cigarette smoke, 


great qualification exists today 


costume an 


glittering, flamboyant groups into which the 
old social organizations have deteriorated 
extends welcoming arms to such folk. 

If a family has daughters who attend this 
or the other of a half-dozen fashionable fin 
ishing indorsed by Society, if 
these daughters are good to look at, if they 
can smoke adeptly and drink upon occasion, 
if they are schooled to the astonishing inti 
macies of the present-day dances and the 
amazing candor of current Society con 
versation, the social success of that family 
Mp 


st hools 


ikewilse 1S assured. 


Dwindling Islands of -Aristocracy 


F TODAY climbers are not compelled to con- 

trive and scheme to obtain social recog- 
nition for themselves and their children. 
The children carry their families into Society 
with them. The supply of dancing men never 
exceeds the demands of the current social 
sets. It is customary now for a hostess to 
invite three times as many men as she does 
women to her entertainments. This has in- 
sured the elimination of the oldtime wall flow- 
ers. It has also established the cut-in in social 
procedure. Rarely does a girl finish a single 
dance with the partner who began it with 
her. If she is popular, four, five or six men 
will guide her over the floor in succession 
during one number. In consequence, dances 
of the present frequently resemble busy days 
on the Stock Exchange floor more than 
society functions. 

One can dance his way into almost any 
social set in the city today. Ii he cannot do 
that, he can buy his way into even the most 
exclusive. 

For there still remain some little dwindling 
islands of exclusiveness and aristo« racy in 
the uneasy sea of New York’s Society 
There is the Old Guard, perhaps two or 
three hundred persons, aloof, scornful of the 
cliques and sets that have rushed in where 
once they alone had the right to tread. They 
still maintain certain social ceremonies and 
enterprises that flourished in an earlier day 
Most important of these is the Thursday 
Evening Club, devoted to intellectual enter 
tainment, and numbering in its membership 
Morgans, Satterlees, Osborns, De Forests and 
other names of equal social fame and an 
tiquity. 

There is also the Junior Assembly, the one 
really exclusive organization remaining for 
the descendants of the Old Guard. This 
is a dancing club, long established, to which 
débutantes are elected and in which they are 
permitted to remain for a year alter they 
have been chosen. 

But even these bits of stable ground are 
not proof against invasion 

“The next invasion?” the Society editor 
rept ated 
you'll laugh; but it’s true just the same 
After the war profiteers have all been ab 


‘That’s easy to predict—only, 


sorbed, do you 
know where tlic 
next wave of climb- 
ers is coming from? 
Whatclass of people 
is making money 
most rapidly today ? 
What line of en- 
deavor, here in the 
Kast at any rate, 
makes you rich in 
the shortest time? 
I said you’d laugh, 
but it’s fact. The 
bootleggers will 
come next. They ‘ll 
be the next crowd 
to break in. They’ll 
get in too. Anyone 
can these days. 
Yes, sir, the news 





redolent of bootleg 
liquor. 

If a family of the current profiteer- 
invasion has youthful sons, if these wear their 
clothes well, if they are not averse to the 
laxities and indulgences of the typical caba 
ret frequenter, if, above all, they can dance 
well, this family has no difficulty in establish 
ing itself socially, almost at once. Society 
the jazz set, the circus set and the other 





papers are going to 
speak of certain re- 
tired bootleggers as 
‘prominent members of New York Society’ 
in the next five years.” 

He turned again to his typewriter. The 
Sunday section went to press that day, and 
he was more than usually busy. The news- 
paper that employs him devotes four pages 
each Sunday to events in New York 
Sor iety. 
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There is truly a fascination about this most delightful 





Add-a-Piece Chest. You start with as few pieces or as 


many as you may desire. Then later add an extra half- 





( Aests with minimum 


of necessary pieces—$ 
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.. Wonder why they 


. rIFU i! How dear of Tom... 
call it an ‘Add-a-Piece’ Chest. Oh, I know —because 


you can add new pieces of silver—Somebody has brains!”’ 


dozen Teaspoons, the Salad Forks you’ve always wanted 
or the dainty Cold Meat Fork. And presto—in no time, a 


Complete Service. The expense has hardly been a factor. 


NGte - Our dainty booklet ( ect Table Service edited 


O. H. P. Belmont’s socia 
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ADDISON W. IGLEHEART 
the man who originated Swans Down Cake Flour 








T= is the California Exhibition Car which ar- 
rived in Evansville, one day in September, 1894. 


It was from this car the first two hundred pounds of 
Swans Down Gake Flour were sold in rough paper 
cartons By the time the car had reached Terre 
Haute, 111 miles from Evansville, this stock was 
sold out, and the demonstrator telegraphed back for 
more “cake flour.’ 

| IGLEMEARTS = | N 1904, the year of the St. Louis 


Swans Down Caxe Fiour 


World's Fair, there were still many 
who had never heard of this special 
flour for cake. To teach them the 
wonderful possibilities of Swans 
Down Cake Flour, it was demon- 
strated all during the Fair, with the 
result that it was awarded the Grand 
Prize as the best flour in the world for 
its particular purpose. Today it is 
the best known and most widely sold 
"iy cake flour made. 





AWARDED 
GRAND PRIZE 


yon : 


Be Sure to Observe 
All the Rules of the 
$1,000 Contest So 
That Your Letter Will 
Be Eligible for a Prize 
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SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for29 vears 


a real economy in baking 


Possibly your mother used it when 
you were a girl—but it was a MAN 
who first won his reputation as an 
expert cake maker with Swans Down 


a was a hot day in September, one of the hottest we ever 
had. I had hurried through the morning’s mail, for I wanted 
to go down to take a look at the great California Exhibition 
Car sidetracked near the station. The whole town seemed 
to be there. Elbowing my way through the crowd, I finally 
reached the center of attraction, a young man handing out 
samples of California canned fruits, with each of which went 
a little piece of cake. 


The minute I tasted it I knew he could improve on that 
cake. So I stayed around until there was a chance to tell him 
that if he wanted that fruit of his to taste even better than it 
was—and it was good—he’d better make his cake with some 
of my flour. For years I’d been trying to mill a flour that 
would make perfect cakes, and I had finally succeeded. He 
said he’d be glad to try it. 

Well, to make a long story short, that was the first sale of 
Swans Down Cake Flour and the beginning of its success. He 
was so delighted with the cake he made, he wanted some 
packages of the flour to sell along the way. So we loaded about 
200 pounds on a wheelbarrow and a boy trundled it over to 
a nearby paper shop, where they put it into rough cartons. 

It seems everybody who ate some of those first Swans 
Down cakes wanted more. It’s been the same way ever 
since. Now there are millions of women who depend on 
Swans Down Cake Flour to insure their cakes. That’s why 
we know there are a lot of women who can tell us things 
about Swans Down we don’t know ourselves. And we're in- 
terested enough in finding out what they are, that we're 
going to pay $1,000 to learn just why you like Swans Down 
and how you use it to help save on the cost of your cakes. 


You Know, of Course 


that Swans Down Cake Flour is the purest kind of soft, 
winter wheat flour. Here in southern Indiana we live right 
in the heart of America’s finest winter wheat section. There 
is a particular part of the grain of this wheat which, when 
properly removed, makes the best flour for baking cakes. 
Our process takes this part of the wheat, grinds and regrinds 
it, sifts and resifts it through finest silk. 


Some folks who have never used Swans Down Cake Flour 
have made the mistake of saying that it is just bread flour 
with corn starch added. Nothing could be Cae from the 
truth, because you cannot make a good cake flour out of 
bread flour, regardless of what you do to it. Swans Down 


contains no drying corn starch. It is a true wheat product. 


We like the name Swans Down—it tells the whole story. 
For you know it really does make any cake or muffin or 
biscuit soft and delicate, light and fluffy as feathery down. 


How Little It Costs to Make Cake 
With Swans Down 


Two cups of Swans Down, the amount required by the 
average cake, costs only 3c more than the same quantity of 
bread flour. And the difference in the quality of every cake is 
so great many women think this small amount very well spent. 


On the other hand, even a greater number regularly use 
Swans Down ¢o cut down the cost of all their cakes. They say 
it adds so much to the delicacy of the simplest kind of cake 
it enables them to use “plainer” recipes—calling for fewer 
eggs or less shortening—and still have better cake! 

Of course it saves in other ways, too. You don’t often see 
any Swans Down cake left to be wasted, and you don’t have 
to throw out good ingredients because your cake fails to 
“turn out right.” 


How to Win the Prize Money 


What we want you to tell us is just exactly what your 
experience has been. How does Swans Down help you to save 
on your cakes—everyday cakes as well as company cakes. 

The woman who sends in the most valuable and informa- 
tive letter will receive $250. The prizes next in order will be 
$150, $100, $75, $50, and $25. Besides that, 240 others will 
receive other amounts. 


Just Write Us a Letter Telling 
Your Experience 

We don’t want to make this hard for anybody. We just 
ask you to write us a letter telling the facts. We'd like to 
have the letters about the same length, about 200 words or 
so, but if you require more than that to tell what you have to 
say, use them. To make it as easy as possible we tell you just 
what to do under “Rules of Contest.” 


Don’t Put It Of —Write Us Today 


Don’t think that your story is too commonplace or too 
ordinary. I’ve lived in the world long enough to know it’s 
made up mostly of “average” folks. You may just as well 
win the $250 prize as anyone else. Why not sit down right 
now and write your letter? You may be sure I shall enjoy 
reading it. Yours for cake success, 











Read These Rules Carefully 














1. A total of $1,000 in cash prizes 
will be given by Igleheart Brothers 
for the best letters on the subject, 
‘‘Why I Consider Swans Down Cake 
Flour a Real Economy in Baking.” 


2. The prizes, totaling 246, will 
be distributed as follows: 

ist Prize $250 4th Prize $75 

2nd Prize 150 5th Prize 50 

3rd Prizé 100 6th Prize 25 


5 Prizes of $10 each 
10 Prizes of 5 each 
25 Prizes of 2 each 

200 Prizes of 1 each 


Each contestant, whether a prize 
winner or not, will receive free a copy 
of ‘‘ Cake Secrets '’—our famous recipe 
booklet. This usually sells for 10c. 


3. In case of tie, tying contestants 
will receive the full amount of the 
prize. 


4, The contest is open to any 
woman, not an employe of Igleheart 
Brothers, who has used Swans Down 
Cake Flour prior to the publication 
of this announcement 


S. Your letter should tell in about 
200 words or less why you consider 
Swans Down Cake Flour a real econ- 


omy in your baking. If to make point 
clear you wish to give a recipe, you 
may do so, although it is not required. 
6. Write on one side of the paper 
only; fasten sheets firmly together. 
Sign your name and address plainly. 
7. Be sure to give the name and 
address of your grocer. 
8. All letters must be received by 
us not later than November 1, 1923. 
9. It is understood that all letters 
submitted in this contest become the 
property of Igleheart Brothers and 
may be used in advertising matter. 
10. Address your letter to 


A. W. Igleheart, Contest Dept. IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2210 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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Ftow the World (ourt (ban be Perfected 


(Continued from Page 9) 


When the League eliminated the clause 
providing for compulsory jurisdiction, it 
took away the tribunal’s right to be con- 
idered a court Except for its connection 
with the League, and certain minor details, 
the World Court plan as it left the hands of 
Mr. Root’s committee seems to me to have 
been satisfactory. No method was suggested 
by which the Court 
might enforce its 
decisions. None is 
needed, in my esti- 

ut 

\ ittempt 

t ip the aeé + 
cisions of the Court 
by force would in- 
evitably thwart 
the purpose for 
which the body 
was established — 
the prevention of 
war. Any nation so convinced of the wrong 
of an international court’s decision that it 
would be willing to withstand the pressure of 
public opinion the world over and refuse to 
comply, would with equal certainty withstand 
by arms any coercive measures that might be 
used to enforce compliance. 

But the “*World Court” as it now stands 
is nothing more than the plaything of the 
foreign offices of the different governments 
The League, by denying it compulsory juris 
diction, has made it so. The Court, as so con 
stituted, must remain idle in regard to all 
matters which its masters see fit to withhold 
It will pass only on such questions as they 
deem it expedient to submit. Furthermore, 
they can, by the terms of submission, define 
the issues upon which the Court may pass in 
any particular case, circumscribe and limit 
ts jurisdiction and thereby make it a ridicu 
lous travesty of what a competent, authori 
tative court should be 

Sir H. Erle Richards, professor of Inter 
national Law and Diplomacy in the Uni 
versity of Oxford, speaking of the League 
Court, says: “The Court has no power to 

sue a compulsory summons and to give 
effect to it as against a litigant who objects 
or refuses to appear 

“Thus the Court, whatever its title, is, in 

ibstance, little more than a court of arbitra 
tion.”” Again he says: “ The decisions are to 
have no force except in regard to the par 
ticular case. Again, it falls back into the 
position of a tribunal of arbitration.”’ 


0A Mere-Arbitral Tribunal” 


MI CH has been made of the great step in 
1 advance represented by the present 


VM ( ourt \ i matter of fact the ad 
ice has been imperceptible. By striking 
Article 34 and substituting Article 36, the 
League turned its back upon the dream of 
ternational peace and, through the elimina 
n of the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction, 
letermined to go back to the old system 
Che League declared, in effect, that it would 


not permit an independent judicial body to 

ynstrue treaties and international law 

l'reaties, it determined, are to be construed 
by prime ministers and backed up by force, 
in the future as in the past. The persuasive 
and commanding effect of a construction 
given by an impartial and uncontrolled ju- 
dicial body was not to be permitted. I look 
upon this tribunal, therefore, not as a court, 
a judicial tribunal, but as a mere arbitral 
tribunal 

If we compare Article 17 of the old Hague 
lribunal with Article 36 of the present World 
Court, we find little advance. 

The Hague article reads: ‘It [the tri 
bunal] shall be competent to deal with all 
cases submitted to it, in virtue either of a 
general understanding to have recourse to 
arbitration, or of special agreement.”’ The 
World Court article sets forth: ‘The juris 
diction of the Court shall comprise all cases 
which parties refer to it and all matters spe 
cially provided for in treaties and conven 
tions in force.” 

You can see at once, by this comparison, 
how little progress actually has been made 
toward raising the court of arbitration to the 
dignity of a judicial tribunal. In legal effect, 
what substantial difference is there between 





the old Hague body and the present World 
Court in the matter of acquiring and exer 
cising jurisdiction? Literally none. The chief 
difference between the two bodies is that the 
World Court is composed of eleven judges 
who hold regular sessions, and the earlier 
Hague tribunal consisted of a greater number 
of men, four chosen by each nation adhering 
thereto, any of whom could be chosen 
to sit in arbitration by nations in 
dispute. 

Much has been made of this per- 
manent feature of the World Court. 
I question its benefits when the body 

as at present, merely an arbitra 

tion tribunal. If 


it were an actual 
= ¥ court of justice, 
* ¥ with compulsory 


et ee jurisdiction and 
os =) pate eo qualified to estab- 
~ “lee 2G lish precedents, 
7 a ee permanent judges 
en ge Baye’ * would be desirable, 
almost essential. 
But it is only an arbitration body, and nations 
bringing their troubles to it for settlement 
cannot select their arbitrators, but must con- 
tent themselves with the judgment of the 
elected jurists. This, it seems to me, hinders 
rather than helps the arbitration of disputes. 
The crux of the whole matter is that not only 
is the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice only an arbitration tribunal with a small, 
permanent panel of arbitrators, but, in addi- 
tion, it has no permanent, concrete, codified 
body of law on which to base its decisions. 
Our first step, if we are sincere in our desire 
for an international court of justice, is to give 
it an established body of laws. We must lay 
the foundation before we build the house 


- Cc " } 
Two Cssentials 


T WOULD be necessary to summon a con 

ference of the nations to do this, but this 
is no insurmountable obstacle. If sucha proj 
ect is proposed through the usual channels of 
international communication, if it is turned 
over to diplomats to bring to pass, the task 
is heavy indeed. But let public opinion stand 
behind the demand for a conference to codify 
international law, let the people of the world 
be convinced of the great need of such a step, 
and the battle is already half won. Public 
opinion can accomplish more in a month than 
solemn communications between premiers 
and presidents can bring to pass in a year 

If I may be pardoned a personal example, 
when I first urged the calling of a conference 
for the limitation of armaments my proposal 

hailed as a joke, Utopian, in possible to 
ng about. A good friend, a member of th 
referred to it as “ Borah’s dream 
Many of the leaders in Washington did not 
believe it could be accomplished and advis 
postponing the call until the 1916 naval 
program should be completed. Then, they 
pointed out, we should be in a far better 
strategic position for the summoning of such 
a conference. But public opinion was almost 
unanimously in favor of such a gathering 
The people of the world were eager for a re 
duction of armaments. They realized the 
necessity therefor, and their clamor did what 
statesmen had considered impossible. 

It is only through the power of public 
opinion that an adequate court of interna 
tional justice can be established. If we are 
to redeem the World Court, it seems to me, 
two essential things must be accomplished: 
First, we must impress upon the people of 
the world the necessity of securing a body of 
accepted international law, amplified and 
brought down to date. Second, we must then 
seek to restore to the Court the judicial pow 
ers bestowed upon it by the Root committee 
and stolen from it by the League’s action. 

If the Court can be so constituted as to 
have such jurisdiction under the body of in 
ternational law as was conferred upon it by 
Mr. Root and his associates, if it can be 
wholly divorced from the control of a polit 
ical body, the United States should adhere to 
it and thus undertake to establish the reign 
of law throughout the continent of Europe as 
well as throughout the world 
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INDIAN HEAD 


On every yard of the CLOTH 


























REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


LUNCHEON set of Indian Head — 18-inch square, four place mats 12 in. x 18 in., 


4 luncheon napkins 12 in. x 12 in.— all with cross-stitch design. 


For Breakfast and Luncheon 


The new width of white Indian Head is eight- 
een inches. It is made in this width especially 


for place mats, table runners and napkins. 


White Indian Head is practical, beautiful 
and economical for all table embroideries, 
table cloths and napkins. It is now woven 
in seven widths — 18, 27, 33, 36, 44, 54 and 
63 inches, priced from 25 to 75 cents. 

Buy the width suitable for what you wish 
to make. Indian Head is easy to embroider 
and shows all the stitches from cross-stitch 
to the satin stitch to full advantage. It hem- 
stitches well, for its threads are even and 


easy to count. 


Fast-color Indian Head is now made in 
eighteen colors, 36 inches wide, and sells for 
60 cents a yard. Send for “The Girl Who 


Loved Pink,” which shows full color range. 


THE SELVAGE MARK 
ALWAYS look for “Indian Head 
stamped in dotted letters on every yard of 
genuine Indian Head. It is for your 


protection. 








| Nashua Blankets 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


Department 228, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Gilbrae Gingham Parkhill Fine Ginghams Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham 
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LIZABETHAN ENGLAND 
REVELED IN COSTUMES 
OF VARI-COLORED SILKS 


LONDON in the time of gyood Queen Bess prese nted a pageant of 


tumes—fine ladies in high-standing ruffs, tight bodices, billowing 


rts and gay gallants wearing knee breeches and slashed doublets 


faced with bright colors. 


he silk sheltered in the shadow of old 
St. Paul’s did a thriving trade in rich silks from distant ports but woe 


merchants whose stalls 
to him whose silks or W hose services displeased a powerful noble 


the Tower was wont to loom up ominously before him! 


Nowadays, silks are no longer fabrics for the few, modern manufac- 
ture brings their beauty within reach of the most modest wardrobe, 
and any American woman may boast a wider range of choice than 
could Queen Elizabeth herself. 


But even today fine silks are not to be found in every shop, and the woman who 
would be sure—in advance—of enduring quality will ask for, and buy, only 
silks with the name “ Belding’s” woven in the selvage. There are Belding’s 
Silks for every purpose—gowns, linings, lingerie—your whole wardrobe should 


of these splendid silks. 


t 7) 
be mad 





Beldin g Br 


+ Belding’s 


c Jabrics, Embroidery, Spool Silks 


s. & Company, 902 Broadway, New York City 
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Flow the World @ourt ©an be Perfected 


(Continued from Page 1117) 


This is the goal for which we should con- 
tend. We should go about it boldly and un- 
compromisingly and lead the public opinion 
of the world to the point where such a course 
would be forced upon the nations. 

The late President Harding, in his speech 
at St. Louis, it seems to me, pointed the 
way for the building of a real, effective, in 
dependent judicial tribunal. I do not quote 
his exact language, but the effect of his speech 
was to declare, first, for the absolute divorce- 
ment of the Court from all political control 
and all political influence. Upon this point 
his language was unmistakably clear 


For a Permanent American fudge 


S TO the selection of judges, Mr. Hard- 
ing suggested two methods. As I under- 
stand, these were merely suggestions. The 
suggestion that the Court should fill its own 
vacancies, I am sure would not prove ac- 
ceptable or wise. It would not be satisfac- 
tory. Self-perpetuating bodies are contrary 
to democratic thought and ideals. They are 
medieval, reactionary. They tend to become 
bureaucratic and self-centered. Were the 
judges of the World Court given power to 
fill the vacancies in their ranks, they would 
inevitably come to choose only those men 
who thought as they did themselves. At the 
least, the Court would become sedentary 
and immensely conservative. 

But I see no reason why a plan cannot be 
perfected, in accordance with Mr. Harding’s 
suggestion, whereby the nations of the world 
can coéperate in the election of judges. In 
any event the fundamental propositions 
which he expressed at St. Louis are sound and 
should constitute the true basis upon which 
to work out the scheme of a world court. 

If we set about the task and lead boldly 
forward, we can assist in creating a great, in 
dependent, international judicial tribunal— 
a tribunal free and untrammeled, governed 
alone and exclusively by established law, 
which, in its operations, will help tremen- 
dously to introduce a government of law 
rather than a government of men in interna- 
tional affairs. We can do this and not sacri- 
fice or surrender any part of our traditional 
foreign policy heretofore obtaining. 

There is one thing which I consider abso- 
lutely essential in the establishment of such 
a court. Provision must be made in the ar 
ticles creating it for the permanent presence 
of an American judge upon its bench. There 
is no such guaranty in the articles of the 
present World Court. I believe the presence 
of an American judge in such a tribunal is 
necessary because of the vast difference in 
our theories, ideals and methods of govern 
ment from those of the other nations of the 
world. It is impossible for the average for 
eigner, be he judge, diplomat or private citi 
zen, to comprehend or sympathize with the 
unique civilization, political, social and eco 
nomic, of America. He may comprehend the 
governments and popular aspirations of the 
other nations of the world, but this very 


comprehension will keep him from under 
standing the peculiar trend of American cul 
ture and the ambitions and standards of the 
American people. It is essential, I believe, 
that an American judge be given a per 
manent seat upon the bench of this as yet 
uncreated World Court to clarify and in- 
terpret America for the benefit of his col 
leagues, to serve as a liaison officer between 
our people and the peoples of the rest of the 
world. 

The first step toward the establishment of 
a court of international justice is, as I have 
indicated already, the creation of a per 
manent, competent body of international 
law. I have no doubt that if the United 
States were to lead in such an endeavor, we 
should succeed. It is the logical initial move. 
It would, I believe, have the public opinion 
of the world solidly behind it. 

Statesmen have not yet come to realize 
the tremendous power of conferences be- 
tween nations on subjects in which the peo- 
ple of the world are vitally interested. More 
can be accomplished at one of these gather- 
ings than can be achieved by ten years of 
correspondence through the archaic diplo- 
matic channels. Diplomats and statesmen 
become self-consciously virtuous and broad- 
minded when they feel that the problem they 
are to settle is in the full view of the public. 


Outlaw War by Law 


F AMERICA had called the proposed eco- 

nomic conference before France invaded 
the Ruhr, I believe much of the present pre- 
dicament in which Europe wallows could have 
been averted. There is no question that most 
of the nations would have attended such a 
conference. France and Belgium might have 
been unwilling to lay their cards upon the 
table, but it is doubtful whether they would 
have dared to refuse, in consideration of the 
effect such refusal would have had upon the 
public opinion of the world. 

I should like to see an earnest effort, a per 
sistent and determined effort, made to bring 
about a codification of international law. I 
believe that a conference of the nations, 
called with this end in view, would succeed in 
accomplishing its purpose. 

You might as well talk about life without 
air as a court of any kind without a body of 
laws. You might call it a court, but it would 
not be a court. I should like to see the body 
of laws, formulated at such a convention, 
condemn and outlaw war as an institution 
for the settlement of international disputes. 
We all look upon war as a crime. Let us 
therefore so write it in our international code. 

Once that attitude of the public mind is 
established, once public opinion has been 
given that opportunity to express itself in 
international law, you will have a world in 
which a court may become a dignified, re 
spected, effective judicial tribunal. It will 
be operating in a field and under circum 
stances where it will continue to grow in the 
respect and admiration of all humanity 


To Restore Louvain L ibrary 


By Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER 


URING the month of October the 
women of America, under the leader- 
ship of the National Women’s Com- 

mittee, will undertake to raise the sum of 
$250,000 for the fund for the restoration of 
the University of Louvain Library. The 
American committee has raised about $300,- 
000 toward the $1,000,000 necessary to re- 
store the building; $45,000 of this amount 
was contributed by the school children of 
New York City. 

To understand the significance of Louvain 
Library to Belgium, we must appreciate that 
this library was no mere precious national 
monument but the intellectual storehouse of 
the greatest university of modern Belgium. 
Louvain, with 3248 students and a faculty of 
150, is a thoroughly modern university, pos- 
sessing over thirty buildings. If the libraries 


of Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Chicago, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Vassar and Williams 
were burned down simultaneously, America 
would suffer about the same degree of loss as 
Belgium suffered in the burning of the library 
of Louvain. 

Louvain University has educated 80 per 
cent of Belgium’s professional men. Before 
the war there were among the students 350 
from 38 different countries. 

The American undertaking to restore Lou- 
vain Library began during the World War, 
when men like Theodore Roosevelt, Joseph 
H. Choate, Andrew Carnegie, Cardinal 
Gibbons and others formed a committee to 
raise funds to restore the burned building. 
The coéperation of every patriotic American 
woman is sought this month. 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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HE intrinsic quality of Orinoka guaran- 

teed fabrics begins with the selection of 
special yarns and continues through the 
dyeing and weaving to the finished prod- 
uct. Just so long as you use them, your 
Orinoka draperies will retain all their pris- 
tine beauty of coloring. 


The secret of this lasting loveliness is in 
the exclusive Orinoka process of hand dye- 
ing the yarns before weaving into cloth, 
so that the colors are permanent. The 
designs, no matter how varied their color- 
ing may be, are woven in, not printed on, 
and every thread of every design is abso- 
lutely color-fast. 
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That ts why Orinoka draperies, curtain 
nets, gauzes, and upholstery cloths are 
guaranteed to be both sunfast and tubfast. 
If they fade from sun or washing, the store 
from which you bought them is authorized 
to replace the goods or refund your money. 


In making your selections, be certain 
that the materials you buy are insured by 
this guarantee which you will find in tag 
form on Orinoka fabrics. It is an insur- 
ance which does not restrict your choice in 
any way. Whether your home is a city 
dwelling of stone, or a simple cottage, you 
can find appropriate textiles for hangings 
and upholstery in the Orinoka line. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Building, New York City 


May we send you a copy of “Color Harmony in Window Draperies” ? 
decorator prepared this handsome booklet which is illustrated in color. 
gestions for draping your windows, doors, and for bed coverings. 


A prominent New York 
It is full of valuable sug- 
Send your address and 20c, 
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In the decorative scheme illustrated here— 
a chintz design is reproduced in the semi- 
transparent madras over-draperies 
curtains of radiant “Sunglow”’ 
hung and widely spaced to permit a vieu 
of the garden beyond; while the rich blue 
upholstery has about it the mellowed air 


Glass 
are sash- 


of an antique. Although English in its 
inspiration, the madras takes its name 
from a province in India once famed for 
the hand-woven cotton textiles produced by 
native workers. 
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sorbs 


White, fluffy, soft and soothing as down, with the 
tremendous absorption of 20 times its weight in 
moisture, comes this sterile cotton, to meet house- 
hold and personal emergencies. 


The name is Bauer (& Black Absorbent Cotton— 
the product of a great laboratory for 29 years serv- 
ing the medical profession. 


It is obtainable at all druggists’. You can get it when- 
ever you need it—there is always a drug store handy. 


Countless uses 


For many years this cotton has been used in leading 
hospitals, and by physicians and surgeons, because 
of its great absorbency and utter sterility. 


Now, largely upon the advice of these doctors, it is 
performing almost countless duties in the home. 


Women use it to meet personal emergencies. 


Mothers use it in the nursery to bathe baby’s eyes 
—for sponging off his delicate skin; for corking his 
milk bottles. 


For dressings, absorbent cotton is the only fit kind 
to use. 


But—it must be sterile. Remember that. 





Q times 


its weight in moisture! 
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Sterilized after sealing 


Bauer (& Black Absorbent Cotton is sterilized in 
the making. Then it is sterilized again in the 
closed carton. 


Thus, it comes to you as nearly perfect as human 
ingenuity can make it. Every package is marked 
sterile—and it is sterile. 
In several sizes, at your druggist’s. Ask for it by 
name—Bauer 6& Black. 


Be as careful as your doctor 


Your doctor takes no chances. He uses sterile gauze, 
sterile bandages and sterile absorbent cotton. 

By exerting his care, you can avoid infection in treating 
the little wounds which often result disastrously. Re- 
member, a clean cloth frequently harbors millions 
of germs. 

Be prepared to handle emergencies safely by having 
Bauer ©& Black first aid helps always at hand. 

The cost is so trifling. It is folly to be without the pro- 
tection they afford—$1 will buy a liberal supply of 
absorbent cotton, gauze, bandages and adhesive plaster. 
Also obtain a copy of the Bauer @& Black book, 
“First Aid,”’ which tells you what to do before the doctor 
comes. Your name on a postcard brings a copy free. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO 
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October Meal Planning for the Whole Family 


%)UCH has been done to teach the mothers By M ABEL JEWET r c ROSBY 
of today just which foods are best for ; » 

their children. The school clinics and 
supervised luncheons are doing great 
service, but there is also need of the coépera- 
tion and active assistance of mothers every- 
where. The conditions governing the child's 
7333 aeesa; daily routine vary with the section in which 
he lives. The child who has his midday meal at school under 
the supervision of a competent teacher is indeed fortunate. 
But there are multitudes of other children who go home for 
the noon meal. If father doesn’t come at noon there is every 


The first group consists of fruit and vegetables, which 
furnish starch, sugar and some protein. This group will 
include all fresh, canned and dried vegetables and fruits. 
The second group may include such foods as meat, fish, 

eggs, milk and cheese, valuable for their protein or tissue- 
building substances and for their fats. The third group is 
important for its starches and proteins and includes all cereal 


It is also necessary to establish a standard for the amount 
of food that will be required. I have selected for this pur- 
pose the so-called Atwater standard because it gives an ample 
allowance of food nutrients to supply the bodily needs. Ac- products. The fourth group is made up of the sugars in more 
cording to this standard this typical family would require in _ or less pure form; and the fifth, of products almost exclusively 
one week food which would furnish between 80,000 and 90,000 fat. 
calories. The foods selected to furnish this requirement should It is not enough to select foods from each of these groups in 
be carefully chosen from the five important food groups, in a promiscuous manner. It is important that the proportions 
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opportunity to prepare a meal especially adapted to the needs 


of the children, though unfor- 
tunately the chances are even 
that, in such a situation, the 
meal may be a quickly “ picked- 
up" one to save bother. If 
father’s noon meal is involved 
the problem is more compli- 
ated. 


order that all will receive the needed nourishment. 





Sunday 


BREAKFAST 


SUPPER 


Creamed Oyster Stew 
Toasted Crackers Pickles (for Adults 


be such that a sufficient amount of bulk and variety be allowed 


and also that sufficient protein 
for proper growth, as well as the 
mineral salts and vitamines for 
perfect health, is accounted 
for. We are assured on good 
authority that all these factors 
are well taken care of if the 
fruits and vegetables furnish 


° ° —, nad anc , | . 

If the recess period from Oranges French Toast _*_ Sirup os 1] Bread and Butter Cak about twenty per cent of the 
chool at noon allows sufficient Milk — Tea ee : “Milk whole fuel requirement; meats, 
P : , JINNER — 

me it is best to serve the 


a hool child’s dinner then. The 








Stewed Chicken 





Thursday 








and so forth, twenty-five per 
cent; cereal produc ts, twenty- 


; meal should, however, be care- Boiled Potatoes Corn on the Cob Parsley Gravy | five per cent: sugars, ten per 
| fully selected. Thus, to plan Sliced Tomatoes French Dressing BREAKFAST cent; and fats, twenty per cent. 
i the proper food for the children Chocolate Cornstarch Mold Phin Cream Cornmeal Farina with Dates Thin Cream or Top Milk 

: and keep the adult members of Toast and Butter “i sa! doa , 

the ae happy, and do so — Milk Coffee | Simplify -Marketing 
without entailing double labor _ Peanut Butter and Marmalade Sandwiches DINNER i 7 
ind duplicate planning, is the Sliced Pineapple Corn-Fiake Macaroons beteeians Beef Potpie with Potatoes and Carrots | vo me a 
roblem which every conscien- Biscuit Crust week's meals which are in- 
tious housewife and mother has ~Monday Plain Lettuce Salad cluded here are listed according 
to solve, Brown Betty Hard Sauce to the groups in which they be- 
If the male member of the | BREAKFAST SUPPER long, in order that this manner 
family is willing to codperate Stewed Prunes Appledore Soup Toasted Bread Sticks of food selection may become 
the fullest extent and his Farina Top Milk Grilled Sardines (for Adults familiar to you. In purchasing 
work is such that his needs can Milk Graham Toast Butter Cof Bread and Butter the supplies order all the dry 
equally satisfied with a light — vor Canned Peaches grocery products which the list 
ening meal, it is easiest for | DINNER Sponge Cake Tea | calls for and which you haven't 
housewife if she can serve Baked Sliced Han already on hand, on the Satur 
one heavy meal a day and Baked Sweet Potatoes Ce Friday day preceding. One of the ad- 
one at noon. In order to Spinach a la Créme ins ; vantages in planning menus by 
' rry out this plan it will per- Grapes Cook pang he week is the time which is 
s be necessary for the adults SUPPER __ Prunes with Grated Lemor saved in marketing. Purchase 
nake some sacrifices for the Chicken Soup with Rice retry sn us I M ee it the same time the following 
ce of the children. Occasion- Stuffed-Egg Salad Boiled Dressing Foasted Graham — B Butt perishables in the quantities 
the longing for certain Bread and Butter Paprika Crackers Milk eae listed: oranges, fowl, parsley, 
ods taboo in the dietary of Pea ” ; Milk tis —_— corn, tomatoes, lettuce, celery, 
ildren may be satisfied, but luesda) eer spinach, grapes, ham, a quartet 
do so too often would entail Besareans Baked Sliced Halil oa peck of apples, a jar of cream 
uch extra labor on the part of Scalloped ——— = Mashed Turnip and a loaf of Graham bread 
ie busy housewife. And it is Baked Apples . : aie TEER Caeneee © — rhis will save marketing on 
ist that extra unnecessary Oatmeal wae , Top Milk Monday, which is usually an 
ork that we are trying to elim- Toast a Butter SUPPER especially busy day for most 
nate by suggesting more scien- Milk Coffee Puffy Omelet with Jelly housewives. ; I he spinach, let- 
fic meal planning for the Doce tee Weed otek Masten tuce and celery will keep over 
imily group. i ei te Detteiee tulad eensh Pisossins Sunday perfectly if they are all 
Minced Chichen on Toast M a sauce Oatmeal ae ee MB gg ha —_— = 
. 1 " SLUK ea > : - ‘ 

Establish a Standard RE ae en paper bag and kept in the re- 

! Danish Pudding ae Thin Cream Saturday frigerator. In case you haven't 

j \ EAL planning to include SUPPER — ice put them ina tightly covered 

i , the entire family will be Scall ' ch T pail and place them on the cel 

A uch easier if some of the gen- : . — Rice with omatoes ." Grapefruit Halves a lar bottom or other cool place. 

- 3 : ; sraham Bread and Butter Toasted Brown Bread Crumbled Top Milk _ ’ 

; ral fundamentals of foods and Lettaes aad Coenms Chatee Salad Suteaued Tenet On Tue sday shop for Wed- 
heir proper proportions are Chocolate Cake Coffee . Milk nesday and Thursday too. 
nderstood. As a basis, let us Cocoa Tea Diruee glance at the menus will tell 
lan a week’s meals suitable for pa you to select a small crean 

a se in October by a family of eanese ay Beef Croquettes Tomato Sauce cheese, le mons, bananas, bacon, 

f ve consisting of a man who BREAKFAST Riced Potatoes ; Coleslaw beef for braising, oysters, caull 

; engaged in moderately active Ld eee ae Beans flower, beets, carrots, and 
ork, a woman, the housewife Toasted P vonage he Bananas Top Milk Tr es pickles if you wish them. 

Bs nd mother, and three children Crisp meat . Ms Ae Toast SUPPER The marketing for Friday 

A { school age between seven and Milk Coffee , and Saturday may be done on 

: b TL. t ae Creamed Dried Beef on Toast . . . 
welve. This is taken as a typi- DINNER hated andl tathen Thursday afternoon or Friday 
u family, as it is obviously Braised Beef Brown Gravy Stuffed Date and Cream Cheese Salad morning, as wished Purchas 

‘ npossible, in a single article, Boiled Potatoes Buttered Cauliflower — Crackers Boiled Salad Dressing the halibut, lettuce, grapetruit, 
Oo plan menus in definite Fruit Jelly Custard Sauce Milk Cookies lea cabbage, a cream or cottage 
juantities of foodstuffs to fit the 
eeds of each and every family. ae" ae wae _ aes." wall Continued on Page 116) 
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Some Other 
R & R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Ham 
Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 
French Process 
Prunes 




















Py um Padding 


A Choice Confection 


that nobody declines—a 
wholesome food for old 
and young. Appro- 
priate for dessert on 
holidays and all other 
days. Made in spotless 
kitchens from luscious 
raisins, currants, citron 
and other appetizing in- 
eredients, the finest the 
world’s markets afford. 


At Your Grocer’s 
In 1, 2,3 and 4 lb. tins, and 


in the individual size. 


A Standard Product 
for 50 Years 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover. “Delaware 
Producers of Delicious R & R Boned Chicken 


RichaRDSON & RopBINS 
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October Meal Planning for the 
Whole Family 


(Continued from Page 115) 


cheese, and order a jar of thin cream for the 
peach trifle, if desired. Milk and bread are 
daily supplies, probably delivered each day. 
The menus are simple and may be easily 
followed. The macaroons should be made 
on Saturday, as may also the cornstarch 
mold. A recipe for the macaroons appears 
on another page of this issue. Use both 
Graham and white bread for Sunday-night 
sandwiches. Bake the apples for Tuesday’s 
breakfast while prep::ing supper on Mon 
day. At the same time slip into the oven the 
paprika crackers, made by buttering saltines 
sparingly and dusting with paprika. Save 
the water from the spinach to use in Tues- 
day’s soup; also use any left-over spinach. 
Cornmeal farina is made by mixing two or 
three tablespoonfuls of cornmeal with each 
cupful of farina before cooking. Appledore 
soup is potato soup with two tablespoon- 
fuls of tomato 
catchup stirred 


always which are best and freshest, or use 
canned ones or dried ones if the fresh are not 
available. Always include some fresh vege- 
tables and fruits if possible. Bread and butter 
are included in moderate amounts. More may 
be added if other cereal products are reduced 
The fruit, cereal and toast breakfast, how 
ever, forms the very best one for growing 
children and furnishes the requirements of 
most adults equally well. 


To Elaborate the Menus 


HE menus are simple and have purposely 
been kept so because simple meals are best 

for the children. Elaborations may be made 
if desired, without destroying the general 
balance of the menu. Relishes of all kinds 
may be added at will and simple salads may 
be introduced into every dinner menu, as may 
also soups of 

the meat or 





into it just be- 
fore serving. 
Make the peach 
trifle from part 
of the can of be teas 
peaches and the 
remainder of 
the sponge cake 
served with 
thin cream, or 
boiled custard - 
if preferred. I Fruits AND VEGI 
The fruit jelly _— 
for Wednesday White potatoes 

- Sweet potatoes 
has a lemon- Corn 
jelly founda Tomatoes 
tion, with such — 
fruits added as Beets 
mav be on Cauliflower 
hand; proba- Carrots 


) Cabbage 
bly pineapple Onions 


FOOD PRODUCT 





left from Sun Celery 
le , ¢ ange Parsley 
day, an orange Apples 


a bit of banana, 
and some coco- 
nut. 


Bananas 
Grapefruit 
Grapes 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Canned tomatoes 
Canned peaches 
Canned pineappl 
Dried Lima beans 


Mlk 


T IS intended 


that the chil Dates 
dren should — 
drink milk for bs 
breakfast, and II. Meats, Et 
often at night Fowl 


Beef, bottom rour 
chuck 

liced halibut 

Dried beef 


when a milk 
soup has not 
been included 


: Sliced han 

Cocoa may bk oa maga 
Tie Oysters 

served instead Sardines 


of the milk or Milk. . 
to vary, and \ream cheese 

. , Eggs 1 
may be made Gelatin 
of all milk or 
part milk, de- ; 
pending upon Corn Flakes 

; “1 Farina 
the day’s milk Rice ' 
requirements. 
The milk sup 
ply is not too 


IIl. Cereat Propucts 


Cornmeal 2 
Puffed rice 
Rolled oats 


Cornstarch 


generous and Tapioca, granulated 
should not be Flour 

Graham flour 
reduced unless Conrtears, eaitines 


absolutely nec- Bread 
essary. Use top 
milk for the ce 
reals, reservinz 
the rest of that IV. SWEETS 


bottle for cook- Sugar, granulated 
Sugar, loaf 


Bread, Graham 
Cocoa 


ing. Prefera- Susat, brown 
bly, serve only Sirup 
whole milk to Molasses 
the children f Jelly 
1€ Chudren for Marmalade 
drinking 
These menus \V. Fats 
are suggestive Butter. 2 
ly and 4 Vegetable fat or lard 
only and may Salad oil 
be changed to Bacon 
suit the likes Pork = fat for lard 
* 1: . ing bee 
and dislikes of ( Sn "thie 
each individual Nuts—walnut 
family. Select Peanut butter t 
nd Chocolate 34 


the vegetables 


- Coconut 
and fruits 





“ee 


FOOD SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR THESE 
OCTOBER MENUS 


See Page 115 


vegetable stock 
variety, which 
are appetizers 
in the main and 
pea are not partic- 


TOTAL ularly rich in 
| CALO food value but 
WEIGHT prea do much to- 
| pROXI- ward “round- 
MATE) ing out’’a 
cme menu. An at- 
tempt has been 
made to select 
1 Peck 4,530 f 1 . : 
2 Lbs 895 oods of me- 
6 Doz. ears (14 Ibs 250 dium cost, 
1 - +e though this is 
2 LDS <e . . » 
2 Heads (1 Ib 70 bound to vary 
2 Bunches or 2 lbs 335 in different sec- 
1 Head (1% lbs 205 tions. Higher- 
2 Lbs 320 —e. Pe 
1 Small (1 Ib 120 Cost meats may 
; Lb 100 take the places 
1 Sealk, 50 of the ones men- 
< Bunches ; >, i 21 
Peck (6 Ibs 1.280 tioned if they 
¢ Doz. large (2 lbs 580 are preferred. 
fh 330 Just to be on 
2 LDs 650 ri . ae ae . 
Doz. medium (3 ls 500 the safe side 
3 (3¢ Lb.) 105 the quantities 
2 Pint cans 230 of foods found 
1 Ot. can $80 . . . . 
i Ot. can 1.500 in the list of 
Lb 750 supplies needed 
Lb 700 have a_ higher 
) ) c 
I 1 oes aggregate fuel 
value than the 
standard re 
5 Li 750 quires,so we can 
: assure you that 
6 Lb 900 M4 
Lb 680 | the typical fam 
8 Oz. jat 165 | ily mentioned 
} Ss > 
Lb 1,005 | will be well nour 
1 Quart 450 , 
ase can 4180 ished by follow 


‘ 


s-Lb. loaf daily (10 


Qts. daily (17 it 11,900 ing this food 


n SO . 
— ¢ 4 = plan It allows 
[ablespoonfuls loz 75 sufficient food 


to care for the 
needs of varying 


Cupfuls (7 oz 700 wes of childre 
Cupfuls (12 oz 1,200 ; > : hildren, 
Cupfuls (10 oz.) 1000 also of the needs 
Cupfuls (10 oz.) 1,000 of an adult male 
Cupfuis (3 oz.) 300 doing anv but 
Cupfuls (10 oz.) 1,120 : 5 z y “ 
Tablespoonfuls 300 very heavy out- 
'¢ Cupful (3 oz.) 300 door work. 

About 2 Ibs 3,200 Such staples 
Cupful (5 oz.) 500 a : 

LI 950 asthe following, 


which have no 


, Ba = ¥ an food value, are 
4 Cupful (2 oz 280 not included in 
the weekly sup 
plies but should 
2 Lbs 4,500 be purchased if 
4 Lb 50 pat 
* tb 1.275 needed. These 
1 Cupful (34 Ib 1,000 include: Coffee, 
"Gis os is0| tea salt, pep 
| Cees (8 cn 450 per and other 
seasonings, rel 
ishes, baking 
2 ~ nyo powder, soda, 
Cupful (6 oz.) 1,500 extracts, etc. 
b 1,400 Cotiee service 
0 _ at dinner is op 
s Lb 5 . 
1 Pint 900 tional, but un 
1 Cupful, shelled 600 der no condi 
+ Lb 700 tions serve 
s Oz 600 


Lb 700 tea or coffee 
to the children. 
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DonpG6eE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


The comfort and beauty of this new touring 
car are instantly apparent. 


Long underslung springs, deeper seats and 
greater body length have resulted in an un- 
usual degree of riding ease. 


The body is exceptionally trim and graceful. 
Swung low to the road, with long, straight 
hood-and-cowl effect and tasteful appoint- 
ments, the car reveals new value and sound 
workmanship in every detail. 


The engine—which remains essentially the 
F same—needs no eulogy. It has proved its 
power and economy to nearly a million owners. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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This is the second article describing 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal’s new 
testing kitchen. Our experience may 
help solve your problems for you. 





f)HE kitchen floor is a problem which 
each housewife must solve for herself 
after taking into consideration the con- 
ditions prevailing in her own home. It 
is safe to say that under any condi- 
tions something should be done to any 
kitchen floor if the drudgery of caring 
: a for it is to be lessened at all. Even the 
yest of floors, if untreated in any way, is bound to take 
frequent and continuous hard scrubbings to keep it in 
a presentable condition. The question of expense will 
determine, in many cases, the floor treatment which is 
chosen. The country districts with the more or less 
constant tracking in of grit and dirt present a slightly 
different problem from the city homes. 

There is doubtless no better choice for covering the 
kitchen floor than a linoleum properly laid and cared 
for. The permanency of your home will determine the 
grade of linoleum which it is practical to use. If your 
home is your own the best grade which the market 
affords will be an investment well worth the money 
expended, though a lighter grade of linoleum will 
serve for many years with proper care. If you rent your 
home and do not plan to remain in the location for 
many years one of the so-called printed linoleums will 
serve your purpose well. It can be laid just as carefully, 
so that satisfaction is assured. The pattern will, how- 
ever, wear off in time, though the life of a printed 
linoleum can be considerably lengthened if the surface is 
renewed occasionally. If your floor is smooth and flat 
one or more of the linoleum rugs prove a satisfactory 
choice. In this case the floor, or at least the edges, 
should preferably be treated with several coats of a 
waterproof varnish. 

To cover the floor of THe LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
kitchen we selected an inlaid linoleum and purchased 
it from a dealer who guaranteed to lay it in the most 
perfect fashion over deadening felt, cemented firmly to 
the floor with waterproof cement used on the edges and 
seams. Though the laying of a lino- 
leum in this way could be done by the 
home folks, it is wisest to turn the job 
over to an experienced layer. Some 
knowledge as to how the linoleum 
should be laid will, however, not 
come amiss. 

First, measurements were carefully 
taken. The width of the room meas- 
ured an inch or so over twelve feet, so 
it was decided the better part of wis- 
dom to lay the linoleum across the 
width instead of the length of the 
room. This decision had the advan- 
tage of eliminating the seam which 
would have come in front of the sink 
and also of making the projection 
under the door without a seam. It is 
always best to plan to eliminate seams 
as much as possible around fixtures where much water is 
used and also in places where traffic is apt to be heaviest. 
Such thought in planning the laying is just an extra precau- 
tion in producing a result with guaranteed satisfaction. 














-A Carefully Laid Linoleum Will Last for Years 


F TER removing the metal molding around the edges the 
felt was fitted carefully and glued firmly to the floor with 
linoleum paste. Care was taken that the floor was clean and 
free from all dirt particles, protruding nails, and so on, before 
this was done. The floor must also be perfectly dry before 
linoleum is laid over it. The layer rolled out all bubbles which 
developed as he went along. As our kitchen floor is wood it 
was safe to go ahead and lay the linoleum as soon as the felt 
laying was finished. The linoleum was cut, carefully fitted 
and laid. Linoleum paste was spread over the entire surface 
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Zesting Kitchen 


of the felting with a brush, leaving untouched four to six 
inches at the seams, edges, and places which had to be cut 
for fitting the linoleum around permanent fixtures. Thus 
each length of linoleum was laid, taking especial care in the 
cutting and fitting that the pattern of the linoleum matched 
perfectly. The roller took care of all bubbles and made sure 
that the linoleum was perfectly flat. After giving the lino- 
leum an hour or so to dry the worker went back and applied 
waterproof cement to all edges and seams and cut places, 
rolled carefully and covered all such places with sand bags. 
These remained in position for twenty-four hours, after 
which time the metal molding was replaced. 

Right here is where the housewife’s responsibility begins, 
for a linoleum, well laid, should also be well cared for. In the 
process of laying, the linoleum will have become grimed and 
dirty, so the first step in the care consists of a thorough scrub- 
bing. A long-handled scrub brush may be used, though the 
most satisfactory method is the hands-and-knees one with 


October, 192. 


A well-designed broom closet where 
each broom and brush can hang on its 
own hook spells longer life for the 


tools,and law and order in the kitchen, 


the ordinary scrub brush, neutral soap, not too much 
water but plenty of elbow grease. From this first step 
it is not possible to eliminate the drudgery, but consider 
it only as a means to a happy ending. If there are som« 
spots which do not yield even to the scrub-brush method 
use steel wool. Take a whole package wadded in a round 
shape and protect the hand with several layers of chees« 
cloth. A siiall piece of the wool only tends to cram; 
the fingers and does not give satisfactory results. Rins 
off the soap and wipe dry, completing each portion as 
you go along. 

Then the floor is ready to finish in whatever way 
seems best. The wax treatment for an inlaid linoleur 
spells, without any doubt, the longest life for the lino 
leum. Use paste wax for this initial coat and rub in just 
as much as the pores of the linoleum will take up. Then 
polish either with a light, weighted brush or simply a dry 
mop—an old one is best for this—covered over with a 
square of old cloth or cheesecloth. If the wax is 
properly rubbed in, the floor will not be slippery. It is 
when surplus streaks of wax are left on the floor that 
there is danger of slipping. 


The ‘Routine (are ts Not Difficult 


O MUCH for the initial care. The routine care is 

much simpler. Sweep the floor each day with a soft 
brush and rub it over either with a wax mop or with 
your cloth-covered mop. The floor should not need 
washing oftener than once a week under the hardest of 
use. Usually once in two weeks will be sufficient. You 
will find that the dirt is not embedded in the pores of 
the linoleum but lies loosely on the surface. The floor 
then does not need scrubbing except in places which 
receive the heaviest traffic; in front of the sink, for 
example. A mop and a pail of suds, using a mild soap, 
are all that are required. Use water sparingly —neve1 
flood the floor. Wipe dry and go over the surface with 
a thin coat of liquid wax. This tends 
to restore the waxy surface and en 
traps the dirt instead of letting it 
grind into the meshes of the linoleum 
Be careful and do not use too much of 
the liquid wax. A little does the work, 
and too much will add unnecessarily 
to the cost of the waxing process and 
tend to make the floor slippery as 
well. Pour a very little of the wax 
into a basin, dip the cloth-covered 
mop into it carefully and go over the 
floor, rubbing the wax in well as you 
go along. 

If the places in front of the sink 
stove, and so on, need a scrubbing 
and perhaps a steel-wool treatment 
occasionally, restore the filler of past: 
wax to that section before applying 
the surface coating of liquid wax. It is a good plan to repeat 
the paste-wax treatment to the entire surface about once i 
six months. With this treatment a linoleum will give long 
years of hard service. 

The care of printed linoleums and linoleum rugs can bi 
lessened by applying frequently a light coat of liquid wax 
The life of the linoleum can be lengthened if it is given a coa 
or two of waterproof varnish once a year. This varnish fin 
ish, applied to any linoleum, makes a finish which is easil 
cared for and one which gives good service, provided th 
varnish is renewed often enough to keep the floor lookin 
well. The places which receive the most wear can be reva: 
nished more often than the rest of the floor. 

If your linoleum eventually becomes unsightly throug 
wear, it may be given a new lease on life by applying t 
the entire surface, after cleaning well to remove all dirt an 
wax, two coats of floor paint in any desired color. Cove 
this with a coat of waterproof varnish. 
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A new linoleum should be scrubbed 


well, using mild soap and stiff brush. g 


Any grimed-in spots yield easily to 
a rub with a good wad « 


Wash only a section at a time; rinse 


of steel wool. and dry thoroughly before proceeding. 


Then rub in paste floor wax until the 
pores are fairly impregnated with it. 


Use liquid wax sparingly for the top 
coat and the routine care after mopping. 
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The 
| Fleisher Yarns 


“EVERY COLOR IN THE RAINBOW” 


CRISP days of Autumn—and this dashing 































Thornhill Sweater! Kuit your own, of FLEIsH- 
eER’s SYLVAN YARN: Mohawk No. 213 and 
Chestnut No. 153, or of other striking combi- 
nations in this yarn which your dealer can show 
you. FLeISHER’s KNitriInG WorsTED can 
also be used with the directions given below. 
THe FLEISHER YARNS are made in 24 varieties 
and 700 exquisite colors. In this wide selection 
you will find just the yarn for every knitting 





: need. Look for the I LEISH ER trade-mark on 
every ball of yarn you buy. It is a guarantee 

f quality and colors unrivalled in beauty. 

i Che new twentieth edition of FLEISHER’s KNITTING AND Cro- 
| ING MANUAL contains handsome illustrations and full 


rections for knitting many kinds of garments. 30 cents in 
res, or we will send it direct for 15 cents and 24 trademark 
kets from THE FLetsHer Yarns. S.B.& B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
Dept. C-10, Philadelphia. 



































Directions g the hat to match 
be obtained free from S.B.&B.W. Fleisher, I 
Dept. C-10, Philadelphia 
F ae ; | ; 
I Complete direChions for knitting this lovely THORNHILL Sweater 
| 
| ATERIAL: Fleisher’s Sylvan Yarn, 9 balls No. 213. With right side toward you knit 29 stitches, slip last 20 of 6th row—Same as previous row, purling pocket stitches. 1a 
é (mohawk), 1 ball No. 153 (chestnut). Needles: 1 pair _ these on a stitch-holder; with chestnut, cast on 20 stitches Repeat these last 4 rows until there are 11 blocks in pattern 2 
No. 5. § stitches—1 inch; 7 rows—1 inch. over the 20 on holder for pocket; with mohawk, knit 17, | on pockets. Next row, knit 9 mohawk, 20 chestnut, 17 mo- 4 
With mohawk, cast on 65 stitches. Knit plain 6 inches. bind off 20, slip 21st stitch to left-hand needle; wind off hawk, 20ochestnut,9mohawk. Knitg mohawk, withchestnut d 
On next row increase 1 stitch in the 3rd stitch * then every small ball of chestnut and with this cast on 20 over the 2 I ff 20. With mohawk, cast on 20, knit 17 mohawk. 
2nd stitch. Repeat from * across the row until there are 95 bound off for false pocket; with mohawk knit 9. Knit 20 chestnut, 9 mohawk. With mohawk finish band 
stitches. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row, (stockinette stitch) for 5 2nd row—With mohawk, knit 9, purl 20, knit 17, purl same as back. Take up 20 stitches from holder, knit plain 
| inches. Decrease 1 stitch each side and repeatevery 2inches _20, knit 9. 344 inches for inside of pocket. 
| 3 times. Work 2 inches even. Bind off 6 stitches each side. 3rd row—With mohawk, knit 9 * 2 chestnut, carrying Bind off. Sew to wrong side of sweater on 3 sides. 
j Decrease 1 stitch each side every 2nd row 5 times. Work 5 yarn not in use across back of work, 4 mohawk *. Repeat Steeve—Pick up 64 stitches around the armhole. Purl 
bs inches. On next purl row, purl 17 stitches, slip on a holder, between *’s twice, knit 2 chestnut, 17 mohawk; next 2 row, knit 1 row. Continue in stockinette stitch 3% inches 1 
bind off 31 stitches for the neck. On remaining 17 stitches, repeat pattern as for first 2 stitches of pocket, kn tg mohawk. Decrease 1 stitch each side, work 1% inches * re peat between ; 
work 4 rows. Take up the stitches from holder, work 4 rows. 4th row— Work colors same as 3rd row, purling the pocket *’s 4 times, then decrease I stitch each side every inch § times 
Caston 36stitches for center front and jointofirstside. Work stitches. The pocket stitches are worked in stockinette stitch Curr—With chestnut, knit 2 rows, work pattern as fot ; I 
s inches. Increase 1 stitch each side every 2nd row § times. every row. pocket. Kr row. Bind off. 7 ; 
Cast on 6 stitches each side. Increase 1 stitch each side every sth row—Knit 12 mohawk * 2 chestnut, 4 mohawk *. Scarr—Cast on 32 stitches with chestnut. Knit 2 rows. 
2inches 4 times. Work 5 incheseven. Knitevery 3rdand4th Repeat between *’s once, ending 2 chestnut, 23 mohawk, Work pattern as for pocket. Knit 4 rows chestnut. Knit 
stitch together across row (75 stitches). Knit plain 7 rows. repeat between *’s twice, 2 chestnut, 12 mohawk. _ plain with mohawk for 46 inches. Make border same as 
other end. Bind off. 














“), Commence pocket and opening through which to run scarf. 
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Above at the left, Style 18Y2, round neck and knee-length 
union suit, so skilfully knit that it makes a perfect foundation 
for the thinnest frock. This 
union suit represents one of 
many individual Carter 
styles. In the panel above 
at the right is Style 19, 
especially designed for an 
out-of-door costume. Note 
the roomy seat and how it 


is closed. 
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F a million well-dressed women agreed that they had at 

last found some sensible, comfortable and fashionable 
winter underwear, wouldn’t you be inclined to think it 
might be worth looking into? In fact, wouldn't you 
actually want to see it, and know why a million women 
had chosen it? 

It is Carter’s Knit Underwear—as modern as your 
latest frock, yet warm, snug, and very comfortable. Every 
feature of the latest styles is provided for. Our expert 
designer studies the advance fashions in outer garments, 
and for each one she has created just the right foundation 
in undergarments. 

Every Carter garment is expertly cut. Each new style 
is tried on a living model. Whatever position the model 
naturally takes, the garment is adjusted to fit with ease 
and smoothness, exactly as a dress is tried on and fitted. 
The result is a garment that is known for its superior fit. 


Special multi-needled knitting machines 


Not only does this careful fitting give Carter’s a correct- 
ness of cut that is unique, but the knitting machines on 
which the fabric is made have so many needles that the 
fineness and exactness of the knitting give an elasticity 
that is of great importance. 

No feel of pulling or binding in a Carter suit! Nor does 
it stretch out of shape as you wear it. Its perfect structure 
and great elasticity allow it to spring back into form 
instantly, with the result that it never becomes uncom- 
fortably loose. All of these details are especially important 
in winter underwear, for it means that under your fashion- 
ably cut clothes you can wear underthings that are warm 
and comfortable. 


Added comfort and wear 


You will love the very feel of Carter’s! It is made from 
only the most superior grades of material. After the cloth 
is knit it goes through a series of washings in pure soap 
and water and then through a special Carter process which 
practically equals sun-bleaching, leaving it immaculately 
clean and most attractive in appearance. 

Added to expert workmanship are such details as rein- 
forced buttonholes, buttons sewed on to stay, seams 
especially stitched so that they can be guaranteed against 
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Both single and double-breasted 
vests for babies are shown, because 
they are equally in demand. Car- 
ter’s vests are chosen by millions 
of mothers. 








In the oval above is shown one of the 
most popular Carter models, Style 30/2. 
Bodice top combination, with shoulder 
Straps in just the right place, as they 
always are in Carter’s. 


Girl’s union suit, Style 15. Car- 
ter’s underwear is so soft and 
silky that your children will 
never complain of its being 


prickly! 











Men’s union suit, Style 14. Stretch 
a Carter union suit way out, then 
let itgo! And back it springs into 
its original shape, even after 
months of wear. 
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Women’s union suit, 
Style 15, ankle length 
with full-lengthsleeves, 
will keep you warm 
and comfortable on 


the very coldest winter 

















day. Slim and smooth 
fitting, it is extremely 
desirable for winter 




























breaking and ripping. Then in many of the models you 
will find the double crochet edge that is exclusive with 
Carter’s. It is this attention paid to details that makes 
Carter’s so satisfactory and economical. 


For every occasion — the correct underwear 


Whether you are looking for underwear for evening or 
for daytime, you are sure to find it in Carter’s. And not 
one model for each occasion, but an unusual choice for 
each occasion, in all weights of cotton, cotton and wool, 
wool, silk and wool, and knit silk. There are models 
especially designed for winter evening wear, soft and sheer, 
yet cozily warm. Then the extreme is a Dutch-neck, 
ankle-length model, to wear under your out-of-door cos- 
tumes. Even these heavier weights are so skilfully knit 
that they follow the lines of your figure exaetly, and fit 
without unnecessary fullness or wrinkling. 


For each member of your family 


Not only can you get Carter’s in any style you like, but 
there is also a wide variety of styles for men, for children 
and for babies. 

Men like Carter’s because they can simply put it on and 
forget it. Its special elastic knit yields with every movement 
of the body, but always springs back to its original shape. 

Mothers appreciate Carter’s for children, because of its 
many carefully planned details, such as reinforced button- 
holes and the buttons securely sewed on. Then of course 
there is the standard Carter vest for little babies, chosen 
by millions of mothers. 

When you are shopping be sure to look at Carter’s 
Knit Underwear. 

THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Home Office: Needham Heights, Mass. 


Mills also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 
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Above at the left is Style 192 in a girl’s 


model. At the right is boy’s model Number 
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Carter’s mt Underwear 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Men’s union suit, Style 15. S 
reinforcements, a roomy seat th 


cially knit cuffs, a soft springy fabric that yields to every 


movement — men are enthusiast 
piece suit 
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From the founda- 
tional quick dough 
many dainty con- 
coctions can be 
fashioned. Use 
standard measur- 
ing utensils and 
level measurements. 


Make tt of Quick Dough 


cA Standard Formula -Mastered is Time and -Material Saved 


s}00D products which have 
flour or a mixture of flour 
with some other grain as 
their foundation, are divided 
like ancient Gaul into three 
parts. Dough is the second 
of these divisions, and is 

2S = very important, because it is 
of dough that bread, the staff of life, is made. 
However, dough may comprise so many other 
things than the material for bread making 
that to possess a complete knowledge of each 
of its various types, for what they may be 
used and how they are prepared, should be 
one of the housewife’s most valuable assets. 

Every type of dough must contain these 
four ingredients: Flour, or its equiva- 
lent in other grain products, liquid, 
salt and leavening; to these may be 
added, according to the type of prod 
uct to be made, shortening, sugar 
and eggs. These additions or embel 
lishments, together with the sort of 
leavening agent employed for lighten- 
ing the dough, determine the subclass 
to which the finished product will 
belong. If yeast is selected to leaven 
the dough, a small amount of sugar 
and perhaps a little shortening added, 
the product, correctly made, becomes 
bread; if more shortening, more 
sugar, with an egg possibly, are com 
bined with the yeast-leavened mass, 
we have rolls or rusks, 
or some variation of 
these very good prod 
ucts. If baking pow 
der is chosen as the 
leavening agent, and 
shortening added, our 
hot oven will turn out 
biscuits or some of their 
modifications; and so 
on, through the whole 
category of flour mix- 
tures. 

Therefore, at first 
glance, the subject of 
doughs may appear 
rather complex; but, as 











By Mary D. Warren 


in other forms of cookery, it may be analyzed 
and subdivided, and so dissected that finally 
when one has reached the fundamentals of 
the matter it is as easy as A BC. To make 
the problem more definite and comprehen- 
sible, the general subject of dough may be 
divided into two classes: The doughs which 
are raised or leavened with baking powder, 
or with soda combined with baking powder 
or cream of tartar; and the doughs raised with 
yeast. Here we will consider only the first 
group, which is by far the largest and, doubt- 
less, the one most often used by the modern 
housewife. 
Doughs leavened with either baking pow 

der, or soda and baking powder or cream of 








tartar are termed quick doughs. They may 
be made with either sweet or sour milk, or 
cream, or buttermilk, or water, for their liquid; 
and, because of their nature, more leavening 
will be required to each cupful of flour than 
is required for the same amount of flour in 
preparing batters. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that the doughs, being stiffer, more 
compact, the carbon dioxide created by the 
baking powder or other agent cannot work so 
readily as in the thinner batter; therefore, 
unless enough leavening to lighten the mass 
and enough heat to enable the leavening to 
accomplish its work quickly are supplied, the 
gases will be dissipated in the oven before the 
product is light, and as a result the texture 
will be poor, the biscuit or whatever 
else is under way will be heavy and 
flat and most unappetizing. 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
to each cupful of flour is a good rule 
to remember when preparing quick 
doughs, with one-half teaspoonful of 
salt added; and for the liquid, from 
three-fourths to one cupful will be 
required. The dough should be as 
soft as it can possibly be managed. 
Therefore in mixing it add the liquid 
slowly, stirring the mass well, for the 
softer the dough the more fluffy and 
delicate will be the finished biscuits 
or whatever form the dough is to 
take when it is baked. 

The quantity of 
shortening may be left 
somewhat to one’s own 
discretion, though at 
first while one is learn 
ing the art of dough 
making it will be wise 
to cling to the rule of 
not more than two 
tablespoonfuls of short 
ening to each cupful of 
flour. Later one may 
wish to make a richer 
dough; then more lard 
or butter may be added. 


(Continued on Page 1 32 





Baking powder biscuits are the result of the foundational quick dough. Sift together carefully the flour, baking powder and 
salt; then work in the shortening, using two steel knives or the very tips of the fingers, if they are nimble; add the milk 
Turn out on a well-floured board or table-top, toss with the spatula; pat or 
roll lightly to desired thickness, cut into shapes, put on a greased pan, and bake at 450 degrees F. for about twelve minutes. 


gradually, stirring the mixture with a spatula, 



































Means the product 
of the 


Rich Bros.Cereal Co. 





“You never tasted 
Oats like these” 


Whether by chance, fortune, or 
whatever you choose to call it, 
3-Minute Oat Flakes has a 
matchless flavor, deliciously dif- 
ferent from any other oats. 


While perfecting a new process 
for making a flake that would 
cook quickly, this flavor was sud- 
denly discovered. The new method 
of treating the grain had done 
even more than the makers ex- 
pected; it had brought out to the 
very fullest extent the hidden 
richness and sweetness. 


In the new and exclusive process 
the flakes are also made easier to 
digest, by dextrinizing the starches 
—that is, breaking down the 
starch cells in the oats. 

Try this delicious, flavory, easily 
prepared dish today. The whole 
family will like it. 


A Hot Breakfast in a Jiffy 
There is no tedious preparation required 
to cook 3-Minute Oat Flakes—it is all 
over in 180 seconds. Give the kiddies the 
benefit of a hot breakfast every morning. 


A Pound for a Dime 
(Except in the Far West) 
3-Minute Oat Flakes gives the greatest 
cereal food value obtainable. Try it 
today. Almost any independent grocer 
can supply you. 


RICH BROS. CEREAL Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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“Salt’that burns your lips 


is not pure salt 


‘There's a vital difference in salt 
that you who cook should know 


Salt on an ear of corn, on a stalk of 
celery, on pop corn or nuts—how often 
you’ve had it burn your lips and sting 
your tongue! 

You think it is the salt. But pure 
salt, a chemist will tell you, is mild; it 
does not have that bitter tang. 


What it really is that burns 


It is the impurities that ordinarily 
come in salt that give the strong harsh 
flavor. And salt, in its natural state, 
is always mixed with impurities. It is 
never all salt. 

Two of the common impurities 
scientists have named magnesium and 
calcium chlorides. Salt makers de- 
scriptively call them bittern. 

Another substance is gypsum or cal- 
cium sulphate, the lime from which 
plaster of Paris is made. 


Impurities kill delicate 
flavors 


Such foreign substances in salt, you 
can readily see, must kill the natural 
delicate flavors of food instead of en- 
hancing them as salt should do. 


It is the salt maker’s job to produce 
salt that is free of impurities. 


How thoroughly the makers of 
Diamond Crystal do their work is 
evidenced by great hills of impurities 
taken from nature’s best salt—some 
6000 pounds a day being removed by 
their exclusive purifying process which 


makes Diamond Crystal ‘The Salt 
that’s al] Salt.” 


And this process also makes Diamond 
Crystal in the form of delicate flakes, 
not in hard, gritty cubes. So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves more quickly, just as 
flakes of snow dissolve more quickly 
thanlumpsofhail. Itmelts completely 
into your foods, bringing out their 
natural flavors rich and full. 











The same process that makes Diamond Crys- 


tal exceptionally pure also makes it in flakes, 
lelicate like snow. Ordinary salt is cubical in 
grain and hard like hailstones. So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves more quickly, blends more 
readily into foods to bring out natural flavors 


Ask for Diamond Crystal the next 
time you buy. Notice how freely it 
pours. See how white its flakes are, 
how pure white. Then put some on 
your tongue and see how pure it tastes, 
how free from bitterness it is. 


Ordinary “salt’’ will no longer seem 
fit for your table, for your cooking, 
when once you have used this finer, 
purer kind. 


Diamond Crystal comes in handy 
packages and in bags. Write to the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Michigan, for interesting free booklet, 
**One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” 


Diamond Crystal 


“The Salt 
thats 


For table use many) 
people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Sait in 
handy cartons... If it 
isn't Diamond Crys- 
tal it isn’t Shaker 





we Salt 


Ss Diamond Crystal Sali + 


is also sold in cotton 

bags. If your grocer 
= cannot supply you 
write the company 
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It’s an excellent idea to keep on hand a supply of homemade tomato sauce for quick 
and immediate use, or it may be canned for future use during the winter months. 


The Last (all for Summer Vegetables 


By Florence Tarr EATon 


These recipes have also been tested in our own kitchen 


Fa ANY of the late fall vegetables are 
@ivery delectable, and even the 
homely “roots,” which, with 
1 #i squash and cabbages, formed the 
: a sole vegetable dependence of our 
grandmothers’ tables, are, when attractively 
cooked, both appetizing and delicious. Oc- 
tober, however, practically sees the last of 
the delicate garden products. It behooves us, 
therefore, to enjoy to the full the distinctively 
summer vegetables, so soon to be routed by 
Jack Frost. 

Corn and tomatoes are particularly valua- 
ble products at any time; but in October 
I never let a day pass without enjoying both 
in some form or other. Tomato sauce is an 
excellent ice-box supply, and it is a good idea 
to keep it on hand during the rest of the sea- 
son. With its aid many very delicious dishes 
may be prepared extemporaneously in case 
of unexpected guests. 






Tomato Sauce of a particularly savory 
kind may be prepared by trying out one 
tablespoonful of finely minced fat salt pork, 
in which sauté one-half each of a small 
carrot, turnip and green sweet pepper, one 
small onion and a bit of smarty pepper—all 
finely minced—for about five minutes. Add 
three quarts of cut-up tomatoes— un 
skinned—two cloves and a sprig each of 
parsley and celery; cover and cook until soft— 
about three-quarters of an hour. Remove 
parsley and celery, and rub all possible 
through a sieve. Return to stove, season 
highly with about one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, and pep- 
per and cayenne depending upon the amount 
of smarty pepper used above; let boil up. This 
sauce may be canned, boiling hot. When 
used it may be enriched by thickening very 
slightly with one teaspoonful of butter melted 
with half a teaspoonful of flour to a cupful of 
the sauce. During the tomato season I con- 
sider this sauce a real staple. 


Corn AND Tomato Toast makes a nice 
luncheon or supper dish. Cut off left-over 
corn in required amount, add to one pint one 
teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of finely minced green 
sweet pepper, and enough very highly sea- 
soned stewed tomato to moisten liberally— 
about two cupfuls; let come to a good boil, 
then heap on rounds of hot buttered toast 
that have been covered generously with 
grated cheese; garnish and serve at once. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS PIQUANT. Prepare re- 
quired amount of Brussels sprouts and soak 
in salted water fifteen minutes; boil until 
tender, salting the last part of the time, and 
drain well. - Place in a buttered baking dish 
and pour over enough highly seasoned to- 
mato sauce to moisten well; combine lightly, 
grate cheese over the top, and set in a hot 
oven until slightly browned. 


CAULIFLOWER, CHEESE SAuce. This is a 
good way to cook small or imperfect “flow- 
ers”; they should, however, be delicate and 
well blanched. Break into flowerets, wash 
carefully, and cook until tender, salting the 
last part of the time. Drain thoroughly and 
combine lightly with enough cheese sauce—a 
nicely seasoned medium white sauce in a pint 


of which is melted half a cupful of grated 
cheese—to moisten liberally, and place in a 
buttered baking dish. Smooth the top, grate 
more cheese over, and ornament with eighth 
sections of peeled tomatoes arranged in a 
wreath. Sprinkle tomato with salt and set in 
a hot oven until tomatoes are softened and 
top a rich brown. 


PoTaTo TURNOVER. Prepare two cupfuls 
of highly seasoned, liberally buttered mashed 
potato and beat thoroughly with one well- 
whipped egg. Spread in a hot frying pan in 
which a tablespoonful of butter has been 
melted and let the bottom brown. Sprinkle 
the top with about half a cupful of minced 
ham and just before taking up spread over 
one-half of the potato a cupful of cut-off 
cooked corn which has been moistened 
slightly with hot, nicely seasoned tomato 
sauce. Let it get very hot, fold it over, slip 
it off on a hot platter, garnish it with minced 
parsley and serve. 


PEPPER OMELETTE. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs very light, add a teaspoonful of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, three ta- 
blespoonfuls of cold water, a speck of pep 
per, and a tablespoonful each of minced red 
and green sweet pepper. Lastly fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites and cook as any ome 
lette. Fold, slip onto a hot platter, surround 
with a little hot tomato sauce, and sprinkle 
with a bit more of the minced peppers. 
Serve with hot corn cakes 


SMOTHERED CAULIFLOWER. Cook a fine 
head of cauliflower until tender, salting the 
last part of the time, and place in a deep but 
tered baking dish. Pour around and over it 
a pint or more of thick, highly seasoned 
stewed tomato to which have been added one 
or two tablespoonfuls of butter and a little 
grated onion. Cover with fine crumbs and a 
layer of grated cheese, and set in a hot oven 
until brown. 


Ritzt TomMaAtors. Cut rounds of toast, 
butter, lay in a shallow pan, and lay on each 
a thin slice of cheese. On each also lay half 
a peeled tomato, cut side up, which sprinkle 
with sugar, salt, pepper and finely minced 
green sweet pepper and onion. Put a slice 
of butter on each, grate cheese over, and set 
in a hot oven until the tomatoes are cooked 
and slightly browned. Top with a sprig of 
parsley or watercress and garnish with crisp 
bacon and serve. 


PEPPERS BRILLIANT. Select large, red 
sweet peppers, cut in halves lengthwise; re 
move seeds and parboil five minutes; drain, 
place in a buttered shallow pan and fill with 
half a pound of chopped fresh mushrooms 
which have been sliced and cooked five min 
utes iz « little melted butter, added to 
half a cupful of rice cooked meanwhile in 
boiling salted water and then moistened with 
tomato or cream sauce. Cover with fine 
crumbs, add a piece of butter to each and set 
in a hot oven until brown. For a very deli 
cious combination dish lay a steak, Hamburg 
steak or veal cutlet on a hot platter, sur 
round with a border of very small, liberally 
buttered white onions, and garnish with the 
peppers brilliant. 
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to Satisfy that 
‘Healthy App elite | 








To preserve the rich, natural flavor of 
pumpkins, apples, cranberries, or any 





of the delicious fall fruits, be sure to 
cook them in glassy-surfaced, food- 
acid-resisting, Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware. The preserving ket- 
tle and the saucepans, in any size, 
are handy utensils for such use. 


Crisp Autumn days! Sharp appetites! 
Father, Mother, children—all are 
eager for good, hearty meals these 
glorious days. Make the preparing 
easier for Mother and the girls, by 
using famous Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware—the durable ware. 


Cooking is easy and economical, be- 


cause this famous ware conserves heat. 


Cooking is safe, because the glassy, 
glossy enamel surface resists food acids 
and impairment of flavor. Cleaning, 
after the meal is over, is made easier, 
because of the smooth enamel surface. 
A kitchen furnished in this beautiful 
blue-grey wareisindeed a joy and pride. 


Seay Brn ate 












To introduce the famous ware into your iT 
home we'll send you this handy little sauce i 
pan, if you'll send us your dealer's name i" 
and a dime to cover postage and packing 


Famous Nesco Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware, in all sizes and styles of utensils, 
is sold at popular prices at leading hard- 
ware, housefurnishing, and general stores. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


& STAMPING CQO., Inc. 


New York Milwaukee i 
New Orleans Philadelphia t 


Ha wane 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 


Granite City, Ill. 
Chicago 


St. Louis 
Baltimore 


REOCO 
ROYAL 
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Used for 10 years on her fine Rugs 


Fifteen handsome oriental 
rugs —that have been beaten, 
electrically swept and air- 
cleaned by The Hoover once 
or twice weekly for the last 
ten years — are objects of fre- 
quent admiration in the 
charming home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. M. Acheson, 
Greenwood Place, Syracuse, 


New York. 


silent but eloquent testimony 
to Hoover care; for Mrs. 
Acheson never sends them 
out to be cleaned nor has a 
broom touched to them. 


“People occasionally ask me 
if The Hoover wears off nap,” 
she states. “My reply is that 
I cannot see where it has ever 
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hurt my rugs in ten years of 


Mechanics for the Flousewtfe 


They Will Save You Time,-Money or Effort 


By ETHEL 


TTACHING A WIRE TO A PLUG. 
While waiting for your electrician, 


sometimes it is most convenient to 
know how to attach to a socket a wire which 
needs to be cut off because of the wear and 
tear on its outer surface, or because you want 
to attach it to another sort of 
socket or plug. 

Slide off, don’t pull cff, the 
plug from the outlet. Turn 
the plug toward you and 
you will see two little 
bright screws. Look 
at them well and you 
will see that the wire 
is divided into two 
branches and that 
around and under 
each little screw is 
nestling one branch 
of the wire, and that 
around each bit of wire 
as it enters the plug up 
to the point 
where it divides 
and cuddles 
underthescrew, 
it is wound with 
rubber. After 
this visioning, 
unscrew —your 
sewing-machine 
drawer will fur- 
nish a screw 
driver of just 
the right size- 
each screw and 
remove the two 
branches of 
wire, which are 
really two 
strands of deli- 
cate wire fila- 
ments. If the 
wire is in good 
condition insert 
it into the new 
plug and gather up closely 
the tiny strands of each 
wire branch—don’t let bits 
of one branch stray across 
and touch the other—and 
screw them down in the 
plug as you saw it in the be- 
ginning. If you 
see the w ire is in 
bad condition, 
cut back until 
the wire is per- 
fec t, strip off the 
outer covering 
with a knife as 
far back as nec- 
essary—about 
three inches, 
usually. Next, 
tie the branches 
in a loose knot 
which will tend 
to take some 
strain from the 




























R. PEYSER 


the screw and give yourself room to poke the 
wire that has come out back again under the 
screw. 


Re-Fustnc. In the drawer of what you 
use for your tool chest and general “glory 
hole,” it is a good idea to have a 
few fuses ready to be screwed 
into place—if perchance you 
can’t get your electrician 
if your fuse blows out. 
There is nothing to fret 
or worry you when this 
happens; it merely 
means a signal has 
been raised to protect 
you from overloading 
your electric circuit 
or that a short cir- 
cuit has occurred 
some place. When the 
blow-out happens, 
simply and easily 
switch off your 
electricity. I 
hope this switch 
is in your fuse 
box and will not 
chase you down 
into the cellar or 
up into the at- 
tic. Then after 
you have found 
what the trouble 
has been, screw 
off the old and 
screw on the 
new, even as 
you would screw 
anew lamp bulb 
into the socket 
of your fixture. 
Then switch on 
the electricity 
and all will be 
well. To sum- 
marize: See 
where the trouble began, 
switch off the current, 
screw out the dead fuse, 
which will look black and 
dead, screw in the new 
Remember, there is no 
mystery about a fuse; it is 
simply a low 
fusing (melting 
pie e of metal 
which when it 
melts indicates 
that something 
has gone wrong; 
that it refuses to 
stand up under 
an overload of 
electricity and 
therefore by its 
refusal to do 
anything but 
“fade away” 
cuts off the 
overdose of elec- 


By their beauty of color, 
length of nap and unworn 
appearance, these rugs offer 


constant usage, and the ex- 
perience of my friends has 
been the same—they are all 
perfectly satisfied.” 


terminal screws. 
Scrape off the 
rubber insula- 
tion from the 
wires nearly to 
the knot. The 


When wishing to attach a new wire to a plug, 


Tie a knot in 
the branches, bare the tips, bind with friction tape, 
coil wires around terminal screws, screw firmly 
and then insert into other half of separable plug. 


any woman can turn electrician. 


tric current be- 
fore it has done 
any harm. 

It is always 
wisest to call in 





The wonderful new light Hoover, with its easily connected 
| air-cleaning attachments, will be gladly demonstrated in 
| your home—without obligation—by any Authorized Dealer. 

Five to seven dollars a month quickly pays for a Hoover 

THe Hoover Company, North Canton, 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


Ohio 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 





rubber insula- 

tion must not get under the screws, of course, 
or you will have no electric current. Wind 
friction tape around the insulation on each 
branch as well as around the knot; pull the 
cord through the plug until the knot rests in 
the recessed part and then connect the bare 
section of the wires to the screws as above. 
Sometimes it happens that one of the wire 
branches slips from under the screws—then, 
too, you will get no current. So, sometimes 
when a device will not heat up or a light will 
not light after you have determined the de 
vices are in good condition, it would be wise 
to take out the plug from the outlet and 
see if the wires are correctly cuddling under 
the proper screw. If,one has slipped, unscrew 


your electrician 

aS soon as pos- 
sible, if you can’t locate the trouble, or your 
new fuse will probably go the same way. 


STRIKE WHEN THE WireE’s Cotp. I have 
known many a toast fiend to spoil her joy by 
striking the wire of her toaster when it’s hot. 
The thing that often happens when this is 
done is that the wire breaks apart and the 
toaster is consequently put out of commis- 
sion. If for any reason you must play with 
the toaster wires, let the toaster cool off 
first. 

Incidentally, too, a little brush is just the 
thing with which to clean the crumbs from 
your toaster. Either a pastry brush or a 
percolator brush will do the trick. 
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A beauty fo 
/ f Sa / 7 Ys , ‘}~ 7 i al 
new jorm Of Oeauty jor you) windows 
YROBABLY never before has there Women whose taste is expressed, in 
been so delightfully decorative a lace home surroundings, in the selection of 
for curtains as this new and strikingly things unusual, are joyously welcoming 
original creation from Scranton looms. the Scranton Lustre-Lace Curtain; not 
Scranton Lustre-Lace, so named be-_ merely because it is fashionably new and Curtain selection is made easy for you by this interesting 
cause of its brilliant sheen, is not excelled different, but because in its delicate trans- See ae eee ia: on tae eee ener 
in radiance by any woven silk. Due to parency, and soft, luxurious folds, it booklet. These illustrate new and authoritative treatments 
an exclusive Scranton process, it has a_ lends itself to window treatments that ecies celibaen Rekean comentbdatnnh aabine aette ear 
rich, shimmering texture which is par- are exceptionally artistic. Look for Service Department about it. 
ticularly its own. But this is not the Lustre-Lace Curtains at your favorite 
only charm of Lustre-Lace. It shows shop and consult the new Scranton Coun- 
i an airy distinction of pattern and weave ter Book. See also the Scranton Super- Sc 
that marks it instantly, to the initiated Filet Curtains, Shadow Laces, and Filet 
eye, as the work of master-weavers. Nets. They offer limitless choice. 
| 
‘ ~ ‘ 7 al an oie 
' LACE CURTAINS '\\\ || THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
4 |! Dept. 1-K, Scranton, Pa. 
: " e | | Please send me, without cost, “New Outlooks 
l | ; ie¢ ; y | for Every Home,” “Scranton Bedspreads 1 
j | C U R TA I N N ETS companion booklets 
= | Name 
1 ~ ~ Address 
1 | BEDSPREADS | 
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Ftostess Dishes from the Tea Rooms 





MIHERE are so many 
tempting and rather un- 
usual little dishes being 
offered in the tea rooms and 
tea shops at the present time, 
so many delectable bites and 
si more substantial savories, 
: zamvem} that the hostess in search of 
new and superdelicious dishes for serving at 
her own teas and luncheons and perhaps din- 
ners would find it a most enlightening experi- 
ence to take a trip about the tea shops of her 
town; such a trip I myself have just com 
pleted, and have discovered in my own city 
of Philadelphia many original and most in 
viting dishes, and many unusual and most 
alluring ways of serving old-time foods. 
Way out on Providence and Rose Tree 
Roads, in Media, the old, old county seat of 
Delaware County, I came upon the Rose Tree 
Inn Tea Shop, which is lovely and attractive 
all through the year, with its rose trees in sum- 
mer and its bowls of roses in cold weather. 








CHICKEN SHORTCAKE, as it is made in the 
kitchen of this tea shop, is most tempting and 
inviting and would make a charming lunch- 
eon dish for a home entertainment. For the 
cake portion one will require 
for six generous portions: 


2 Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 

Cupful of Bread Flour 

Teaspoonful of Salt 

Teaspoonfuls of Baking Pow- 
der 

¢ Cupful of Lard or Similar 

Shortening 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

1 Cupful of Rich Milk 

14 Cupful of Cream 


vt mb 


IFT the flour, salt and 

baking powder together, 
and chop or rub the shorten- 
ing into it; moisten with the 
milk and cream, making the 
dough very soft; then roll out 
a quarter inch thick and cut 
into twelve rounds three and 
a half inches in diameter. 
Meantime melt the butter, 
brush the pastry circles with 
it, and put together like sand- 
wiches. Brush the tops with 
the butter and bake in a hot 
oven, 450 degrees Fahren- 
heit, to a golden brown. 
Break apart, butter gener 
ously and spread with rich 
creamed chicken. Put to- 
gether in pairs, and pour 
more of the chicken over the 
tops of the shortcakes. Gar 


By CAROLINE B. KInG 


cherry or raspberry pie in season, with the 
clotted cream, may take the place of the 
apple pie. These pies are made in rather deep 
individual dishes, sma!l earthen affairs, say 
three to four inches in diameter. The pastry, 
which is very flaky and rich, is rolled out a 
quarter of an inch thick, and a rim of it is 
fitted about the edge of the dish; then the 
fruit, pared, cored or pitted as the case may 
be, is arranged in it, with a plentiful supply 
of sugar, bits of butter and a sprinkling of 
flour, with a few spoonf ils of cold water if 
necessary. Circles of the pastry are next rolled 
out and fitted over the tops of the pies, and a 
rose of pastry, made by rolling the dough 
very, very thin, then folding it into a many- 
folded square, gathering the edges into a stem 
and cutting crossways over the surface of the 
ball of pastry with a sharp knife, is inserted 
in the very center of the pie. The surface is 
then brushed with milk and the pie baked to 
a delicate, tempting brown. 

The clotted cream is prepared by scalding 
fresh milk very lightly, then allowing it to 
stand in a cold place for twenty-four hours, 





Apple pie with clotted cream, true to the name of the delightful tea room 
in which it is served, is topped with the most perfect of pastry roses. 





sugar, one egg and a quarter teaspoon- 

ful of salt. Cook over hot water till thick 

as jelly, chill well and whip in a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice and half a pint of 
whipped cream. For the salad itself select 
fruits that blend nicely, peaches cut in eighths 
pineapple—the canned is best—cut in sec- 
tions, a very little banana, for this fruit is 
rather strongly flavored, some white grapes 
halved lengthwise and freed from their seeds, 
a very few dates, halved and pitted, and a 
few sections each of grapefruit and orange 
Mix the fruits with a little of the dressing 


then heap on lettuce leaves, top with more 
of the dressing, and garnish with a few | 


ciously plump raisins and pecan meats 

If this salad is accompanied by such a 
sandwich as I learned at the Cozy Corner, it 
will be ambrosial. Maraschino Sandwiches 
are made of Boston brown bread thinly 
sliced, or occasionally of whole-wheat bread. 
Butter the slices generously and spread with 
this mixture: Cream two small or one large 
cream cheese with a tablespoonful or two of 
sweet cream, mix with two tablespoonfuls of 
maraschino cherries chopped very fine, and 
the same quantity of chopped nut meats; if 
the mixture seems dry add a tablespoonful of 
liquid from the maraschino 
cherries. Put the slices to- 
gether, press gently and cut 
into fingers or triangles. 

Down in the very heart of 
Philadelphia’s artistic center 
stands the cunning little 
Brass-Platter Coffee Shop, 
where any number of deli- 
cious tempting things may 
be found at luncheon or din- 
nertime. There is one stun 
ning dish which stands out 
from among the rest, how- 
ever, which its hostess calls 
simply Jellied Eggs. The 
foundation for this dish is 
one quart of lemon jelly made 
from gelatin, with only a 
quarter cupful of sugar 
added, and just a suspicion 
of cayenne and paprika. 
While the jelly is cooling, six 
hard-cooked eggs are cult in 
rings, one small bottle of 
olives are sliced, one or two 
pimientos and four slices of 
canned pineapple are cut into 
ornamental pieces or narrow 
strips. As soon as the jelly 
shows signs of becoming firm, 
the eggs and other good 


things are arranged in layers 


nish with a stuffed olive, na ld and the stiffening 

halved, or a disk of pimiento, jelly placed ibout the 

> weaetts of eave es ins _ , Chen the mol tawa 

or a little rosette of par ley. Jellied eggs is the simple name given to one of the most ishing ~ o . 

Serve a spoonful of sautéd pat” - . ° ig ag* ;, pees Nee chill and become very firm 
gelatin concoctions. It's made in layers and served with mayonnati gar Beker SF 

mushrooms, or fresh green ‘ . : In serving, it is sliced, plac 

peas, or asparagus tips, or a on lettuce leaves and accom 

crisply brown corn fritter, or panied by mayonnais 


some other seasonable vege- 
table bit at the side of the 
shortcake, and garnish with 
cress or parsley. 

For the creamed chicken 
cut the meat from a cold 
boiled or roasted chicken, 
which weighed about four 
pounds, into neat, small dice, 
reheat in a cream sauce made 
by melting four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, adding six 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt and a 
quarter teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and then stirring in grad- 
ually two and a half cupfuls 
of rich milk and half a cupful 
of cream. Cook until smooth 
and thickened. Add also, as desired, one 
small can of button mushrooms halved and 
one or more pimientos chopped. 


CountTRY PLATTER as served at the Rose 
Tree is very satisfying. It consists usually of 
excellent baked ham, country sausage and ap- 
propriate vegetables, but it is the dessert that 
gives the dinner its dash and individuality. 


AppLe Pre Witxa CLotrep CREAM it is 
usually, though peach pie, gooseberry pie, 





when the cream may be removed almost in 
one piece; it is beaten just a little to make it 
sufficiently liquid to be poured and accom 
panies the delicious little pie with a good- 
sized wedge of appetizing cheese. 


Cozy-CorNnER Fruit SALAD eaten in the 
chatty tininess of the Cozy-Corner Tea Shop 
on Montgomery Avenue in Ardmore is only 
one of the many good things which have 
made this shop popular. Beat together ver) 
well three tablespoonfuls of cream, three of 


Providence Cott ige, whi 

ilso out Media way, is an 
othe spot where one’s hunget 
or beauty as well as for food 
may be appeased. 


PROVIDENCE PUNCH is so 
good that it might well be 
co} ied by the hostess look- 
ing for something unusual to 
serve as a thirst quencher at 
her next little affair. Into the 
bottom of a tall, clear crystal 
tumbler goes a liberal dash of 


Maraschino sandwiches are certainly a different note in this field of orange ice, two tablespoon 
cookery lore. Daintily made, they are a delight to the eye and a won- 
derful accompaniment to afternoon tea or a real addition to any luncheon. 


fuls, I should say; over this 
two tablespoonfuls of fruit 
salad, made by cutting fresh 
or canned peaches, pears and 
pineapple in equal portions, into neat little 
pieces and marinating them in sugar or a 
sugar sirup for an hour, are placed; then come 
two or three tablespoonfuls of crushed ice; 
next a layer of fresh strawberries or rasp- 
berries, also sugared slightly, or maraschino 
cherries cut in pieces; then a squeeze of 
lemon juice, and the glass is filled with charged 
or still water, care being taken not to disturb 
the rainbow effect of the various layers 
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avor' 


Delight your 
home folks with 
the sweet flavor 
of sugar-cane. 
Give them 


The most popular 
flavor in the world 
is the flavor of 
sweet sugar cane. 
Domino Syrup 
brings you this fla- 
vor in a syrup of 
highest quality. 


FREE! 


We will gladly send 
you our Domino Syrup 
Recipe Book upon re- 
quest. Also our Sugar 
Etiquette Chart, Pre- 
serving Labels and the 
interesting “Story of 
Sugar.” Address— 
American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, 117 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


ace 


ol! 


Golden Syrup 


Amer; Sugar 
Refine Company 








Sweeten it with Domino 
Granulated, 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; 
Sugar-Honey; 
Molasses 



































ORE and more, women all over 
America are coming to appreciate 
how important is the scientific, all-the- 
year-’round refrigeration which Kelvina- 
tor supplies. Kelvinator fits right into the | 
ice compartment of the refrigerator you 





ee 





Kelvinator 
fits any 
Refrigerator 
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company comes ~ 
unexpectedly 





fruits, vegetables, salads, etc., etc., per- 
Kelvinator cold is several degrees below 


being 32°. You can always be ready for 
guests, with this remarkably efficient re- 
frigeration. It eliminates the ice man— 
but it freezes dainty ice cubes for table use. 
Kelvinator is simple, automatic, and costs 
comparatively little to buy and to operate. 


Write—and we will supply you a complete 
list of Kelvinator owners in your city. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 


2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


~ Kelvinator 


Electrical Refrigeration for the Home | 




















| incre 
You can always be | Agee, of Hallowen 
ready with ‘Kelvinator 
refrigeration ~ ~ ~ ~ 


: Bats Wi d Toadstool 
enchanting the guests as _—— 


they eat delicious concoc- 
tions concealed in the weird Sorcery Stew Witches’ Staffs 
words of the menu. , 
other days Bats’ Wings and 
Toadstools and Hobgoblin 
Brew might cause dismay, 
but they bring only thrills 
and shivers on this night 


on a witch’s broom. 





Either the table or the buffet may be decorated to represent all the magic charms of the 
hour. The very centerpiece itself portrays in miniature the old-time custom of bobbing for 
apples. The reflected candlelight, the fortune of the future,and all the other symbols are here. 


Brewing Magic for Halloween 


By GABRIELLE ROSIERE 


Hallowe'en Spread itself. Pare the apples care- 


fully and scoop out the 
centers, using the pulp to- 
gether with diced celery and 
Hobgoblin Brew chopped nuts to make a 
Waldorf salad. With this fill 
the apples heaping full, top 
Abracadabra with mayonnaise and sprin- 
kle with chopped nuts. 


Fairies’ Delight . P 
. 8 Spooky anchovy canapés 


Amulets Gnome Flip scattered over with truffles 


cut in tiny fanciful shapes 


when the witches have their wands umes to represent bats’ wings and 
last wild fling before All Cantraps Spells topped with a whole mush 
Saints’ Day and the Glori- room in the center, open 
ous Christmas. The magic the uncanny repast. 
charms of the hour appear in the table dec- Hobgoblin Brew is merely bouillon or any 
orations. There we find the hand mirrors good consommé. This precedes the en 
| in which one sees one’s future mate by the chanting Sorcery Stew of creamed chicken, 
golden candlelight at witching midnight. oysters and salsify. To make enough to 


The “bobbing apples” shimmer in a pan of _ serve twelve to fifteen people cut the meat 
have. Its dry, even cold keeps meats, water surrounded by glowing fruits or vege- from a four-pound chicken into small dice. 
tables, with small gleaming pumpkins amid _Parboil two dozen oysters in their own liquor 
glossy laurel and gay autumn leaves. Keys until the edges curl, and boil enough salsify 
fectly sound and fresh for days at a time. with strings for the water-glass test are placed to make two cupfuls when cut into small 
between the sets of three small dishes whose cubes. Reheat all together in two quarts of 

contents foretell the prosperity of the blind- medium-thick well-seasoned white sauce, 
the cold maintained by ice,— ice itself | folded inquirer; the clear water prophesying —_ using part of the strained oyster liquor in its 
success, the muddy water trouble, the empty making. Serve preferably in small earthen 

dish a year of lack. 
At each cover are the paired chestnuts _ bread sticks or Witches’ Staffs. 


ware bowls. Accompany this course’ with 


which when placed on the hearth predict The Abracadabra is followed by Fairies’ 
by their snappy actions the course of true Delight, a melon mold of orange jelly sur 
| love. Beneath them an orange Jack-o’- rounded by a macedoine of canned fruits and 
lantern card with quaint inked features re- served with whipped cream or a foamy sauce 
veals the name of the guest. A bewitching Amulets, just plain old-fashioned sugar 
title may be written before each name, as_jumbles, and Gnome Flip, your favorite fruit 
Witch Marion, Ghoul Tom, Vampire Mabel. punch served hot instead of cold, complete 


The familiar apple peel whose shape when the spread except for the accessories. For 


tials of one’s future mate, circles the golden ers for the Wands, while nuts, olives and 
candles inserted in the scooped-out apples bonbons are our familiar names for Runes, 
which form the abracadabra of the menu Cantraps and Spells 


Why not learn the facts from owners? | thrown over the left shoulder shows the ini- _ these select cheese straws or chocolate crack 





A centerpiece, also a part of the menu, is Goblin Rigmarole, presided over by a black cat 
Make the goblins from orange lollypops with chocolate-painted 
faces, marshmallow-bar bodies, feet and hats of chocolate drops, peppermints and creams. 
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4 1c ' 
at al T’S all in the way you begin the probes the pores and expels impurities. 
day! Refresh and invigorate the Just soap! Pure—wholesome soap. 
skin with Fairy Soap and you start White all through—the age-old sym- 
with the confidence that ultimate bol of purity. 
cleanliness gives. | 
mes sh ah And the oval cake! The handy cake! : 
Fragrant lather of shimmering white! Wears to a wafer without a break. 
Joy-lather, in a minute, that gently Economical, of course! 
ul 
d : \ . " : 
; It é aad It’s white! It’s pure! It floats! 
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Science Speaks! 


High Authorities ma 
Prove Remarkable Health 


Value in 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


AN exhaustive investigation and confirmatory tests just com- 
pleted by high scientific authorities, prove that Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine has remarkable health and food value com- 
bined with its many appetizing delights. 


These tests have proved that Knox Gelatine aids digestion, 
stimulates delicate appetites, promotes the healthy growth of 
children, corrects under-nourishment, and is an invaluable ad- 
dition to cow’s milk in infant feeding. 


As An Aid To Digestion 


Prepared as desserts or salads, Knox Sparkling Gelatine aids the di- 
gestion because of its action in softening the masses of other foods. 


For Delicate Appetites 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine is not only beneficial in itself, but it is an 
ideal conveyor of other wholesome foods to invalids, convalescents, 
and those who have “finicky’’ appetites. 


To Promote Child Growth 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine has been found to be unusually rich in na- 
ture’s essential protein element—Lysine, which promotes healthful 
growth. It is therefore of the utmost value in the diet of children. 


For Under-Nourishment 
As a corrective in malnutrition and under-nourishment, and in cases 
of rickets and scurvy, Knox Sparkling Gelatine combined with fruit 
juices is of great value. 


In Infant Feeding 
One of the most important facts proved by the investigation, is the 
value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine dissolved and combined in the right 
proportion with the milk in infant feeding. Ask your physician about 
this and write to us for the special pamphlet for mothers. 

















































FOR EXAMPLE: Here is one of many recipes so rich in nutrition 
that it is almost a meal in itself. It will serve eight people. 






Spanish Orange Cream 


') envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine Yolks of 3 eggs 2 cups of milk 
14 teaspoonful salt 1 cup orange juice 14 teaspoonful lemon extract 
lo cup sugar Whites of 3 eggs 


Soak the gelatine in milk ten minutes. Place over hot water, and when gelatine is 
dissolved, add sugar. Pour slowly on the yolks of the eggs slightly beaten, return to 
double boiler and cook until thickened somewhat, stirring constantly. Remove from 
range, and add orange juice, salt and lemon extract, then add whites of eggs beaten 
until stiff. Turn into one large or individual molds, first dipped in cold water, and 
place im ice box. (This will separate and form a jelly on the bottom and custard on top.) 

If desired, serve with whipped cream, or sliced oranges, peaches, bananas, pineapple, 
chopped figs or a berry sauce. If preferred, omit the orange juice and use an additional 
cup of milk, flavoring the cream with vanilla or any desired flavoring. 














“The HealthValue of Gelatine” 


The remarkable findings of this scien- 
tific investigation have been reprinted 
in a little book, ‘‘The Health Value 
of Gelatine.”” You can get it—free— 
together with Mrs. Knox's two recipe 
books, ‘‘ Dainty Desserts”’ and ‘‘ Food 
Economy,” by sending your grocer’s 
name and 4¢ for postage 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
“Always Highest Quality ’”’ 








Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
General Use 


Same Sparkling Gelatine 
with Lemon Flavoring 
in separate Envelope 



























Make it of Quick Dough 


Continued from Page 123 
s & 


The formula for a standard dough will now 
read as follows: 
2 Cupfuls of Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking 
Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 

34 to 1 Cupful of Sweet 
Milk or Milk and 
Water Mixed 


Should one find it more convenient to use 
sour cream or milk, or buttermilk, the dough 
formula will read thus: 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 


44 to 1 Cupful of Sour 
Milk ur Ruttermilk 
Baking Powder N. B. If Sour Cream 

14 Teaspoonful of Soda is Used but Half 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt the Quantity of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Shortening Will be 

Shortening Required. 

N EITHER formula the dry ingredients are 

all sifted together first, then the shortening 
is either chopped in with two knives or rubbed 
in with the finger tips until thoroughly in- 
corporated with them; the liquid is next 
poured in slowly, the mass being tossed about 
with a spatula until it assumes the soft- 
cough texture. Now it should be turned out 
on a well-floured board, patted into shape 
and rolled or patted out half an inch thick, 
when it is ready to be cut into rounds for 
biscuits, or for transforming into one of the 
other forms for which it is appropriate. 

Biscuits are cut into small rounds from the 

sheet of dough, brushed with sweet milk and 
baked in an oven of 450° F. for ten to twelve 
minutes. (All temperatures given are intended 
for use with an oven thermometer which can 
be placed inside the oven.) If a biscuit with 
less crust and more crumb is preferred, roll 
the dough proportionately thicker. Dump- 
lings such as are often served with chicken 
potpie or a meat stew are made from the 
same dough, using only half the shortening, 
and are cut in disks one and a half inches in 
diameter, dropped into boiling gravy, cov 
ered closely and cooked quickly for ten or 
fifteen minutes. 


Fruit DumpPLinGs, to be served as dessert 
with a sweet sauce, are made by rolling the 
same dough one-quarter inch thick, then 
cutting it into squares four inches each way. 
On each square a pared and cored apple or 


peach, or a spoonful of jam or jelly, or the 
same quantity of stewed and well-seasoned 
fruit is placed, then the dough is folded 
closely and securely about the fruit, and the 
dumplings are baked or steamed, then served 
piping hot, usually with hard sauce. 


JeLLy WHEELS are simply made. Roll the 
dough one-quarter inch thick, spread with 
softened butter, then with jelly, roll into a 
compact roll and cut in inch slices. Bake 
the wheels in a hot oven, 450° F., then sprinkle 
while hot with powdered sugar. 


CINNAMON WHIRLS are made like the jelly 
wheels, brown sugar and powdered cinna 
mon being substituted for the jelly. Chopped 
nut meats may be added to vary. 


SuoRTCAKES, the good old-fashioned kind, 
are made from this same dough formula, but 
one will add to the dry ingredients when 
sifting them one tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, and to the four tablespoonfuls of 
lard or similar shortening one tablespoon- 
fulof butter. Then proceed in the usual way, 
and roll the dough out in a sheet about 
half an inch thick, cut it in two rounds, or 
in several small rounds if individual short- 
cakes are preferred, and spreading half the 
rounds with softened butter arrange the 
others over them, then bake in a hot oven, 
as above. To serve, split the shortcakes, 
butter lightly, put sugared crushed fruit 
between and over layers, and top with 
whipped cream. 


Scongs take us into more elaborate fields, 
but they are merely a form of this same quick 
raised dough. To the same foundation for- 
mula add three tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one well-beaten egg. Mix the sugar with the 
dry ingredients, the egg with the liquid, then 
proceed exactly as in preparing the plainer 
dough. Scones may be cut in diamonds, in 
scalloped disks, or they may be baked in layer- 
cake pans, each cake being brushed with a 
little of the egg and milk and sprinkled with 
granulated sugar before it is baked. Serve 
hot with plenty of butter. 


Ftostess Dishes from the Tea Rooms 


(Continued from Page 129) 


Very naturally one would expect any cook 
with so delightful a name as “‘ Cordelia Am- 
brosia”’ to serve something equally delightful, 
therefore when the cook at the Flying In Tea 
Room on Baltimore Pike, near the flying 
field, sent in a most sumptuous and attrac 
tive dessert which she called Peach Fancy, 
no one was unduly surprised. 


Peacw Fancy, which may be made of 
fresh or canned peaches, or strawberries, or 
any very nice conserved fruit, is such a pretty 
dessert for individual serving that it should 
certainly appeal to the woman who enjoys 
entertaining. For the foundation of the 
fancy one will require: 

1 Cupful of Shortening 3 Cupfuls of Pastry 

2 Cupfuls of Sugar Flour 

3 Eggs 2 Teaspoonfuls of 

1g Teaspoonful of Salt Baking Powder 

44 Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


REAM the butter and sugar, add the 

eggs beaten very light, and the flavor- 
ing, then the flour, sifted with the baking 
powder and salt, alternately with the milk, 
beat hard, and bake in individual layer-cake 
pans in a moderate oven, about fifteen min- 
utes. Bake in sheet pan and cut in circles 
with cutter, if you have no individual pans. 
Meantime cook together over hot water till 
thick, one cupful of milk, half a cupful of 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
pour over two egg yolks beaten, add one 
tablespoonful of butter, return to fire and cook 
a few moments longer, stirring constantly 
so that the filling will be smooth and creamy. 
Cool, flavor delicately with vanilla and 
spread over the cakes, then beat the whites 
of the eggs very stiff, add half a cupful of 
powdered sugar and beat again, very hard. 


I'lavor and spread over the cream filling, and 
brown very lightly in a slow oven. Cool the 
cakes, and top with whipped cream, unsweet 


ened, and garnish with slices of the fruit. 


CORNFLAKE MACAROONS are a teatime 
specialty of the quaint and alluring Bird in 
Hand Tea Shop on Montgomery Pike and 
Gulph Road, outside of Philadelphia. They 
will require: 

2 Cupfuls of 

Brown Sugar 
16 Cupful of Butter 
1 Egg 


1 Cupful of Coconut 

1 Cupful of English 
Walnut Meats 

5 Cupfuls of Cornflakes 


REAM the butter and sugar together 

and add the well-beaten egg, whip till 
creamy, chop the walnut meats coarsely and 
add them with the coconut to the mixture, 
then mix the cornflakes in lightly and 
quickly, and pile the mixture in little heaps 
on a greased baking sheet. Bake in a hot 
oven six or seven minutes, put together in 
pairs as soon as finished, and serve cold. 


SANTA DALLA MARION PLATTER is a din- 
ner or luncheon specialty of Les Rendezvous, 
a most artistic and unusual tea shop in 
Philadelphia’s Camac Street, the biggest little 
street in the world. To prepare it scald and 
chill round perfect tomatoes, then skin and 
hollow them deeply. Meantime prepare 
chicken salad, as usual, but adding to it 
chopped button mushrooms, chopped green 
pepper and chopped pimiento, to color well. 
Moisten with mayonnaise dressing. Fill the 
tomatoes, place on lettuce leaves and gar 
nish with a circle of halved stuffed olives, 
surround these with a second circle of thinly 
sliced cucumber pickle, and dot here and 
there with flecks of spiced pickled beet. 
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ripened in the glorious sunshine. 


leaves. 





carefully 
your enjoyment. 

Health authorities, dietitians, moth- 
ers, all recognize the necessity for the 
liberal use of fruits in the daily diet. With 
an abundance of easily digestible fruit 
sugar, essential mineral salts, needed 
vitamines, valuable fruit acids and 
mildly laxative effect, California Buu 
Risson Dried Peaches and Figs play 
an important part in every menu. Their 

value as a balancing element and 
natural regulator is universally ac 
knowledged. 

Then, too, Biue Risson Dried 
Peaches and Figs offer such variety in 
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\ AND FIGS 


In California’s widespread valley orchards, rosy-hued peaches have 
Kigs, too, plump with delicious good 


ness have been picked from their hiding places among the dark green 
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California’s climate, giving unsurpassed flavor to these finest of fruits 
also prepares them so that you may enjoy their health-protecting 
health-creating qualities the year around. For 
pon Dried Peaches and Figs are dried on sun pthc ote trays—slowly, 
and all their natural stored-up goodness is retained for 


California BLut Ris. 


sauces, puddings, pies, cakes, and un 
usual desserts, that men, women and 
children alike find them always appetiz- 
ing, always enjoyable. 

California Biue Risson Dri 
Peaches and Figs are so beneficial, so 
essential to health, and so readily avail 
able at grocery stores everywhere, that 
every family in America can enjoy the 
health protection they furnish. 

Always insist on California Buu: 
Rippon Dried Peaches and Figs. It 
is the mark of quality, purity and clean 
liness. 


PRODUCED AND PACKED BY THE 


Over 8500 Grower Members 
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gt Che fruit sugar it contains is 
asily digested and quickly turned int 


energy for the day’s work. You will fee 


better if you establish this healthful 
morning habit. 


Y io 
Stewed Kies 
Made from Dried Figs 


nown t lietitians than stewe fig 
| lt al as a breakfast lish, Californi 
Dried Figs are now packed under a new 
process that prevents the loss of th 
ural fruit sugar. They are s 
cious you will enjoy them 
ms, in sauces, cakes, pies, 


and desserts. Dried figs ar as\ 


CALIFORNIA PEACH AND FIG GROWERS 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Say It With Comfys 


“(YY 7ELCOME HOME” takes on a 
\W deeper significance, especially on 
a cold,rainy night,when there isa pair of 
Comftys handy to back up your greeting. 


If they are genuine Comfys, the satisfaction they 
give goes further than mere comfort to the feet. 
They please equally because of the remarkable 
way they keep their shapely, smooth-fitting 
appearance, long after ordinary slippers become 
worn and “sloppy’’. 


For over forty years, since Daniel Green made 
the first Comfys, we have kept faith with the 
American public by staunch adherence to the 
highest standard of workmanship and mate- 
rial. If you could see how carefully they are 





a 


made, how jealously our standards of material 


and inspection are guarded, you would cease to 
wonder that genuine Comfys will outwear two ; 
or three pairs of ordinary slippers, and maintain i 
their good looks to the last. } 





The most important thing to remember when 
you buy felt slippers is the famous Daniel Green 





label, found in each pair of genuine Comfys. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 


New Yorw SAtes Orrice: CuicaGco SALES OFFICE Boston Saces OFrict 


116 East 137TH St 18g West Mapison S1 10 Hicu S1 


Daniel Green’ ~ 


Comfy 
slippers 


(G) Daniel Green) “When Buying Slippers 


Say That You Mean— 
Comfys Made Only by 


Daniel Green.” 
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We also make an attrac- 


tive line of Comfy Bou- 
doirs, D’Orsays and 
Mules in many shades 
of Satin, brocade and 
various leathers. Also 
luxurious Motor and 
Breakfast Boots. Look 
for our name on the sole 


of each slipper. 
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The Bonneted Hornets 


(Continued from Page 78) 


day, also faced about and stared. Nobody 
knew what it meant, as they watched them 
divide into four squads around the four sides 
of the Square. 

Then the storm began. Dust and scraps 
of paper rose and whirled in the March wind. 
Smoke ascended from a dozen rubbish heaps. 
Drays rumbled. Little boys leaped and 
yelled like small, italicized demons in the 
mad confusion. And above all was heard the 
shrill voices of women directing the advance 
of civilization on this Square. The center of 
Hornetsville became formless and void. The 
very courthouse disappeared in this hurri 
cane of dust and smoke. Farmers rushed for 
their teams. Mules brayed and kicked. 
Merchants closed their doors. Men, holding 
their hats, fled and bumped into other men 
also fleeing. 

Now and then the pink face of some 
woman appeared for a moment between the 
wind waves of dust and then disappeared 
like a little bonneted fury. 


R. JERRY SNOLLYGOSTER was a 

lawyer by profession, but by vocation 
he had been the political boss of Hornetsville 
for twenty years. He was amorphously fat 
and walked with a sort of pacing step, not 
rapidly, but merely to balance his huge bulk 
on his thin legs. He was on the way to his 
office this morning when he smelled some- 
thing, the fumes of scorching leather, burn- 
ing papers and resinous wood. He halted, 
looked up and saw a great bowl of brown 
dust shot through with columns of smoke 
above the Square. Then he saw this thing 
coming to meet him, a billow of remnants of 
all things, rolling toward him. He rushed 
forward, not knowing what might have hap- 
pened, and was swallowed up like Jonah in 
this dust whale’s belly. His eyes burned; his 
breath came in gasps. 

Quite by accident he ran into a swarm of 
little bonneted Hornets. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” he yelled. 

They regarded him hotly and sailed on 
with their skirts flying, like angry sizzling 
wings. He glared about him with popping, 
bloodshot eyes and started off again at a 
heavy pace until the whisk of a broom nearly 
upset im. “’Smatter?” he whooped. 

“You should know!” 
shrilled a feminine voice. 

He caught the glimpse 
of another fiery face with 
menacing blue eyes arid 
with a bonnet merely 
clinging to it by the strings 
tied under the chin. He 
thought he recognized 
Mrs. Tilly, but he could 
not be sure because, his 
hat flew off and he started 
in pursuit, zigzagging this 
way and that, only to see 
it cavorting high in the 
air until it disappeared. 


E WENT on bare- 

headed, merely feel- 
ing his way through the 
smoke which seemed to 
whirl and follow him 
every time he passed a 
blazing heap of rubbish. 
He was making for one 
certain place as a rat 
makes for a hole. 

At last he stumbled 
into Bartlett’s Meat 
Market. ‘What in tar- 
nation’s the matter?” 

‘‘Tt’s the women,’’ 
Bartlett growled. 

“What did you say?”’ incredulously. 

**T said, it’s the women,” the other shouted. 
“They’ve broke loose—cleaning up the 
town—may burn it up before they are done 
with it. Well, they better not come here,” 
raising his voice threateningly. 

Peering through the dusty gloom Snolly- 
goster saw Bartlett seated upon a high stool, 
holding a revolver in each hand, his dish face 
snarled, his black hair bristling and his 
butcher’s apron the color of yellow clay. 

““What d’ you mean?” he asked. Snolly- 
goster looked about him in alarm. With 
Bartlett hunched up back there holding his 
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guns, this was not a safe place. He had bet- 
ter get out of here. If those fool women 
tackled Bartlett something awful might hap- 
pen. But it was already too late to make 
his escape into the street. The noise out 
there had abated. He could see shadowy 
forms advancing, swishing and _ sibilant. 
What were they doing around that fire plug? 

Then he saw what they were doing. 

‘Look out!” he yelled, running past Bart- 
lett to the back door of the shop. 


HE next instant a four-inch stream of 

water struck the butcher with the force of 
a catapult, knocking him from the stool. He 
struggled in vain to rise. He slipped and slid 
on the greasy floor. He might have made it, 
but for the condition of this floor. He was 
down again, now on all-fours. The stream 
increased in force and volume, and played 
upon both him and Snollygoster, who was 
flattened by the force of it against the door 
as he struggled to wrench it open. 

He looked back fearfully at his companion 
floundering like a hideous human fish on the 
floor. He could see a double line of women 
bearing the hose nearer the open door, sol- 
emnly as the dead are borne. Mrs. Tilly 
alone showed animation as she directed the 
nozzle this way and that according to Bart- 
lett’s efforts to rise. Snollygoster tore at the 
door which was locked. If he did not get it 
open they were in danger of being drowned. 
The water was damming up rapidly. He saw 
Bartlett sit down in it and throw up his 
hands. The stream struck him in the face, 
and he went over backwards. 

At this moment the door yielded. He 
flung it wide just in time. They both rolled 
through on the flood, still.assisted by that 
menacing stream as the women entered the 
shop. The uproar in there at once became 
terrific with the thunder of overturned fix- 
tures and the hissing of waters. 

Outside in the alley theclouds of dust were 
lifting. Below two fat men revolved for a 
moment like barrels in the mud, then 
dragged themselves out of it and sat up. 

Bartlett was covered with mud and slime 
Virtue had gone out of him. He stared 
plaintively at the river still flowing through 
the back door, bringing with it meat, bones, 
everything, even the 
butcher’s block. He 
turned and looked at 
Snolly goster who sat 
gasping beside him. Then 
without a word they both 
arose and staggered down 
the alley ‘ 


remained 


ere 
4 of the meat market 


it twelve o'clock except 
the bare boards of the 
shop. I he se, h »wever, 
were clean. When Bart 


lett returned in the late 
aiternoon once more 
through the alley, he 
found a notice pinned in- 
side the front door. It 
was brief, written in a 
shaky feminine hand. It 
stated that whenever it 
became necessary for the 
health of Hornetsville, 
this market would be 
cleaned in the same 
thorough manner. The 
signature was collective, 
“Sanitary Committee.”’ 

There is in every com- 
munity, however small, at 
least one man of whom all 
other men are afraid. They may despise him, 
but they give him ground, believing on his 
record that he is bad and dangerous. Bartlett 
had enjoyed this infamous distinction for 
years in Hornetsville. But this is a fact, 
women are never afraid of such a man. His 
fists, the weapons he uses, cannot be used 
upon them. Itis not done. So Bartlett suf- 
fered extinction on this day. 

I claim that this also is prophetic. The 
town bully and the Snollygoster political 
boss, equally feared in a different way, are 
types that will certainly pass if women really 
perform their citizen duties. 
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nusual Beauty of Design 


$70.00. 
Ask for No. 233930. 


OR over sixty years the makers of 

Manning-Bowman electric devices 
have sought to excel in artistic design 
and fine finish, and for sixty years women 
have known Manning-Bowman as the 
quality ware. A Manning-Bowman elec- 
tric utensil is a handsome article and de- 





ha” Electric Table Stove, 
serves a place on dining-table or buffet. $12.50. Ask for No 
1410 


Manning-Bowman electric devices are 
equipped with the latest inventions for 
convenience, utility and economical op- 
eration. When you buy a Manning- 
Bowman you know you are getting the 
latest improved device. Remember— 
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Illustrated here are some of the newest 
and most popular M-B electric utensils. 


Table Stove—in the round shape, cooks three 


things at once, on top, and on the bottom 
with toast or waffles between 

Electric Waffle Iron—waffies are full sized 
and round to fit the plate Batter will not 
ooze out the sides Waffle browns nice and 
evenly 

Percolator—a vast improvement —makes 
coffee better and quicker Applies the heat 
directly to liquid—no waste heat, no waste 


current, economical to operate 
These and many other convenient and 
useful devices can be bought at electric 
shops, department stores, hardware 
stores, jewelers’ and gift shops. Ask also 
to see the famous Hotakold vacuum bot- 
tles, carafes and jugs. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum. 
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Electric Toaster, re- 
versible door, $8.00 
Ask for No. 1225 
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: his father-in-law of Mr. Blaine’s chances at 
= = —_ the ey te hing national convention; while 
" — 1 1 = Mrs. Savage shook her gloomy, handsome 
2 -- = : head and made evident her strong opinion 
= iw, ry ui iit that the episode was anything but closed. 
= mea! tl i} . There would always henceforth be hatred 
é iH between the two brothers, she declared to her 
daughter, whom she succeeded in somewhat 
Ti depressing. But as a prophet she ap- 
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How to have 
Window Drape 
Youll be hail f- 


Let this superior curtain rod and this 
book of up-to-date window treatments, 
solve all your draping problems. 


> CURTAIN 


RODS 


are the perfect window draping fixtures. 
The Flat shape gives sagless strength; insures 
erect headings, and neat artistic effects. The 
Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White Finish 
is guaranteed not to rust or tarnish and stays 
like new for years. 

By merely tilting, Kirsch Curtain Rods go 
on or off the brackets with greatest ease, yet 
never come down accidentally. 


There is a Kirsch Curtain Rod 
for every draping need 


Comes single, double or triple—for the simple window 
draping treatment, or the most elaborate. Made ex- 
tension style, or cut-to-length, to fit any window. It 
has helped millions of home-makers to have attrac- 
tive window draperies 





Sold by Better Dealers everywhere. 
See that you get ‘‘Kirsch’’ Curtain Rods—they in- 
sure good quality, durability, finest effects. Look for 
the trademark name “Zieh” on the carton. 

114 Prospect Avenue, 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers ef Kirsch Curtain Rods 
and Everything Best in Window Draping Accessories 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 555 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont 


Ask for and See that 


IM ACH Curtain Rods 





peared before long to have failed, 
at least in regard to the pre- 
dicted feeling between her 
two grandsons. Dan may 
have slept on his wrath, 
but he did not cherish it; 
and the next day his re- 
lations with Harlan 
were as usual. The un- 
armed neutrality, which 
was not precisely a mu- 
tual ignoring, was resumed 
and continued. It contin- 
ued, indeed, throughout the 
youth of the brothers; and pre- 
vailed with them during their attend- 

ance at the university at New Haven, whither 
they went in imitation of their father before 
them. The studious Harlan matriculated in 
company with his older brother; they were 
classmates, though not roommates; and peace 
was still prevalent between them when they 
graduated. Nevertheless, in considering and 
comprehending the career’ of a man like 
Daniel Oliphant, certain boyhood episodes 
appear to shed a light, and the conflict over 
little Sammy Kohn bears some significance. 


IT 


T WAS not altogether without difficulty 

that the older of the brothers graduated. 
Harlan obtained a diploma inscribed with a 
special bit of classic praise, for he was an 
“Honor Man”; but Daniel trod the prim- 
rose way a little too gayly as a junior and as 
a senior. Anxiety had sometimes been felt 
at home, tie knowledge of this was kept 
from old Mrs. Savage; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliphant were relieved of a strain when Dan 
was granted his degree at a most reluctant 
eleventh hour, and telegraphed them: 
























Rod pictured illus- 
trates the Kirsch pat- 
ented extension sec- 
tioninuse, withwhich 
rods of any length may 
be built up. 


Last prof to hold out gave up after I talked to 
him all afternoon and said I could have diploma 
if I would quit arguing. 


Thus the two young bachelors of arts came 
forth together into a pleasant world, of which 
they already knew somewhat less than they 
supposed they did. 

The world for them, in that day, 
newspapers were beginning to call 
siécle,”’ included rather sketchily London, 
Paris, Florence and a part of the Alps, for 
they had spent two vacations abroad with 
their parents; but in the main the field of 
action to which they emerged from the 
campus consisted of their own city and New 
York. 

No sooner were they out of the university 
than they began the series of returns eastward 
that was part of the life of every affluent 
young midland graduate. They went back 
for the football games, for class dinners, for 
baseball and boat races and commencement. 
New York was their playground as they went 
and came; and they remained there to play 
for months at a time. 
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Write for 


FREE [' WAS a pleasanter playground in those 
days than it is now, when even the honey- 
B k combed ground under foot has its massacres, 
0O and the roaring surface congests with multi- 
Tells all about Kirsch Cur- tude on multitude till fires must burn and 
tain Rods, but mostly it’s a patients must die, since neither firemen nor 
book of illustrations, pictur- doctors may pass. For the growth came 
=e Ce = upon New York as it came upon the midland 
information you want about cities, and it produced a glutted monster, 
materials, color schemes, able to roar and heave and mangle, but not 
ena Se. Sv ease to digest or even to swallow the swarms that 
book. Gladly mailed FREE. came begging to be devoured. In the change 
on request. there perished something romantic and 
charming, something that a true poet used to 

call Bagdad. 
So far as it concerned Mr. Daniel Oliphant, 
‘Olah 2 - aged twenty-six, New York was romantic 
Bagdad enough when the jingling harness 
began to glitter in the park and on the Ave- 
nue in the afternoon, and he would go out 
from the Holland House to see the pretty 
women, all beautifully dressed, he thought, 










(Continued from Page 6) 


and wearing clumps of violets or orchids as 
they reclined in their victorias, drawn by 
sleek, high-stepping horses. Dan liked to 
watch, too, the handsome grooms and coach- 
men in their liveries, with cockaded silk hats, 
white breeches, top boots and blue coats; 
they were the best dressed men in the 
town, he thought, and he often wished he 
knew whether they were really as 
haughty as the horses they drove, 
or only affected to be so proud 
professionally. 
In New York this Daniel 
took some thought to his 
own tailoring and haber 
dashing; he would even 
add a camellia to the lapel 
of his frock coat when he 
strolled down to lounge in 
the doorway of the great 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
stare at the procession of 
lovely girls from everywhere 
in the country, their faces rosy in 
the wind, as they walked up Broad- 
way after an autumn matinée. Then he 
would join the procession, a friend accoutered 
like himself being usually with him, and they 
would accompany the procession discreetly 
in its swing up the Avenue; sometimes leav- 
ing it, however, at the magnificent new Wal- 
dorf, where the men’s café had attractions for 
them. In truth, this congenial resort had too 
great an attraction for the amiable Dan, and 
so did the room with the big mirror behind 
the office at the Holland House. Moreover, 
when he spoke of Daly’s, he did not always 
mean Mr. Augustin Daly’s theater, though 
he preferred it to all other theaters; some- 
times he meant a Daly’s where adventure 
was to be obtained by anyone who cared to 
bet he could guess when a marble would stop 
rolling upon a painted disk. 


wooo 


F COURSE he made excursions into the 

Bowery, danced at the Haymarket after 
long dinners at clubs, fell asleep in hansom 
cabs at sunrise, and conducted himself in gen- 
eral about as did any other “‘rather wild young 
man,” native or alien, in the metropolis. 
There were droves of such young men, and, 
like most of the others, Dan frequently be 
came respectable, and went to a dinner or a 
dance at the house of a classmate; he was 
even seen at church in the pew of a Madison 
Avenue family of known severity. However, 
no one was puzzled by this act of devotion, 
for Lena McMillan, the daughter of the 
severe house, was pretty enough to be the 
explanation for anything. 

Her brother George, lacking the severity 
of other McMillans, and as unobtrusive as 
possible in advertising that lack, was one of 
Dan’s chance acquaintances during a Bag 
dadian night. At the conclusion of many 
festivities, the chance acquaintance mur 
mured his address, but Dan comprehended 
the unwisdom of a sunrise return of so flaccid 
a young gentleman into a house as formid 
able as the McMillans’ appeared to be when 
the nighthawk hansom stopped before it; 
and the driver was instructed to go on to the 
Holland House. Young McMillan woke at 
noon in Dan’s room there; shuddered to 
think that but for a Good Samaritan this 
waking might have taken place at home, and 
proved himself first grateful, then devcted. 
It was the beginning of a lifelong friendship; 
and he took Dan to tea in Madison Avenue 
that afternoon. 


OMETHING withholding about the Mc- 
Millans reminded their guest of his brother 
Harlan; and probably Dan would have de 
fined this as “an air of reserve”; but it was 
more than reserve, deeper than reserve, as in 
time he discovered. George McMillan alone 
seemed to have none of it; on the contrary, 
his air was habitually friendly and apologetic, 
possibly because of what he knew about him 
self and what his family didn’t. Mrs. McMil 
lan and her daughters failed to smile or offer 
their hands when George presented the good- 
looking young Midlander, nor did they seem 
to believe themselves committed to any effort 
to make the stranger feel at home in their 
long, dark drawing-room. 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Changing the Ideas of a Nation 


Advertisement No. 5 


Doing what never was done before 


O one ever dreamed that the human voice could be trans- 

mitted across the country without wires—and the radio 
did it. 
So it has been with many of the modern conveniences of house- 
keeping and the comforts of dress. No woman ever expected that 
a stylish shoe could be healthful and restful. And then the Arch 
Preserver Shoe demonstrated on the feet of millions of women, 
that comfort, health and style could be combined in the same shoe. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe offers these seemingly opposite advan- 
tages because of an exclusive patented construction that supports 
the entire weight-carrying part of the foot from heel to ball and 
prevents sagging and strain, yet permits of the smartest lines 
and fashionable heels. 


This patented construction includes not only a concealed built-in 
arch-bridge, but a distinctive moulding of the inner sole and an 
exact system of fitting that makes the bridge come at just the 
position where support is needed, while the ball of the shoe bends 
freely with the ball of the foot—the only place the foot bends. 


Only the Arch Preserver Shoe gives Arch Preserver Shoe results 
because the combination of distinctive features in manufacturing 
is absolutely exclusive. Smart styles for all occasions. Happy feet 
for all occasions. Enjoy both in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
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Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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Sold by 2000 dealers. Look for this Trade-Mark on the sole 
and lining. Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
There are seven patents embodied in Arch Preserver Shoe 
construction. These are vested solely with The Selby Shoe 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, for the making of women’s 
and misses’ shoes, and with E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Massachusetts, for the making of men's and 
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fv HE improved Sweeper- | 
Vac cleans, better eB 
ever, all types of rugs, thin 
ot thick. 


Its exclusive two-in-one feature gives 
really powerful suction alone or in 
combination with acorrectly speeded 
motor-driven brush. 


The Vac-Mop, an added feature, in- 
cluded only with the Sweeper-Vac, 
vacuum cleans itself as it mops by 
vacuum hardwood floors and lino- 


leum. 


A wonderful rug cleaner, plus the 
Vac-Mop and a most effective set of 
attachments, the Sweeper-Vac is the 
one vacuum cleaner to accomplish 
most housecleaning tasks. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
166 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 
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PNEUVAC COMPANY 
166 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 











Kindly send me, without obligation, descriptive 
literature of the SWEEPER-VAC and the VAC 
MOP, and also the name of your nearest dealer. 

















The -Midlander 


(Continued from Page 136) 


They gave him a cup of tea and a bit of 
toast, and that appeared to be the end of 
their obligation to a stray guest, for they at 
once continued a conversation begun before 
his arrival, not addressing themselves to him 
or even looking at him. Mrs. McMillan’s 
cousin’s husband, named Oliver, he gathered, 
was about to be offered a position in the cab- 
inet at Washington, and Mrs. McMillan 
hoped he wouldn’t accept, because Milly and 
Anna and Charlotte, persons unknown to 
Dan, would have to give up so much if they 
went to live in Washington instead of 
Boston. If it were an ambassadorship the 
President wanted Oliver for, that would be 
better, especially on Charlotte’s account. 

The guest began to have an uncomfortable 
feeling that he must be invisible; no one 
seemed to know that he was present, not 
even his new friend George, who was feeble 
that afternoon and looked pallid over his 
tea, of which he partook with no great hearti- 
ness. Dan could not help meditating upon 
what a difference there would have been if 
the position were reversed, with George as 
the guest and himself as the host. Dan 
thought of it: how heartily his mother and 
father would have shaken hands with the 
young Easterner, welcoming him, doing 
every reassuring thing they could to make 
him feel at home, talking cordial generalities 
until they could get better acquainted and 
find what interested him. But although Dan 
felt awkward and even a little resentful, it 
was not the first time he had been exposed to 
this type of hospitality, and he was able 
to accept it as the custom of the country. 
He made the best of it and was philosophic, 
thinking that the McMillans had given tea 
to a great many stray young men of whom 
they knew nothing, and saw once but usually 
never again. Also, it was a pleasure to look 
at Lena McMillan, even though she was so 
genuinely unaware of him. 


UTWARDLY, at least, she was unlike her 

mother and older sister. Mrs. McMillan 
was a large woman, shapely, but rather 
stony—or so she appeared to Dan—and her 
hair rose above her broad pink forehead as a 
small dome of trim gray curls, not to be im- 
agined as ever being disarranged or uncurled 
or otherwise than as they were. She and her 
older daughter, who resembled her, both 
wore black of an austere fashionableness; 
but the younger Miss McMillan had allevi- 
ated her own dark gown with touches of 
blue—not an impertinent blue, but a blue 
darkly effective; and, with what seemed al- 
most levity in this heavy old drawing-room, 
she wore Italian ear- 
rings of gold and 
lapis lazuli. Her 
mother did not ap- 
prove; no one ex- 
cept opera singers 
wore earrings, Mrs. 
McMillan had told 
her before the ar- 
rival of the two 
young men. 

Lena was some- 
times defined as a 
“* petite brunette,” 
and sometimes as a 
“nerfectly beautiful 
French doll’’; for 
she had to perfec- 
tion a doll’s com- 
plexion and 
eyelashes; but be- 
yond this point the 
latter definition was 
unfair, since dolls 
are usually thought 
wanting in animation, a quality she indeed 
possessed. Dan Oliphant, watching her, 
thought he had never before met so sparkling 
acreature; anda glamour stole over him. He 
began to think she was the most beautiful 
girl he had ever seen. 


OSSIBLY she became aware of.the favor 

with which he was regarding her, for al- 
though her shoulder and profile were toward 
him, and for twenty minutes and more she 
seemed to be as unconscious of his presence 
as her mother and older sister really were, 
she finally gave him a glance and spoke to 





him. “George tells me you’re from the 
West,”’ she said. 

“No. Not very,” he returned. 

“Not very West?” 

“T mean not from the Far West,” Dan ex- 
plained. “Out there they’d call me an 
Easterner, of course.” 

“Gracious!” she cried out incredulously. 
“Would they really?” 

Already he thought her a wonderful being, 
but at this he showed some spirit. “I’m 
afraid so,”’ he said. 

She laughed, not offended, and explained: 
“Oh, so you don’t mind being a Westerner! 
I only meant you people are so funny about 
rubbing in the letter r and overdoing the 
short a that no one can ever make a mistake 
about which of the provinces you belong 
in. I’ve been in the West, myself—rather 
West, that is. I didn’t care for it much.” 

““Where was it?” 

“Rochester. I believe you’re from farther 
out, aren’t you? Perhaps you can tell me if 
it’s true, what we hear things are like beyond 
Rochester.” 

“Things beyond Rochester?” he asked, 
mystified. ‘What things do you mean?” 


“At sorts,” she answered. “I’ve always 
heard that when you get west of Roches- 
ter every house has a room you people call a 
‘sitting-room,’ and you always keep a sewing- 
machine in it and apples on a center table, 
and all the men keep tobacco in their cheeks 
and say, ‘Wa/’al, no, ma’am,’ and ‘ Why, cer- 
tainly, ma’am,’ and ‘Yes, ma’am!’ Isn’t 
that what it’s like?” 

“Who told you so?” 

“Oh, I had a cousin who used to visit peo- 
ple out there. She said it was funny, but 
dreadful. Isn’t it?” 

“T wish you’d come and see,” he said ear- 
nestly. “I wish you and your brother’d come 
and let me show you.” 

“Good heavens,” she cried, “but you’re 
hospitable! Do you ask everybody to visit 
you after they’ve said two words to you?” 

“No, not everybody,” he returned, and 
on the impulse continued: “I’d ask you, 
though, after you’d said one word to me.” 
And because he meant it, he instantly be- 
came red. 

“Good heavens!”’ she cried again, and 
stared at him thoughtfully, perceiving with 
out difficulty his heightened color. “Is that 
the way they talk in the West, Mr.—uh——’”’ 

“Oliphant,” he said. 

“What?” 

“My name’s Oliphant,” he informed her 
apologetically. ‘“ You called me Mister Uh.”’ 

“T see,” she said, 
and as her attention 
was caught just then 
by something her 
sister was saying 
about Milly and 
(nna and Charlotte 
and Oliver, she 
turned from him to 
say something more, 
herself, about Milly 
and Anna and Char- 
lotte and Oliver. 
Then, having turned 
away from him, she 
turned not back 
again, but seemed 
to have forgotten 
him. 


HE son of the 
house presently 
took him away, the 
mother and her older 
daughter murmur- 
ing carelessly as the two young men rose to 
go, while Lena said more distinctly, “Good 
afternoon, Mister Uh.” But the unfortunate 
Daniel carried with him a picture that re- 
mained tauntingly before his mind’s eye. He 
decided to stay in New York a little longer, 
though he had written his father that he 
would leave for home the next day; he had 
been stricken at first sight. 
He could not flatter himself that she had 
bestowed a thought upon him; on the con 
trary, he told himself that his impetuosity 
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VERY woman can 
now permanently dye 
anything she wishes with 
the skill of an expert. 


Whether the garment is 
wool or silk, cotton or 
linen, or mixed goods, 
Tintex Fast Dyes give the 
same beautiful, rich color 
to all fibres. 


No need to ripout button- 
holes. No need to worry 
about results. Just follow 
the simple directions. 


















fintex 


AST DYES 





INTEX Fast Dyes may be 

obtained at your drug- 
gist or department store 
in six fashionable colors: 


Dark Blue Black 
Cardinal Red Navy Blue 
Dark Green Brown 


Dresses, suits, sweaters, 
draperies, etc., faded or 
soiled, can literally be 
made new again with 
Tintex Fast Dyes. And 
simply, too! 


For lighter, non-permanent colors 
there are the famous TINTE 
TINTS, in fifteen glorious shades. 
So simple to use that they “‘tint as 
you rinse.”” For silk underthings, 
lingerie, silk stockings, blouses, 
dresses, etc. 15c¢ a package. 


Canadian Agents 


Geo. W. Brown, Inc. 
183 Se. Paul St. West Montreal 
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Radically 
Different! 


A New Era of Corset 
Comfort Has Come 


Now women everywhere may have 

the beauty of a trimly corseted figure 
ithout the discomfort which has so long 
en associated with corset wearing. This 

new-type corset is bringing solid comfort to 

millions. There is no other like One 

exclusive, patented feature makes it so. Its 
ime is La Camille. 


An Effortless Flow of 
Cool, Fresh Air 


This new Corset is so made that it automat- 
lly “inhales” outside air with every slight 
dily movement. A twin row of specially 

apertures, which follow the natural 

of the , permit this “breathing” 
the wearer is never this 
it is entirely unobtrusive. 


signed 
spine 
conscious of 
Pric ed as 
iS $3, so that comfort may now be within 
reach of every woman. Insist on this 
nfort by demanding La Camille. 


FREE BOOK Called 


“Preservation of Beauty” 

ild astound the woman who has discarded corsets 
now what finally happens to the uncorseted figure. 
we have gathered the evidence between the covers 
1 tiny booklet which is yours for the asking. It rells 
tartling story. Write for your copy now—an extra 
oP for your daughter if you wish. You both should 

it. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. 


Aurora, Illinois 


a 


THE CORSET THAT BREATHES” 
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had made headway backwards; and he was 
as greatly astonished as he was delighted 
when George McMillan came to see him two 
afternoons later, at the Holland House, and 
brought him a card for a charity ball at the 
Metropolitan. ‘‘We had some extra ones,” 
George said. “Lena thought you might like 
to come.”’ 
“She did? 


the pattern of most of the men I know 
There’s something hearty about your looks; 
and I like your broad shoulders and your not 
seeming to have put a sleek surface over you 
At least it’s pleasant for a change.” 

“Ts that all?” he asked, a little disap 
pointed. “Just for a change?” 

“Never mind. Is there anybody 
your family besides your brother?”’ 

“Heavens, yes! To begin with, I’ve got a 
grand old grandmother; she’s over ninety, 


else in 


but she’s the head of the family all right! 
Then there’s my father and mother 
‘What are they 

like?” 


‘“*My mother’s beau- 





Why, I—I ——” Dan was 

breathless at once. 

“What?” 

“Why, I didn’t think she noticed I was on 
earth. This is perfectly beautiful of her!”’ 

“Why, no,”’ George 
assured him; ‘‘it’s ee 
nothing at all. We had a i i 
four or five cards we 
really didn’t know P 


what to do with. 
There'll be an awful 
crowd there, all kinds 
of people.” 

“Yes, I know; but 
it was just beautiful of 
her to think of me.” 
And Dan added sol- 
emnly: “ That sister of 
yours reminds me ofa 
flower.” 

“She does?”’ George 
said, visibly surprised. 
“You mean Lena?” 

“Yes, I do. She’s 
like the most perfect 
flower that ever blos- 
somed.”’ 

‘““That’s strange 
news to me,’’ said 
George. “Then maybe 
you'd be willing to come to the house to din 
ner and go to this show with the family 
Heaven knows I’d like to have you; it might 
help me to sneak out after we get ’em there 
You sure you could stand it?” 

“T should consider it the greatest privilege 
of my life,” said Dan 


‘} | EAVEN, but you’re solemn !” his caller 
exclaimed. “You make me feel at 





home—I mean, as if I were at home with my 
solemn family. Wait till you meet some of the 
others—and my father. He’s the solemnest 
In fact, they’re all solemn except Lena. 
There’s only one trouble with Lena.’ 

“What is it?” 

‘The poor thing hasn’t got any sense,” 
Lena’s brother said lightly. ‘Never did 
Never will have. Otherwise she’s charm- 
ing—when she’s in a mood to be!” 

Evidently Lena was in a mood to be 


charming that night; she sat next to Dan at 


the solemn dinner and chattered to him 
gayly, though in a lowered voice, for George 
had not exaggerated when he spoke of his 
father. If she was a French doll, she was at 
least a radiant one in her ball gown of heavy 
ivory silk, and it was a thrilled young Mid 


lander indeed who took her lightly in his arms 
for a two-step when they came out upon the 
dancing floor that had been laid over the 
chairs at the opera-house. “It was nice of 
you to send me these flowers,” she said, as he 
dexterously moved her r through the crowd of 
other two-steppers. ‘‘They’d tell anybody 
you’re Western, if ate else would. West- 
ern men always send orchids. But then, of 
course, nobody’d need to be told you’re from 
out there. You tell them yourself.” 

“You mean I always mention it?” 

“No,” she laughed; ‘“‘your dialect 
The way you pronounce r and a, and slide 
your words together.” 


does 


VE got a brother that doesn’t,”’ said Dan 
“He talks the way you and your fam 
ily do; he says ‘lahst’ and ‘fahst’ and calls 
father ‘fathuh’ and New York ‘ New Yawk,’ 
and keeps all his words separated. He began 
it when he was about fifteen and he’s stuck 
to it ever since. Says he doesn’t do it to be 
English, but because it’s correct pronuncia 
tion. I expect you’d like him.” 

At that she looked up and showed him an 
inscrutable depth of dark-blue glance that 
shook his heart. “I like you!” she said. 

“Do you?” he gasped. “You didn’t seem 

, that day I met you. 

"She laughed. “I didn’t decide I liked you 

till after you’d gone. You aren’t quite cut to 











j . ” ° ° ° 
_ ee ; tiful;’ Dan said. ‘“‘She’s 
ja just the loveliest, kind- 
hy ’ est person in the world, 

and so’s my father. 


He’s a lawyer.” 
“What are you?” 
“T’m nothin’ at all 

yet. So far, I’ve just 
been helpin’ settle up 
my grandfather’s es- 
tate. Somebody had 
to, and my brother’s in 
my father’s office.” 





ND do your grand- 
mother and your 
mother have sitting- 
rooms with sewing 
machines in them?” 
I wish you’d come 
and see.” 

“Do you?” She had 
continued to look at 
him, and now her eyes almost deliberately 
became dreamy. “I might—if you keep on 
asking me,”’ she said gravely. “I’m sure I'd 
hate the West though.” 

“Yes, you might come?” 

‘Ask me again tomorrow.” 

He was but too glad to be obedient, and 
asked her again the next day. This was over 
a table for two at a restaurant, on Lafayette 
Place, where she met him as a surreptitious 
adventure, suggested by herself and under 
taken without notifying her mother. It was 

Lochinvar courtship, she said afterward, 
thus implying that her share in it was pas 
sive, though there were indeed days when the 
young man out of the West found her not 
merely passive, but dreamily indifferent 
And once or twice she was more than that, 
puzzling and grieving him by an ine xpli abl 


coldness almost like anger. so that he cor 


sulted George McMillar 


couid be the matter 








Moods,” George 
ing but mood | i It 
does! IT 
times she'll treat you like ar gel ands 
times like the dickens. It doesn’t deper 
anything you do 


AN thought her all the more fascinating 

and put off his return home another 
month, to the increasing mystification of his 
family, for this month included the Christmas 
holidays, and Mrs. Oliphant wrote that they 
all missed him and that Grandma Savage 
needed him. The McMillans, on the other 
hand, were not mystified, and Lena appeared 
to be able to control them. The manner of 
her parents and her sister toward the suitor 
was one of endurance—an endurance that in 
tended to be as thoroughbred as it could, but 
was nevertheless evident. It had no discour 
aging effect on the ardent man, who 
took it as a privilege to be endured by beings 
to her. Besides, McMillan 
was helpful with the exalted family, for he 
showed both tact and sympathy, though the 
latter sometimes appeared to consist of a 
compassionate amusement; and once he 
went so far as to ask Dan, laughingly, if he 
were quite sure he knew what he was doing 

‘Am I sure?” Dan repeated incredulously. 
“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“T mean about Lena.” 

‘To me,” Dan said, with the solemnity he 
had come to use in speaking of her, “your 
sister Lena is the finest flower of womanhood 
ever created.” 


young 


so close George 
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And McCutcheon Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs 
| are famous the country 
over. The new catalog 
shows hosts of beautiful 
designs, desirable for gilts 
as well as for one’s own 


You have only to 












Reg. US Pat. Off 


Why don't You 
shop on 


Fifth Avenue.too- 


MeCutcheon's 
New Catalog? 


PPRECIATION of the beautiful, 

balanced by a sound sense of values, 
is what makes McCutcheon’s Linens so 
much desired. 

Whether you live a hundred miles away 
—or several thousand—you can shop with 
perfect satisfaction at “The Greatest 
Treasure House of Linens in America.” 
Send for our new Fall and Winter Catalog, 
and see the remarkable values in 
McCutcheon’s latest offerings. 


Table Linens— 
gloriously rich and 
sturdy weaves of 
lustrous Satin 
Damask in many 
new and exc lusive 





patterns. 


Exquisite Fancy Linens, 
for every occasion ; hand- 
worked and embroidered, 
in Luncheon and Tea Sets, 
Centerpieces, and Refectory 
Cloths. 





McCutcheon’s Comfortables, 
Pure Wool Blankets, Bed Linens 


Linen Towels are always of superb quality 





and 


and moderate price 


handkerchief box. 





Besides these Linen offerings, there are choice selections 
of personal apparel, ‘dainty Lingerie, Blouses, Redfern 
Corsets, Laces, Sweaters of Silk and Wool, and scores 
of other delightful personal accessories 
of distinctive smartness. 







May we send you 
our new Catalog ? 


fill in the coupon. 


Mail this 
Coupon 
today 
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)) YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY 






The 
Madrid 





ELECT your felt slippers as you do more expensive footwear. 

You will soon discover the difference between ordinary slippers 
and those bearing the Capitol trade mark. Make that well-known 
name your guide to quality, style and value. 


Capitol designers have conceived models to suit every taste. You 
will find just the slipper for which you are looking—in a variety 
of colors to match your rest-time wardrobe. The best of materials 
plus careful workmanship combine to give you a slipper that will 
wear well and keep its good looks. The soft, fleecy Capitol Lamb’s 
Wool Inner Sole and outer sole of leather bring you real comfort. 
Attractive models for all the family. 


At all good dealers’ 











[ SPRING HEEL | 


[ FELT PADDING | 


LAMBS WOOL |] FLEXIBLE LEATHER | 
INNER=SOLE [| OUTER - SOLE 








HOW CAPITOL FELT SLIPPERS ARE MADE 


The above illustration shows the unusual construction of the 
famous Capitol Felt Slipper. Uppers of high quality felt—an in- 
ner sole of thick lamb’s wool, as it grows 
on the hide, noted for its warmth and 
absorbing qualities—a spring heel—felt 
padding—and a flexible outer sole of 
real leather. 








Truly the slipper for comfort, style and 
value. 


Look for the trade 
mark stamped on the 
sole of every Capitol 


THE 
WILEY-BICKFORD-SWEET CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Slipper. Also found 
on the Capitol Lamb’s 
Wool Sole —for wo- 
men who “knit their 
own.” 
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Upon that his friend stared at him and saw 
that his eyes were bright with a welling mois 
ture, so deep was his worship; and George 
was himself affected. 

“Oh, all right, if you feel that way about 
it,” he said. “I guess it’ll be all right. I’m 
sure it will. You’re a mighty right chap, I 
think.” 

“T?” Dan exclaimed. “I’m nothin’ at all! 
And when I think that your sister could 
stoop—could stoop to—to me—why, I ‘ 

He was overcome and could not go on 

The end of it was that when he went home 
in February it was to acquaint his family 
with the fact of his engagement; and in spite 
of his happiness he was a little uneasy. He 
did not fear the interview with his father and 
mother; and though he disliked the prospect 
of talking about Lena with Harlan, who was 
sure to be critical and superior, he had learned 
to get along without Harlan’s approval. 
What made him uneasy was his anticipation 
of the invincible pessimism of that iron old 
lady, his grandmother. 


II 

HE Oliphants’ high white iron fence was 

a hundred and fifty feet long on Na- 
tional Avenue, a proud frontage; but the 
next yard to the north had one even prouder; 
it was of a hundred and eighty feet, and the 
big house that stood in this yard was almost 
that far back from the street. Built of brick 
and painted white, it reached a palatial cli- 
max in a facing of smooth white stone under a 
mansard roof, and the polished black-walnut 
front doors opened upon a stone veranda. 
From the veranda a broad stone path led 
through the lawn, and passed a stone foun 
tain on its way to the elaborate cast-iron 
front gate, which was a congenial neighbor 
to the Oliphants’ cast-iron gate to the south 
The stone fountain culminated in a bronze 
swan, usually well supplied with ejectory 
water in the summertime, but somewhat 
bleak of aspect in winter, when the swan’s 
open beak, perpetually vacant, suggested to 
an observer the painful strain of unending 
effort absolutely wasted. It was a relief 
after a snowstorm to see the too conscientious 
cavity partially choked. 

A little snow remained there, like a cupful 
of salt that the dutiful bird had firmly re 
fused to swallow, and snow glistened also 
along its dark green back, one February 
afternoon, when a lady on her way from the 
house to the gate paused by the fountain and 
regarded the swan with apparent thoughtful 
ness. She was twenty-three or perhaps 
twenty-four, tall and robust, a large young 
woman, handsome, and in a state of exuber 
ant good health—her hearty complexion and 
the brightness of her clear hazel eyes were 
proof enough of that—and though a pow 
dery new snow, just fallen, lay upon the 
ground and the air was frosty, she wore her 
fur coat thrown as far open as possible. And 
that her thoughtfulness about the bronze 
swan was only an appearance of thoughtful 
ness was denoted by the fact that her halt at 
the fountain coincided with a sound from a 
short distance to the south of her. 


TT°HIS sound was the opening and closing of 

a heavy door; it was in fact the Oliphants’ 
front door, one of the ponderous double doors 
of black walnut, like other front doors of the 
stately row. The lady looked at the swan 
only until the young man who had just 
closed that door behind him emerged from 
the deep vestibule and came down the steps 


He was a stalwart, dark-haired, blue-eyed 
young man, comely in feature and of an hon- 
est, friendly expression; and although the 
robust young lady was as familiar with his 
appearance as one could be who had lived all 
her life next door, yet when her gaze swept 
from the swan to him, she looked a little star- 
tled, also a little amused. What thus sur 
prised and amused her was the unusual 
magnificence of his attire. Upon occasion she 
had seen a high hat upon him and likewise a 
full-skirted long coat and a puffed scarf, but 
never spats until now; and never before had 
she seen him carry a cane. This was of shin 
ing ebony, with a gold top, and swung from a 
hand in a dove-colored glove. Dove was the 
exquisite tint, too, of his spats. 


$ AN OLIPHANT!” she cried. “Why, 
my goodness !”’ 

At the sound of her voice his eye bright- 
ened, he turned at once, left the cement path 
that led to his own gate and came across the 
frozen lawn to the partition fence not far 
from her. Still exclaiming, she went there to 
meet him. 

““My goodness, gracious, Dan!” she cried, 
and shook hands with him between two rods 
of the iron fence. 

“What’s the matter, Martha?” he in 
quired. “I’m mighty glad to see you. I just 
got home from New York yesterday.” 

“T know you did,” she said. “I mean I see 
you did. I should say so!” 

““What’s all the excitement?” 

She proved unable to reply otherwise than 
by continuing her exclamations. ‘Why, 
Dan!” she cried. “Dan Oliphant!” 

At that he seemed to feel there would be 
no readier way to solve the puzzle of her be 
havior than to adopt her style himself. 
‘“‘ Martha!” he exclaimed then, in amiable 
mockery of her. ‘“‘Martha Shelby! Well, 
good gracious me!” 

“Tt’s the royal robes,” she explained. “I’m 
overcome. Your mother and father have 
been worrying about your staying so long in 
New York, but certainly they understand 
now what detained you.” 

“What do you think it was, Martha?” he 
asked, his color heightening alittle. 


~ Ww you were learning to wear spats, 

/ of course, and how to carry a gold 
headed cane. Is the President passing through 
town this afternoon?” 

“No Why?” 

“T thought you might be one of a com 
mittee to meet him at the station and give 
him the keys of the city,”’ said Miss Shelby 
“Or are you going to make a speech some 
where?’ 

“No. Tm 
mother.” 

“T hope dear old Mrs. Savage will be up to 
it. Would you like to have me walk with you 
as far as her gate? I’m going that way.” 

“You bet Id like it!”’ Dan said heartily, 
and without exaggeration; for since this 
friendly next-door neighbor and he were chil 
dren there had never been a time when he 
was not glad to see her or to be with her, 
walking or otherwise. She had always teased 
him mildly, now and then, but he bore it 
equably, not by any means displeased. Nor 
was he anything but pleased today, as they 
walked down the broad and quiet avenue to- 
gether, rather slowly, and she resumed her 
mockery of his metropolitan splendors. 


going to call on my grand 
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The Three Thistles on 
the back of every yard 


Pattern No. 52/49 in 
old blue, fawn and sand 












Straight Line 
Inlaid Linoleum 


When you plan the playroom 


Where so much of childhood’s growing years centre, the 
floor should be comfortable, sanitary and easily cleaned. Sturdy 
resistance to years of strenuous play is just as important. 


To all these qualities, Nairn Straight Line Inlaid Lino- 
leum adds beauty of design and permanence of color. The 
inlaid tile patterns cannot wear or wash off. They go through 
to the burlap back. 


The wide variety of appropriate designs makes selection 
easy. And remember—linoleum looks and wears just as well 
in the kitchen, pantry and hall. 

Your dealer knows Nairn. Consult with him. 

Free booklet, ‘‘The Floor of Enduring Beauty’’, gives interesting 
information and shows patterns in full colors. Shall we send it to you? 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY, 101 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


Largest Manufacturers of Inlaid Linoleum in America 


W. & J. SLOANE, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents 


San Francisco 


manent pattern. 


“> 


The edge shows you 


that the straight line linoleum 
tiles are bui/t in to form a per- 


go through to the burlap back. 
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Would you like to see the 
McCallum de luxe book? It 
t/lustrates the styles of silk 
hosiery that we make. We will 
post one of these books to you 
if you will send a card to 
McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Vorthampton, Massachusetts. 
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A back-draped gown of black velvet, 
veiled by a scarf of gold tissue, 1s 
completed by slippers and stockings 

McCallum No. 157, $3—in black. 





With a brown satin-backed moiré 
gown are seen slippers of satin which 
match McCallum Stockings No. 795, 
$4.00—in Log Cabin Brown. Gold 
brocade slippers, worn with a white 
crepe satin gown, were matched ex- 
actly by McCallum Stockings No. 199, 
$5.00—in brocade gold. 








FASHIONABLE 
OF 


PLACES YOU 
STOCKINGS IN 


WILL 
FALL 


SEE 
COSTUMING 


PIERRE’S! How startlingly the gorgeous 
gowns are cameoed against the chaste simplicity 
of the vaulted room. 

Look! That beautiful girl in mauve georgette 
crepe with petal drapery! What entrancement 
one finds in the nude stockings worn with 
silver slippers. How clear, how sheer her stock- 
ings seem as her ankles twinkle in the dance. 

There, too! See the misty sheerness of those 
plain black stockings worn with green velvet 
sandals—and over there, the purity and even- J 
ness of the color in those of rose beige hue, worn 
with brown satin pumps. 


knows that 
McCallum Silk Stockings are favorites. Such 
new colors, such clearness of texture, such sleek 
and clinging fit, can not be other than McCallum- 
created. 


At Pierre’s, of course, one 
, 


You, madame, who read this, and you, 
mademoiselle, should wear them too. They 
are so fine, so beautiful and sheer, and cost no 
more than stockings which have not McCallum 
perfection. 


"a . . 
For street wear, with a seal 
cape, are worn black satin slip- 
pers, and McCallum Stockings No. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
new McCallum sunburn tint, Ga- 


P teau, was seen in stockings No. 


1923, $3.00, with a mink coat, and 
S I kK H () os | E RY worn with black velvet slippers. 


1915, $2.25, in black. With the 
new airy strap slippers of brown 
satin is seen an openwork clocking 
in a McCallum Stocking of Autumn 
Brown, No. 277, $7.50. Gray 
suede oxfords, with McCallum 
Stockings in the new gray color, 
Cut Steel, at $3, were noted. The 
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“T suppose your mother had to give up 
getting you to wear an ulster this afternoon,” 
she said. “It might have hidden that won- 
derful frock coat.” 

“You know as well as I do I never wear an 
overcoat unless it’s a lot colder than this,” 
he returned; and he added: “‘ You’re a funny 
girl, Martha Shelby.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, don’t you consider you’re an old 
friend of mine? Anyway, I do, and here I 
haven’t seen you since the middle of Novem 
ber and you haven’t said you’re glad I’m 
back, or anything. The truth is, I was kind 
of lookin’ forward to your sayin’ something 
like that.” 


E SPOKE lightly, yet there was a hint 

of genuine grievance in his voice, and 
she was obviously pleased with it, for she gave 
him a quick side glance so fond it seemed 
almost a confession. But she laughed, per- 
haps to cover the confession, and said cheer- 
fully: “‘There’s one thing neither college nor 
New York has changed about you, Dan. 
You'll never learn to sound the final g in a 
participle; you’ll always say ‘lookin’’ and 
‘sayin’’ and goin’’ and ‘comin’.’ Doesn’t it 
worry Harlan?” 

“‘Changin’ the subject, aren’t you?” he in- 
quired. ‘“‘ Why didn’t you tell me you’re glad 
I’m back home again?” 

“T am glad,” she said obediently. “Are 
you glad yourself?” 

“To see you? You know it.” 

“No, I meant: Are you glad to be home?” 

He looked thoughtful. “Well, I like New 
York; there isn’t any place else where you 
can see as much or do as much when you 
want to; it’s always a mighty fine show. 
And, besides, I like some people that live 
there.” He hesitated, continuing: “I 
well, I do like some of the people in New 
York, but after all I’m glad to get home. 
I’m mighty glad.” Then he added, at a sec- 
ond thought: “In a way, that is.” 

“In what way particularly, Dan?” 


. \ JELL, I do like some New York peo- 

ple,” he insisted, a little consciously, 
“and I’m sorry to be away from them, but it’s 
pretty nice to get back here where you know 
most everybody you’re liable to meet; and 
when you see a dog, for instance, you know 
who he belongs to and probably even his 
name—anyhow, you probably do if he belongs 
in your own part of town—and most likely the 
dog’ll know you, too, and stop and take some 
interest in you. Of course, I mean here you 
know everybody that is anybody; naturally 
no one knows every soul in a town this big 
and growin’ bigger every day.” 

“Hurrah for you!” she cried, laughing at 
him again. “Why, you already talk like a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Dan.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Oh, you know the speeches they make: 
‘A city of prosperity, a city of homes, a city 
that produces more wooden butter dishes 
than all the rest of the country combined! 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the finest city 
with the biggest future in the whole extent 
of these United States!’” 

Dan laughed, but there came into his eyes 
a glint of enthusiasm that was wholly serious. 
“Well, I believe they’re not so far wrong at 
that. In some ways I think myself it is 
about the finest city in the country. It kind 
of came over me when I got off the train 
yesterday and drove up home through these 
broad old streets with the big trees and big 
houses. It’s when you’ve been away a good 
while that you find out how you appreciate 
it when you get back. Harlan’s just the 
other way; he says when he’s been away and 
gets back the place looks squalid to him. 
‘Squalid’ was what he said. He makes me 
tired.” 

“Does he?” 

“Yes; when he talks like that, he does,” 
Dan answered. “ Why, the people you see on 
the streets here, they’ve all got time enough 
and interest enough in each other to stop and 
shake hands and ask about each other’s fam- 
ily, and they’re mighty nice, intelligent- 
looking people too. In New York everybody 
hurries by; they don’t know each other any- 
way, of course; and if you get off Broadway 





and Fifth Avenue and Madison Avenue, and 
one or two other streets, you’re liable to see 
about as many foreigners as you will Amer- 
icans; but here they’re pretty near all Amer- 
icans. It’s a satisfaction to see the good old 
fashioned faces people have in this city.” 

“T like to hear you praising old-fashioned 
things,’ Martha Shelby said slyly. ‘“ You 
must have something dreadfully important 
to say to your grandmother, Dan.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, don’t people put on their robes of 
state for tremendous occasions? Or did you 
just get so in the habit of it in New York 
that you can’t give it up?’ 

‘Maybe that’s it,” he laughed. “ But I ex- 
pect it’ll wear off pretty soon if I stay here; 
and anyhow I am glad to get back. The fact 
is I’m a lot gladder than I expected to be. 
The minute I got off the train I had a kind of 
feeling—a pretty strong feeling—that this is 
where I honestly belong. It was home, and 
the people and the streets and the yards and 
trees and even the air—they all felt homelike 
to me. And when I went into our good old 
house—why, I felt as if I hadn’t been in a 
house, not a real house, all the time I was 
away. But most of all, it’s the people.” 

“Your father and mother?” 


"ae he said; “but I mean everybody 
else too. I mean youcanseem to breathe 
easier with ’em and let out your voice to a 
natural tone without gettin’ scared you’re 
goin’ to break a vase or something. For in- 
stance, I mean the way I feel with you, 
Martha. You see, with some New York peo- 
ple—I don’t mean anything against ’em, of 
course; but sometimes, when a person’s 
with ’em, he almost feels as if he ought to be 
artificial or unnatural or something, but no- 
body could ever feel anything like that with 
you, Martha.” 

“No?” she said, and looked at him with a 
gravity in which there was a slight appre 
hension. “‘Perhaps you might like a little 
artificiality, though, just for a change. A 
moment ago you said you thought your New 
York habits would wear off, and you'd get 
more natural if you stay here. What did you 
mean?” 

“Me not natural?” he asked, surprised. 
“Why, don’t I seem natural?” 

“Yes, of course. You wouldn’t know how 
not to be. You meant about your clothes. 
You said you'd probably get over wearing so 
much finery as a daily habit if you stay 
here. Aren’t you going to stay here, Dan?”’ 

Her sidelong glance at him took note of a 
change in his expression, a perplexity that 
was faintly troubled, whereupon the hint of 
apprehension in her own look deepened 
“Don’t tell me you’re not!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, and as he failed to respond at 
once, she repeated this with emphasis so in 


creased that it seemed a little outcry 
“Don’t tell me you’re not!” 
“T CERTAINLY hope to stay here,”’ he said 


seriously. “I didn’t realize how much I 
hoped to until I got back. I certainly would 
hate to leave this good old place where I 
grew up.” 

“But why should you leave it? Your 
mother told me the other day you expected 
to go into business here as soon as you get 
your grandfather’s estate settled.” 

“Yes, I know,” he returned, and she ob- 
served that his seriousness and his perplexity 
both increased. “It’s always been my idea 
to do that,” he went on, “and I still hope to 
carry it out. At any rate I’m goin’ to try to.’ 

“Then, why don’t you? What on earth 
could prevent you?” 

Upon this he seemed to take a sudden res- 
olution. “Martha,” he said, “I’ve got a 
notion to tell you about something; it’s 
something beautiful that’s happened to me. 
I haven’t told anybody yet. I wanted to tell 
my father and mother last night, but Harlan 
kept sittin’ around where they were, until 
they went to bed; and somehow I didn’t like 
to talk about it before him-—-anyway not at 
first. And today I haven’t had a chance to 
tell ’em; father’s been down at his office and 
mother had two charity board meetings. So 
you'll be the first person to know it.” 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTED 


The articles above will give you an idea of the exceptional values 
really beautiful articles you can buy in ROYAL SOCIETY EMBRO 
ERY PACKAGE OUTFITS. The quality of materials is always of | 


garments, etc., are made with extreme care. The stamped designs 


embroidered, sufficient floss to finish the design, and instructions. 


Even if you do not know how to embroider, 
following the chart of stitches which makes everything so simple. 

Decorative articles for the house, gift items, household linens, ling: 
baby clothes and novelties are proe urable in Roval Society Pac kage s. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS MAILED ON REQUEST 





The New Art Felt Scarf Crocheted with 
Royal Society Sweater Twist 
A new and beautiful rust color Felt Scarf No. 6103 sold by 
SOCIETY dealers. 


ROY 


stamped piece. 
a pillow to match. : f 4 ; 
including Luncheon and Buffet Sets, Tea Squares, Centerpieces, Scé 


The New Royal Society Crochet Book No. 23 
Price 10 cents in U.S. A.—Send for Copy 


ROYAL SOCIETY Products are sold by dealers everywhere 


H. E.VERRAN CO., Inc. 





19 Union Sq. W. 


No. 355 
5-Piece Set 
one Center 
four Doilies 


Fine quality White Clover 
Voile Bleach 
$1.50in U.S.A. $1.25 in U.S.A, 
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It is of soft woolen Art Felt crocheted with lustrous 
Sweater Twist and complete crochet directions are attached to each 
It makes a handsome table runner and is also made in 
Full description of this and other attractive designs, 
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Pillows, Sweaters, Undergarments, Lamp Shades, Edges, etc., are given in 
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ingerbread ! 


--- hot and crumbly 
delicjous with apple sauce 





with the delicate 
melting smoothness 


of Gold Label 


Molasses 





To make Molasses Pie 
pour 1% cups of scalded 
milk over 1 whole egg 
and yolks of 2, slightly 
beaten. Add %cup Gold 
Label Grade Molasses, 
Y% teaspoon each cinna- 
mon and nutmeg, and % 
teaspoon salt. Line two 
tins with pastry and fill. 
Bake untilaknife comes 
out clean. Cover with 
meringue made of two 
remaining whites, and 
brown in hot oven. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Made in Two Grades—Gold Label and Green Label 








Send for recipe book “‘A.”’ Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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“Will I?” Martha said in a low voice. 

But he did not notice its altered quality; 
he was too much preoccupied with what he 
was saying; and he still looked forward into 
the perplexing distance. His companion’s 
gaze, on the contrary, was turned steadily 
upon him; and the sunniness that had been 
in her eyes was vanished, the color of her 
cheeks was not so brave in the cold air. ‘I’m 
a little afraid to hear it, Dan,” she said. 
“T’m afraid you’re going to say you got en- 
gaged to someone in New York. You are?” 

“Ves,” he answered gravely. ‘‘That’s 
what I’m just on the way to tell my grand 
mother.” 

“T guessed it,” Martha said quietly; and 
was silent for a moment; then she laughed. 
“T might have guessed it from your clothes, 
Dan. You got all dressed up like this just to 
talk about her! And to your grandmother!” 

A little hurt by her laughter, he turned his 
head to look at her and saw that there were 
sudden bright lines along her eyelids. ‘‘ Why, 
Martha!” he cried. “‘Why, what 4: 





“TSN’T it natural?” she asked, smiling at 

him to contradict the testimony offered by 
her tears. “I’ve always had you for a next- 
door neighbor; you’ve always been my best 
friend among the boys I grew up with; I’m 
afraid I’ll lose you if you get married. 
Everybody likes you, Dan; I think every- 
body’ll feel the same way. We'll all be afraid 
we'll lose you.” 

“Why, Martha!” he exclaimed again, but 
he had difficulty in misrepresenting a catch 
in his throat asa cough. “I didn’t—I didn’t 
expect you’d think of it like this. I do hope 
it doesn’t mean that I’ll have to live in New 
York. I still hope to get her to come here. 
I—I’d certainly hate to lose you more than 
you would to lose me. I’ve always thought 
of you as my best friend, too, and I couldn’t 
imagine anything making that different. I’d 
hoped—I do hope : 

“What, Dan?” 

“T hope you—I hope you'll like her, if we 
come home to live. I hope you'll be her 
friend too.” 

“Indeed I will!’’ she promised so earnestly 
that her utterance was but a husky whisper. 
“T’m glad I’m the first you told, Dan. 
Thank you.” 

“No, no,” he said awkwardly. “It just 
happened that way.” 

“Well, at least I’m glad it did,” she re- 
turned, and, brushing her eyes lightly with 
the back of a shapely hand, showed 
him a cheerful countenance. “See! 
You had just time to tell me.” 





IV 

HE nodded to where be- 
fore them a long wooden 
picket fence outlined 
the street boundary of 
Mrs. Savage’s lawn. 
Here was an older 
quarter than that up- 
per reach of National 
Avenue whence the 
two young people had 
come; the houses here 
and southward were 
most of them substan- 
tial and ample, but 
not of the imposing 
spaciousness prevail- 
ing farther up the 
avenue. Three or four 
of them had felt the 
Seventies so deeply as 














blocks to the south, the blue silhouettes of 
dozens of office buildings, the court-house 
tower and the giant oblong of the first sky 
scraper, the First National Bank, eleven 
stories high. Moreover, one of the white cot 
tages had for next-door neighbor the first 
apartment house to be built in the city; it 
was just finished, rose seven stories above its 
little neighbor and was significantly narrow. 
The ground here had already become costly. 


N RS. SAVAGE’S gray picket fence joined 

the white picket fence of the overshad- 
owed white cottage, and her house was a good 
sample of four-square severity, built of brick 
and painted gray, with two noble old walnut 
trees in front, one on each side of the brick 
walk that led from the gate to the small ve- 
randa. Here she had lived during little less 
than half a century—that is to say, ever since 
her house had been called “the finest resi- 
dence in the city,” when her husband built it in 
the decade before the Civil War. Here, too, 
she “preferred to die,” as she said brusquely 
when her daughter wished her to come and 
live at the Oliphants’, after Mr. Savage’s 
death. She was still “fully able to keep 
house” for herself, she added, and expected 
to do so, until Smith & Lieven came for her, 
Smith & Lieven being the undertakers who 
had conducted all the funerals in her family. 

But at ninety-two it is impossible to with- 
hold all concessions; even a lady whose 
pioneer father whipped her when she was 
fifteen must bend a little; and although Mrs. 
Savage still declined to sit in a comfortable 
chair, she took a daily nap in the afternoon. 
She had just risen and slowly descended the 
stairs to her parlor, and settled herself by the 
large front window, when the two young 
people, coming along the sidewalk, reached 
the north end of her picket fence. 


HE did not recognize them at first, for, 
although her eyes “ held out,” as she said, 
they held out not quite well enough for her 
to see faces except as ivory or pinkish blurs, 
unless they were close to her. However, the 
two figures interested her; and because of 
their slow approach and something intimate 
in the way they seemed to be communing, 
she guessed that they might be lovers. To 
her surprise they halted at her gate, but, in- 
stead of coming in, continued their conversa- 
tion there for several moments. Then, though 
they appeared loath to separate, each took 
both of the other’s hands for a moment, in an 
impulsive gesture distinctly expressive 
of emotion, and the woman’s figure 
went down the street, walking hur- 
riedly, while the man’s came in 
at the gate and approached the 
front door. Mrs. Savage rec 
ognized her grandson, but 
no slightest change 
in her expression or 
attitude marked the 
moment of recogni- 
tion. 

Upon the sound of 
the bell, the old col- 
ored man who had 
been her servant for 
thirty years came 
softly through the 
hall, but instead of 
opening the door to 
the visitor he pre- 
sented himself before 
his mistress in the 
parlor. He was a thin 
old man of the dark- 








to adopt the mansard 
roof in company with 
one or two parasite slate turrets; but in 
the main the houses were without preten- 
tiousness; and among them it was curious 
and pleasant to see lingering two or three 
white, low-gabled cottages of a single story. 

In the summertime old-fashioned flowers 
grew in the yards of these, and there might 
be morning-glories climbing over the front 
doors; for the cottages were relics of the 
time when the city was a village and this 
region was the outlying fringe, beyond 
the end of the wooden sidewalks. Now, 
however, it was almost upon the edge of 
commerce; there was smoke in the air, and 
through the haze were seen rising, a few 


est brown, neat and 
erect. His given 
name was both romantic and religious: 
Nimbus. ‘ 

“You like to receive callers, Miz Savage?” 
he inquired. ‘ Doorbell ring.” 

“T heard it,” the old lady informed him 
somewhat crisply. ‘‘ Have you any reason to 
suppose I can’t hear my own doorbell?” 

**No’m.” 

“Then why did you see fit to mention that 
it rang?” 

“IT don’ know’m. You hear good as what 
I do, Miz Savage,” he returned apologeti- 
cally. ‘I dess happen say she ring. Mean 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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INTER is the very time 


when the importance of 


vegetables in the diet is likely 
to be neglected. Many people 
scorn just plain cabbage, are 
indifferent to the humble carrot, 
look with disfavor on the or- 
dinary winter vegetables! 


You can make these common 
vegetables into interesting and 
tempting dishes so easily. With 
the use of Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk and some cleve7 season- 
ing, these inexpensive vege- 
tables become flavory, succu- 
lent, delicious. 


The rich creaminess of Borden’s 


UNSWEETENED 


EVAPORATED 





transforms these _ familiar 
every day foods. It doubles 
their food value at very little 
additional cost. With Borden’s 
you can always be sure that 
your creamed dishes will be a 
perfect success. Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk is absolutely 
safe and good—just pure country 
milk with the cream /eft in! If 
you are interested in recipes, 
send for our set of recipe 
folders. These are practical 
recipes that you can use every 
day. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
2210 Borden Building New York 
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Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 

Bathtubs Windows 

Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
White Woodwork Tiling 
Aluminum Ware White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleum and 
Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 








OW easy it is! You just sprinkle a little of the soft, crumbly, sas | 
Bon Ami Powder on your linoleum or Congoleum—then a few svowdiad 
et 


swishes with a damp mop or cloth. 
Now look—your floor-covering is as fresh and bright as the day 
you bought it—its colors clear and spotless. 


It’s hard to understand why some women scrub and scour their 
bathroom and kitchen floors when Bon Ami cleans them so much 
more easily and so much better. 


Bon Ami has many other uses. Read the list above. 


Cake or Powder 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK whichever you prefer 
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nothin’ ’t all. You like me bring ’em in or 
say ain’t home, please?” 

“Tt’s my grandson, Dan.” 

“Yes’m,”’ said Nimbus 
“T go git him.’ 

He went out into the broad hall and opened 
the door to the thoughtful young man wait 
ng there, who shook hands with him and 
greeted him warmly, whereupon Nimbus 
glowed visibly, expressing great pleasure and 
ordiality. ‘‘My 

e! esaid. “Hope I bi 


il 


turning to the 
door: 


goo nuss 
} 


} t} 


rea ied them clo’ 
Mist’ Dan. You’ grammav 
cert’n’y be overjoi e’ to set 
you ag’in. She settin’ in 
polluh waitin’ fer you, if 
you kinely leave me rest 
you’ silk hat an’ gole-head 
cane. My! Lookatall the 
gole on nat cane!” 


ECEIVING this em- 
blem of state with 
murmurous reverence, he 
solicitously bore it to the 
marble-topped hall table as 
the young man entered the 
room where his grandmother awaited him 
She sat by the broad window, which had 
been the first plate-glass window in the town, 
and in her cap with lace lappets and her full, 
dark gown, she was not unsuggestive, in 
spite of her great age, of Whistler’s portrait 
of his mother. Certainly, until her grandson 
took her hand and sat down beside her, sh« 
was as motionless as a portrait 
“Grandma,” he said remorsefully, “I’m 


ifraid you feel mighty hurt with me. I kno 
looked pretty selfish of me not to com« 
ome sooner, so we could go ahead and get 


grandpa’s estate settled up. I expect yo 
think I haven’t been very thoughtful of you 
and you certainly have got a right to feel 
kind of cross with me, but the truth is 

“No,” she interrupted quietly. “Your 
father was too busy to attend to the estat 
himself, and I didn’t want Harlan because | 
know he’d spend all his time criticizing, and 
didn’t offer to do it in the first 
place. But your father hired a lawyer for 
me, and the work’s about finished.” 


resides he 


“T know what you think of me ” he 
began, but again she interrupted. 


‘No; 


you behaved naturally in stayi 
} 





oung people always say they like t 
people, but it isn’t natural Mar 
ill really just Indians, naturally. I: 
the lower Indian tribes kill « 
r ly I 
ut? ea I 
heat wun We 


( H MY the ye ng man groaned [ 
was afraid you were hurt with me, but 


I didn’t dream you'd feel thi 

“No,” she said; “you were having to 
good a time to dream how anybody’d feel 
about anything. Your father and mother 
worried some about you, and once or twic« 
your father talked of going East to see what 
you were up to. They were afraid you were 
running wild, but I told ’em they needn’t fret 
about that.” 

“Did you, grandma?” 

“Yes 
amount to much; you come of too steady a 
tock on both sides not to get over it and 
ettle down. No; what I was afraid of 
just what I expect has happened.” 

“What's that?’’ Dan asked indulgently 


way about it 


1 


“What do you think’s happened, grandma? 


Think I got too extravagant and threw away 
a lot of money?” 

“No,” she replied, and to his uncomfort 
able amazement, continued grimly: “I expect 
you've fallen in love with some no-account 
New York girl and want to marry her.” 

“Grandma!” 

“T do,” the old lady asserted. “Isn’t that 
what’s been the matter with you?” 

She spoke challengingly, with an angry 
note in the challenge, and Dan’s color, ruddy 
after his walk, grew ruddier; the phras¢ 
““no-account New York girl”? hurt and of 


fended him, even though his grandmother 








Your running wild would never 


m Page 144 


knew nothing whatever of 


Lena McMillan 


You’re very~much mistaken,” he said 
gravely 
I hope so,’’ Mrs. Savage returned. “Whi 
vas that you were talking to out at my front 
vate 
‘Martha Shelby 
‘Martha? That’s all right,” she said, and 
idded abruptly If you’ve got to marry 
somebody, you ought to marry her.”’ 
‘What?”’ 
I 
Martha? 


tna 

“Why, that’s just pre- 
posterous!’’ Dan pro 
tested. “‘The last person 
in the world Martha’d ever 
think of marrying would be 
me, and the last person I’d 
ever think of marrying 
would be Martha.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Why?” he repeated in- 
credulously. ‘Why, be- 
cause we aren’t in love with 
each other and never could 
be. Never in the world!” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” Mrs. Savage informed 
him. “ You’d get along better if you weren't 
Martha comes of good stock, and she’s like 
her stock.”’ 

“There are other stocks’ in the 
country,” he thought proper to remind her 
gently. ‘‘ There are a few people in New York 
of fairly ‘good stock,’ you know, grandma 

“Maybe a few,” she said; “but not our 
kind. The surest way to make misery is to 
mix stocks You come of the best 
the country, and you'll be mighty sick some 

fe . (tet it etth o tad ome 


} Fad good gracious he cried 
talking of my mixin’ it witha 
‘“*Never mind she interrupted crossly 


I know what those New York girls are lik: 


But, grandma 


‘good 


Stor k I 


1 “They don’t kn 


anything in the world 


neict 
SISLCE 


except Fre 
oirées, and it’s no wonder when y« ook at 
their stocks 
‘“*Grandma 
“Listen to me,” she bade him sharply 
The best stocks in England were the y« 
man stocks; you ought to know that mu 
irself, after all these years you’ ve spent at 
hool na lege Che trongest 
d b he EF eon 
to Ar e\ 
By 
| 
p. A 
I t remnal 
‘ p et » « 
h { r the lr} I 
nat keeps the East 5 ng 5 the people I 
emigrate back there from here in the second 
and third generations. Don’t 1 mix your 
stock with any remnants. D’you hear me?” 


“Ves, ma’am,” he meckly replied, dis 
mayed not only by the extremity of the dis 
couraging old lady’s view upon “stocks” 
and ‘‘New York girls,” but also by her 
shrewdness in divining the cause of his long 
Nevertheless, he ventured to pro 
‘IT think if you 


absence. 
test again, though feebly 


could see New York nowadays, grandma, 

ou wouldn’t think it’s a city built by ‘rem 
+1 : 

nants, exactly 

“ DON’T have to see it,’’ she retorted. “I 


know history; and besides, I was there 
with your grandfather in 1859. We stayed 


two weeks at the Astor House, and your 
grandfather was mighty glad to get back 
here to home cooking Even then all the 


men in New York came from some 
Outside of them and the politi 


smart 
where else 


cians, the only New York people you ever hear 
anything about are the ones that have had 


just barely gumption enough to be stingy 
‘What? Why, grandma c 


“They never made anything; they’ve just 


barely got the gumption to hold on to what’s 


on Page 146 


Continued 
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Right Clothes 
Do Make 
a Difference | 


OW reassuring it is 

to feel well-dressed 
whereveryougo. Toknow | 
that your appearance ex- | 
presses your most charm- 
ing personality is to be 
really happy. 
Of course, the right 
clothes have much to do 
with it—the right corset 
even more. 
The Modart with its 
pliant light boning, its 
specialized design, correct 
support, and perfect fit, 
will give you that well- 
dressed feeling. 











At the better stores and 
smart shops that feature | 
women’s things you will 
find the Modart Corset. 
These stores will gladly 
give you a trial fitting. 
That means you are sure | 
of getting just the right | 
Modart. There is one for 
every purse and person. 
We are sure there is one 
that will just suit you. 
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been left to ’em,’”’ she insisted. ‘As soon as 
anybody gets money, everybody else sets in 
to try to get it away from him. They try to 
get him to give it away; they try to trade 
him out of it, or to swindle him out of it, or 
to steal it from him. Everybody wants 
money and the only way to get it is to get it 
from somebody else; but for all that, the 
lowest form of owning money is just inherit 
ing it and sitting down on it; and that’s just 
about all they know how to do, these New 
York folks you seem to think so much of.’ 

“But my goodness, grandma!” he ex 
claimed, “‘I haven’t said ——” 


Or. cut him off again, for she was far from 
the conclusion of her discourse, and he 
got the impression—a correct one—that dur- 
ing his protracted absence she had been 
bottling within herself the considerable effer- 
vescence she now released upon him. She in- 
terrupted him with great spirit: ‘‘ You wait 
till I’m through, and then you can‘have your 
say! I know these New York girls better 
than you do. You aren’t capable of knowing 
anything about women anyway, at your age. 
You’re the kind of young man that idealizes 
anything that’ll give you half a chance to 
idealize it. You are! I’ve watched you. What 
do girls mean to a young man like you? If 
he doesn’t think they’re good-looking, they 
don’t mean anything at all to him; it’s just 
the same as if they weren’t living. But if he 
thinks some silly little thing is pretty, and 
she takes special notice of him, that’s enough; 
he’s liable to start right in and act like a 
crazy man over her! She may be the biggest 
fool on earth; he thinks she’s got all the 
goodness and all the wisdom in the universe ! 
You can’t help getting into that state about 
her; but after you’ve been married awhile, 
the gloss’ll wear off and you'll begin to notice 
what you’ve tied yourself up to—to live with 
till you’re dead!” 
“But I haven’t told you 


fo she disregarded him. “I know 
these New York highty-tighties!”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Your grandfather and I went to Sara- 
toga the year after the 
war, and we spent a 


“Grandma’”’—he began in an uneasy 
voice —‘“‘grandma, I came here to tell 


you 

“Yes, I was afraid of it,” she said. “I was 
afraid of it.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

A plaintive frown appeared upon her fore 
head before she answered. She sighed deeply, 
as if the increased rapidity of her breathing 
had made her insecure of continuing | to 
breathe at all; and her frail hands, reposing 
folded, in her lap, moved nervously 

“Don’t do it, Dan,” she said pleadingly 
“You ought to wait a few years before you 
marry, anyway; you're so young, and one of 
those New York girls wouldn’t understand 
things here; she wouldn’t know enough not 
to feel superior. You’d just make misery for 
yourself.” 

But at this he laughed confidently. “You 
don’t know the one I’m thinkin’ of,” he said. 
“You’ve guessed something of what I came 
to tell you, grandma, but you've certainly 
missed fire about her. I'll show you.” And 
from his breast pocket he took an exquisite 
flat case of blue leather and silver, opened it 
and handed it to her. ‘‘There’s her photo- 
graph. I’d like to see if you think she’s the 
kind you’ve been talkin’ about.”’ 


RS. SAVAGE put on the eyeglasses she 

wore fastened to a thin chain round her 
neck and examined the photograph of Lena 
McMillan. She looked at it steadily for a long 
minute; then handed it back to her grand- 
son, removed her glasses, and, without a 
word, again folding her hands in her lap, 
looked out of the window. 

Under these discomfiting circumstances 
Dan said, as hopefully as he could, “‘ You’ve 
changed your mind now, haven’t you, 
grandma?” 

“On account of that picture?”’ she asked 
without altering her attitude. 

“Ves. Don’t you think she’s—don’t you 
think she’s i 

“Don’t I think she’s what?”’ Mrs. Savage 
inquired in a dead voice. 

“Don’t you think she’s perfect?” 

‘‘Perfect?’’ Ex- 
pressionlessly she 





month there. We saw 
aplenty of ’em! They 
aren’t fit to do any 
thing but flirt and talk 
French and go to 
soirées. They’re the 
most ignorant people I 
ever met in my life 
Chey’re so ignorant if 
you asked their opinion 
of Lalla Rookh they 
wouldn’t know what 
you were talking about 
but they think you’re 
funny if you don’t 
know that some fancy 
milliner of theirs keeps 
store on Broadway and 
not on the Bowery; 
that’s about the meas 
ure of ’em.” 

“Well, not nowa 
days exactly,” her 
grandson said indul 
gently. “Some of the 
ones you saw at Sara 
toga thirty or forty 
years ago may have 
been like that,grandma, 
but nowadays ‘2 

““Nowadays,”’ she 
said, taking the word 
up sharply, “‘they’re 
just the same. They 
fooled the young men 
then just the same as 
they fool ’em now 
Chey make a young 








turned and looked at 
him. ‘What are your 
plans, Dan?”’ 
“You mean, when do 
we expect to ig 
‘““No. What business 
are you going into?”’ 
“Well . oe 
paused doubtfully. “I 
still hope—I mean, if 
I don’t have to go to 
New York to live } 
‘*So?’’ she inter 
rupted with seeming 
plac idity ‘“*She de 
clines to come here to 
live, does she? She 
hates it here, does she, 
already?”’ 


“T DON’T think she 
would,’’ he said 
quickly. “Not if she 
once got used to it. 
You see she doesn’t 
know anything about 
it; she’s never been 
west of Rochester, and 
she only thinks she 
wouldn’t like it. I’ve 
been doin’ my best to 
persuade her.” 
“ But you couldn’t?” 
“Oh, [ ha, en’t given 
up,” he said. “I think 
when the time 
comes x 
“But if she won't, 








man like you think 
they know everything, 
because they’re pretty and talk that affected 
way Harlan does.” 

“But with them it isn’t affected, grandma 
It’s natural with them. They’ ve always ‘s 

But she contradicted him instantly. “It’s 
not! It isn’t natural for any human being to 
talk like that. You mustn’t bring one of 
those girls out here to live, Dan.” 


‘when the time 
comes,’”’ Mrs. Savage 
suggested; ‘‘then instead of living here, 
you'll go and spend your life in New York. 
Is that it?” 

“Well, I 

“So you’d do it,” she said, “‘just to please 
the face in that photograph!” 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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‘You don’t understand, grandma,” he re 
turned, and he hurriedly passed a handker 
chief across his distressed forehead. ‘‘ You 
see, it isn’t only Lena herself that’s opposed 
to our livin’ here. You see, her family “4 

“Ah!” the grim lady interrupted. ‘‘She’s 
got a family, has she? Indeed!” 

‘Great goodness!’ he groaned. “I mean 
her father and mother and her sister and her 
aunts and her married sister, and everybody. 
rhey’re important people, you see.”’ 

‘Are they? What do 


( ao that impor 










It isn’t so mucl 
what they do exa tly Mie 
he explained; “‘it’s what 
they are. You 
they’re descended from 
General McMillan 
and ‘3 

“General McMillan? 
Never heard of him. 
What was he a general 
of? New York militia? 
Knights of Pythias, 
maybe?” 

“I’m not exactly cer 
tain,’ Dan admitted, 
again applying his hand 
kerchief to his forehead 
‘I think he had some 
thing to do with history before the Revolu 
tion. I don’t know just what, but anyhow 
they all feel it was pretty important; and 
you see to them, why, I’m just nobody at all, 
must feel I’m pretty 
too, because I am crude 


g 


D4 


sce, 





P 
ot 
A 
4s 








and of course they 
crude It’s true, 

compared to Lena; and for a good while her 
family were more or less against any such en 
gagement. Of course, the way they think 
about my famil than the way 
you think about them, grandma, and natu 
rally they’re positive it’d be a terrible sacrifice 


s even worst 


for her to come and live out here. I mean 
that’s the way they look at it.” 
. F COURSE they do,” said Mrs. Savage 


“That’s the way those New York people 
at Saratoga thought about this part of the 
country. They’re just the same nowadays, I 
told they haven’t got the kind of 
brains that can learn anything. Does this 
photograph girl herself talk about what a 
sacrifice’ it would be for her to live here? 

“Lena McMillan is a noble girl,’ Dan in 


you, 








formed her earnestly. ‘‘She feels a lot of re 

spect for her family’s wishes, and besides sh« 
loesn’t like the idea of leavin’ Ne vy York her 
if tut I don’t Seal ‘ 


remempel! er usil the word 


or er to come and | nere 

I Dan was obviously astonished to bi 
asked suc i juestilo! Why, my good 
ness !’’ he exclaimed I wouldn't be beggit 


her to try itif I thought so, wouldI? If I can 
just get her to try it I know she'll like it 
How could anybody help likin’ it?” 

‘You're pretty liable to find out how this 
photograph girl will help it!’ his grandmother 
prophesied, and promptly checked him as he 
began to protest against her repeated defini 
tion of Lena as “this photograph girl.’’ She 
retorted “Tut, tut!’’ as a snub to his pro 
test, then inquired: ‘What business do you 
expect to go into, if you live in New York?” 

‘I don’t know,” he said gloomily. “I 
don’t see what I could do there.” 

What will you do if you stay here?’ 





A CHAT he brightened instantly. ‘Why, 
I think I’ve got hold of a big idea, 
grandma,”’ he said eagerly. ‘‘I began to think 
about it last September, and it’s been in my 
mind all the time I was away; I’ve been goin’ 
over it and workin’ it out. It’s something 
would make a mighty good profit for me and 
at the same time I think it’d be a big thing 
for this city.” 

“Indeed?” she said. ‘Yes, you’re at the 
age when everything looks like a ‘big thing.’ 
Your grandfather used to talk like that when 
we were first married.” 

“Well, he was one of this city’s most suc 
cessful men, wasn’t he? He did do big 
things, didn’t he?” 
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“That was in the early days when he kept 
us poor,” she said, with a short laugh of ex 
treme dryness. “He had ideas about going 
into things to make this a greater city, and 
get ‘a mighty good profit’ for himself, the way 
you talk now—but what finally made his 
money was keeping out of big schemes. It 
was what I kept him from doing that mad 
us well off, not what he did. We saved and 
went into safe things like the First National 
Bank stock. When it comes to you and Har 

lan, after I’m gone, you mustn’t ever 
ll t tock, Dan. What 


that bank 
you Spoke ol 


big idea 
[t’s the oldOrnaby farm, grandma 
“Oh, I see,” she assented with read) 
satire. ‘Yes; this photograph girl 
will make a fine farmer’s 
wife!” 
“No, she won't,” he 
returned 
" naturedly. ‘That farm 
u lies right where this 
A city’s bound to grow to. 
I want to take the money 
grandpa left me and buy 
it. Then I'll lay it out 
in lots and make an 
Addition of it.” 
“Sar” she. said. 
“That’s the ‘big idea.’”’ 
“That’s it,grandma.” 
She shook her head in pitying skepticism. 
“Vou can’t carry it out. In the first place 
the town’ll never grow that far out i 
“Ves, it will,” he interrupted eagerly. 
‘Why, in three years at the longest ‘ 


good- 


O,” SHE said; “it won’t. Not in three 

iN years and not in thirty. Anyhow, your 

grandfather only left you twenty-five thou 

sand dollars. You’d better keep it and not 
throw it away, Dan.” 

“T can get the Ornaby farm for seventeen 
thousand,” he informed her. ‘That'll leave 
eight thousand to clear off the lots and put 
asphalt streets through and 

‘“*Put asphalt streets through!’” she ech 
oed. “How many miles of asphalt streets 
do you expect to build with eight thousand 
dollars, after you've cleared the lots and ad 
vertised enough to boom an Addition?” 

“T’ve been hopin’ I’d get help on that,” 
he said, his color heightening a little. “I 
thought maybe I could get Harlan to com« 
in with the twenty-five thousand grandpa 
left him If he does i 


‘He won't Harlan isn’t the kind to risk 


anything. He won't 
‘Well, then,”’ Dan said, “I'll go ahead an 
et other people. I’m goin’ to do it, grat 
I know it’s a big thing He laughed a 
ttle at his n enthusiasm, but a 
eclared, with earnest determinatiot \ 
1am! I’m goin’ to build ‘Ornaby A 
t 
Ul 
UT HIS grandmother’s compassionate 


skepticism was not lessened. On the con 
trary, she asked him quietly: “ You're going 
to build ‘Ornaby Addition’ at the same time 
you expect to be living in New York with this 
photograph girl for a wife? How do you think 
you'll manage it, Dan?”’ 

“Oh, she’ll come here,” he said 
she will, when I make her see 
chance this idea of mine gives us 
can get her to try it, anyhow; 
just do that it'll come out all right 

“You think she'll be a great help to you, 
do you, while you’re working with a wheel 
barrow out on Ornaby’s farm?” 

“Do I?” he exclaimed, and added radi 
antly: “A help? Why, grandma, she—she'll 
be a great deal more than a help; she'll be an 
inspiration. That’s exactly what she'll be, 
grandma.” 

Old Mrs. Savage sighed and spoke as in 
a reverie: ““Ah, me! How many, many young 
men I’ve seen believing such things in my 
long time here! How many, many I’ve seen 
that were going to do big things, and how 
many that thought some no-account girl was 
going to be their inspiration!” 


“T know 
what a big 
I think I 
and if she'll 


(Continued on Page 15 
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“Grandma!” he cried indignantly, and 
rose from his chair. “ You haven’t any right 
to speak of her like that.” 

“No right?” she said quietly. ‘No, I 
s’pose not. I wonder how many hundred 
times in my life I’ve been told I hadn’t any 
right to speak the truth. It must be so!” 

“But it isn’t the truth,” Dan protested, 
and in a plaintive agitation he moved toward 
the door. “I showed you aphotograph of 
the sweetest, noblest, most beautiful woman 
that’s ever come into my life, and you speak 
of her as—as—well, as you just did speak of 
her, grandma. I wouldn’t hurt your feelings 
for the world, but I—well, you aren’t fair. 1 
don’t want to say any more than that, so 
I expect I better go.” 

“Wait!” she said sharply; and he halted 
in the doorway. “ You wait a minute, young 
man. I’m going to say my last say to you, 
and you better listen!”’ 

“ ES, of course I will, if you want me to, 

grandma,” he assented, as he came 
back into the room and stood before her. 
“Only, I hope you won’t say anything against 
her; and I don’t think you ought to call it your 
‘last say’ to me. I’m sure you won't stop 
speakin’ to me.” 

“Won't I?” she asked, and he was aware 
of a strange pathos in her glance; and that 
her head constantly shook a little. “Won't 
I? I’m going to stop speaking to everybody, 
Dan, before long.” 

“But you look so well, grandma; you 
oughtn’t to talk like that.” 

“Never mind. My talking is about over, 
but I’m going to tell you something you may 
remember when I can’t talk any more at all. 
Your father and mother won’t even try to 
have any influence with you; they haven't 
raised their children the way I did mine 
Your father and mother have always been 
too easy-going with you to really help you by 
disciplining you when you wanted to do any 
thing wrong, and they'll both act the gentle 
fool with you now, just as they always have 
about everything. They won’t stop you from 
going ahead with this photograph girl.”’ 

“No,” Dan said gently—‘‘and nothing 
could stop me, grandma. I told you she’s 
the finest, most beautiful 

“Be quiet!” the old lady cried. “How 
much of that same sort of twaddle do you 
suppose a body’s heard ina life of ninety-two 
years? How many times do you suppose 
I’ve had to listen to just such stuff? Good 
heavens!” 

“But, grandma 


¥V} )U listen to me!” she said with sudden 
ferocity. “You don’t know anything 
about the girl, and you don’t know anything 
about yourself. At your age you don’t know 
anything about anything. You don’t even 
know you don’t know And another thing 
you don’t know is, how much you’ve told 
me about this girl and her family without 
knowing it!” 

“Grandma, I told you they're fine people 
and , 

“*Fine people!’” she said bitterly. “Oh, 
yes! And how have they treated you?” 

“Why, aren’t they givin’ me their—their 
dearest treasure? Doesn’t that show “ 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” she interrupted. “It 
shows how much of a treasure they think 
she is.”’ 

“ Grandma 

“You listen! You're a splendid young 
man, Dan Oliphant. You're good-looking; 


you’re honorable as the daylight; you’re 
kindhearted and you'd be just as polite to a 
nigger or a dog as you would to the President; 
and anybody can tell all that about you by 
just looking at you once. But this good-for 
nothing girl and her good-for-nothing family 
have made you feel you weren’t anybody at 
all, and ought to feel flattered to scrub their 
doormat. Don’t tell me! They have! And 
because you let yourself get as soft as a ninny 
over a silly little pretty face, you truckle to 
"em!”’ 

“Grandma !”’ He laughed despairingly. “I 
haven’t been truckling to anybody.” 

“You have, and she'll keep you at it all 
your life,” the old lady said angrily. “I 
know what that face means; I’ve seen a 
thousand just like it. She'll use you and 
make you truckle to be used. And if you give 
in to her and live in her town, she'll despise 
you. If you make her come and live in your 
town, she'll hate you. But she'll always keep 
you truckling. Your only chance is to get 
rid of her.” 

“Grandma,” he said desperately. “I’m 
sorry, but I can’t hear you talk this way 
about the sweetest, the most perfect, the 
loveliest ——” 

“Get rid of her!” she cried. And as the 
distressed young man went out into the hall 
she leaned forward in her chair, shaking at 
him a piteously bent and emaciated fore- 
finger. ‘‘You get rid of her, if you don’t 
want to die in the gutter. Get rid of her!” 

y 

‘THAT green bronze swan of the fountain 

in the broad yard next door to the Oli- 
phants’ should have been given a new inter 
pretation this season—the open beak, forever 
addressing itself obliquely to the eastern sky, 
might well have been thought to complain 
to heaven of the spiteful hanging on of winter. 
it was a winter that long outwore its wel 
come, and then kept rcturning like a quarrel- 
some guest forcing his way back to renew 
argument after repeatcd ejectments—the 
Shelbys’ swan was fortunate to be of bronze, 
for a wet snow filled that exasperated-looking 
beak of his choke-full one morning a month 
after the lilacs had shown green buds along 
their stems. Then, following up the assault 
with mockery, this grotesque weather spent 
hour after hour patiently constructing a long 
goatee of ice upon the helpless bird. 

Martha Shelby knocked it off late in the 
afternoon, though by that time the western 
sun had begun to make all icicles into opals, 
radiant with frozen fire and beautiful. “In 
sulting thing!’’ Martha said, as she brought 
the ferule of her umbrella resentfully against 
the icicle, which broke into pieces that clat 
tered lightly down to the stone basin below 
“Of all the Smart Alecks I ever knew, I think 
the worst one’s the weather.” 

Her companion, a thin young man with an 
astrakhan collar to his skirted long overcoat, 
assented negligently. He had happened to 
overtake her as she walked up National 
\venue from downtown, and was evidently 
disposed to extend the casual encounter at 
least as far as her door, for he went on with 
her in that direction as he spoke. 


ES,I dare say. Nature, in general, has 
a way of taking liberties with us that 
we wouldn’t tolerate from our most intimate 
friends. I suspect if we got at the truth of 
things we’d find that most of our legislation 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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| Flavor 
| and Fresh 
| Vitamines 
Lemonade is, universally, 
the aristocrat of soft drinks 
which are served at home. 
Most pleasing and healthful, 
it isin good taste everywhere. 
Fresh, vitalizing vitamines 
and appetizing salts and acids 
make it valuable with meals. 





Drink Hot 
for Colds 


Drink it hot to stave off colds—a 
reventive that millions use. 
Send Post Card to address in coupon 














for free book, “ New-Day Drinks,” by 
\lice Bradley. Learn many new ways 
to make luscious drinks for luncheons, 
teas, et cetera. 
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It Wins The Men’s Vote 


—Try and See 


Pie, as you know, is ‘‘a failing’’ of the men— 
*‘their idea of real food.”’ 

We wanted to suggest a pie that would win their 
enthusiastic favor forall time to come, so we asked 
Miss Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, Boston, to make up the recipe. 

That recipe is printed on this page. Men by 
the hundred thousand have tried this pie and voted 
it the greatest ever offered at any table anywhere. 

It has the real eon flavor; the meringue is like 
light snow. 

Don’t make it unless you want to serve it often. 
For as soon as men folks taste it they’ Il insist on 
scheduling it for a certain day each week. 





Be sure you use California Lemons. Their , 

rich, tart juice is necessary to this pie. a 
‘aliforni: : ‘“*Challenge”’ 
California Lemons are practically seedless 


the finest lemons grown, yet cost no more than 
others. The best grade comes in Sunkist wrap- 
pers. 
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Sunkist 
unkist Lemon Pie 

144 cups sugar, % cup flour, % teaspoon salt, 
i cup boiling water, grated rind of 1 lemon, 3 egg 
yolks, 1 tablespoon butter, 44% tablespoons lemon 
juice 

Mix sugar, flour and salt, add boiling water 
stirring constantly. Allow to come to boiling point 
directly over the heat, then cook over boiling water 
in double boiler 15 minutes. Add _ butter, egg 
yolks, lemon juice and rind and mix thoroughly 
Pour into a baked pie crust. Make a meringue by 
beating 3 egg whites until stiff and adding “ cup 
of sifted powdered sugar and 1 teaspoon of lemon 
juice. Beat until smooth and glossy and spread 
over top of pie. Bake in a moderate oven 8 min 
utes or until brown and serve cold 





Lemon Pie 


Here inother lemon pie, which is simply del 
cious Dut 10t easy lor ul inexpe rienced cook t 
make It challenges your ability » we call it 
“ Challenge Pic 

Beat yolks of 3 eggs very light To this add 
juice of one lemon and rind of 2 lemons, 3 tabk 
spoons -_ water, ‘6 cup sugar and a large pinch 
of salt 0k in double boiler until thick. Have 
— of eggs stiffly pee add ‘% cup of sugar 

» them and fold into cooked mixture. Fill pi 


shell that has been previously baked, place in oven 
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Fine Laces and Fabrics—Table Linens and Sheets— 
Coarse Work-Garments—La France Cleanses All 
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The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


La France is not a new soap. It is the partner of soap. It makes any 
bar soap, soap powder or soap flakes cleanse quicker and more thor- 
oughly. It blues in the wash-water, saves all the labor of rinsing through 
blued water. 

Whether you use ordinary tubs and washboard, a hand-power wash- 
ing machine, or an electric washer, La France, used with the soap you 
prefer, will save time, labor and the clothes themselves. Tests by eminent 


domestic-science experts indicate that as much as four-fifths of the or- 


dinary labor of washing can be saved by La France. 


Ask your grocer for La France. You will find it in almost all up-to- 
date stores. If you cannot obtain it, write us direct (enclosing your 
grocer’s name) and we will mail you free a full-size package. 


LA FRANCE Mba. Co., 125 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hess of M50 
Sifely Wasted With 
La Srance 


WENTY-FIVE years before the Declaration 

of Independence, Miss Lucy Jimson made for 
the Prince George Company of Maryland the 
little dress here pictured. 


The India muslin is handwoven; the lace and 
embroidery trimmings are all hand work. The 
dress is so beautiful an example of Colonial styles 
and workmanship that it is now a museum piece 


in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 


A few weeks ago, this 173-year-old dress was 
washed with La France. It came out like new 
(because of the gently thorough cleansing power 
of La France), and beautifully white (because 
La France blues perfectly in the wash-water). 


And, since the Museum was so much pleased 
with the work of La France in cleaning this very 
old and valuable garment, many other rare pieces 
in the collection of Memorial Hall will be washed 
in the same way. The curator of laces writes us: 
“T think you will be pleased to know that I found 
La France very satisfactory for laundering the delicate 
fabrics in the Museum’s collection.” 
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The -NGdlander 


(Continued from Page 150) 


is really an attempt to prevent Nature from 
getting the better of us.” 

“Murder!” said Martha, “‘ That’s too deep 
for me, Harlan! Let’s go on talking about 
poor old Dan and things I can understand. 
Come into the house and I'll give you some 
tea—you’re the only man-citizen I know in 
town who likes tea. I ought to warn you 
that papa thinks there’s something queer 
about you since that day after the matinée 
when you came in and 
had tea with me. He 
thought it was bad 
enough, your being at 
the matinée—papa says 
if an old man is seen at 
a matinée it looks as if 


first to see a Bouguereau, and he got very in- 
dignant. So they apologized and hurried out 
this Corot and told him who Corot was; so 
he bought it. All he cares about is that he 
owns it; he doesn’t think about it asa thing to 
look at any more than the bonds in his safe 
deposit boxes. He knows they’re there, and 
they’re worth just so much, and they’re his; 
and that’s all he cares about. You know 
papa runs the house to suit himself.”’ 

‘*No,”’ Harlan re 
turned skeptically I 
can’t say I quite know 
that.” 

“You don’t?” She 
laughed and went on: 





“Well, he does; espe- 





he’s gone bankrupt and 
doesn’t care, but if it’s a 
young man he must be 
out of a job and too 
lazy to look for a new 
one—and for any man 
not only to go to a mat- 
inée but to drink tea 
afterwards, well, papa 
was terribly mystified 
about anybody named 
Oliphant doing such a 
thing as that! He 
can’t imagine a man’s 
consenting to drink tea 
except to help fight off a 
chill.” 




















cially when he gets set 
in his head. A few of 
papa’s notions are just 
molasses, but most of 
‘em are like plaster of 
Paris; if you don’t 
change ’em in a hurry 
before they set you never 
can change ’em! That’s 
the trouble just now; 
he’s turned to plaster of 
Paris about poor Dan’s 
land operations, con- 
found him!” 











HE uttered this de- 
nunciation with a 











“Oh, I know!” Har- T. 


sharpness of emphasis 


= 2 
TLOstex tag, 
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lan said, with a dry 
smile. “I realize it’s a 
terrible thing for one to do, only three gen- 
erations away from the pioneers.”’ 

As Martha chattered she had opened one 
of the doukle front doors, which were un- 
locked, and now she preceded him into the 
large central hall, floored with black and 
white squares of marble. A fine staircase, 
noble in proportions and inevitably of black 
walnut, followed a curving upward sweep 
against curved walls to the third story; while 
upon both sides of the hall, broad and lofty 
doorways, with massive double doors stand 
ing open, invited the caller to apartments 
heavily formal in brown velvet and damasks 
of gold. 


N OBEDIENCE to a casual wave of Mar- 

tha’s hand, as she disappeared through a 
doorway at the other end of the hall, Harlan 
left his overcoat and hat upon a baroque gold 
console table and entered the drawing-room 
to his left. Here a fire of soft coal sought to 
enliven a ponderous black-marble mantel 
piece, and Harlan, warming his hands, gazed 
disapprovingly at the painting hung upon 
the heavy paper of the wall above. This 
painting was not without celebrity, but after 
looking at it seriously for several minutes 
Harlan shook his head at it, and was caught 
in the act by Martha, who came in with a 
light step behind him 

“Don’t scold the poor thing, Harlan!” she 
said; and, as he turned, a little startled, he 
took note again of a fact he had many times 
remarked before: she moved with a noiseless 
rapidity unusual in so large a person. More- 
over, her quickness was twice in evidence 
now; for she had changed her dark cloth 
dress for a gown of gray silk; and as final 
testimony to her celerity, when she sat in a 
chair by the fire and crossed her knees, a 
silken instep of gray was revealed between 
the silver buckle of her slipper and the hem 
of the long skirt she wore in the mode of that 
time. 


“: OU’RE like lightning, Martha,” Har- 
lan said; “but not like thunder. I 

didn’t even hear you come into the room. 

What is it you don’t want me to scold?” 

“Poor papa’s Corot.” 

“T wasn’t scolding it. I was only thinking: 
What’s the use of having a Corot if you 
hang it so high and so much against the dazzle 
of the firelight that nobody can see it?” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter to papa,”’ Martha 
said cheerfully. “Papa doesn’t care to see 
it; and he doesn’t care whether anyone else 
sees it. He bought it the summer the doctor 
made him go abroad, after mamma died. 
Somebody in Paris convinced him he ought to 
own an important picture. They took him 


not ill-natured, but 
earnest enough to make 
Harlan look at her seriously across the small 
table just set between them by a colored 
housemaid 

“You've been trying to alter your father’s 
opinion of Dan’s commercial ability, have 
you?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I have,” she answered crisply. 
“What’s the matter with the business men 
of this town anyway? Why won't they 
help Dan do a big thing?” 

At this Harlan allowed his eyes to fall 
from the troubled and yet spirited inquiry of 
her direct gaze; he looked at the cup he ac 
cepted from her, and frowned slightly as he 
answered 

“Of course they think he’s a visionary 
The most enthusiastic home boomer in the 
lot doesn’t dream the town'll ever reach out 
as far as Dan’s foolish ‘ Addition.’ 

“*How do you know it’s foolish?’”’ 

“Why, because the population would have 
to double to reach even the edge of his land 
and this town hasn't the kind of impetus that 
develops suburbs. You know what sort 
place it is yourself, Martha. It’s only ar 
overgrown village, and an overgrown 
is what it’ll always be 

“Don’t you like it?” she 
ingly. ‘Don’t you even like the town you 
were born in and grew up in?” 


“1 
Village 


asked challeng 


+ bs \T sounds like Dan. His latest phase 

is to become oratorical about the enor 
mous future of our own, our native city 
since he bought the Ornaby farm! I suppose 
I like it as well as I like any city except Flor- 
ence. I don’t think it’s as ugly as New York, 
for instance, because the long stretches of big 
shade trees palliate our streets half the year, 
and nothing palliates the unevenness and 
everlasting tearing down and building up and 
digging and blasting and steam-riveting of 
New York. But I do hate the crudeness of 
things here.’ 

“That’s the old, old cheap word for us,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Crude!”’ 

Harlan laughed. ‘“‘ You have been listen 
ing to Dan, the civic patriot! Crudeness 
isn’t our specialty; the whole country’s 
crude, Martha.” 

“Compared to what? China?”’ 

“You'll be telling me all about our literary 
societies and women’s clubs and the factories, 
if I don’t take care,” he returned lightly. 
“How dreadful all that is!’’ He sighed, and 
continued: “I suppose you’ve been trying to 
convince your father he ought to extend one 
of his street-car lines out into the wilderness 
toward Dan’s ‘Addition.’ Is that what 
you’ve been up to with the old gentleman, 
Martha?” 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Two MILLION women who have learned to realize 
this possibility are safeguarding themselves against it 


By RUTH MILLER 


- other woman—always a cloud of disapproval has followed her. Her 


offense may not be great; but always she is some one you would not 


wal 
in ¢ 


it to be. And yet—the other woman may so easily be you—especially 


ne respect ! 


We are keenly critical when “the other woman” offends with the dis- 


agreeable odor and moisture of underarm perspiration. 


But it is not so 


easy to recognize ourselves in the rdle of offender. 


Soap and water cannot protect you from this subtle danger. There is 


only one way to guard against it. 


the 
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Creme ODO-RO-NO 
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Regular, special care must be given 
underarm 
ns of the underarm toilette. 


care which millions are now giving through these two 


ODO-RO-NNO 


the liquid corrective 
for excessive perspiration 


y ANY people are 
oe 


inagerarn perspiration 


a vanishing cream 
especially for odor 


with troubled with ex- 


unpleasant underarm odor, ever 


though not subject to excessive moisture. They suffer keenly with the discomfort: 
This odor is caused by changing bod) d embarrassment of having their cloth- 
chemicals; the most painstaking soap-ar ng soaked and stained; frequently ruined 
water cleanliness cannot prevent 
| — —— When perspirat 3 s Kcessive in 
ry-day rar Cr H rosis 
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tific principle, it is 
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Because Creme Odorono disappears or haustive study of fs ond ota, naar med nn 
the skin atonce and because it Is no! greasy, Physicians and nurses recognize its value 
it may be used when dressing t go out and use it in he S} itals as a safe, certain 
without danger of staining the clothing. corrective. 


apply as powder to the face; 


Ss! 


For every-day dependence or 
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One application keeps the underarms 
wn cindiaetad fresh and dry for at least three days. It 
‘ie , protects the clothing from unsightly stain 
mooth it will never harden or dry up! ang all odor, saving laundry and cleaning 


for quicK — expense. The splendid antiseptic property 


A dainty, fragrant cream, as easy to 
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yecial use to supplement liquid Odorono, of Odorono makes it effective for man\ 
nd for traveling needs, men and womer other St tor cuts, poison ivy, et 
are finding a new conven 
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veness in this form of the water the one perfect safe 
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Odorono may be obtained tiness and grooming. Odo 
wherever Odorono is sold, rono is obtainable at all 
25¢ large tube. toilet counters, 35c, 60c, $1. 





A generous sample of Creme | MISS RUTH MILLER. De 
Odorono—mail coupon today | THE Oporoxo Company 
Cincinnati. O 

I want you to try Creme Odorono, the new every-d | ; 
underarm toilette. Use it when you dress every morn . ; oO 
ing or just before going out In the aiternoon or evening ‘ ( a . ad 
For 6c, I will send you a generous sample, or for 10« ‘ -—_ — r 
will send samples of both liquid Odorono and Creme - 


Odoron 


0, together with a booklet of helpful informa- 


tion on perspiration troubles. If you have a special Name 

problem, I will be glad to advise you, free. Samples ; a 
sent free to physicians and nurses. Mail coupon today | 

to Ruth Miller, The Odorono Company, 710 Blair | Address 


Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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At Last! 


A Children’s Underwear That 
{ Meets With All of the Re- 
( quirements of Changing 
Weather Conditions 





Lackawanna Twins 
Underwear 


Cag 
MI 
/ 


HE hygienic construction of the fabric in 

this Underwear reduces to a minimum the 

chances of winter chills and colds. It venti- 

lates the pores of the skin, absorbs moisture 
and helps to regulate the body temperature. 


[he correct combination of the pure wool and selected cotton in 
this wonderful fabric explains why so many mothers are now buy 
ing Lackawanna Twins Underwear as a protection to their children 


in moderate, damp or cold fall and winter weather. 


Old-fashioned ‘*fuzzy’’ underwear often causes a quick over-heating 
of the body temperature which, if changed too rapidly, usually re- 
sults in sickness. Lackawanna Twins gives cozy warmth on the 
coldest days and the utmost in body comfort on moderate days. It 


meets with all of the requirements of changing weather conditions. 


Lackawanna T wins is famous for its remarkable fitting and wearing 
qualities. Correct sizes, non-gaping seat, sturdy seams, well-made 
buttonholes, strongly sewed-on buttons and the beautifully finished 
fabric, which is pre-shrunk by numerous washings and sterilized in 
live steam, assure that this Underwear will last until it has been 


outgrown. 


YOU SHOULD BUY 


LACKAWANNA 
TWINS 


TRADE MARK REG.US. RAT. OF 
UNDERWEAR 


for your children, It costs no more than the 














ordinary kind. 





Most good stores sell it. 


The Lackawanna Mills 
Sole Makers Scranton, Pa. 


61 Worth Street, New York 
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“Yes, it is,’ she said quickly. “If he 
doesn’t, how are people to get out there?” 

“Quite so! That’s one reason why every- 
body downtown is laughing at Dan. Your 
father will never do it, Martha. Have you 
any idea he will?” 

““Not much of one,” she admitted sadly. 
“He doesn’t understand Dan’s theory that 
the car line would pay for itself by fares from 
the people who’d build along the line.” 

“No, I shouldn’t think he’d understand 
that—at least not very sympathetically!” 

“Dan isn’t discouraged, is he?” she asked. 


* O, HE isn’t the temperament to be dis- 

couraged by anything. It’s a matter of 
disposition, not of facts, and Dan was born 
to bea helpless optimist all his life. For in- 
stance, he still believes that when he marries 
his Miss McMillan and brings her here to 
live, grandmother will learn to like her! Yet 
he ought to know by this time that grand- 
mother’s a perfect duplicate of your father 
in the matter of plaster of Paris. I suppose 
you’ve seen Miss McMillan’s photograph, 
Martha?” 

Harlan glanced at her as if casually, but 
she answered without any visible embarrass- 
ment. “Oh, yes; he brought it over, and 
talked of her a whole evening.. If the photo- 
graph’s like her ——”’ She paused. 

“Tt’s one of those photographs that are 
like,” Harlan observed. ‘“‘My own’ judg- 
ment is that she’s not precisely the girl to 
put on a pair of overalls and go out and help 
Dan clear the underbrush off his ‘ Addition.’”’ 

“Ts he doing that, himself? I haven’t seen 
him for days and days.” 

“No,” said Harlan. “You wouldn’t, be 
cause he is doing just about that. I believe 
he has five or six darkies helping him; but he 
keeps overalls for himself out there in a shed. 
He gets up before six, drives out in his run- 
about, with a nose bag of oats for his horse 
under the seat, and he gets home after dark 
ready to drop, but still talking about what 
a success he’s going to make of the great and 
only ‘Ornaby Addition.’ He wears shabby 
clothes all the time—he seems not to care at 
all how he looks—and Saturdays he comes 
home at noon and spends the rest of the day 
downtown making orations to bankers and 
business men, especially your father.” 

“To noeffect at all !”” Martha said gloomily 


an H, BUT I think he’s had an extraordi 
narily distinct effect!” 

“What effect is it?” 

“Well, I’m afraid,’”’ Harlan said slowly, 
‘I’m afraid he’s been successful in making 
himself the laughingstock of the town.”’ 

“'They—they think he’s just a joke?” 

“Not ‘just’ one,” the precise Harlan 
replied. “They think he’s the biggest 
one they’ve ever seen!” 

Martha uttered a sound of angry pro 
test, though she did not speak at once, 
but stared frowningly at the fire; 
then she turned abruptly to Har- 
lan. “Why don’t you help him?” 

“I? Well, he hasn’t asked me 
to help him, precisely. Did 
he tell you I——” 

“No; he didn’t say any- 
thing about you. But why 
don’t you?” 

“As a matter of fact,” 
Harlan explained, a little 
annoyed, “he didn’t ask 
me for help, but he did 
want me to go in with him 
on strictly business 
grounds. He was certain 
that if I joined him as a 
partner, it would be a great thing for both of 
us. He wanted me to do the same thing he 
did—invest what grandfather left me in mak- 
ing the Ornaby farm blossom with horrible 
bungalows and corner drug stores.” 

“ And you wouldn’t,” Martha said affirma- 
tively. 

“Why should I, since I don’t believe in his 
scheme?” 

“But why couldn’t you believe in Dan 
himself?” 

‘‘Good heavens!” Harlan exclaimed, and 
uttered a sound of impatient laughter. “I’ve 
never looked upon Dan as precisely a genius, 
Martha. Besides, even if by a miracle he 


could do something of what he dreams he 
can, what on earth would be the use of it? 
It would only be an extension of ugliness 
into a rather inoffensive landscape. I don’t 
believe he can do it in the first place; and in 
the second, I don’t believe in doing it even if 
it Gan be done.” 

“Don’t you?” she asked, and looked at 
him thoughtfully. “‘What do you believe in, 
Harlan?” 

‘A number of things,” he said gravely 
“For instance, I don’t believe in kicking up 
a lot of dust and confusion to turn a nice old 
farm into horrible-looking lots with hideous 
signboards blaring all over em.” 

““How characteristic!” 

“What is?” 

“T asked you what you believed in,” she 
explained. ‘“‘You said you believed in ‘a 
number of things,’ and went straight on: 
‘For instance, I don’t believe - 

“Yes,” he said, “I was keeping to the 
argument about Dan.” 





ARTHA laughed at his calm sophistry, 

but was content to seem to accept it and 
te waive her point. “What do your father 
and mother think of ‘Ornaby Addition ’?”’ 

“Oh, you know them! They understand 
as well as anybody that it’s all folly, but 
they don’t say so to Dan. I think poor 
father would even put something in himself, 
just to please Dan, if he could spare it after 
what he’s lost in bad loans this year.” 

“How about Mrs. Savage?” 

“Grandmother!” Harlan was amused at 
this suggestion. “Dan has to keep away 
from her; she’s taken such a magnificently 
healthy prejudice against his little Miss 
McMillan, she won’t talk to him about any 
thing else, and Dan can’t stand it. Not much 
chance for ‘Ornaby’ there, Martha!” 

‘‘No; she és a plaster-of-Paris old thing.” 

“Tnordinately. She’s always been set 
about me, Martha,’ Harlan remarked with 
a ruefulness in which there was a measure of 
philosophic amusement. ‘“She’s always 
maintained that I’d never amount to any- 
thing—I have the terrible faults of being an 
egotist and smoking cigarettes—but she’s 
sometimes admitted she thought Dan might. 
That’s why she’s furious with him about 
throwing himself away on this ‘spoiled 
ninny of a photograph girl’—her usual way 
of referring to Miss McMillan. Grand- 
mother’s twice as furious with him as if she 
hadn’t always been like you, Martha.” 

“Like me? How?” 

“T mean about your feeling toward Dan 
and me.”’ Harlan smiled, but his eyes were 
expressive of something far 
from amusement. It was 
as if here he referred to an 
old and troubling puzzle 
ment of his, but had long 
ago resigned himself to the 
impossibility of finding a 
solution. 

“T mean she’s like you 
because she’s always 
thought so much more of 
Dan than she hes of me, 
Martha.” 









2 ERHAPS it’s because 
you’ve never seemed 
to think much of anything 
yourself,”’ she said gently 
‘Perhaps we're apt to like 
people best who do a great 
deal of liking themselves.” 
“T might like to have 
you like me, Martha,”’ 
Harlan ventured, and there 
was a quiet wistfulness about him then that 
touched her. “I might like it better than 
you know.” 

She looked at him gravely. “I do like 
you,” she said. “I like you anyhow; but 
even if I didn’t, I’d like you because you’re 
Dan’s brother.” 

Harlan sighed, but contrived a smile to ac- 
company his sigh. ‘ Yes; I’ve always under- 
stood that, Martha; and you’re not at all 
peculiar in your preference Not only you 
and grandmother, but everybody else likes 
Dan much better than me.”’ 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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prizes 


| for the best interpretation of this picture 








[HIS is one of a series of pic 
tures used in the advertising 
of Eaton’s Highland Linen. 
Four of these pictures have 
already appeared in this mag- 
Look them up, study 
them, read the advertisements, 


azine. 


see how the pictures are used 
and what they illustrate. 
Then write a 25-word in 
terpretation of this picture in 
which the thought expressed 
by the picture is connected 
with the use of writing paper. 


The best interpretation of 


the picture and the best ap- 


plication of its meaning to the 


use of writing paper will win 
the first prize. 


Prizes will be 


awarded to other successful 


contestants as indicated. 


RULES 


Please read these simple rules and follou 
them, otherwise your contribution will not 
be considered : 

Your interpretation must not ex- 
ceed 25 words. 

You may submit as many an- 
swers as you wish provided each 
answer is written on a separate sheet 
of paper. 

All answers must be written on 
Eaton’s Highland Linen. This paper 
may be obtained wherever good 
stationery is sold. If you cannot 
readily obtain this paper, or if you 
do not wish to buy it, send a postal 
card to the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., and we 
will mail you, free of charge, a sheet 
of Eaton’s Highland Linen and a 
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Highland Linen Envelope for your 
use in entering this contest. 
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Contest Committee, Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Company, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York, and must bear a post 
mark not later than midnight, Fri 
day, November 3oth, 1923. 

No person in the employ of the 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, o1 
member of the family of such em 
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If two or more contestants send 


answers alike in thought and of 
equal merit, the full amount of the 
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the Greatest Betterment in Footwear 


Fashion and Fit Ever Offered the » 
Smartly-Gowned Woman — 


Ill-fitting footwear—bulging at ankle and sliding at 
the heel—cannot be modish even if made of the 
finest materials. 


It is eminently appropriate that Utz & Dunn, famed 
for fine footwear for more than four decades, should 
bring forth the greatest betterment in footwear fash- 
ion and fit ever offered the smartly gowned woman. 


In their Heel-Hugger line of superfine shoes they have 
quite definitely achieved perfection in fit—the last word 
in footwear smartness—hugging the heel without slip- 
ping, following the curves of ankle and instep with- 
out bulging or gaping,no matter how slender the foot. 


Thus a gracious beauty and finished elegance are 
combined with perfect fit and superb construction 
to build Heel-Huggers—the ideal smart shoe. 


The remarkable brochure, 
[he Self-Determination of 
Annabelle Wyeth,” 
will be forwarded to you 
upon request 








HEEL HUGGER SHOES 


VAG DUNS CO. 


25 Canal Street 
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The -Midlander 


(Continued from Page 154) 


” 


“And yet,” Martha said, a smoldering 
glow in her kind eyes, “‘you tell me that 
everybody’s laughing at him.” 

“Haven’t you heard so yourself?” 

“Yes, I have,” she cried angrily. “But 
how can they, if they like him?” 

“Tsn’t it plain enough? They like him be- 
cause he’s a democratic, friendly soul, and 
they laugh at him because he’s so absurd 
about the Ornaby farm.”’ 

“And you think he’s got to do the whole 
thing absolutely alone?” 

“Why, no,” Harlan said, correcting her 
lightly, “I don’t think he’s going to be able 
to do the whole thing at all. He’ll 
get part way and then of course 
he’ll have to quit, because his 
money’ll give out. What he has 
left may last him a year or even 
longer, if he keeps on 
just doing with his little 
gang of darkies and 
himself.” 

“And in the mean- 
time he’ll also keep on 
being a ‘laughing- 
stock?’ That’s what 
you said, didn’t you?” 

“T don’t think it 
was an exaggera- 
tion,’’ Harlan re- 
turned, defending 
himself, for her tone 
was sharply accusing. 

“ After all,” he went 
on with placative 
lightness, “isn’t it 
even rather a tri- 
umph in its way? You see, Martha, it isn’t 
every young man of his age who'd be well 
enough known to occupy that position.” 
“A laughingstock?” 


“\V HY, yes. Don’t you see it means a 

degree of prominence not at all within 
the reach of every Tom, Dick and Harry? For 
instance, I couldn’t touch it: I don’t know 
enough people; but Dan’s one of those men 
of whom it’s said, ‘Oh, everybody in town 
knows him!’ So, you see, since he’s run wild 
over this Ornaby Addition, why, he actually 
has the whole town laughing at him.” 

‘*Since he’s run wild!’”’ she echoed scorn- 
fully. ““And you say you don’t exaggerate! 
How has he ‘run wild’?” 

“Ask your father,” was Harlan’s response, 
delivered quietly, though with some irrita 
tion; and Martha said sharply that she 
would, indeed; but this was mere retort, sig 
nifying no genuine intention on her part, for 
she knew well enough what her father would 
say. He had been saying it over and over, 
every evening of late; and her discussions 
with him of Dan Oliphant and ‘“Ornaby 
Addition” had reached that point of feeble 
acrimony at which a participant with any 
remnant of wisdom falls back upon a despair 
ing silence—a silence despairing of the op- 
ponent’s sanity. Martha had no mind to 
release her father from the oppression of this 
silence of hers, merely to hear him repeat 
himself. 


HE knew, moreover, that Harlan had not 
far overshot the mark when he intimated 
that Dan had become the laughingstock of 
the town; nor was it grossly an exaggera- 
tion to describe him as ‘‘ making orations to 
bankers and business men, especially your 
father.” The enthusiast for ‘‘Ornaby Addi 
tion” had indeed become somewhat orator- 
ical upon his great subject; and the bankers 
and business men to whom he made speeches 
not only laughed about him, as did their sec- 
retaries and clerks and stenographers, dis- 
tributing this humor widely, but often they 
laughed at him and rallied him, interrupting 
him as he prophesied coming splendors. 
“You'll see!’”’ he would answer, laughing 
himself, albeit rather plaintively. ‘ You can 
sit there and make all the fun o’ me you want 
to, but the day’ll come when you'll wish you’d 
had a hand in makin’ this city what it is 
goin’ to be made! It isn’t only the money 
you’d get out of it, but the pride you’d take 
in it, and what you’d be able to tell your 
grandchildren about it. Why, gentlemen, 
ten years from now — Then he would 
go on painting his air-castles for them while 


they chuckled, or sometimes grew noisily 
hilarious. 

But the toughest and most powerful of 
them all declined to chuckle; there was little 
good nature and no hilarity left in dry old 
Mr. Shelby. He was seventy, and, as he 
crisply expressed himself, at his age he 
hated to have his time wasted for him; he 
didn’t see any pleasure in listening to the 
goings on of a fool boy about two minutes 
out of school! This viewpoint he went so far 
as to communicate to Dan directly, as the 
latter stood before him in the old gentleman’s 
office. For that matter, Mr. Shelby seldom 
cared to be anything except di- 
rect; it was his declared belief 
that directness was the only thing 


it \ ana iy, 
~\\ that paid, in the long run. “‘ Usin 


\ alot of tact and all that stuff to 
spare touchy people’s 
vanity, it’s all a waste 
— of energy and they only 
hate you worse in the 
long run,”’ he said. “‘So 
I’m not goin’ to trouble 
to use any tact on you, 
young Mr. Dan Oli- 
phant!”’ 


H« WAS a formi- 
dable old figure as 
he sat in his mahogany 
swivel-chair, which 
every instant threat- 
ened to swing him 
about to face his big, 
clean desk again, with 
his back to the visitor. 
Neat with an extremity of precision, this 
old man had not altered perceptibly in ap- 
pearance for many years, not even in his 
clothes; he was now exactly as he was in 
Dan’s childhood. The gray chin beard was 
the same precisely trimmed short oblong, 
and no whiter; the same incessant slight 
frown was set between the thin gray eye- 
brows; the same small black necktie showed 
a reticent bow beneath the flat white collar 
that was too large for the emaciated neck; 
and the same clean white waistcoat was 
worn under the same black cutaway coat; 
the same gray-and-black-striped trousers 
descended to the same patent-leather con- 
gress gaiters. Twice a year Mr. Shelby 
gave an order—always the same order—to 
his tailor; he never left his house in the eve 
ning; had not taken any exercise whatever 
since his youth; went to bed always at nine 
o'clock; always ate exactly the same break- 
fast of oatmeal, an egg and one cup of coffee; 
was never even slightly indisposed; and ap- 
peared to be everlasting. Compared to such 
a man, granite or basalt might be imagined as 
of an amiable plasticity; yet the ardent Dan 
hopefully persisted in seeking to remodel him. 





. HY, of course, Mr. Shelby,’ he as- 
sented; ‘‘that’s just the way I want 
you to feel; I don’t want you to use any tact 
on me. I don’t need it. When I’m layin’ out 
a proposition like this before a real business 
man, all I want is his attention to the facts.” 

“What facts?” 

“The facts of the future,’ the enthusiast 
replied instantly. ‘“‘The future ——”’ 

“What d’ you mean, talkin’ about the 
facts of the future? There ain’t any facts in 
the future. How you goin’ to have any facts 
that haven’t happened yet? A fact is some 
thing that’s either happened or is happening, 
right now.”’ 

“No, sir!’’ Dan exclaimed. ‘The present 
is only a fraction of a second if it’s even that 
much; the past isn’t any time at all—it’s 
gone; everything that amounts to anything 
is in the future. The future is all that’s worth 
anybody’s thinkin’ about. That’s why I 
want you to think about the future of your 
car lines, Mr. Shelby.”’ 

“Oh, you do, do you?” the old gentleman 
said sardonically. ‘‘ You think I ain’t thinkin’ 
about it, so you called around for the fourth 
time to draw my attention to it?” 

“Yes, sir,’ the undaunted young man re- 
plied. “I don’t mean exactly you don’t 
think about it; I just mean you don’t seem 
to me to consider all the possibilities.” 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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cA “New Taste-cAdventure 


A crisp, flaky top crust—heaps of luscious fruit underneath 
—and no soggy, juice-soaked undercrust to greet you at the 
bottom! In all your kitchen-romancing can you imagine a 
finer, a more alluring, taste-adventure? 

Even the housewife who is apt to shy at pie will relish 
making—and eating—this Sunsweet Deep Dish Dried 
Apricot Pie. To begin with, there’s no undercrust to work 
up or worry over. Then, it takes just half the baking time 
of an ordinary pie. And then—{here’s where your table-folk 
chime in} there’s so much more fruit to the pie! 

No other fruit can hope to give you the same smart, tart 
| taste, the same keen, piquant flavor, you find in Sunsweet 
Dried Apricots. Until you have used them you will never 
know what a wealth of flavor, what a treasure-trove of de- 
lightful dishes, is held captive for you in this rare fruit-food. 

Ask your grocer for Sunsweet Dried Apricots—the pick 
of California’s orchards—and send for our Recipe Packet. It 
will show you how to enjoy the delights of better-than-fresh 
apricots the year round. And it’s free—mail the couponnow! 


SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE- FLAVORED 


dd/APRICOTS 











DEEP DISH 






Baked in 15 minutes 


That's all it takes for this Sunsweet 
Deep Dish Dried Apricot Pie. Here's 
the way you make it: For one large pie, 
take one pound Sunsweet Dried Apri- 
cots. Wash well,then barely cover with 
warm water and soak until soft—over 
night if possible. Drain off liquid in a 
sauce pan—add one-half cup sugar and 


simmer until sugar is dissolved and juice 
has cooked to a thin syrup. Add the 
Sunsweet Apricots tothe hot syrup. No 
further cooking will be required. Filla 
deep glass pie dish with apricots and 
cover top with pastry. Bake about fifteen 
minutes in a hot oven. To be served hot 
or cold, with whipped cream or plain 


Or—if you prefer the 
individual Deep Dish Pie: 


Some folks—especially where there are 
only two or three in the family—will 
prefer the individual Deep Dish Pie. And 
it’s just as easy to make: Use the indi- 
vidual pie plates made of oven glass. 
Prepare Sunsweet Dried Apricots, 
as directed above. Fill pie dishes with 
apricots and place pastry on top. Bake 
about fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 
These individual pies are very attractive 
to serve, and are really much easier to 
prepare than the larger apricot pie. 


ses ¢ ®* © @ ® « *® @ @ od 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR RECIPE PACKET—FREB! 


California Prune and Apricot Growers Association, 1060 Market Street, San Jose, California 
Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe Packet. 
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What all women may be ~and some women are = 


ee her. Shecan be found element in the home is so essential to 





eg everywhere in America. In the big good temper, cheerfulnessand good health her 
town, or the little one; in the village,on as an attractive home table. ~ 
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nor any mere beauty of surfaces. Yet she is each meal, however simple, is one of her 7" 
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children, her neighbors and friends; and These are the critical women for whom talk 

beautiful, with the beauty of graciousness. Premier Salad Dressing was developed. ee 

That is why she is always on the alert We are indebted to many of them for tim 

for the mew thing—the best thing—that ideas and suggestions which we can Gra 
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The -NGdlander 


(Continued from Page 156 


“Such as old Ranse Ornaby’s ex-hog 
wallow and corn patch, for instance?” 

“That ex-hog-wallow and corn patch, 
Mr. Shelby,’’ Dan said proudly, “consists of 
five hundred and thirty-one and two-thirds 
acres. If you’d only drive out there in your 
carriage as I’ve asked you to ——’”’ 

“*Good heavens!” Mr. Shelby interrupted. 
“I chopped wood there thirty years before 
you were born! D’you think I got to hitch 
up and go buggy-ridin’ to know where Ranse 
Ornaby’s farm is?” 

“Tt isn’t his, sir,” Dan reminded him. “It 
belongs to me. I only meant if you’d com« 
out there I think you’d see some changes 
since I’ve been layin’ it out in city lots.”’ 

“City lots? What city you talkin’ about? 
Where’s any city out in that part o’ the 
county? I never knew there was any city up 
that way.” 

“But there is, sir!’ 

“What’s the name of it?” 

“The city of the future!’ Dan proclaimed, 
his eyes brightening as he heard his own 
phrase. “ This city when it begins to reach 
its growth. Why, ten years from now ——’”’ 

“Ten years from now!” the old man 
echoed with angry mockery. ‘What in Con- 
stantinople you talkin’ about? D’you know 
you’re gettin’ to be a regular byword in this 
town? Old George Rowe told me yesterday 
at his bank—he says you got a nickname like 
some Indian. It’s ‘Young Ten-Years-From- 
Now.’ That’s what they call you: ‘Young 
Ten-Years-Froin-Now!’ George Rowe asked 
me, he says, ‘Has Young Ten-Years-From- 
Now been around your way makin’ any more 
speeches?’ he says. He says that’s the nick- 
name everybody’s got for you.” 


AN’S color heightened, but he laughed 

and said: “‘ Well, I expect I can stand it 
It isn’t a mean nickname particularly, and I 
don’t guess they intend any harm by it. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if it turned out to be 
good advertisin’ for the Addition, Mr. 
Shelby o" 

“T should,” the old man _ remarked 
promptly—“I’d be surprised if anything 
turned out’good for the Addition!” 

“No,” said Dan. “That nickname might 
do a lot o’ gz od ; though the truth is I’m not 
talkin’ about ten years from now nearly as 
much as I am about only two or three years 
from now. Ten years from now this city’ll 
be way out beyond Ornaby Addition!” 

“Qh, lord! Hear him holler!” 

“Tt will,’ Dan insisted, his color glowing 
the more. “It will! Why, you go down to 
the East Side in New York and look at the 
Vay people are crowded, with millions and 
millions more every year tryin’ to find foot 
room. They can’t do it. They’ve got t 
somewhere 
the country 
thousands of ’em have got to come here 
rhat’s not all; we've got the finest climate 
in the world and the babies that get born 
here practically all of ’em live, and there’s 
tens of thousands of ’em born every year 
Besides that, this city’s not only the natural 
market of a tremendous agricultural area, 
but the railroads make it an absolutely ideal 
manufacturing center. Why, it’s just natu 
rally impossible to stop the growth that’s 
comin’, even if anybody wanted to, and the 
funny thing to me is that so few of you busi- 
ness men see it!” 


They've got to spread all over! 


Thousands and hundreds of 


"1 OU listen to me,” the old man said 
“that is, unless you got the habit of 
talkin’ so much you can’t listen. You been 
tellin’ the men that run this town quite a few 
things about our own business lately; it’s 
time somebody told you something about 
your own. You're a good deal like your 
Grandfather Savage used to be before your 
grandmother sat on himand never let him up 
He was always wantin’ to put his money into 
any fool thing and lose it until she did that, 
and I hear she tried to stop you, but you 
didn’t have the gumption to see she’s right. 
Now, look here: I’ve been here since there 
was a population of seven hundred people 
chillin’ every other day, eatin’ quinine by the 
handful, and draggin’ one foot after the other 
out of two-foot mud if they had to get off a 
horse and walk anywhere. Last census we 
had a hundred and eighty thousand. I’ve 


seen it all. D’you expect you can tell me 
anything about this town?” 

“No, sir; not about the history of it 
or anything that’s past. But about the fu- 
ture : 

“You listen!’ Shelby commanded iras 
cibly. “You come around here blowin’ out 
your chest and tellin’ us old settlers that this 
town has grown some ; 

“No, sir; I know you know all about that 
a thousand times better’n I do. I only use it 
to prove the town’s goin’ to keep on growin’ 
Why, Mr. Shelby, ten years from now ‘ 


“ REAT geemanently!” the old mar 

shouted. “Can’t you listen at all? Of 
course it’s goin’ to keep on growin’, but not 
the way you think it is. It’s already reached 
its land size, or mighty near it, because there’s 
plenty vacant lots inside the city limits 
hundreds and hundreds of ’em—and people 
want to live near their business; they don’t 
want to go way out in the country where 
there ain’t any sewers nor any gas nor city 
water.” 

“But they'll get all that, Mr. Shelby. 
They will as soon as there’s enough of ’em to 
make it pay the water company and the gas 
company to run their pipes out; and there’d 
be enough of ’em if you’d lay even a single 
track out to 5 

“Out to Ranse Ornaby’s frog pond!” the 
old man interrupted angrily. “ You think if 
I’d throw away a hundred thousand dollars 
like so much dirt, that’d bring the millennium 
to the old hog-wallow, do you, young man? 
Look out that window behind you. What’s 
the biggest thing you see?”’ 

“The First National Bank Building.” 

“Ves, sir. Eleven stories high, and the 
Sheridan Trust Company’s got plans to put 
up a block higher’n that. People’ll build up 
in the air not only for business but to live 
in flats, but they won’t go way out to a hog 
wallow in the country when there ain’t a 
reason on earth for ’em to. You seem to think 
people ride on street cars for pleasure! Well, 
I’ve had some experience in the business, and 
I can tell you they don’t, except in mighty 
hot weather; they ride on street cars to get 
somewhere they want to go; and goodness 
knows nobody wants to go to Ranse Ornaby’s 
farm!” 

“But, Mr. Shelby, if you’d listen just a 
minute ss 





“T’VE listened all I’m agoin’ to,” the old 
man said decisively. “This is the fourth 
time you been here tellin’ me all about this 


town that wouldn’t be here if it wasn’t f 
me and some the other men you been lec 
turin’ to about it. You go at me asif I'd j 
put up at the hotel and never saw the place 
before, and what’s worsé¢ ou ve gone and 
got Martha so she keeps ding-dongin’ at me 
till I can’t eat my supper in peace! It’s about 
time for you to understand it's no us¢ 
‘But, Mr. Shelby, if you’d just let me put 


the facts before you 

“Facts about what’s goin’ to happen ten 
years from now? No, sir!” The swivel chair 
began to turn, making it clear that this inter 
view had drawn to a close. “I thank you, 
but I can make up my own facts if I so de 
sire!’’ And the back of the chair and its o 
cupant were offered to the view of the caller 

Dan made a final effort. ‘“ Mr. Shelby, I 
hope you don’t mean this for your last word 
on the subject, because just as sure as you’re 
born the day will come when - 

“Will it?” the old man interrupted; and 
turned his head angrily, so that his neat 
beard was thrust upward by his shoulder 
and seemed to bristle. ‘“ You go teach your 
Grandma Savage to suck eggs,”’ he said with 
fierce mockery; “‘ but don’t come around here 
any more tellin’ me where I better lay my 
car tracks! That’s all!” 

“Yes, sir,” Dan said, a little depressed for 
the moment 

But in the hall outside the office he recov 
ered his cheerfulness, and, after consulting a 
memoranda book, decided to call on Mr. 
George Rowe, the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Since yesterday Dan had 
thought of several new things that were cer 
tain to happen within the next ten years 
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Health foods are es- 
sential to growing 
children; a dish of 
nourishing Horn- 
by’s Oats(H-O) each 
morning will aid 
child development. 


an-toasting 


makes H-O better 


ORNBY’S Oats (H-O) are the only 

pan-toasted oats. Pan-toasting melts 

into H-O the essential fats of the whole-oat. 

This makes H-O more nutritious and more 
appetizing. 





In shining pans, over huge open fires, the 
whole-oats are actually toasted—in the old- 
fashioned way. While the live coals glow 
with an orange hue, you can almost see the 
rich grains grow better both in flavor and 
nutrition. 


The very aroma tells you that a richer flavor 
is being born—just as you can scent the 
creation of flavor when sliced bacon broils 
over an openfire. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook H-O into 
the most appetizing oatmeal you have ever 
eaten. 


Special trial offer. If your grocer does not 
handle H-O—send us toc for a regular 1§c¢ 
package. With it send your grocer’s name. 
Address The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., 
Department “B”, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| want some more” -— OLIVER TWIST 





REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Steam Cooked 
for HEALTH 


Pan Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


OATS 
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CRYSTEEL PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED PRODUCTS 
are made from the best materials 
obtainable and leave our factory 
in first class condition 
YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF HIGH QUALITY 


rysteel 


Easily kept clea 
loth and a littl 
use of gritty cleaning mat 


CRYSTEEL WORKS 





This Crysteel Label 
will be found on the 
porcelain enamel 
parts of Kitchen 
Tables and Kitchen 
Cabinets; on the 
linings of Refriger- 
ators; on Gas and 
Electric Stoves and 
Ranges; on Con- 
tainers, Trays and 
Sanitary Receptacles. 


This label is your 
assurance that the 
porcelain enamel so 
marked is the high- 
est quality attain- 
able. It is your pro- 
tection against your 
inability to test the 
quality for yourself. 
Always insist on the 
CRYSTEEL Label. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


entitled “Crysteel, How 
and Where”— an interest- 
ing and instructive story 
of the romance of porce- 
lain enamel. 
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You may send me the booklet “Crysteel, 
How and Where.” 
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Bert was bigger and rougher than I, and 
generally came off the victor in our frequent 
squabbles. 

Then there was my gentle and sweet- 
faced Aunt Nancy and her husband, a news- 
paper editor over in New Hampshire, who 
came with their children; and my Aunt 
Martha, whom I adored for her great beauty, 
her freckles and her auburn hair; and my 
Uncle Eugene, whom I thought something 
of a sport. He was certainly rather out of 
the family picture, for he had once been con- 
nected with a troupe of negro minstrels—a 
monstrous affiliation—which had resulted 
in the deep atonement of a life devoted to 
pulling the teeth of the townfolk in his little 
dentist’s shop at Proctorsville. 

My mother’s ancestors were farmers and 
landowners. Their family name of Bartholo- 
mew suggests a French origin, and I find 
this country’s first representative in Colonial 
times, one William, of Ipswich, Rhode Island. 
My mother it was who battered down the 
walls of New England tradition. Indeed, 
when I recall her wide dark eyes, her rip- 
pling black hair, her soft gentle voice, I am 
certain there was little of the Puritan about 
her. 

No more tender-hearted man than my 
father ever lived, but he did not know how 
to express his feelings and still maintain the 
authority handed down through generations 
of Puritan Skinners. He found this means 
later when his boys were earning their liveli- 
hood, and could come home on a new basis 
of love and understanding. The old com- 
mander was off duty then and retired. 

When I was eighteen he caused a stage 
situation that I had worked up to fall quite 
flat. I had just decided that I wanted to go 
on the stage, when one Sunday father 
preached a sermon on the duties of parents 
towards their children. I had been scarcely 
conscious of his words, but suddenly I heard 
him advocating the allowance of a choice to 
the boy in his selection of his life’s work. Did 
he really believe what he said? I determined 
to hold up his openly expressed theories to 
his very face, and nursed my plans for the 
opportunity. 

Father was.in his study, at work on his 
Sunday sermon. I did not feel nearly so 
valiant about the business as I stood outside 
his door, my hand wavering towards the 
knob. But there was my “situation.” I 
must not lose that. I went in; he was ab- 
sorbed in his work, and I had time to pull 
myself together. 

Finally he said: 


cA Lesson in cAnticlimax 


Ww my deepest chest tones I delivered 
my prepared speech, and braced myself 
for the shock of his wrath. It came. 

He looked at me for a moment over his 
spectacles, a curious gleam came in his eye, 
and he said: “Very well, Otis, if you’ve 
made up your mind I suppose that is what 
you are going to do. Perhaps you had better 
speak to your mother about it. Don’t bother 
me. now. I’m busy.” 

That was my first lesson in anticlimax. 

I reached Philadelphia late in the evening 
of the same day that I had seen Barnum, and 
went to a humble hotel, the Merchants, in 
Fourth Street. I was awake by daylight— 
indeed, I think I had scarcely slept at all— 
and, unable to remain abed, I strolled out to 
the Delaware water front and walked about 
until breakfasttime. The Museum was at 
the corner of Ninth and Arch Streets and, 
as soon as a decent observance of time 
served, I presented myself there. 

The manager’s office was just like a scene 
in a play. People rushed in and out for 
hurried consultation, telegrams were sent 
off and countless letters signed. I came to 
know later that very little of this activity 
was genuine; but that day all this impressed 
me mightily. 

At last he turned to me. He was a small, 
tenor-voiced man with a ready smile and a 
birdlike turn to his head; frankness and 
geniality fairly oozed from him. He seemed 
extending tenderness to the whole world in 
a manner which was not wholly convincing, 
but he charmed me. He had forgotten me. 
An oversight—quite an oversight, really! 


‘“What is it?” 


He knew that there was something that he 
had omitted to do; this was it. And he was 
sorry, truly sorry, but he feared everything 
was full now, and I should have written 
sooner to remind him. I had kept my Bar- 
num letter in reserve; I presented it now. 

He sent a shifty little look at me from 
his grayish eyes, and said: ‘Perhaps there 
might be something turning up tomorrow. 
Drop in at, say, nine o’clock.”’ 

I was there at nine—and so was my con- 
tract. 

On the night of October 30, in 1877, I ap- 
peared as Jim, an old negro, at the Museum. 
The play was Philip Stoner’s Woodleigh, an 
old-fashioned drama of the days before the 
war. I do not believe that Jim could have 
been much of a part. I recollect little about 
him. 

Of the merit of my performance I have no 
proof, and I was too confused to remember. 
The audience gave me but meager attention, 
and the members of the company ignorea me. 


Dickens as an-Actor 


T WAS a picturesque little coterie with 

whom I had cast my lot. Our leading man 
was Mark Bates, husband of Marie Bates, 
so many years with David Warfield, who 
had filled numbers of prominent positions 
and filled them well. He was a good, forceful 
actor, a handsome fellow, and had decided 
personality; but years of dissipation had 
caused him to grow lax and undependable. 

Lawrence Barrett’s brother, Louis, did 
the heavies. A little, consumptive fellow, 
named Rothwell, purveyed rather doleful 
comedy; and an old English clown, Saville, 
much crippled with rheumatism, was useful 
in pantomimes. 

By far the most notable member of the 
company was William A. Chapman, who, 
in his day, had been a favorite comedian in 
New York and Philadelphia, and who now 
was very old and crusty and resembled a 
worn edition of the Duke of Wellington. I 
appeared to have got somewhat on his 
nerves, for I overheard an irritable and pro- 
fane reference to me as an “amateur”’ after 
one of our scenes together. As the season 
passed on, I found myself becoming less 
annoying to the old comedian. His bark was 
much worse than his bite. Seeing that I was 
a very earnest youngster, he began to tol- 
erate me. Finally he thawed and talked to 
me of his own early days in the theater. 

His first engagement in England had been 
in a traveling troupe shepherded by a man 
named Davenport, who was the father of 
Mrs. Jean Davenport Lander, at one time a 
popular star on the American stage. Daven 
port was a very pompous person and the 
description that Dickens gave of Vincent 
Crummles’ bow—‘‘something between the 
courtesy of a Roman emperor and the nod 
of a pot companion’’—fitted Davenport 
exactly. When Chapman had acted for a 
short term with Davenport and his itiner- 
ants, a young man joined their fcrces to play 
unimportant parts, a gawky, delicate-looking 
fellow, but quite alert, with an eager eye. No 
one especially marked his advent, recruits 
were constantly falling in hopefully and fall- 
ing out again for lack of pay. This young 
man kept his own counsel and was reserved 
to the point of shyness. Somebody said he 
was a newspaper man or a writer of some 
sort, but nobody knew, and his stay in Daven- 
port’s grand aggregation of talent was brief. 

Several years subsequently Chapman had 
advanced from his provincial novitiate and 
had become a player at one of the London 
theaters. One night the rumor went about 
that Mr. Dickens was in the audience. 
Chapman hastened to a peephole in the 
curtain between acts. The celebrated au 
thor was pointed out to him, and the actor 
saw the brief associate of his days in Daven- 
port’s company. 

“And could Dickens act?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, he was pretty fair as an actor. 
Nobody could do much with the parts we 
had to play, and I guess Dickens didn’t think 
it worth while to try very hard with his. He 
always looked out of place in the queer cos- 
tumes Davenport gave him to wear.” 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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Te million “SAVORY” 
Roasters have been sold 
and three million times have 
we been willing to refund 
the purchase price upon the 
least sign of other than com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Thus the name of 
““SAVORY’’ means 
much in these three mil- 
lion households and the 
confidence of this legion 
has been the inspira- 
tion of The REPUB- 
LIC METALWARE 
Co. in its production 
of the “‘SAVORY’”’ 
Steam Double Boiler 
and the “SAVORY” 
Bread Saver. 


No wonder the “SA- 
VORY ” has been acclaimed 


} ea King of roasters. It was 
Pee Reape ste: original self-basting 
Books with roaster, the first to embody 
ore the famous cooking princi- 
Utensils 


ples which conserve the 
delicious and nourishing 
meat juices usually lost by 
ordinary roasting methods. 





Roasts of all kinds, meat, 
fish or fowl, always done to 
the same delectable turn 
are the rule wherever a 
*““SAVORY’’ Roaster is 
used. One should be in 


your kitchen. Ask your 
dealer and accept no other. 
The famous ‘‘SAVORY 
Prize Recipe Book I”’ is at- 
tached to the handle of each. 


So much more useful than 
the ordinary double boiler 
that it actually ‘*‘ stays on the 
stove with the teakettle’’. 

It steam-cooks vege- 
tables, cereals, puddings and 
warms left-overs. 





If not quickly obtainable 
from your dealer send $2.00 ($2.25 
if you are west of the Missouri 
River) direct to 210 Republic St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive one 
postpaid under guarantee of sat 
isfaction or money back. 


Have you seen the 
“SAVORY” Bread Saver? 


the REPUBLIC METALWARE ©. 


BUFFALO { 
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COLONIALCLOCK 


HOSE fortunate folks who best under- 
stand the meaning of home, know that 











C footlights and Spotlights 


Continued from Page 160) 


I asked Chapman if the other people in 
Dav enport’s troupe were recognizable in the 
personnel of the Vincent Crummles com 
pany, who acted with Nickleby and Smike 
in the Dickens story. 

“Every one of them, except that there 
was only one young male Crummles instead 


and if our heavy 


the crescendo movement of a scene, to sit or 
to rise, to play fair in a give-and-take episode 
with a fellow player, and, above all, to do 
nothing. Repose was as foreign to me as to a 
French dancing master. No one ever had 
more unruly legs. 

The wearied stage manager, Reynolds, in 


; of two. I'll swear our leading woman was _ a voice verging on tears, used frequently to 
; Miss Snevellicci, exclaim at rehearsal, 


when I was cast for 


man wasn’t Dick a calm and slow 
ens’ Mr. Lenville going old gentle 
e was the very spilt man: “‘ For heaven’s 
f him. Dave sake, Skinner, keep 


port’s fat wife cer 
tainly had a ‘char- 
nelhouse voice’ like 
Mrs. Crummles’.”’ 

“How about the 
Infant Phenom- 
enon?” 

“ Absolutely !” 

“But Mrs. Lan- 
der,” I said, ‘“‘de- 
nied point-blank 
that she was the 
model for this char- 
acter.” 

“Of course it was 
exaggerated,”’ said 
Chapman, “but she 
was Crummles’ 
daughter. Dickens 
dressed her up; 
that’sall. The com- 
pany often walked 


OTIS 
from town to town, 


Crummles’ pony, whose mother had ‘been 
on the stage and whose father was a dancer.’ 
As for Dickens—well, he might have been 
Nicholas Nickleby.” 

Dickens, avid for character and detail, 
was possibly at work on Nickleby 


served. All this is probable 
My season started bravely and 
We played every week, day and night. The 


busily 


consisting of a short drama and a farce, was 
given. Of the former! recall the n: 
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SKINNER AT SEVENTEEN 


your legs 

There was no 
kind of part I did 
not play. I had ad 
vanced rapidly into 
the more important 
characters; even 
sex was no bar, for 
I was sometimes 
clapped into skirts 
for nigger wenches 
and coarse old hags. 

My companions 
were adepts at im- 
provisation of cos 
tume and make-up 
I was taught how to 
make lace neck falls 
and Charles ITI lace 
collars out of white 
wrapping paper, to 
transform a frock 
coat into a military 


on the shoulders for epaulets. On one occasion, 
when cast as a rich banker in Aurora Floyd, 
I discovered I had no white shirt, nothing 
but the flannel thing I had worn in the street, 
and inquiry through the various dressing 
rooms revealed a dress-shirt famine. The 


one end, which I fastened to my collar but 
ton. When it was ornamented with a fake 
diamond and my coat buttoned across, my) 


ag the season began I owned but one 
pair of tights; they were of dark blue 














always knows 


There are so many new, so many 


charming things. Which will you 
choose? The long straight coat . . . 
or the one that flares at the knee? 
A tiered frock? A frock with a lift 
at the front ? Doeuillet’ s tunic frock ? 
Chanel's little straight line things? 
The suit with the box coat? Premet’s suit 
with the tunic? The little blouse coat? 
A suit with three-quarter coat? 
Black caracul—or a plantation brown for 
your street fur coat? Ermine and black 


or beige-dyed 


: ’ YEARS _ . velvet for your evening wrap 
4 while the propertic s uniform by pasting ermine—or velvet—or one of the supple hi 
: were carried in a disks of gilt paper on para What shoes? What gloves? F 
Sel ails tte om - : e id RRR. 5-28 y “ at hats? 
ri ket) cart, dra n e al veary pony the button , and pinning strip of yell yw braid Who knows? Why, Vogue knows, of course. 


Vogue always knows! 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on 
one ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


True economy isn't in going without—a hate- 


time and, needing veritable models for his curtain had rung up before I chanced upon a 
1 . 1 , ° ~ . ful process. Or in buying fewer or cheaper 5 
| already conceived characters, turned strolle1 discarded paper cull thrown into a corner. | things. True economy is in getting the right 
and lived the life until his purpose was _ straightened this and cut a curved yoke at clothes. Then you don’t discard, later on, 


You get full value for every 
if you spend the first two 


and buy again 
cent expended 
dollars on Vogue 


i Or Sver ‘Home evening bill was also presented at Wednes- linen was faultless. | 10 Issues of Vogue $2 . 
day and Saturday matinées, while at th || eleven if you mail the coupon now . 

‘ . other four afternoon performances, whict The Homemad Tights Autumn Fabrics and Origi- 

3 were called ‘‘off matinées,”’ a bill, generally 


nal Vogue Designs Sept. 1 


(Extra complimentary copy) 
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a stately “ Colonial’’ Clock is more than Bolt. Michael Earle or The Maniac Lover vorsted and had served me for every costum« Earliest authentic news of the newest 
n article of fine furniture. They appreci The Idiot Witness. Fanchon. Black-eve play we did until a special production fabrics for fall and winter costumes 
te its personality—its historic lineage—its Susan, The Seven Clerks, a so on—lurid \laddin was arranged; then it became n¢ a ye nepali nga ee © ' 
iendly dignity. They take keen delight in pecimens of mid-Victorian p vri iry for me to provide ff ngs for a C] Early Paris Openings Oct. 1 
' the soft music of its mellow chimes and in its Che farces were of t Madis Mortor In some forgotten storage trunk I Paris Fashions Oct. 15 
ver-varying dependability. They chet ‘et Box and ( S I ( first pair of fleshing tight 
h it as one of the few truly permanent Mv Turn Next. and a e of other been preserved in memory ’ New York Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
things that enter into home making. } It will be seen that we had no time tor idle ition they caused on the opening nik Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Colonial Clocks’’, equipped with the finest ness as Um Museum M agus. Pogie oe were strictly homemade, a triump Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
movements manufactured at home and and wget were occupied by rehearse! and ingenuity and economy. They were ma 
ibroad, are available to every good home. performance If we said anytl ing approx of a pair of lady s long cotton stockings, dy« stietiiaw Mesenione — 
A wide variety of beautiful models in each mating the meaning of our lines ve were do with annatto and sewed with coarse black > 
: period style meet the needs of all types of ing very well by our standard I learne 1 the thread to the seat of a pair of underdrawers Motor and Shops Jan. 1 
homes from the most elaborate to the bun- useful arts of faking and winging Po “wing Covered by the outer casing of Chinese bsg B 
galow or cozy apartment. Yet you will find a part meant to have the manus« ript of it trunks, their constructive crudities were hid Fashions For North and South = Jan. 15 
that the price of the clock best suited to tucked in your sleeve or your pocket, or den, and my legs looked truly Mongolian pied North - 
your home is surprisingly moderate. thrust into the framework of the wing neat ‘Six of us had to perform a Chinese dance, | — and Original an 
your exit, to be seized and scanned between with jumpy steps and pointing forefingers, Fabrics and working models for your spring and s 
Send for this Book scenes. Writing sketchy cues on your cuff before the Khan and his daughter and, as we wardran { 
of Suggestions was an old trick gyrated in a circle past the royal throne, I ob You Need Not Send Money 
It illustrates and de- served a broad smile on the face of the prin Unless you prefer to inclose your cheque. 
Clocks ta itt tone In a Hard School Cess W hen the revoly ing wheel brought me will = We il Wt. te One f 
irroundings. Free on again in front of her, she shot a whispered | stroke of the pen, you are insured against ! 
; request. NE character I never studied at all—The aside at me and pointed vigorously; I was not ee Seas in the buying of three seasons ’ 
ON Admiral, in Black-eyed Susan. [hadtobe _ to be caught, I had been made the victim of : rae —— 
COL IAL seated at a table, conducting a court-martial too many practical jokes and had grown wise *OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
- M F G. C O. in a ship scene, with a large book in front of Shaking my head knowingly, I danced on. 10 issues of Vogue for $2—11 if you 
1 : 103 Colonial Avenue me. -I put the part in the open book, and As I reached the front of the stage, a titter _ mail the coupon now 
Zeeland, - Michigan read the whole of it. Many a Saturday night went through the audience and, when [| E. will start your subscription with one 
e Vannes ates, Bone I went to my lodging with three parts to looked about at the players, I saw they were A $ a. ee go avin Gees ee ous ij 
‘rer of Hall Clocks - r e Autumn abrics Number, thus giving you t 
5 study for Monday matinée and night, and _ all convulsed with laughter and that the * 11 numbers of Vogue instead of 10, if your ; 
«i Colonial Clocks are sold in the better furniture walked the floor till daybreak, my forehead princess was nearly beside herself. One _ order is received in time. _ Me AY 53" : 
. stores the country over wound in a wet towel to avoid falling asleep, downward look and I saw enough! My VOGUE, 19 West 44th Street. New York Cit) i 
! cramming the words into my brain—some- trunks had slipped from my waist, and were Please send me TEN numbers of Vogu scrit 
how, anyhow. But what a school it was! sagging lower and lower, hanging by but a oa ee > ov. S ag’ 
I learned my art crudely, roughly, but by _tape-end to an anchoring belt, and my self t ‘ besides 
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leaps and bounds, driven by necessity to an 
intuitive grasp of character and the way to 
express it; to sing, to dance, to fence with 
foil and broadsword, to learn how to make 


| up, to kneel, to fall in combat, to work up 


constructed tights were displaying them 
selves in ghastly realism. I fled from the stage 
with the shouts of the audience in my ears 


Continued on Page 162 













































With Every Hughes 


No. 66, a box of 
Mirror Nail Polish FREE 
Worth 35c 


During October, every dealer in the 
has been authorized by us to 
ithout cost a box of Mirror Nail 
Polish to every purchaser of a Hughes to use 


for $2.00. 
If your dealer 
we will mail both on receipt of $2.00 


' Neglect 


the Chief Cause of 
Unattractive Hair 


The Ladies’ HOME JOU RNAL 





— OW miserable it is to feel that others are looking at your 
5») hair and making unfavorable comments on it. Many 
. @\ women, who have tried nearly everything for their hair, are over- 

\ looking the simplest and surest way of having hair that will win 


admiration through its health and beauty. 


A prominent hair specialist in 
New York says that the chief 
cause of unattractive hair is 
simple neglect, and that practi- 


used a cally every woman can have 


good looking hair, if she willonly 
follow this simple treatment as 
a regular part of her daily 
toilette, for ten minutes each 
night before retiring. 

Unfasten the hair, and lifting 


it one strand at a time, with the 
Hughes ‘Ideal’ Hair Brush, brush 


No. 66 js 
Price $ 2 OO 


**Ideal’’ 


proof, 


Hair Brush, No. 66. $2.35 








cannot supply you, 






Price 
35c 


Women of refinement are demanding a 
superior 
everywhere giving their preterence to 
Mirror Nail Polish 

Because it is a dainty powder that 
quickly rubs intoa lasting polish. Water- 
will not burn the nails or make 
them brittle. In a dainty round box; 
with sifter top. Easy 
You will find it superior to any 
nail polish you have used. 


Do not use an ordinary hair 
brush for this treatment. Many 
a good head of hair has been 
ruined by harsh brushing with 
a stiff, unyielding hair brush. 


The Hughes “Ideal’’ No. 66 
is especially designed for this 
treatment. It has specially se- 
lected long boar bristles, of just 
the right stiffness, set in the 
famous ‘‘Ideal”’ flexible rubber 
cushion. This cushion is resilient 


\ slowly and steadily from the scalp k ina Sat Le, ne 
outward, with a sweeping, lifting and allows the bristles to pene- 
motion. Keep this up for at least trate to the scalp and, without 
a minute —_ ry anger aa finish irritation, conform to the shape 
" y giving the scalp itsell a tew ’ 
wal sharp, vigorous strokes to awaken of the head. Start today with 
the dormant circulation the right brush. 
uir per 
piece of HENRY L. HUGHES COMPANY, Inc. 
rn your . y “ee 
pony 300 Madison Ave., New York City 


polish for the nails, and are 


and economical 
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(Continued from Page 167) 


During this period of active work my pri- 
vate affairs had concerned me but little. I 
had regularly heard from home—my moth- 
er’s letters were particularly anxious—and 
wrote glowing descriptions of the company, 
the productions, and of my domestic quar- 
ters on Wood Street in reply. I was too 
proud to reveal the real truth—that small as 
my pay was, it was not regularly forthcom- 
ing. Business was pretty bad at Ninth and 
Arch. 

I lived in a tiny garret chamber for which 
I was charged a dollar and a half a week by 
the sweet-faced old lady whose advertisement 
of “lodging to let’? I answered. An incon- 
gruous figure in a most dubious part of town, 
this gentlewoman was always kind and 
solicitous, even when my rent was several 
weeks in arrears, and it often was as salary 
days went by and the “ghost did not walk.” 

Ordinarily, financial recoupment took 
place at Leary’s old book shop on Ninth 
Street. Here I could exchange mental for 
material food by dipping into my stock of 
school prizes and Christmas presents. I did 
not mind parting with sets of Horatio Alger, 
Mayne Reid, and Oliver Optic, but when it 
came to the sacrifice of some valued books 
works on the stage, volumes of plays, and a 
set of Victor Hugo—it hurt. 

At last I got the great part that Davidge 
had promised me. He kept his word. The 
Frank Frayne Family of actors and rifle shots, 
six in number, large and small, had played 
an engagement early in the season in Si 
Slocum, a drama of the West, in which they 
performed dangerous feats of marksmanship 
with real rifles and bullets. 

They now returned for a repeat, minus one 
of the family who had played the villain. 
This character was seized by the neck at the 
end of Act Three by a ferocious dog. The 
parts were all fraught with danger; deadly 
action was, however, undertaken only by the 
stars themselves leaving the supporting com- 
pany immune. 


Just a Little Nervous 


HE break in their ranks was distressing, 

and Davidge was somewhat put out to 
provide a substitute. Then he thought of me. 
Calling me to his office and fairly inundating 
me with benef- 
icence, he un- 
folded his plan. 
I was to be one 
of the Frayne 
Family and 
have my name 
announced in 
the same type 
as theirs 
Either I could 
play the nigger 
and have a 
clay pipe shot 
from my 
mouth, or I 
could do the 
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My duty was to stand still, facing the foot- 
lights on a line between the two proscenium 
sides, Frayne’s sombero pulled over my face 
with the stem of a T. D. clay pipe stuck 
through a hole in the brim and held between 
my teeth. Frayne, with his rifle reversed and 
the butt against his forehead, sighted along 
beneath the barrel and shattered the bowl 
with a bullet that entered a foot-thick hard 
wood target on the opposite side of the stage. 

All was well for a few nights. I was part 
and parcel of a big sensation, and my name 
was featured outside the theatre and on the 
house bills. 

Then I began to think. Frayne wasn’t a 
drinking man. He was never ruffled or 
nervous. He was a sure shot, but suppose— 
suppose! And I supposed everything under 
the sun till by the week-end I was nearly a 
nervous wreck; and Frayne sometimes took 
three shots instead of one to hit the shaking 

ipe bowl. 

But I had been starred! 


Theatergoing Began at Five 


FEW years later a dispatch from Provi- 

dence appeared in the morning papers 
announcing that Frayne had accidentally 
shot his wife through the head in his William 
Tell act, instantly killing her. I read the ac- 
count in a cold trance. 

When the season at the Museum ended I 
was engaged to play a few parts at the 
Chestnut Street Theater; but hot weather 
soon brought an end to this work. From the 
preceding October to my closing in June, 
counting the plays in which I played two 
characters, or doubled, as the theatrical 
phrase is, I had played precisely ninety-two 
characters. My purse was empty, but I had 
a home to go to, and in my pocket was a con 
tract duly signed by George K. Goodwin, 
manager—who had seen me play Malcolm in 
Macbeth—and Otis Skinner, for the services 
of the latter at the Walnut Street Theater 
for the following season. 

My first milestone had been passed. I was 
in no wise discouraged. I still wanted to be 
an actor, just as much as I had before I made 
my first professional appearance. 

My theatergoing probably began when I 
was about five, when my family moved from 
up New York 
state to Cam- 
bridge, where 
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MUSEUD 
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Frequently 
my brother, 
Charlie, and 
I were al- 
lowed, Satur- 
day after 
noons, to ac 
company our 
parents across 
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me his scarred Eta betty tte 
chest where 
the dog had 
accidentally 
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upon occasion. 

I agreed to play the nigger. 
like bulldogs anyway. 

In the act where the shooting took place, 
a number of fancy shots were executed; one 
was a sort of William Tell effect and an apple 
was shot by Frayne from his wife’s head. 
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I was ostra- 
cized from ac- 
tive part in 
these perform- 
ances on the score of extreme youth, and forced 
to become one of the audience, who were ad- 
mitted for a stated number of pins. I clam- 
ored for a share in these cellar productions. 
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A New Kitchen Linoleum for 


A quart of Valspar will refinish 125 to 150 square feet of Linoleum, Congoleum or 


Oilcloth 


hard over night. 





the service. 


In addition to the Valspar Clear Varnish which every housewife knows, 


also made in colors. 
Valspar Varnish-Stains. Like clear Valspar, Val- 
spar Varnish-Stains are absolutely waterproof. 
They are made in Light and Dark Oak, Mahog- 
any, Cherry, Walnut and Moss Green. You stain 
and varnish at one stroke of the brush. Anyone 
can apply them. 





VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


r AXYThe Varnish That Won't Turn White 


‘ 
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>and sanitary. Valspar takes the wear and thereby protects the surface and 





Fag US Por Off 




















1.95 


making it look like new and doubling its life. 


Anyone can apply Valspar because it brushes easily, dries dust-free in two hours and 


| 


Valspar absolutely waterproofs your floor-covering, making it easier to keep clean 


, 
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\ alspar 


Valspar Enamels. These brilliant, solid-cover 
ing Enamels are made in Red 
Vermilion, Blue—/ight, medium and deep, Green 
—medium and deep, \vory, Bright Yellow, Gray 
and Brown; also in Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 
Aluminum and Flat Black. 


} 7 7 } 
light and deep, 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
20c apiece —— 
Clear Valspar . [_] 
Valspar Enamel [ ] 
State Color 


Valspar Stain . [] 
State Color 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps 
for each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only 
one sample of each product supplied at this 


special price.) Print full mail address plainly 


Dealer’s Name 
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Your Name 
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Your Address 
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THE MAIN DECORATIVE THEME OF THIS 
ATTRACTIVE ROOM A NEW STANDISH FABRIC 


Cfrom all of the lovely Fall 


patterns a famous store se- 
lects this graceful pheasant 
design and uses it to com- 
plete the effect of an alto- 
gether delightful living-room 


igs selecting a fabric to use in your home, 
to hang at the windows or cover chairs 
and couches, there are four important 
things to look for: 

The design of the fabric must be agree- 
able to your own taste. It must be appro- 
priate to use with the furnishings of the 
room. Its colors must be a beautifully 
blended combination. Frequent tubbings 
and exposure to the sun must not fade 
the colors. 

With these four points in mind, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chicago, chose a 
charming new Standish cretonne for this 
delightful room. 

You can use this fabric in your home 
just as effectively as this famous store has 
done. Drape it at the windows, carry it 
into the room, covering an occasional chair 
or couch or pillow. See what a charming 
effect it gives—how it completes your 
room, makes it livable and home-like. 

Every year Standish cretonne is being 
used in more and more homes as the princi- 
pal decorative fabric. New and exclusive 
designs are constantly being introduced. 
No matter which of your rooms you intend 
decorating there is a Standish Fabric which 
is appropriate and beautiful. There are 
dainty small patterned effects, delicately 
colored, for your bedroom; gay and bril- 
liant designs of birds, baskets of flowers, 
etc., for sunparlor or porch; bold, colorful 
designs for the living-room or dining-room 








When using a straight valance, a valance board 
will be found to give the most satisfactory results. 
T hese boards can be purchased u here you buy your 
fabric or can be easily constructed. In this instance, 
the side drapery is tacked first to the valance board 
in folds that hang gracefully. Then the valance 
itself is tacked to the board by means of a 
narrow tape, as illustrated in this picture. 
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An interior done in Standish Fabrics by 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chicago 
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STAN DISH 
FABRICS 





An unusual selection of patterns and colors 
to meet all of your requirements! Standish 
Fabrics are reasonable in cost— amazingly 
low priced when you consider the quality 
and the choiceness of design and color. 
Youcan easily identify Standish cretonne 
—the name appears on every bolt. This 
distinguishes it as being one of the group 
of Standish Fabrics produced by a manu- 
facturer who for 25 years has been a leader 
in the designing and making of cretonne. 
Standish Fabrics may be purchased in 
department stores in your vicinity. If you 
are unable to find them where you are ac- 
customed to shop, write us and we will 
tell you where you can purchase them. 


An invaluable booklet tells 

when and where to use cre- 

tonne and shows you how 
to get the correct effect 


This new and interesting booklet has just 
been prepared. It describes in detail the 
many decorative possibilities of cretonne 
in the home—when it is correct to use it, 
how you can use it and achieve the 
charming simplicity and beauty which 
distinguishes the homes you admire. 

This new booklet is authoritative and 
is a valuable source to which you can turn 
for guidance in working out your own 
problems. In addition to giving you prac- 
tical assistance in using fabrics in your 
home it suggests new and interesting ar- 
rangements for them and shows how easily 
you can get these effects. Many delightful 
interiors are illustrated in full color— 
from these you will get valuable ideas. 

Write today for this new booklet, “The 
Decorative Possibilities of Cretonne.” It 
will be sent free. Elms & Sellon, 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 








Straight valances may be specially cut to harmonize 
with the architectural lines of the room in which 
they are to appear. The shape of valance illustrated 
is one which can be used with effect in almost any 
style of room. It is bound with a narrow strip of 
plain fabric—a taffeta or sateen. The Standish 
Booklet describes in detail several methods of han- 
dling different types of valances successfully. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 


Once they cast me for a shipwrecked sailor 

his was a silent part, requiring merely that 

actor should sit still in a washtub. while 

) stage hands waved a large gray shawl, 

representing mountainous seas, in front of 
craft from either side of the stage 

My brother was my hero. Never had he 

ppeared so fine as at that time, during the 

ar, when he gathered two of his playmates 

inder his banner, marched across Cambridge 


Bridge to the Boston recruiting offices and 
red to the cause of flag and country the 
ces of the three earnest volunteers The 


ingsters, not one over ten, wanted to be 

n by becoming drummer boys, the kind 
vhose pictures appeared in the illustrated 
papers. The recruiting officers received the 
tads with gravity, examined their eyes, 
noses, teeth; made them strip to the skin and 
thumped them; then told them they could 
not be perfectly sure of their qualified ¢harac- 
ter until they had passed them with a note 
to another station, where the urchins were 
submitted to a second hazing. 

At night three weary little boys dragged 
themselves homewards, and Charlie said his 
country had refused his services. Humilia- 
tion became abysmal when father said the 
soldiers were just making fun of them. I was 
furious and said I was going to join the 
Rebels. 

Not so long after this came the news of 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. Then in a 
few days the assassination of Lincoln at 
Washington, and the buildings of Boston and 
Cambridge hung with black! 

Shortly after this my father moved his 
imily to Hartford, Connecticut, whither he 
ad been called by the Universalist Church 

that city, and a curtain dropped upon the 

iyhouse, not to rise for some years. 

When I next thought of plays and acting, 

lecided to put ona play in the basement of 

father’s church. This was, of course, 
ears later. To the shock of certain prim and 
rthy ladies, I produced a costume play 
This was no less ambitious a production 
in John Tobin’s old comedy, The Honey 

n, without scenic setting, but garbed 

what raiment the town costumer could 
in periods that ranged from Elizabeth 
(Queen Anne. I chose the part of Rolando, 
woman hater, for my début. The other 
ts I cast to the young Siddonses and Gar 
who had won favor in former elocution 
ntests, and their efforts gained the ap 
al of the audience 
But my acting met with a mixed \ 


j 


t stirred up a very pretty row ) 
vaxed hot some were enthusia 
I I think the ma ere 
{ ix ira i I ‘ 
ea eal i 
mn ra ead it the i 
pa r n had take! 


i} hy the Tal leau Wa op iléa 
TEVERTHELESS I persist 


1 lrowbridge’s Vagabonds at a subse 
ent mixed entertainment given within the 
red walls. Still I was not satisfied. I wanted 
see my name in print. 

[ had come to know a young musician who 
iyed several instruments well. He had 
en appeared in known minstrel and variety 
ows. His professionalism quite overawed 
He proposed that we give a show to 

er. There was a hall in East Hartford 
could be had for fifteen dollars. We 

d the price, and our united talents sup 

ed the program. The bill read: 


ed. and re te 


GRAND LITERARY, MusICAL AND DRAMATI 
ERTAINMENT: by the ‘“‘Eminent Musical 
t, Professor Cheney,’’ and the ‘ Favorite 
itionist and Impersonator, O. A. Skinner.”’ 


We were to make alternate appearances in 
e selections, the whole to wind up with 


THE SCREAMING FARCE 


{ROUND THE CORNER 


Flipper Mr. Skinner 
Nobbler Mr. Cheney 
In those days there was no billposters’ 
n to prevent our going about with ham- 
and tacks to affix programs on fences, 


trees and telegraph poles, or to present them 
politely in house-to-house visits. The pre 
liminary expenses having been met, we had 
no further financial obligations; the mile or 
so of road was easily traveled on foot, and 
our baggage was merely of the hand variety, 
containing books, musical instruments and a 
few properties 

We didn’t find our hall of Thespis sur 
rounded that night by waiting throngs. The 
janitor was sitting on the steps enjoying his 
evening pipe, and a couple of idle urchins 
were playing with a dog 

But we gave our performance. We gave it 
to an audience of rustics whose aggregate 
admissions totaled three dollars and seventy- 
five cents. We spread the treasures of our 
art before them, but the effect did not appear 
to be electric. I gave them tragedy of deep- 
est hue and comedy of button-bursting vari- 
ety; while the professor poured forth dulcet 
music, and still our bucolic spectators made 
no sound, neither in moan nor laughter, ex- 
cept for occasional loud conversation during 
quiet moments by the janitor’s boys who had 
been passed in. 

The first part of our varied and brilliant 
program having been concluded, we gam- 
boled through the ‘screaming farce.’”’ The 
janitor, who had acted as our treasurer, had 
igreed to come back to the stage and lower 
the curtain at the end, but at the important 
moment when Flipper and Nobbler had set- 
tled their differences and thrown themselves 
into an embrace of reconciliation, we waited 
in vain for the curtain on the tableau. The 
janitor had tilted his chair against the wall 
near the door at the back of the hall and was 
sleeping sweetly. 

Chere was nothing to be done but to walk 
off the stage rather shamefacedly and ring 
down the curtain ourselves. 


Once Editor O. A. Skinner 


2 OR a very short time I did not think much 
about the stage, for I was absorbed as 
editor of The Hartford Clarion. It was a 
newspaper which circulated among the farm 
ers and was issued once a week. It was made 
up of “patent insides,” an advertisement 
or two and the stolen contents of the dailies 
\ friend of mine had acquired the plant 
and goodwill as bonus in a printing 
leal 
My friend Jepson met me on the street and 
asked me what | was doing. 
‘Nothing,’ I said. I had left the comn 


office 


on house where | had been e! y 

ing scho 

e. I 
mast p | va 
e paper the best « ca la 

1 tor each sue a { 

1uMorous paragrap ught t ept 
ol agony; wrote spirited editoria ‘ Ln 
topics of the day; and carried my own cop 
to the composing room. It was not always 


easy to maintain my editorial dignity when 
the grimy journeyman printer, receiving 
copy from me about labor and other ques 
tions, would ask derisively: “‘ Did you write 
this?” 

It is worthy of note that to Eugene Jep 
son’s printing office came the late Frederic 
Courtland Penfield, our minister to Austria 
before the war. He worked as compositor 
and learned the newspaper business from the 
ground up. When my first dramatic travel 
ing engagement took me back to Hartford, he 
had become a writer on the Evening Post; 
next I met him in London, where he was fill 
ing the position of vice consul under Waller, 
of Connecticut 

During the short time that I was an editor 
Professor Cheney and I repeated our com 
bined entertainment several times in the 
towns adjacent to Hartford. Sometimes we 
made our expenses and often we walked 
home. Thus I learned at an early age one of 
the trials of the acting profession—getting 
home 


EDITOR'S NOTE This is the first of a series 
of articles by Otis Skinner. The second will appear 


1m an éariy issue, 
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hristmas gifts 
you can mak 













Gasier and quicker 
than sewing --- 


Dainty, practical, — 
useful and inexpensive 


LE PAGE’S CRAFT BOOK 
WILL SHOW YOU HOW 


A most surprising new way of 
making Christmas gifts at home 


«ec 


. . . TL HAVE always known what a wonderful mender 
LLePage’s is, and I have mended dozens of things with it 
in my home, but I had no idea | could make so many 
lovely and useful things with it until I got a copy of 
LePage’s Craft Book. . . .”’ 


I.ePage’s Craft Book, fully illustrated, contains clear, 
simple, complete directions for making forty different 
articles, giving you a wide choice of inexpensive but use- 
ful little gifts for friends to whom you would like to give 
something that you have made yourself. 

No training or special skill required. “. . . I find 
you really are right about LePage’s Craft being easier 
and quicker than sewing... .’” Mail the coupon below to 


us today with 10 cents in stamps or coin and we will at 
once send you a Copy ot LLePage’s Craft Book, postage 
paid. Address LePage’s Craft League, care of Russia 
Cement Company, 10 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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’ > . . “¥ x 
: payment for a copy of LePage’s Craft Book. aa 
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‘ 
LePage Craft Book makes a nice gift Why not order 
: me extra copies at 10 cents each for ur friend 
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C from Hunger to Power 


(Continued from Page 12) 


one attended me, so I waited patiently. 
This woman’s back looked surprisingly 
young. Her hair was black and marcelled 
with care. Her frock had a touch of hand 
embroidery for its only decoration. When 
she turned I was not surprised to see eyes 
handsome in spite of their color, a shade of 
yellow too light for such black hair. She 
took me in coolly for a moment; then there 
was a slight narrowing of her eyes, 
as if she focused them on some 
recollection involving recogni 
tion she did not care to ac- 

knowledge. There was a 
deliberate pause. 

It was I who had to 
speak, and under the 
weight of the pause I 
stuttered. “I came,” I said hesitantly, 
“to see if you had work for me to do.” 

She did not answer even then, and 
her quiet staring at me further discomposed 
me. “ You are not trained for anything,”’ she 
said at length. ‘I happened to see you an 
hour ago ask a man I know for money.” 

There was a dead pause, and init I knew 
why you cannot ask for alms without mak- 
ing payment. 

‘“*T am, as you say, untrained,” I said. 

Next day I began my work in John Lawri- 
son’s hotel with the dishwashing machine. 
It was certainly a job that John Lawrison 
himself knew little about. He came into the 
kitchen many times with the steward, but 
not to look at women employes. At first, 
when men came to and fro, I could not hear 
their voices over the incessant clatter of the 
dishes. They did not clatter in the machine, 
but when they were being stacked after they 
were dry and when they were put on trays. 


UT after I had been there a month I could 

get voices. I heard Mr. Lawrison tell Mr. 
Brate, the steward, that the two things ab- 
solutely necessary to make a hotel a success 
were food good enough to make people want 
to come again and rooms absolutely clean. 

“Look!” said the girl who ran the glass- 
washing machine. ‘Look at all the girls 
powdering. And who’s to see?” 

“There’s one of them the steward always 
sees,” I answered. 

“Oh, Cora; he knew her before she came 
here; he raised her to that job from wait- 
on™ 

I watched Cora. She was pleasant to look 
at, with her sleek blond hair, so different 
from the coiffure thought stylish in the 
kitchen. She gave the final survey to the 
trays and compared them with the check, 
ind she had to know the price ol every 
dish on the menu. She looked acutely in 
telligent, and she watched both Brate an 
Mr. Lawrison with the inoffensiveness of a 
certain degree of breeding. Yet in a place 
where thirty or forty women work at tasks 
more or less monotonous the faintest touch 
of the personal between any one of them and 
any man employed in the hotel offered a 
break in monotony that was discussed as 
the news of the day is in other places. 

And so it was not in the hotel that I sought 
its owner. I lay in wait for him many eve- 
nings at dusk during my time off, when at 
last I had saved two dollars and thirty-five 
cents. You would not believe how long it 
took me to save it. I was given my meals at 
the hotel, but after I had paid for my mod 
est room outside the hotel and bought some 
working clothes I had very little left over. 
Had I had to buy my meals I’d have had 
nothing. So it was several months before 
he once again swung down the diagonal 
walk, approaching me; and as I stood be 
fore him beside the bench where I had been 
waiting, once again I feared that I had not 
said my little speech aloud; so often had I 
said it to myself. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he answered gently. 
“You say this is money you owe me?” 


WAS taken aback. A little frightened any 

way, it did not take much to increase my 
fear. ‘Oh,’ I said breathlessly, ‘“‘have you 
forgotten it? I told you I was hungry, and 
you gave me an order on your table d’héte 
and money to fee the waiter. I am paying 
my debt.” I grasped the back of the bench 
with nervous fingers. 









“Yes,” he said gravely. And then as if 
the park bench were a seat in his drawing 
room, “ Will you sit down?” 

I was glad to. 

He sat at the other end of the bench and 
his searchlight eyes moved to me once or 
twice and then away. He laid the two dol 
lars on the bench beside me. The thirty 
five cents he put in a waistcoat pocket. “I 
cannot accept more than this,” he 
said, “for the dinner cost me 
nothing.” 

The gray searchlight fastened 
on me again. Perhaps those 

who see do not have to ask 

questions. He asked none. 

He merely said musingly, 

“Tf there were more hun- 
ger in the world we men who supply 
its need would reap real harvests.” It takes 
acute intelligence to be exquisitely kind; the 
stupid man may want to be kind far more 
desperately than the thoughtful man, but 
how can he? 

“Oh,” I answered, “‘hunger is just an in- 
stinct when it is easy to gratify. But if you 
are hungry and can’t get food, then it be- 
comes a sifting thing, sifting out the queerest 
things you think you can’t do without.” 


E DID not turn toward me or look at me 

more attentively or any of the things 
that are acts; but there must have been a 
more attentive thought, for I felt it as I 
would an answer, and I replied to it. “You 
have been hungry, and you have fought. What 
did you do when you reached this place?” 

“What you did; I asked for help. When 
you can’t carry on the fight yourself, you 
learn one of the big things in fighting—how 
to use others’ help.” 

“Curious! I’ve always thought asking for 
help was weakness. You make it seem like an 
avoidance of weakness.”’ 

He made a singular answer: “In your ask 
ing for help did you surrender strength?”’ 

My chin flew up ,without volition. “It 
was not a surrender. It was the use of an 
other weapon; a new weapon to me, it is 
true, and one I did not know how to use well, 
but a weapon, not a surrender.” 

“Ves.” 

rhe word was apparently so simple, yet my 
hands clenched in my lap. And as I hesitated, 
a woman moved by, saw us, paused a second 
and turned—a woman close to distinction in 
appearance, missing it only by something that 
was not appearance. As she turned I saw th« 
dark line of her black hair and the swiftly sup 
pressed surprise of her light eyes. “ Mr. Law 
rison,”’ she said, ‘“‘they have been looking for 
you everywhere. Your New York man is o1 
the wire 

I rose. “Good night 

\round the corner of the domed court 
house I hurried, and stood still, shivering 
with cold I had not felt before. “‘He’s sur 
to recognize me now, if he comes into the 
kitchen.”’ 

Il 

N ISS CRANE stood at the door of the 
4 kitchen and looked about. She didn’t 
look at the brick range that baked the rolls, 
or the refrigerators, or the zinc table where 
the waiters stood with their trays. She 
looked at the girls, and moved toward me 
with Sam Brate, the steward. 

“This one,” she said to Sam, and he 
nodded in my direction. 

He returned a few minutes later. ‘“ Miss 
Crane wants to see you in her office. You can 
go at three.” 

As I entered her office I was conscious 
that it had been a pretty small thing that had 
roused in me a pretty large resentment. | 
couldn’t see why she hadn’t spoken to me, 
even if she didn’t recall my name, and just 
say simply, “Report to my office at three.”’ 
Her nonchalant “This one,” to Sam put me 
with the dishes. Of course I was nothing 
more to her than a machine or a dish, yet | 
could be antagonized; I was; and why 
should a manager want to antagonize any 
worker, unless—the thought brought me 
sharply to attention—the worker was about 
to be dispensed with, and it didn’t matter 
whether the work ran smoothly or not? 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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Ever step means crotch-strain to ordinary bloomers. 
Every step means crotch-stretch to Kayser Marvelfit 
Bloomers. Its crotch reinforcement gives to strain, 
lasts as long as the fabric, lives as long as the bloom- 
ers. Kayser Marvelfit Bloomers are in use when 
ordinary bloomers are in rags. 
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“T sent for you,” she said presently, “to 
isk you to get other work.”’ 

“You mean, to discharge me, or to offer 
me other work?” 

“T meant to discharge you; but I have 

iunged my mind. Instead, I will, if you 

oose, let you stay, with a condition.” 

‘It would be a kindness,” I heard myself 
saying, “if you would tell me why you wished 
to discharge me. Is it my work?” 

‘No. It is because I do not think it is the 

g for a dishwasher in Mr. Lawrison’s 
tel to be seen sitting on a bench in the 
rk talking with him.” 

I knew there was something else here than 
| supervision over he life of the dishwashers 
outside of working hours. Cora was not being 
discharged because she talked with Sam out 
side her hours of work. Denny might talk 
| with whom he chose. 

“T don’t care,” Miss Crane said, “whom 
you sit with, if it’s not a man connected with 
this hotel. That is the condition I make. If 
you want to stay here, it goes.” 

You get astute about the things that jeop- 
ardize your job when your food and shelter de- 
pendonit. I finally got twoimpressions: The 
one that if it had been Sam or Denny I had 
been seen talking to on the park bench, Miss 
Crane would not have troubled herself about 
it; the other that she would rather I stayed 
in her hotel under the condition she had im- 
posed than went elsewhere unfettered by it. 


25 Pepin 8 0 na RM NR 


eat diaiecsos “ 


Ea CANNOT tell you how I felt as I left her. 
= I hated my inability to say, ‘Surely I am 
: free to do as I like with my time outside the 
; hotel. I do not wish to work for you any 

nger.”’ I wondered if I would have said it 
id I been a man. 
[I bent over the mezzanine railing and 


ked at the men and women in the lobby, 
iny men and few women. 

j \s I stood there, the door of the manager’s 
ce next to Miss Crane’s opened, and I 
ird Mr. Lawrison’s voice say, “Have 
ir salesman consult with Miss Crane, 

Denny. I don’t know whether she knows 

dishes or not, but she knows what we need.” 
rhere is no business life—perhaps no life 

t all—that does not seem to have the ele- 
ent of accident closely bound up with its 

I don’t know; it may be design no 

matter how accidental it looks. Perhaps the 

itch only makes the powder flare after the 


ogress 


der has been carefully laid. I knew 
hes. Dishes were bought for hotels But 
liss Crane bought them, though she did not 
dishes She knew what the hotel 
é I did not. Then straight in my face 
e idea Why should I not know 
tel needed And why should I 
ledge 
( tne! 
rkers abou 
learn 
other things 
dishes food, 
rniture, linen, car 
’ All these 


had to be 
ought; all of them 
ere connected with 
omen’s familiar 
ork. I went down- 
tairs to my machine. 
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& I ENTERED the 
/ \ passageway to the 
tchen I heard Sam 
Cora what she 
ought was the rea 
mn Miss Crane had 
ent tor me. 
‘* Maybe to fire her.”’ 
“She doesn’t fire my 
rkers. Pretty mess 
d be in if the office 
red our people.”’ 
‘She can fire anybody she likes.”’ 
‘She cannot. If she works that on me I go 
ver her to the boss.” 
Cora sniffed. ‘‘ You don’t talk like that 
en she comes around. You’re soft as mush 
» her. What’s she for, if she can’t fire?” 
She’s here to furnish ideas and buy sup- 
les for women. The hotel is catering to 
vomen. She’s supposed to know what 
vomen want and go and buy it.” 























C from Hunger to Power 


(Continued from Page 16¢ 





“Not food, that’s your job.” 

‘““Naw! Soap, linen, fancy desks, sofa pil- 
lows, stationery zs 

“Don’t tell me that woman’s got ideas.” 

“Well,” said Sam, ‘she don’t have to have 
ideas, that woman. She’s a brain picker 
That’s how she’s got where she is. When she 
hasn’t any ideas of her own, she picks some 
body else’s ideas off their skull.” 

“And gives them nothing for it.” 
“TJ EOPLE should keep their ideas to them 

selves and market ’em, if they want 
money for ’em. She did. She began back of 
the desk in the lobby. She heard everything 
anybody asked for. She answered their com- 
plaints over the telephone. If we didn’t 
have what they wanted, she tried to get it. 
And one day she had an idea. I don’t know 
whether it was her own or not, but I was in 
the boss’ office when she came in with it.” 

“What did she do?” 

“She came in as demure as you please, 
after asking over the house phone if she could 
see him, and she says, ‘I’ve been behind the 
desk five months. Have I your permission to 
go out of the hotel and buy things people ask 
for, if they aren’t in the hotel, and if what 
they ask for is reasonable?’”’ 

“Gee, you call that an idea?” 

“The boss did. He says ‘Whatsyername 
and haveyouexperience?’ And if you’d 
aheard her answer, you’d known she was on 
her job. She says, ‘I’m a woman, and I 
know what women like without any more ex- 
perience than my age; and you’re having the 
General Federation next week with thousands 
of women here.’ And you know Law 
rison; he ain’t got any women in his family, 
and then he didn’t have any on his staff, not 
even a woman stenographer, because he 
couldn’t ask ’em to stay nights as late as you 
have to in the hotel business. And you know 
the fool things women row about; if they 
can’t sit by the window they won’t eat in that 
restaurant, no matter if every window seat 
was reserved a week ago. Well, don’t you 
call it an idea to take all this off a man’s shoul 
ders who don’t like women around—an idea 
worth money?” 

Then the two of them caught sight of me 
“Got any ideas, Hightie?” asked Cora. 

“Not yet, but I’m hunting them. I want 
to know more about how a hotel’s run.”’ 

A guffaw of laughter greeted this 

“Oh,” gasped Cora, ‘“‘the Crane sent for 
her to be assistant manager, and she 
learn it before dinner.” 

But Sam said nothing 

“Cheer up, Hightie; you don’t have to s 


s gotta 


; 


p in steps, from dish-slinger to waitre 
m waitre ‘ epel \ 
skip fron | 
ne mal 
Li 1€ 1 l 
vVasning mas { 
No, she can t l 
Crane on the job,”’ said 


the steward. 
“He’s nuts about 


that woman,”’ said 
Cora. “There’s other 
hotels, Hightie. The 


things you learn in a 
bum job can help a lot 
in a good one.” 


si HE things you 
learn from the 

yellow and black will 
help you a heap with 
the white,’ I mur 
mured. Then I took 
my chance. “Listen, 
you two! This is my 
first job, and I’ve so 
much to learn it would 
stagger you. You 
don’t have to be told 
that; you know more about this game in five 
minutes than I will know all by myself in five 
years. I don’t suppose you would take time 
now and then to help me learn?” 

They stared at me. “Did Miss Crane send 
for you to tell you that?” 

““No—to fire me.”’ 

“Huh!” said Cora. “I told you so, Sam.” 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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“In Modern Apartments dnd 


in Modern Dwellings 


Modern conveniences mean greater comfort 
with less exertion and less expense. The 
Alden Park Manor apartments in the ex- 
clusive Indian Village section of Detroit 
(shown above) provide modern Davenport 
Beds as one of the many conveniences for 
occupants. In modern homes e\ erywhere 
the Davenport Bed is counted as one of the 


modern conveniences. 





Two distinct and separate pieces of furni | 
ture are incorporated in the Daven | 
Bed—each different in its particular duty. | 
By day the davenport is graceful and 


( ushions serve 


the 


mS of Ts 
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roomy—the sprin 


only as davenport springs; fine seat 
coverings are not marred by use as a mat 
tress at night. The bed 1s good size, with 
real bedspring—luxuriously comfortable 


and sleep-inviting. 





Wherever good furniture is sold, you will 
find Davenport Beds in variety. Ask your 
furniture merchant to demonstrate one to 
you. 

Our brochure, showing nearly a hun- 


dred styl 5s, 1s yours for the asking. 
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See it—hear it—at your deal- 
er’s. Areal surprise awaits you. 
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“She didn’t fire Hightie, and she didn’t 
mean to. I tell you she sent for her to get an 
idea. You keep your ideas to yourself, 
Hightie. If you can get somebody else to run 
Lizzie, I’ll take you on some place else. 
What do you know?” 

“T’ll learn anything,” I said humbly. 

“Got any decent clothes?” 

“One pretty good black dress, and a coat.” 

“You won’t need the coat. Can you add 
and subtract and handle money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tf you are willing to work nights, the 
second girl at the restaurant desk is sick.’’ 

“T’d rather work at night, if it gives 
me time in the afternoon.” I 
turned to Cora. “This isn’t a 
job you want?” 

“T should say not. It’s 
a dress-up job, and I am 
making more here. 
Nobody gets my job 
from me. What job 
are you trying to 
learn enough to 
hold?” 

I looked at both of 
them, and I laughed 
for the first time in weeks. “TI want to learn 
enough to get Miss Crane’s job.” 


II 


A FIRST I thought my new position 
gave me no further knowledge of the 
needs of a hotel, save as I wrung it from the 
apparent needs of the people that came to 
it. It took me some time to find how in- 
valuable to me was the chance to see these 
people. Now I sat behind my desk and was 
thankful for the knowledge which had come 
to me at last—that one of the sharpest in- 
struments in carving a way for yourself is a 
knowledge of human beings. 

A month later I went out to the kitchen 
to Cora during my lunch hour, actually 
humming a tune: ‘He jumped into a 
bramblebush and scratched out both his 
eyes; and when he found his eyes were 
out’—say, Cora, why you suppose he 
jumped back in that bramblebush to get 
his eyes in again?” 

“He got licked first for being a blind fool, 
and he went back and won at the job where 


do 


he got licked and got his eyesight back 
again. How’s yours, Hightie?” 

“Oh, say, Cora, I saw Mrs. Craddock and 
Rutherford, that man she runs about with. 
They were at the table near my desk, and 
at the next table the women were talking 
about her some thing scandalous F 

How do you know it was Mrs. Crad 


Denny told me. somebody, 
the way Denny 


“Well, you 


skinny l 


I knew it was 
bent over : 
gotta hand it 
and homely, and she talk 
word you wanna hear, but got 
city’s swell society by a ring in the nose 
you can’t get in if she turns you down.” 
“T don’t hand it to her for that, but be 
cause she can go about with Rutherford and 
still lead a provincial society by the nose.” 
“Whatever that means. Say, Hightie, I 
wanna say this to you: It isn’t often nowa- 
days you spring your langwidge on us and I 
never heard you sing a song before, and 
when you were running Lizzie you wouldn’t’ve 
looked up even at Mrs. Craddock and her 
beau. You’ve done hing to yourself 
in this month,” 
with all the help you and Sam have 
given me, why wouldn’t I? Say, Sam is the 
slickest buyer I’ve ever seen, smooth as silk 
and hard as nails.” 
“He’s the only 
isn’t he?” 


her 

to 7 r! She’s 
one 
this 
and 


( an’ 
coat 


somet 


* Gee, 


buyer you ve ever seen, 


H, CAN that, Cora; I’m not after Sam. 

No other girl’s fellow for me, and you 
know it. I’ve seen a lot of the buyers now, 
and on my next day off I’m gojng to the 
shops and buy myself.” 

“Who made you their heir?” 

“Nobody. What I’m going to on 
Thursday is to go around to these big whole- 
sale places and see how it is to look over 
their stock as if I was going to buy it. I 
want to see what these things cost and what 
you need to know.” 


do 









All my life I have wondered how it is that 
the head waiter and the floorwalker recog 
nize the real thing so quickly; I didn’t have 
to sit in that restaurant long without finding 
out. It isn’t watching a few people that 
gives you a line on many people; it’s watch 
ing hundreds of them and seeing how they 
fall into classes. 


RESTAURANT isan artificial place, and 
4 X in an artificial place the real thing to an 
onlooke r bec omes conspicuous And the cu 
rious thing about it is that after you gain this 
second sight with strangers you can use it 

on your friends. At the end of my first 
month I knew Cora and Denny 
and Sam and the room clerk 
and the hat girl so much 
more accurately and pleas- 
antly that my lonely 
world become warm 
and kind. 

Denny was an enor- 

mous help. He was 

a good head waiter. 

He’d come up from 

waiter to captain 

and from captain to 
head and he knew more about men and 
women than a ward politician. He knew 
everybody in the city and—like all actors 
before an audience, for a head waiter is an 
actor—he liked to show his accomplishment. 
He could speak out of the side of his mouth 
without moving it, and he had only to dis- 
cover my absorbed interest to allow me to be 
his audience. My desk was near the door 
where he had to stand. 

“Here comes Larry Sloan; just escaped 
the pen because he had a good crook law 
yer. Dame with him is a home-breaker. Look 
how young and sweet she does herself. That 
kind is the worst of all; name Sally.” 

She did look lovely, innocent and soft, 
and when Denny saw my mouth agape, for 
I’d literally dropped my jaw, he put them 
near me. 

Get her, Hightie, if you want to get free 
food. You’re twice as good looking. All you 
need is good clothes and the right hat.” 

I watched her so hard I nearly missed my 
change. I watched her until Larry Sloan 
waved his hand at me. 


EE PME 


OU mustn’t think my step from Lizzie, 
the dishwashing machine, to the desk in 
the restaurant was quite as easy as it sounds. 


I had an awful first week. If it hadn’t been 
for the help I got I’d never have pulled 
through. Cora stayed with me two hours in 
her slack time. Her eyes were trained 

et She looked at trays and knew at a flas} 
the cost of everything that was on them 


She 


was such a help with my checks that ] 
asked her why she didn’t come out of the 
kitchen to a job like this. 
“Not me. I’m where I wanna be. I don’t 
have to stay on parade all the time, and I 


don’t have to look all day at women who 
ought to be home cooking their own meals.” 

“Cora,” I said, “it’s Sam, and you know 
i 

“Well, Sam’s in charge of the other side 
of the partition, Hightic, and I say any 
woman who has worked right with her man 
and knows what he is up against has it all 
over the woman who only knows from what 
he says to her when he comes home. You 
know every stenographer knows a husband 


better than his wife does. No smarty that 
makes him think she can understand him 
takes Sam from me, you bet. Know your 


man’s job, and the other woman can know 
what she wants about him.” 

But I wondered if business women made 
better wives, or if their work outside of home 
made them impatient with the work inside 
it. By this time I had seen a good many suc- 
cessful women, but not so many who were 

happy in their success as I would have 
expected them to be. I wondered if one of 
the differences between men’s work and 
women’s work, out in the business world, 
was that a man’s work fulfilled his dream 
and a woman’s work sacrificed her dream. 

‘Say, Cora,” I asked, ‘‘ Miss Crane never 
comes in here, does she? I never see her.” 


(Continuéd on Page 171) 
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TRUE 
IRISH 
LINEN 





Smart and colorful handker- 
chiefs of campus girl individuality 
are easily made with Thomas 
Young’s True Irish Linen hand- 
kerchief squares made ready for 
hemming. 


They come in corded borders 
in exact repreduction of hand- 
drawn threads and in woven bor- 
ders of white and fast dyed colors. 


They offer a means of unlimited 
decorative handicraft and expres- 
sion of personality. 


Ask to see Thomas Young’s lin- 
ens for art needlework in “‘Italian’”’ 
Brown, Ecru, Ivory and White 
and look for Thomas Young’s 
signature on the bolt. 


To be had in the wash goods, 
linen and art departments of the 
best stores. 


Send 25c and your dealer’s name and 
we will mail you a lady's handker- 
chief with colored thread border, ready 
to hem, and our book ‘‘The Lure of 
True Irish Linens,’ which contains 
many valuable suggestions on the 
practical and artistic uses of 

linens 





THOMAS YOUNG INC 
40 White Street 
New York 







































Pr New OLSON 
Luxurious, Up-to-Date Rugs 


At Half the jelly 








Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “Rugs a nd Home 
ment.”’ Describes the 





OLSON patented process by 
which we reclaim the materialsin 


Your OLD RUGS 


Carpets and Clothing 


First, we clean, picker, card and 
bleach your material, then 
dye and weave it into fash 
ionable one and two-toned new 
Rugs, any color, any size—seam- 
less, firmly woven, rich-toned rugs that rival the high- 
grade Wiltons and Axminsters, and will stand the 
hardest wear. In use in over one million homes. 


FREE TRIAL—If not satisfied, we pay you for your 
material. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 


ull of suggestions. Write 
FRE Book i Ld Book in Colors, f°!" ay! We pay express, 


freight, or parcel post charges from all 


states. You can still order at lowest prices in years. 





(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. H44,36 Laflin St., Chicago 
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CHow do your 
windows 


look from 
the outside? 


Hi: you ever realized 
that no matter how 


trim and immaculate 
your windows appear in- 
side, the passersby get an 
unfortunate impression 
of your house cleaning, if 
the shades are faded or 
wrinkled, cracked or torn? 


Those old shades in your 
home have done their 
duty. Replace them with 
spickand span newshades 
this season—and make 
sure, of course, you ask 
your retailer for 


d ‘\~-SHADE ROLLERS 


a * Established 1860 





On request we will send a copy of the latest 
edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine's “Shade 
Craft and Harmonious Decoration’’, a booklet 


invaluable in home decoration 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


























LaGiGCERINE SOARS 





Since 1860 
the one best glycerine soap! 


HE bath room or wash room which contains 

a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 

made luxurious by that one touch alone! Such 

delightful serfsation of mildness in its use! Such 

faint, agreeable perfume and richness of creamy, 

rifying lather. Take a cake home to-day,—or a 
Your favorite shop has it. 


OT White Rose 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne — the genuine old 
hioned Cologne water, made the same _ sinc 
92—and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in seven ex 
site perfumes. Nothing like these Salts for 
tening the water and exhilarating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
W. 45th St. New York 
Made in U.S.A. 
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“The office people—don’t you know 
they’ ve got their own dining room? But she’s 
away on a buying trip, something about 
dressing tables for women to sit down to 
while they comb their hair.”’ 

“And you ask me why I want to get into 
the buying side of this business!” 

She gave me a shrewd glance. “It isn’t 
Denny, I see that. It’s some man upstairs 
in the office.” 

“Oh, Cora, is every woman’s job that 
personal ?”’ : ; 

“Sure it isn’t. But if it’s going to last, 
it ought to be If she’s not going to get 
married and just wants to go on until she 
gets so important they can’t spare her in 
the business, she’s gotta be personal. That’s 
what she gives to the business; it’s what pays 
a man who hires a woman for her work not 
being like a man’s. And if she’s going to 
marry—well, I’ve said all there is to say 
about that.” I thought she hadn’t, but I was 
busy with my own hopes that Miss Crane’s 
being out of the hotel would help. 

i 
\ Y WORK had the advantage of rarely 
4 being monotonous. And I spent my 
days off in ways that would have surprised 
these people. I was trying to get the train- 
ing for an executive without having to 
spend years holding all these different jobs. 

I tried desperately to get into contact 
with all the departments, even if I only did 
it imaginatively. In a hotel there are three 
executive centers—the kitchen; the public 
places of the hotel where the guests con- 
gregate; and the offices. There are many 
minor departments that need fine executive 
ability if the hotel is to run smoothly; and 
as far as I could I invaded these. That 
afternoon, in my three hours off, I went to 
the housekeeper’s room to ask her who was 
running Miss Crane’s office in her absence. 

‘Miss Crane’s place?”’ she said this after- 
noon. ‘Why, her stenographer is holding 
it. She’s a smart girl. She can handle 
things for a few days.” 

“Why couldn’t she handle them longer?’ 

The housekeeper stopped and thought a 
moment. “I declare, I don’t know. I sup- 
pose she doesn’t know enough. Maybe she 
could if the management was willing to let 
her make a few mistakes; but they are not, 
and so the important things are left for Miss 
Crane to handle when she comes back.” 

“What if the stenographer handled them 
without waiting?” 

f it went wrong she’d lose her job. IL 


t went right she’d get nothing out of It. So 


’ 


vhy should she run the risk 


\RGE as the Lawrison was, it was not t 
_s large for its proprietor to keep in touc!l 
vithit. Hewas everywhere,except in the din 
ing room and kitchen. I suppose he did go 
there, only I did not happen to see him savé 

once or twice at the door when he spoke to 
Denny. He neither saw nor noticed me, of 
course. But he used to send for both Sam and 
Denny quite often, and from what they said he 
kept his fingers on the pulse of their jobs, 
though he evidently didn’t think he had 

to run the kitchen and the dining 

room, with Sam and Denny 
working for him. 

I had been at the desk 
in the dining room six 
months—maybe 
longer; I’ve forgot- 
ten—when Denny 
sent me one after- 


noon to Miss f 
Crane’s office with [ 
a message, after 


carefully telling 
me that Miss 
Crane was out. 
Denny and Sam 
both accused me of 
being afraid of Miss 
Crane. 

I found in the office 


; ; laa 
quite a young girl, who was <4 
handling her typewriter with Lp 
amazing speed, and as I waited \ 
for her, she left her machine to \ 


take orders over the telephone 
for a theater supper for ten for 









/ 


Mr. Larry Sloan, whose name sh? carefully 
asked to have spelled; and a fraternity din- 
ner, whose details she took down in short- 
hand; and a luncheon for a bride 

“Do all these special orders have to go 
through the management?” I asked her, as 
she typed the orders for Denny that Lhad to 
take back to him. Gaile: 
ge O, MOST of the orders for special parties 
1 go to Denny, unless they ask for the 
management or need something special. The 
fraternities want spec ial colors and the brid 
wants a marriage bell.’’ 

“And what does Mr. Sloan want?” 

She shrugged. ‘Permission to bring his 
queer ladies, I suppose. He wants the man- 
agement’s recognition. It’s all right, now 
there is no wine. They wouldn’t have let 
him in before prohibition. They’d be noisy.” 

I watched Larry Sloan’s party that night, 
and to save myself I couldn’t see anything 
different in them from many others, except 
that the women were better looking and a 
little more carefully made up. They took 
more pains to please. Beside them was a 
table of six that from their talk had evi 
dently been guests of Mrs. Craddock at the 
theater. She and Mr. Rutherford were at the 
head of the table. 

“Denny,” I said, “is that man going to 
marry Mrs. Craddeck?” 

“He shouldn’t marry any of my family.” 

I tried to find out by looking at him what 
was the matter with him. But I saw only an 
obstinate-looking man with shrewd eyes. So 
intent was I over this that when Brace, the 
captain for that part of the room, brought 
me Mr. Rutherford’s check, I even tried to 
get some line on him from what he had or 
dered—a foolish thing to do, for intellectual 
men sometimes like sauerkraut and stupid 
men often order terrapin. 

I watched Brace as he took the check back 
on a silver tray, wondering what it was that 
Rutherford saw in Mrs. Craddock. He 
didn’t look like a man who thought social 
prominence had value, and Mrs. Craddock 
was over fifty and had dieted herself into 
anemic thinness. I looked for charm in her 
face and found nothing but thin-lipped ac 
quisitiveness. 

And then Rutherford beckoned Denny 
and handed him the silver tray with the 
ticket on it and the change. I saw Denny 
study it and speak to Rutherford with a 
suave courtesy he uses in difficult situations 
I saw Rutherford hesitate under this suavity 
while Denny straightened the bend of his 


shoulders and looked haughty Then Mr 
Craddock leaned toward Rutherford, glanc« 

the check, pointed het nger at tl t 

| said something 

She’s paying for the supper I 
myself, ‘and Rutherford has balled up 1 
change.” 


ENNY stood at attention, with just a 
flash of the eye in my direction, and Mrs 

Craddock spoke again. Then Denny and Bra 

came to my desk. You see I was not a 

trained desk cashier. I was just an ordinary 

woman making change and keeping 
accounts; so I was anxious. 

“Rutherford says he has th 

wrong change,” said Denny 
tersely. ‘What size bill 

did he send you?” 

‘A fifty-dollar bill 
Che supper was six 
teen I sent back 
one twenty dollar 

bill, two fives, 
three ones and 
small change.” 
“The twenty 
dollar bill isn’t 
there.”” I looked 
blankly at Denny 
and from him 
to Brace. “I 
didn’t take it,” 


-_ \ said Brace 
* —— ’ “Have you 
S \ ' looked on the 


_ ee floor?” Lasked. 


eee (Continued on 
=) Page 172) 
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The simple act of shining 
shoes with Dyanshine in- 
stantly conceals the scuffs. 


You need do no more fhan 
use it consistently — once 
each week — to free your 
shoes forever from the ugli- 
ness of scuffs and from life- 


less, dull and faded leather. 


It is a new way—a better 
wayan easier way to care 
for shoes. 


Barton’s Dyanshine restores color. 
Conceals scuffs. Preserves leather. 
Shines shoes. 


Barton’s Dyanshine is available in 

Black and the popular shades of Tan 

and Brown. Also White Canvas 
| and White Kid 


BARTON'S 


JYANS Hil NE q 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POUSH 


Ping Plas 


Wt 


Dyanshine invites you to try this 
remarkable polish at our expense. 


At your request we will gladly send 
one of our unique “Dry Dauber 
Demonétrators”’. 


In your own home you can see how 
successfully Dyanshine restores color, 
conceals scuffs and shines shoes. Just 
use the coupon 
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Jenkins, fashior d r of Arts and Decoration 





Versatility 
| Characterizes the Fall 
| = 


Silks 





C >t HE of today are far too lovely to be confined 
*HN t) a single purpose. Each type lends itself gracefully to 
\ Rs et uses, and we find the same weaves serving 





WSS with equal appropriateness for simple outdoors costumes 
or formal afternoon frocks. 


In the dashing Directoire costume pictured, for example, two 
j -Penikees Rhama 


established favorites are used 
rope Jacquard making the straight-line dress, and Penikees 


in a novel way— 





-each, in this unusual 


Whether you 


lp 
1es, 


Duvetyn forming the piquant little jacket, 


ad ided | 





interpretation, assuming interest. choose a 











taple silk or one of the distinctive Fall nove the name Penikees 







selvage assures you of superlative quality 















Fall novelties include: Penikees Panellé, Penikees Kréplessé, Penikees Krepe 
Cot Penikees Seansioest Classique. The staples are: Flat Crepes, Canton 
Crepes, Canton Crepe Satins, Brocades, Jacquards, Satins, Georgettes, Char- 
n se, Cre] Romette, Crepe Conturé, ‘Crepe Caress, Crepe Allegata, Satin 
Allegata, Rhama Crepe, Duvetyn. 
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SCHOEN SILK CORPORATION 
New 
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York 
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They were apparently doing this now—and 
trying not to attract attention—unsuccess 
fully, for the Sloan party at_the next table 
were watching with unconcealed interest. 

‘What happens, Denny?” Lasked blankly 

Denny looked at me anxiously. ‘ You’re 
? Well, sit tight. ‘The customer is al 
ways right’ doesn’t hold always. But I wish 
it was Sloan, not Rutherford. Sloan would 
stand his loss.”’ 

rl two men went back to 
doc ks s party, and Denny 
again. There was a pause 
dock demanded the 
manager. I could see 


sure 


Mrs. Crad 
spoke with them 


Then Mrs. Crad 


( from Hunger to Power 


Continued from Page 1717) 


“Ves, I have heard; 
not investigated her 
short time?”’ 

She made no answer 


but surely 
balance sheet in 


you have 
this 


‘And the money passed through three 
hands besides hers Brace’s, Mrs. Crad 
dock’s and Mr. Rutherford’s, did it not? 

Nobody answered 

‘You have some special reason, Miss 
Crane, for this solution of the matter?” 

‘It seems quite obvious, Mr. Lawrison 
Brace has been vith uS Many year and tl 
girl six months ago was running the dish 


washing machine in 
the kitchen.’ 





her lips saying the 





word, and I could 
hear Denny’s answer. 

“Would you care 
to discuss it in the 
manager’s office? It 
is quieter there.” 


HERE is no 
discussion,”’ 

said Rutherford. 
am twenty dollars 
short in my change.”’ 
“Very well, sir, the 
amount will be re 
funded. If you will 
come with me to Mr. 
Lawrison’s office, I 

will arrange it.” 
Rutherford rose, 
and Denny spoke to 
Brace. It meant that 
the assistant cashier 
from the room clerk’s 
desk would have to 
take my place while 
Brace and I went to 
the manager’s office 





OR the first time 
since he had en- 
tered the room Mr. 
Lawrison looked at 


me. 
“What is your 
name?’’ To my 


strained ear Mr. 
Lawrison’s voice was 
different from its 
sound when he had 
spoken to his assist- 
ant Manager. 

‘I am Janet Mac- 
Neal.” 

* Major MacNeal’s 
daughter?” 

“Yes, Mr. 
son.” 

He turned to Mr 
Rutherford. ‘‘ You 
situations like 
this invariably occur 
in the hasty moments 
of leaving a supper 
table, when your at 
tention is given to 


Lawri- 








see, 





with Denny. In a 
crowded restaurant it 
requires special ar 
rangement to take 
the head waiter and the desk girl and the cap 
tain from the room. I found my heart pound 
ing like a padded gong as I went down to 
the manager’s office. Of all the ways I had 
visualized myself as encountering John Law 
rison, never had I thought of myself in such 
a situation as this—haled to his office over a 
missing twenty-dollar bill! Brace opened the 
door for me into Miss Crane’s office, not Mr 
Lawrison’s, and Miss Crane sat, handsome 
and cool, listening to Mr. Rutherford. Denny 
nad stepped into Mr. Lawrison’s office and 
the houses 
ould not hear him over R itheriora 
nplaint He ime back 
Chere had been nobody in the 
Miss Crane turned 
moment her eyes rested on me without rex 
[hen something curious came into 
unfortunate situation | 
was pleased 





a 


vas using telephone in a voice 
! V we 
ilmost instant 
omice 
about, and fo or a single 
ognition 
them. In a less 
would have said she 

‘Is this the young woman at th 
she said curtly. ‘‘ How long has she 
the dining room?” 

“Six months.” 

She looked at Denny a moment, and then 
she made a suggestive little sound of disap- 
proval. “I don’t know,” said she, “how 
this girl happens to be in a position she is 
evidently untrained for, but it explains your 
predicament, Mr. Rutherford.”” She turned 
about in her chair and unlocked a desk 
drawer and drew from it two crisp ten-dollar 
bills. She was actually holding them in her 
hand when through the door of his own office 
came Mr. Lawrison and Mr. Sloan. 


desk 


been in 


HERE was silence for a moment. The 

searchlight eyes of the owner of the hotel 
swept the group and then fastened on Miss 
Crane. ‘“‘One moment, please”; and I 
straightened, for his voice, whose warm kind 
liness had lingered in my mind among the 
clash of dishes and the click of coin, was 
colder than the blue snow on the mountain 
top. ‘ You were giving Mr. Rutherford this 
money, Miss Crane? 

‘I was returning him the money he lost 
in the restaurant, Mr. Lawrison.” She 
smiled very sweetly. “‘You probably have 
not been told of the little predicament the 
hotel finds itself in. This girl at the desk —— 





your guests and not 
to the tray the waiter 
offers you. You are 
quite sure, Mr. Ruth 
erford, that you did not absent-mindedly put 
the money in your pocket?”’ 

‘I made sure before I put myself to all 
this inconvenience.” 

‘I regret the inconvenience, but I am sure 
you would dislike to have suspicion fall on 
anybody whose work depended on their being 
above suspicion, would you not?” 

‘I would, if the suspicion was unjust 





‘Usually these things are hard to deter 
mine. But it just happens that in this case 
the incident was under close observation 
Mr. Sloan was wat hing, and he sat almost 
at your elbow, you will recall; the tables were 
i bit close tonight Mr. Sloan has kindl 

me torward to Say that he Saw you put the 
bill in your right trousers’ pocket. Perhaps 

uu did not look there, Mr. Rutherford, in 
yur search. In justice to us all, Mr. Ruth 
rford, will you look in your pocket? Sinc: 


it is unusual for a man to use this pocket for 
bills, you may have overlooked it, and obvi 
ously it wouldn’t be crowded with 
twenty dollar bills.”’ 


loose 


R THERFORD slowly put his hand in 
his pocket, hesitated, swept the circle 
with his glance and came to a pause again, 
looking at Mr. Lawrison. 

Mr. Lawrison did a curious thing. ‘‘ Thank 
you,” he said, while Mr. Rutherford’s hand 
was still in his pocket. “It is there, I see. 
Would you show it to Miss MacNeal, that 
she may identify it? We keep so few twenty- 
dollar bills her desk that she doubtless 
can.” His request was so apparently simple 
that the man drew his hand from his pocket 
with the bill in it quite naturally.. Mr. Law 
rison took it from him and handed it to me. 

‘Are you content, Mr. Rutherford?”’ 

‘I would prefer to lose the money than 
to argue longer. As it is, 1 am keeping my 
guests waiting.’ 

“Mr. Sloan and I have already spoken to 
Mrs. Craddock,” said Mr. Lawrison quietly 
“She is good enough not to mind the brief 
delay.” 

Rutherford’s stony face became threaten 
ing. ‘You mean you told Mrs. Craddock 
I put this money in my pocket?” 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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The hidden beauty in your floors 


Bring it out quickly and easily 
with Old English Wax 


ATCH the wood take on a beauti- 

ful mellow lustre as you finish your 
floors with Old English Wax. Whether 
they are hard wood or soft wood, un- 
finished, varnished, or shellaced, Old 
English Wax will quickly give them a 
hard, lasting finish that will not show 
scratches or heel-marks. 

Costs a third of other finishes 


Waxed floors look costly —but are 
not. Actually the cost of Old English 
waxed floors is about 
finishes. Because Old English 
Wax is heavier in body, it goes farther, 
and the finish lasts longer than when 
ordinary wax is used. 


other 


The easiest way to wax floors 

Waxing floors by hand with a cloth 
will always be a good way, but thousands 
now wax the easiest way— with the Old 


Old En 


a third that of 


English Waxer-Polisher. This device 
does two things—applies the wax, then 
polishes the floor. Entirely different 
from any weighted floor brush, which 
merely polishes but does not apply the 
wax. Easy to use. Lasts a lifetime. 

Buy your Old English Waxer- Polisher 
now and get a can of wax free. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct on 
the coupon below. 


Beautiful illustrated book, free 


Filled with valuable information and 
advice based on more than twenty-five 
years’ experience on the finish and care 
of floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, 
and automobiles. Mail the coupon be- 
low for free copy. 


You can buy Old English Products at paint, hard- 
ware,drug,housefurnishing,and department stores 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


use Old Engli 
-owdered Wax 


r 
i 


Can of wax FREE 


Use Old English Brightener 


to clean and polish furniture 


sh 


Use Old English Linoleum Wax 
to polish and preserve linoleum 
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“You put the 
wax in here’’ 



































glish - 


A. S. Boye ( 


Check here for 
* free book only 


OMPANY 


104 


1¢, Cincinnati, Ol 


Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
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“Yes, Marion, you're perfectly right. They are so 


4 ay aS ’ 

7 attractive looking, and they never seem to wear out. 
Mitiions of wearers of Gordon Silk to match or contrast with the latest styles 
Hosiery have enthusiastically testified to in shoes and dress. 


their long wearing quality which insures 
the greatest economy. 


Gordon Hosiery is also made in the 
better grade of lisles, wool and cotton 
Krom the sheerest chiffons to the for men, women and children. Sold in 
heavier silks, the same high standards of the better shops everywhere. 
quality are insured by the most rigid 1n- 


(lege oy g To get the best, at reasonable prices, 
spection in our mills. 


always ask for Gordon Hosiery by 
Gordon Hosiery comes in all shades name. 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


oe New York Boston 
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( C from ti unger to Power 


(Continued from Page 172 


Sloan answered then, “You did put it 
there. I saw you do it. What’s the use of 
talking? I saw it.” 

‘I think Mrs. Craddock understands,” 
said Mr. Lawrison softly 

The door shut sharply on Rutherford 

“Gad!” said Sloan, “he never meant to 
tell her. And he might have been forty 
dollars to the good.” 

Miss Crane closed her desk drawer on the 
two ten-dollar bills. 


ZOU need to get back, Denny,” said 

Mr. Lawrison. “ And your own party 1 
waiting for you, Sloan. I do thank you. | 
want to speak to Miss MacNeal a moment.” 

I waited long enough to thank both Denny 
and Mr. Sloan, and then I went into the 
manager’s office. 

As he held the door open for me he looked 
back into the room which I had left. ‘No 
more tonight, Miss Crane. It’s pretty late. 
i'll have my car take you home. Will you 
be ready in five minutes?” 

He did not wait for an answer. He closed 
the door between the offices. 

“May I thank you also, Mr. Lawrison?”’ 
I murmured. 

He was not looking at me but down at 
the floor, thinking apparently. Then he said, 
“You knew I would have had no doubt of 
you, even if Denny had not brought Sloan 
to your res¢ ue?” 

“Qh, that was Denny? Denny, I might 
have expected to believe in me. He works 
with me. But you, Mr. Lawrison ~ in 
did not have to ask my question. 

‘There are three reasons,’ he answered. 
“One is that you waited for an hour in that 
cold park to return me money you need not 
have returned. The other is that I have 
been watching your training of yourself 
since you began to work here and might 
have asked my help and didn’t.” 

I did not ask what the third reason was. 
I was too bewildered to do anything but re 
peat his words “You you have been 
watching me?” 

He laughed. “‘ Why, what kind of a mana 
ger do you think I am? I watch even the 
usual employe; the unusual worker I do 
more than watch. Do you mind telling me 
if your ambition is set on any especial posi- 

tion here: 

Instin« ie ly I looked at the door between 
his office and Miss Crane’s. “I am only set 

n becoming valuable.” 

He appeared to consider both my answer 
and my look, but all he said was “ Hi 

‘By knowing.” 

Give me an example 


WAS in Miss Crane’s office ne 
when I heard you say she had to buy 
shes, and though you were not sure shi 


new anything about dishes, she did know 

hat was needed I was in charge of the 
lishwashing machine. I knew dishes; their 
lasting value. And I knew what dishes the 
hotel needed. I knew it from the kitchen 
where the food was put into the dishes, and 
where trouble could not be avoided if there 
weren’t enough dishes or there were not 
the right ones. If I added to that knowledge 
information about their cost and their, sell- 
ing price, and the firms to deal with, I would 
some day be competent to buy dishes.”’ 

“Have you learned it?” 

“T have.’ 

‘And what else?”’ 

‘Linens, furniture—people. People are 
ike dishes. Some last and some do not, and 
the wrong ones 
on the rightest 
tray make 7 


] 


‘Because it has been the people round me 
who have helped me learn—Sam, Cora, 
Denny.” 

“Right. Do you wish to be a private 
secretary?” 

“T do not know stenography.” 

“Ah, and since you have made no at 
tempt to learn that, evidently you do not 
wish to be a secretary. You might, of course, 
wish to employ one.” He watched me 
shre »wdly 

“Would you,” I said hesitantly, “have 
any use lor a public secretary? A person 
who could connect departments, knowing 
something about all of them, and knowing 
something about the people at their heads 
and able to connect also with the public 
that patronizes these different depart- 
ments?” 

“Tt's a good deal to ask of one person. All 
organizations need good liaison officers.” 

“T do not say I know all that now. But 
you asked me what special position I was 
trying to fit myself for. If you could get 
that i in one person ——-” 

“T would give her an office of her own, 
and whatever salary she thought right, with 
the chance of increase as she became more 
valuable.”’ 

“Would you codperate with her?” I 
waited anxiously for an answer to this. 

“Yes. Do you wish to try it?” he said 
after what seemed a long while. 

“T would be proud and glad to, and I will 
try hard to do anything I can inside or 
outside of these things I have suggested, 
wherever I can be useful—publicity, desk 
work, buying, work with the employes. I am 
accustomed to night work.”’ 


NX TEXT week, then. Take five days’ vaca 

1 N tion and report to me Monday at eight 
here. Good-night, Miss MacNeal.”’ 

I went out into the mezzanine and stood 
where I had stood six months before, look 
ing down into the lobby, now crowded with 


men and women in evening clothes. It is 
one thing to get a contract and another 
thing to fulfill it I suppose no human 


being who has worked wearily for long 
stretches of hopeless time to get the thing 
he holds in his hand, escapes the feeling | 
then had. Alone, of my own strength, I could 
not fulfill this contract? The work I had 
done would help me, but there had been 
an element of luck added to the work that 
had brought me this success here always 
seems to be that element of luck, though 
there are those who believe it lies in the 





work done and the foresight used. But the 
element of luck that br rs ccess ne 
thing that I K¢ Stal ea 

( re It Krk I jual 

( \ Vv \ bili manage 

And then I thought of Sar ‘ en! 

and Cora and the housekeeper and the room 
clerk I would have help All they would 


need to know was that I wanted and neede« 
their help. And quite suddenly I wondered 
if this help, that so many workers try to go 
without, were not the joy of work; to know 
where to get help and how to use it and how 
to work with it. 


LOOKED back at Miss Crane’s door 
There would be no help for me there. “If 
I succeed,” I murmured, “shall I have gone 
from hunger to power in spite of you?”’ 
And searching for an answer, it was as if 
one at my elbow whispered very softly, 
‘Power stays only with those strong enough 
to hold it, and strength is gained only with 
the help ol 
obstacles.”’ 


‘Why, of 





trouble.” 

“Can you 
handle peo- 
ple ‘die 

‘I must 
have experi 
ence before I 
can do that. 
But I have 
passed my first 


lessons.’ 





hat 
makes you 
think so?” 





€ ourse,’’ | 
said, ‘‘it is the 
reason for half 
the things in 
the world.” 

I went down 
the steps,away 
from the man- 
ager’s office 
and that of the 
assistant man 
ager to tell 
Sam and Cora 
and Denny. 








PRIZES 


of $500.00 - $500.00 
of $250.00 - $250.00 
of $100.00 - $200.00 
of $ 50.00 - $150.00 
of $ 25.00 - $175.00 
15 of $ 15.00 - $225.00 
25 of $ 10.00 - $250.00 
50 of $ 5.00 - $250.00 


Total $2000.00 


Watch the Cataract Tub- 


“SIAN 








Water dashed through the 


clothes 80 times am ule 


cataraction 
the right way to wash clothes 








proved that the 


explain cataraction in simple language, 


ist time, with the Zea 


this principle in detail, 
tor you to compete more intelligently. 


for the free book, 





HOUSANDS of competitive tests have 
cataraction method 
washes clothes cleaner, quicker and without 
injury to even the finest fabrics. There 
no doubt in our minds about cataraction, 
minds of more than a million women, 
““1go0”’ washers—but how can we 
so that 
woman will understand its superiority? 


For the best letters of 100 words or less, telling 
why cataraction is the best way to wash clothes, 
we will give $2000.00 in prizes—over a hundred 
chances to win, as tabulated on the left. 


Donnelly’s book of recipes for removing stains, 
vith our compliments. 


Cataraction is the exclusive double action 
of the Cataract Washer which flushes 
ost soapy water through the most clothes 


on tie garments. 


The Cataract dealer in your town will explain 
and make it possible 
He will 
you a contest-blank. See the dealer, 


“Which Washer?” 


+ 


your thinking cap on and win 


Contest closes by. ember 1¢th. 


Company, Binghamton, New ¥ 


1900 


ATARACT 


The ONLY Washer that 


Cleans by Cataraction 


Don’t Buy ANY 
Washer Until 


\ You Read 


OV WN This Book 
é Oe. \ J 
xy <> J 

















202 Clinton St 
Binghamton 
New York 
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nor 


Every 
contestant will receive a s0c copy of Dorothy 


t labor, and strain 


Y 1900 Washer Co. 
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| Buy Diamonds Direct 


From Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 

























Diamonds, is considered an authority 


Dept. 60, Weiler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington & Franklin Sts. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 





Foreign Agencies 


Amsterdam, London and 
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diamond importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike—all 
over the world —and at importing prices. Here 
are several diamond offers—direct to you 
by mail—which clearly demonstrate our position 
to name prices on diamonds that should surely 
interest any present or prospective diamond pur- 
chaser. 
Thisonecaratdiamondisof good bril- 
liancy and perfectly cut. Mounted 
n ladies’ style 14K. solid gold set 
ting. Order this diamond, take t 
any expert, make any comparisons 
1 wish—if you are not en ly 
fied your money will be returned 
» $145.00 
1 carat $145.00 
Ladies’ All Platinum 
Ladies’ White Gold $50 00 Diamond Ring 
Diamond Ring. . . ° $ 00 
Perfectly cut, blue white dia 200 
mond of good brilliancy. Ring | Perfectly cut, blue white dia 
is exquisitely pierced in 18K mond of fine brilliancy in richly 
solid white gold, duplicating | pierced and carved solid plati 
the beauty of platinum num ring of the newest design. 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
Y carat. . . $31.00) 1% carats. . $217.00 
Y¥carat. .. 50.00|2 carats . . 290.00 
Yo carat. . 73.00|3 carats . 435.00 | 
If desired, rings will b @==— 
sent to any bank you may a 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of ex- 
amination. Our diamond . 
guarantee for full value amon AY 
for all time goes with : 
every purchase 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THISt@ 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
““HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS"’ 
This book is beautifully 
illustrated ells how 
to judge, select and buy 
diamonds ells how 
they mine, cut and Write 
market diamonds 
This book, howing your 
weights, size pric Ror 
ind qualities of a Mil - an oday 
lion Dollars’ worth of —— FREE | 


JASON WEILER & Sons} 











ROBINSON'S 
Barley Babes 
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ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” Barley 


The fact that your baby is bottle 
fed does not mean that you must 
experiment with a variety of foods. 
Doctors pronounce fresh cow’s 
milk, diluted with Barley Water 
made from Robinson's “Patent” 
Barley, the nearest approach to 
mother’s milk, both in consistency 
and food content. 


] ] } 
booklet useful to 


Write Dept. B-15 for 
Mothers and Expectant Mothers 


Sent free on request 





J. & J. Colman (U.S.A. ) Ltd. 
90 West Broadway 
New York City 











Going to ((ourt Instead of toWar 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the Kiel Canal by the German director of 
traffic, acting under instructions from his 
government at Berlin. The munitions were 
for the use of Poland in the war she was then 
fighting with Russia. Germany based her ac- 
tion on the ground of her neutrality as be- 
tween Poland and Russia. 
The treaty of peace between 


In this fourth consecutive year of complete 
failure on the part of the prime ministers and 
their diplomats to settle the matter of Ger- 
man reparations, the most menacing of all 
the European questions, it may not be absurd 
to suggest that after a further period of 
negotiation and failure the 
nations in dispute will finally 





those two countries was not 
ratified until a month after 
Germany’s refusal to let the 
munitions go through the 
canal. The contention of 
France, England, Italy, and 
the other powers who are 
plaintiffs against Germany in 
the Wimbledon Case is that 
the Versailles Treaty provides 
that the Kiel Canal shall be 
open at all times to all nations 
who are at peace with Ger- 
many. They claim that the 
fact of the Polish-Russian war 
is irrelevant. 

Because of the action of the 
canal traffic director, the 
Wimbledon was obliged to go 
out of her way through the 
Danish straits to get to her 
destination. A claim to re- 
cover damages for this delay 
is the specific point upon 
which the whole matter of 
passage rights now gets into 
court instead of being left to 
diplomacy and war. Even 
though war for Germany is at 
present impossible, it is not 
too much to say that the 
legal method now chosen for 
settling the Wimbledon Case 
will serve as a precedent to help keep peace 
later, when Germany will have recovered 
something of her old power. 

For the hearing of the Wimbledon Case 
Germany will have a judge sitting on the 
World Court bench on equal terms with the 
eleven elected justices. He is Dr. Walter 
Schucking, a leading jurist of Germany, 
chosen for this work by his government. 
This fact is not contradictory of what is said 
earlier in this article to the effect that the 
justices do not represent their countries, but, 
lest it may seem so, it should be explained. 

When the Court was organized the first 
thought was that no justice should ever sit 


in a case to which his own country was a 
party. But that plan was abandoned and 
provision made that any country which ap 
pear a litigant before the court, either a 
complainant or defendant, may have a justict 
of its own nationality on the bench. If such 


aman is not already there as an elected justice 
the country or countries concerned have the 
privilege of making the temporary appoint 
ments. This arrangement was made so that 
the full bench of the court might have the 
advantage of the intimate knowledge of one 
of their concerning each 
country pleading at the bar, and so that no 
country, so pleading, could have the feeling 
that it did not have the same representation 
among the justices as its opponent. 


own associates 


NG, Danger of Partiality 


EEDLESS to say there is no danger of 

partiality or national favoritism in this 
plan, because the decisions of the Court are by 
majority vote and it can never happen, either 
by permanent election or temporary ap 
pointment, that more than one man of any 
nationality can serve as justice. Mr. Ham 
marskjold, of Sweden, the Registrar of the 
Court, explained further that the presence of 
national judges is intended to contribute a 
guaranty that the judgment shall be drafted 
in terms as little hurtful to the national 
feelings of the states concerned as possible 
and to be for public opinion an assurance 
that all the merits of a case have deen fully 
considered by the Court. 

Justice Schucking, of Germany, was one of 
the members of the Court with whom I 
talked. He, too, was emphatic in expressing 
the hope that the United States would be 
come a member, and intimated that, with 
such assurance from America, Germany also 
would join. 





bring this greatest of all their 
problems to the Permanent 
’ Court of International Justice 
- for a solution. 

The second case on the 
year’s docket was that of 
Eastern Karelia. This is a 
small northern country of 
about sixty thousand square 
miles with a population of 
two hundred thousand per- 
sons up on the shores of the 
White Sea. It has been fought 
over and surrendered back 
and forth by Sweden, Finland 
and Russia for centuries. At 
the end of the recent fighting 
between Russia and Finland 
the people of Eastern Karelia 
had their choice between com- 
plete independence and unit- 
ing themselves with Finland 
as a self-governing province. 
They chose to go with Fin- 
land, and since then the prov- 
ince has been in dispute 
between Russia and Finland. 

As a sample of the legal 
procedure in which such a 
case gets to The Hague, here 
is the form of the question 
submitted to the World Court: 
“Does the treaty of peace be- 

tween Finland and Russia signed at Dorpat 
on October 14, 1920, and the declaration 
of the Russian delegation regarding the 
autonomy of Eastern Karelia constitute en 
gagements of an international character 
which place Russia under an obligation to 
Finland as to the carrying out of the provi- 
sions contained therein?” 


Avoiding Massacres 


N THE pondering and deciding of that 

question by eleven competent justices in 
the Court at The Hague rather than by kill 
ing men on the shores of the White Sea, the 
world will get the right and wrong of this 
matter. To say that Russia at this moment 
is ignoring all obligations and would ther 
fore disregard a ruling from The Hague is 
equivalent to that our American 
asionally some 


~ 


saying 
courts are useless because oc« 
litigant puts himself in contempt by disré 
garding a decree 

The third case was that of Poland against 
German territory which was 
ceded to Poland after the war 
nists, who were formerly German nationals 
and who are now domiciled in Polish territory 
previously belonging to Germany, have ac 
quired Polish nationality, under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles. They are occupying 
their holdings under contracts which, al 
though made with the German Colonization 
Commission prior to the Armistice of Novem 
ber 11th, 1918, did not receive confirmation 
before that date. The Polish Government 
now regards itself as the legitimate owner of 
these lands and considers itself entitled to 
cancel the contracts and to expel the colonists 

Although the Polish Government claims 
that the colonists were put where they are for 
the purpose of giving a German ascendancy 
to a population normally Polish, it has con- 
sented to appear before the World Court and 
argue the merits of the case; and the colonists 
of course have the same rights. So instead of 
massacres first and investigation afterward, 
we have an orderly, impartial ascertainment 
of facts, with a ruling based on justice to both 
parties. 

There is nothing trivial or merely aca- 
demic about any of these cases, thus briefly 
stated and summarized. They involve the 
welfare of many thousands of people of 
various nationalities, and the rights and limi- 
tations of states in their relations with each 


colonists it 


I hese ( olo 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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URE fruit jams and jellies, properly 
made, are among the most healthful 
of foods. Everybody likes jam and jelly, 
and now that jam and jelly are so easily 
and economically made with CERTo, 
every home should have a supply on the 
table for each meal. 

CERTO is concentrated fruit pectin—the | 
jellyfying property of fruit. WithCerto 4 
any time is jam and jelly making time. 
CERTO never fails. Only one minute's | 
boilingis required, thusalltheflavor,color | 
and aroma of the fruit are retained. Sold | 
by all grocers with Recipe Book, or mailed 
postpaid, for 35 cents. Try recipe below. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 


Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
2018 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada send 40c for trial bottle with Recipe Book 
to Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Coburg, Ont., Can 


ERTO 
——~_ (Surejel ) 






Jellies from Surplus Canned 
Fruit Juices 

Measure 2 cups sugar and 1 
cup juice (or juice and water) 
into saucepan, stir and bring 
to a boil. Stir in scant lg¢ cup 
CERTO and bring to a full boil 
for a few seconds. Remove 
from fire, let stand one min- 
ute, skim and pour quickly. 
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swered and explained 
| Sets 


Why Children 
Dont Obey 


BEDIENCE is the foundation of character. Yet how 
many parents discover constantly that their instruc 


tions to their children carry no farther than around the cor 
ner. And wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy 
truthfulness, ill-temper and many otherunpleasant qualities 
are directly related to that first great fault of disobedience 


disrespect, un 


New Methods for Old 












pping seer been ab 
parents’ only methods But new methods have been . e 
which make it easy to train children to obey promptly, pleasantly 
— — ——- und surely without breaking the child's 
Do You Know How will, without creating fear, resentment or 
to instruct children in revenge in the child's heart, as whipping 
the delicate matter of loes. This new method is based on conf 
sex? dence When perfect understanding and 
to always obtain | sympathy exist, obedience mes naturally 
heerful obedience? and all bad 1 at rild ] 
t rrect mistakes ot so easily are not given a chance to de 
" ? 
ne Borage of Seite Highest Endorsements 
crying? This new system, which has been put int 
to develop initiative form re- 
in child? om 
to teach children in t lucing remarkable and immediate re 
stantly tocomply with | sults for thousands of parents in all parts 
command—“ Don't | of the world, and is endorsed by leading 
touch”? educators. It vers all ages from cradle 
to suppress temper in | ¢ ghteen years 
miidren w thout pun- Free Book 
ce waned punctuality? New Methods in Child Trajning” is ~_ 
Perseverance? Case title of a startling b 0k which describes 
lainena? this new system and outlines the work of 
the Parents Association. Send letter or 


toovercome obstinacy , 
postal today and the book will be sent 


free—but do i as this announce 

ment may never come to your notice 
again. THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 4410 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


These are only a few 
of the hundreds of 
questions fully an- 
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PEACOCK 


e 4 ew York 


cHtutumn 


hoe 
iyles/ 


Fifth Avenue’s Smartest 
Models — Parisian inspira- 
tions—exclusive Peacock 
innovations! Prices never 
beyond the most conserv 
ative. Absolute satisfaction 
assured by mail! 








Hawthorne 
Suede. Mandalay 
Brown. Black 
Wood Shade, 
Squirrel Grey 
Trimmed to match 


$10.85 

















Momarta 
Wood Shade— 
Squirrel Grey 
Suede, Mandalay 
Brown, Black 
Suede and Patent 


Leather $9.85 





Bellevue 
Patent Leather, 
Wood Suede, Black 
Suede, Brown 
Suede trimmed to 


match $12.50 


Gold and 
Satin Bro- 


$14.00 


Silver, 
Black 
cade 





Write for Peacock Style Book—It brings to you the 
epted Peacock Models for Autumn—The smartest 
wations that Fifth Avenue has approved for the 
ew season. It enables you to select your Autumn 
otwear with the same assurance of absolute satisfac- 
that you would enjoy 
ugh a personal visit to our 


N = York Salons. Send for Zz 
tr copy of the “Peacock 7 ge Hatly— 


vle Book"’ to-day—! 


DEACOCK SHOP 
I West J22 Street at Sifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


LONDON. 209 Oxford Street 


The Lédies‘ HOME JOURNAL 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LAITLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


Wi! H almost invisible touch 
Armand smooths away traces of 
the years. Soft and fine, of delicate 
iragrance, wonderfully adherent, 
\rmand Cold Cream Powder blends 
into the skin, bringing to it that clear- 
ness, that delicacy of color for which 
every woman longs. 

In the Armand Week-end Package is 
a generous sample box of this wonderful 
cold cream powder. There are also 
samples of three other delightful pow- 
ders; a tiny box of Armand rouge with 
puff included, cold cream, vanishing 
cream, talcum, a little cake of fra- 
grant soap and the Armand “Creed of 
Beauty,’ which you will surely ap- 
preciate. All for 25c! Write for yours 
to-day ! 


ARMAND 





Des Moines 
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Going to (sourt Instead of toWar 


(Continued from Page 176) 


other. There is not one of these matters 
which would not have started a war as a mat 
ter of course a generation ago. There is not 
one of them that would not contain the germ 
of war at the present time if the World 
Court did not exist. 

But théy are only a sample and suggestion 
of the service which this Court may render 
in the future for the preservation of peace. 
Its jurisdiction is wide and its competence 
for passing on an almost limitless number of 
present and future controversies is acknowl 
edged by the member states. Neither its 
advocates in Europe or America nor the 
members of its bench claim that they alone 
are capable of making all wars hereafter im 
possible. But they can make them increas- 
ingly difficult. 

“Tn the past, war has had every chance and 
peace has had none,” said a man at The 
Hague. ‘This Court is the first real chance 
peace has had. Let’s try it. One thing is 
sure: the Court will not increase the danger of 
war. There isno menace init. There is hope 
in it, and there may be sufficiency in it for 
eventually bringing security.” 

More specifically as to the competence of 
the Court, its functions are twofold, judi- 
cial and advisory. It has the authority to 
hear and determine any dispute of an inter- 
national character which the states concerned 
submit to it. And also it is to give an advi- 
sory opinion upon any dispute or question 
submitted to it by the Council or Assembly 
of the League of Nations. In other words, it 
may act in its judicial capacity for hearing 
and determining any case that may be 
brought before it by any two or more states 
without any preliminary request or action 
whatever on the part of the League of Na 
tions. And in purely advisory matters the 
League may act only as a medium through 
which the request for an opinion is passed on 
to the Court. Such request may come from 
states that have no connection with the 
League. 


hifteen Nations in (ourt 


NDER its direct or judicial function the 

jurisdiction of the Court is compulsory 
wherever it is especially provided in a treaty 
or international convention that all disputes 
arising out of such treaty shall be submitted 
to the court. Jurisdiction is also compulsory 
as between all states that have agreed to make 
it so in the matter of disputes among them 
selves. Fifteen nations have already so agreed 
to subject themselves automatically to th 


absolute jurisdiction of the Court on the four 
following vital questions: The interpretation 
of a treaty; any questions of international 
law; the existence of any fact which, if es 
tablished, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; and the nature or 
extent of the reparations to be made for such 
breach of obligation. 

So the Court is not such a colorless, tooth 
less myth of an institution as it sometimes 
has been painted by those who claimed that 
it had no power. Over fifteen of the nations 
of the world it has complete jurisdiction, 
voluntarily ceded to it, in the four 
classes of disputes in which the causes of war 
are chiefly found. Surely some indication of 
what the tendency of all the states will be in 
the future may be found in the willingness of 
France and England to go to the Court with 
their controversy over nationalities in Tunis. 


Notab le Jus tices 


UT even now the full measure of the com- 

pulsory jurisdiction of the Court is not 
shown by the courage of the fifteen pioneer 
states that have ventured further than the 
others in cutting down the possibilities of war. 
The treaties and conventions now in force, 
already referred to as carrying provisions for 
submission to the Court of disputes arising 
from them, cover a wide field. Such arrange- 
ment is made for settling any controversy as 
to agreements concerning ports, railways or 
canals and various rivers; and in some in- 
stances the World Court has final decision in 
questions involving international telegraph 
and telephone systems. 

One of the most reassuring things as to the 
quality and dependableness of the Perma 
nent Court of International Justice is its per 
sonnel—the records of the first group of men 
who have been elected to serve for the next 
nine years as its justices. Their average age 
is sixty. They have served in the highest 
courts of their respective countries. They 
have taught in the great national academies 
of law and jurisprudence. They are the 
world’s greatest specialists on international 
maritime law, in the field of which lie the 
war-breeding difficulties of great naval pow 
ers, and they are the authorities whose books, 
like those of John Bassett Moore, the 
American Justice of the Court, make up the 
modern literature of international law. And, 
furthermore, they all have the international 
mind and temperament developed for them 
by prior serv ice on great temporary interna 
tional tribunals of arbitration 


great 


Ftelpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


Service 


Order the following booklets from the 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
PRENATAL LetTrTerRsS. By Dr. S. Josephine Bake 

\ series of nine letters to expectant mother 

with valuable timely advice as to health, 

clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. Please state when 
the baby is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

NEw JourRNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

New JourNnat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. 
10 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHouLpD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe Hous! Price, 10 cents 

JourNAL Brirp Houses. Price, 25 cents 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

How to Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
10 cents. 

THe ComMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLI 
House. Price for reprints of each article in 
the series, 10 cents each. 

THe Book OF SWEATERS AND KNITTING. 
15 cents. 


Pric e, 


Price , 25 cent 


Prix e, 


Pric Ye, 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City: 

Tue Brive’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 


PRACTICAI OTYLES New fall edition « t 
twenty-four pages Price, 5 cent 
MASQUERADE COSTUMES A twenty-four-} 


| 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILpDREN’s CLoTHES. Twenty-four pages 
of simple and easily made garments for chil 
dren, with complete and understandable in 


structions for cutting and making. Price, 15 
cents. 

Tue Maternity Book. New edition. It illu 
trates attractive, sensible clothe for ma 
ternity wear, as well as all the nece iry 
garments for the layette Pattern upplied 
for all designs shown. Price, 15 cent 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Te 
method of smocking, and shows twenty-seven 
new designs, with many delightful suggestions 
for their application. Price, 25 cents. 


iches the one proce 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Home Patteraus, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City, at the following prices: 


CENTS 
Dresses 45 
Top Coats 45 
Jac kets 40 
Blouses and Skirts 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years 35 
Children’s Sets 35 
Children’s Clothes 30 
Lingerie 30 
Transfers 30 
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Of all things~ 
GREASE | 


“What a sight! But I 
can take that out so that 
you would never know that 
it had been there.” 

The druggist on the 
corner or the stationer in 
the next block has a little 
friend in time of need— 
Carter’s Spotty Racer. It 
will not only remove ll 
trace of the grease but 
will leave no telltale ring 
behind. 


For other spots, Inky Racer 
removes ink in the same effi- 
cient way, and Rusty Racer 
takes out rust and fruit stains. 


If you can’t get the whole 
Racer family in your vicinity, 
write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. Send for the 
booklet, “‘Spot Insurance.” It 
gives a host of uses for the Racers 


THE 
INK COMPANY 


Montreal 
Chicago 


CARTER’S 


Boston 


New York 


& CARTER'S 
_)RACERS_ 


Train Boys’ Hair 


Mother - STACOMB if y 
tubbor ily Bair and t tra 
I pa 

( trols hair after a shampoc a 
Leaves it soft and lustrous 

Replaces bandolines. 

For women too—keeps stray ends and 
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f men have better looking hair now beca 

they use STACOMB 
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Tubes—35c 
Jars —75c 
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to }¥otect Your Skin 


There is a need for Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
every day, month in and month out for 
every member of the family. Those who 
now use Frostilla Fragrant Lotion tell 
us that they wonder how they ever did 
without it. 


In the Fall, that most delightful season for motoring, 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion protects the skin by sup- 
plying the necessary moisture and lubricants which 
the wind whips out. Thus it prevents roughness 
and dryness. 

In the kitchen where harsh soaps and hard water 
irritate the delicate skin and cause redness, Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion guards the hands and keeps them 
white and soft. 

When winter comes and the wind and cold dry and 
crack the skin, threatening chaps and frost bites, 
then too Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is a real friend. 
The men will find Frostilla Fragrant Lotion sooth- 
ing after their shave. It has also proven popular 
as a base for face powder. 

Have a bottle in the bathroom; on your dressing 
table and in your kitchen. Note how many times 
1 day you’ll use it. How often it brings comfort 
and joy to your skin 

Not the least bit 
Then too 
because Frostilla Fragrant Lotion contains 1 


How easy and delightful to use. 
sticky, and the fragrance is appealing. 


Ol 


it cannot bring a shine. 

For sale everywhere in the United States and 
4 unada. Regular price, 35 cents. The Frostilla 
Company, Established 1873, Elmira, New York 
Selling representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., New York, Toronto and London. 


Frostilla 


FRAGRANT LOTION 
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and dry. 
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The Vanishing (ountry Doctor 


(Continued from Page 23) 


hundred and twenty planned to become gen- 
eral practitioners. Since ability in general 
practice is the prime requisite of the country 
doctor, it would appear that, at most, fourteen 
per cent of this class are headed for rural 
life. Not improbably, half of the intending 
general practitioners preferred establishing 
themselves in the cities. Fifty years ago 
nine-tenths, possibly ten-tenths, of the grad- 
uates would have been trained in general 
practice as a matter of course. 

This phenomenon of the changing chat 
acter of the medico lies close to the root of 
the difficulty. Where the 
clergyman and the lawyer are 
fundamentally the same as 
they were half a century ago 
in equipment, outlook and 
personality, since religion and 
law change their forms slowly, 
a revolution in medical science 

two revolutions, in fact 
has profoundly altered the 
technical attitude of the physi- 
cian, and with it his social 
status and economic needs. 
Pasteur’s establishment of the 
germ theory, with its sequelz 
of control of infection, and 
curative or protective anti- 
toxins, gave rise to preventive 
medicine, and divided medical 
education and practice into a 
score of specialties. 

Aseptic surgery, with its 
almost limitless possibilities, 
split off half the profession, to make of them 
a wholly separate division with a special 
technic and widely diverse professional inter- 
ests. To ask an experienced operative sur- 
geon of today to care for a complicated case 
of pneumonia would be like expecting a 
garage man to repair your watch. In the 
seventies the ordinary doctor would have 
nonchalantly tackled both operation and 
pneumonia complications as a matter of 
routine. Incidentally, he would have lost 
most of his serious appendicitis cases, be- 
cause to open the abdominal cavity was 
regarded — not without justification — as 
murder; also an appalling proportion of 
such simple accidents as lacerated fractures, 
because he couldn’t save his patients from 
blood poisoning; but it is by no means cer 
tain that he would not have done better by 
his pneumonias than the modern man, for 
the pneumonia mortality figures are far from 
constituting a testimonial to specialization! 
At least the general practitioner would have 
been as helpful an aid as there was available 
for either class of ill. In this twentieth cen 
tury the sign “Physician and Surgeon”’ i 


an inachronism. 
The Old and the New 


C YNTRAST the present with the past type 
of practitioner. Before the Civil War the 
neophyte “read” medicine in the office of 
some experienced senior as a student reads 
law, but with far closer contact with profes- 
sional duties, since he drove his principal to 
his cases, assisted at office consultations and 
outside operations, and learned by the inti 
mate experience of example. He finished 
with a course in some medical school, which 
might cover two years or might be completed 
in a few months, after which he was a li- 
censed practitioner. . The total cost might be 
under two hundred dollars; five hundred 
was generous; and a thousand, luxurious. 

Such a one was prepared to go anywhere 
where an opening existed; rural practice held 
no terrors and involved no deprivations for 
him. He was used to that kind of life; prob- 
ably had been brought up in it. His pharma 
copoeia was in his office; his equipment was 
in his bag; his skill and resource of diagnosis 
and treatment were in his senses and his 
brain, not in the library and the laboratory 
Of necessity he was self-reliant and self- 
dependent. 

I am not pretending tiiat medical practice 
in the middle of the nineteenth century was 
even remotely as expert or as efficacious in 
any general sense as in these early years of 
the twentieth. That would be a patent and 
sentimental absurdity. But when all the ro 
mantic rainbow-mists which enshroud and 





magnify the figure of the “good old country 
doctor”’ of legend and fiction are dissipated, 
the fact remains that the best of them were 
not only heroic figures but also wonderfully 
efficient curers and curators of suffering and 
broken humanity. Of this type was the 
father of the Mayo brothers; and the father 
and grandfather of Dean Williams of Johns 
Hopkins; and, in his earlier years, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

If nine-tenths of the enginery of modern 
vas unknown to them, they pos 
sessed in its stead an invaluable faculty of 
diagnosis, through the delicate 
sensitiveness of eye, ear and 
touch, perfected by wide and 
varied experience, which is in 
danger of becoming a lost art 
in this day of mechanical diag- 
nosis, though no perfection and 
refinement of mechanism can 
ever quite take its place. By 
and large, I believe that the 
rural communities, as com- 
pared with the cities, got far 
better service from the old 
time, near-at-hand country 
doctor than they get today 
from the more remote city 
physician, even though the 
urban type now averages 
higher in scientific attainments 
than the rural type. 

The first-class medical grad- 
uate of 1923 represents seven 
years of intensive education 
By the time he sets up an office he will have 
invested in his diploma and equipment hardly 
less than seventy-five hundred dollars. If his 
loss of potential earnings, as compared with 
those of a skilled mechanic, for instance, be 
added, the figure practically doubles. Natu 
rally, he looks for a return upon this in- 
vestment, and the place which seems most 
promising, where he sees the most money 
made, is in the cities. 


He ‘Doctored Them -All 


CONOMICALLY, therefore, the pri 

mary pull is toward city practice; but, 
as I shall point out, the economic factor is 
perhaps the least potent. What is more in 
fluential is the social and professional oppor 
tunity. As has been indicated, the tendency 
toward specialization and the growing depen 
dence upon laboratory and hospital facilities 
constitute logical deterrents from country 
practice, where these advantages are difficult 
or inacce ssible 

\s to what the country doctor of the last 
century was expec ted to do and did do, as 
contrasted with what the 1920's trained ou 
put of today regards as his natural limita 
tions, I consulted an authority who dat 
back in memory to the old days, yet is 
scientifically a modernist of the moderns 
being indeed individually responsible for im 
portant features in revised technic, and 
therefore free from the suspicion of being a 
hardshell, good-old-days conservative in his 
views. 

“The old-time general practitioner out 
side the cities had to diagnose at sight and 
touch every kind of known disease, and know 
how to treat it, and in addition had to be 
skillful in the mechanics of broken limbs, 
lacerations, burns, and all the injuries com 
mon to the physical risks of a varied in 
dustry like farming. He needed to be on 
terms of familiarity with the eye and ear, 
and if he couldn’t extract a tooth at need and 
thus save his patient a day’s trip to town at 
harvesting time, he wasn’t up to his job. 
If he kept ‘critters’ himself, he was likely, 
after attending his human patient, to be 
called in for a friendly conference on the 
cow who'd been ailin’. Practically anything 
that happened was in his line, because spe 
cialists were few and invariably far. 

“Confront an up-to-date practitioner with 
a sliver in the eye, and he would be afraid to 
tackle it, unless he had specialized in eye 
surgery. Not his fault, but the fault of a 
system which makes a man self-reliant only 
in his particular, limited line. Mind you, 
I’m not saying that the modern practitioner 
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(Continued on Page 180) 
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’ — from Wash Day toRest Day 


All through the week, 20 Mule Team Borax is a 
vital household necessity, no matter what kind 
. | of soap or cleansers you use with it. 


It’s the greatest water softener and natural cleans- 
ing agent known, and it should be used always 
when soap is used. It cleans and protects all fab- 
i rics, from the heaviest woolens to the daintiest 
is silks. It prevents soft colors from fading and pro- 
n tects delicate fabrics from injury. 
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y 20 Mule Team Borax is a solvent and has a marked 
; cleansing effect on bath tubs, glazed surfaces, glass 
ry and tableware. 20 Mule Team Borax is good for 


the hands and protects delicate skin from red- 
st ness and roughness. 

Whenever you use soap and water for any pur- 
pose, add 20 Mule Team Borax. Any grocer you 
buy soap from has 20 Mule Team Borax—Ask him. 
“ Send for the Magic Crystal Booklet. 

nd 


ra PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
his 100 William Street New York City 
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7 Sold at Grocers’, 
bs, : Department Stores 
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Which of these letters 
did you write? 
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j HE \etter a woman writes shows 


her good taste as surely as will her 
hat or her home! 


of Autocrat Linen makes it possible 
for you to use fine stationery for 
And with 
Autocrat Linen you will do justice 
to your personality, for its quality 
and distinction will assist you in ex 
pressing your best self. The dainty 
tints and the styles of envelopes ap 
peal to discriminating taste. 


every letter you write. 
Can you afford to give the im 
pression of shabbiness and untidi 
ness in your correspondence? Your 
character is revealed in your choice 
of stationery as it is in your hand 
writing. 
The 


usually limits its use to very special 





cost of fine writing-paper You may buy Autocrat Linen at 
your stationer’s, druggist’s, or at a 
correspondence. The moderate price department stor 

Send for the attractive Week-end Packet. It 
contains 12 sheets and 12 envelopes in the most 


popular size and will be mailed to you for 25c. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MEG. CO. 
Master Make f Distinctive Se 


cial Stationery 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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The Vanishing (Country Doctor 


Continued from Page 178) 


ought to be or could be up in the niceties of 
advanced surgery. As a matter of fact, prac 

tically all the surgery of the last twenty 
years he can get along without, because 
cases calling for it are seldom of the emer- 
gency order. Injuries and appendix operations 
are about all that he must be competent 
to handle. 

“The system fails him on the medical side 
as well, because he is taught to depend upon 
mechanical diagnosis too slavishly. A physi 
cian is called in to examine a sick man and 
finds symptoms of kidney trouble. What 
does he do? If he follows his medical school 
regimen, which presupposes all the latest 
facilities at his elbow, he first appeals to the 
laboratory for an analysis, finds albumen, 
refers his patient to an oculist to determine 
whether typical eye symptoms are present; 
sends him to an X-ray establishment for 
possible stone in the kidney; gets his blood 
count from one specialist, and his heart 
action from another; and with every move 
piles up the bill. For the city man with a 
bank account it may be all right. For the 
city man with no money at all it is equally 
all right, since the free hospital treatment 
readily available to him will be scientifically 
as expert as money could buy. But for the 
country practitioner dealing with the aver 
age rural patient it is simply a lack of proper 
professional responsibility. Of course, there’s 
the hospital for the country patient, too, but 
it is usually a long way off and a severe 
strain on the purse. Too many of our doctors 
bundle even their acute cases off to the hos 
pital, not because it’s good for the patient, but 
because it’s convenient for the doctor.” 

All this no less an authority on medical 
practice than Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago 
sums up tersely by saying: ‘In ninety per 
cent of the cases he meets the doctor needs 
only proper training, common sense, and the 
physical faculties God gave him.” 

Personal as well as professional character 
of a rather special order is expected of the 
rural practitioner 


Infant NOortality 


ERTAINLY this is to be a general pra 

titioner in the most comprehensive sense 
Equally obviously, neither contemporary 
nor future medical education is likely to pro 
duce increasing numbers of this type. Not 
only is it evident that the country doctor is 
decreasing, but that he will continue to de 
crease, at least until such time as a remedy 
for the conditions which make country prac 


tice unattractive d. What is the effect 


iS Toul 


pon the health of the outlying district 
Here, at once, a difficul encounte! 

Any consideration of the fact that deat 

n the country do not show a 

diminution equal to those of 

the cities must be qualified b f 


the tendency of the younger 
farming element to gravitate 
to the cities, leaving chiefly 
the middle-aged or old, whose 
expectation of life is of course 
below the average. 

But in one department, at 
least, it is possible to establish 
a comparison not modified by 
thiselement. Infant mortality 
in the country should be nor- 
mally much lower than in the 
city. Country mothers are 
healthier; the child is brought 
into a world better suited to 
its existence; it is usually 
breast-fed; the country has 
better air, fresher milk, purer 
food, saner living conditions; 
it does not develop disease 
as readily or disseminate it as swiftly and 
widely as the city; its fundamental health is 
better. Yet for that large proportion of the 
United States which keeps trustworthy rec- 
ords of the births and deaths—the birth reg- 
istration area—the 1921 figures: show that 
the deaths of children under one year of age 
in the rural districts totaled more than in 
the cities. 

It is the first time in the history of our 
vital statistics that this has occurred. For- 
midable proofs are adducible from widely 
diverse parts of the country that lack of 





medical attendance, and perhaps equally, 
possibly still more, lack of medical instruction 
to young mothers, are chiefly responsible 

There is little question that rural death 
rates in general for preventable disease and 
from correctible conditions are creeping up 
on urban rates 

Taking some conspicuous controllable dis- 
eases for consideration and comparison of 
death rates, rural with urban, it appears that 
in the period from 1911 to 1920 the deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia in the country 
have moved up nearer to those in the cities 
the same is true of tuberculosis, while th 
ratio of rural increase in typhoid is markedly 
large. In measles and diphtheria, however, 
the increasing advantage is with the rural 
districts, probably because of the superior 
ease with which epidemics can be checked in 
sparsely settled regions. In general, how- 
ever, it would appear to be a fair assumption 
that death is gaining a steady advantage in 
the country districts because of the defection 
of the opposing forces of health. 


The Farmer is Not Blameless 


IR his misfortune the farmer himself is 
not without blame. No sooner did the 
automobile and improved roads put him in 
closer touch with city medical service than he 
began to specialize in city specialists. So 
long as the weather was good and the high- 
ways clear, he would pass by the country 
doctor five miles away and patronize the 
town specialist ten miles distant. But when 
winter blizzards or spring mud clogged the 
roads, and sickness fell upon his household, 
then the farmer raised a loud and insistent 
cry for help from his old friend the near-by 
physician. Lucky for him, the near-by phy 
siclan had not ceased to be near-by and 
removed himself from his waning and over 
competitive practice. 
lo any consideration of present condi 
tions the automobile is, next to the doctor 
himself, the most important contributory ele 
ment. Where the horse and buggy rounds of 
pre-gasoline days could cover half a dozen 
country calls in a day, the agile little motor 
car completes twenty or thirty. Hence the 
theory is that even though the rural shingle 
be removed to the city, Sawbones, M.D., 
can still take care of his patients better than 
his rural grandfather could, and the Journal 
of the American Medical Association is un 
deniably correct when it editorializes: ‘It 
is safe to say that the average rural district 
has never had as adequate medical care as 
at the 


Correct, 


present time 
that is, Irom a s 
but the situation is not so satisfactory 
Cheerful thoug! 
the theory be and highly re 
assuring to its proponents, It 
leaves one stubborn and prev 
alent fact out of reckoning 
weather; stubborn 
and once prevalent animal 
the doctor’s horse. The uni 
versality and convenience of 
the automobile have relegated 
the medical equine to the dodo 
class; the species is fast be- 
coming extinct; but when 
roads are knee-deep in mud or 
neck-deep in snow, we dwellers 
on countryside roads miss that 
noble nag and his trick of get- 
ting through somehow, some- 
time, when need calls 

Both for the universal pro- 
tection of health and control 
of transmissible disease, and 
for the local welfare of the 
districts now being so rapidly 
divested of physicians, something has got to 
be done, and promptly, to check the medical 
ebb tide. It is evidence of the public spirit 
and altruistic attitude of the profession in 
general that no question of technical bearing 
or immediate self-interest is being so care- 
fully pondered and so widely discussed in 
medical circles, both official and unofficial, as 
this critical necessity 


lentinc view 


point; 


ntry viewpoint 


also one 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Adams on the lack of doctors in rural 
districts. The second will appear in an early issue. 
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IAISINS are dried in the sun in beau- 
tiful clusters, just as they come from 
the vine. For your convenience they are 


then stripped from the stems and packed, 


secded or seedless, in cartons, ready for use 


Yet Robinson 
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had no “raisins of the sun” like these! 


ITH what gusto does Robinson 
* Crusoe tell us of his “raisins of the 
* sun”! 
You remember his joy when he hap- 
pened, one day, upon a little val- 
ley of his lonely island—a valley 
&— purple with ripening grapes. 
~~ How he hung the heavy clusters 
in the sun to dry—then fought to save them 
from the birds. And finally stored away 
in his castle home large baskets of this 
tempting sun-made fruit. 
But for you—such ratsins 

as never grew in story books / 
And yet, for all their goodness, how much 
inferior must have been such raisins of wild 
grapes to the large, plump, flavory fruit 
that comes to you from California today— 


From the garden valleys of San Joaquin 
and Sacramento, fenced by the snowy 
Sierras and the Coast Range mountains, 
where the boundless vineyards bear this 
royal fruit in its perfection. 

Here, ripe to bursting with their good- 
ness, the perfect clusters are taken from the 
vines and placed on trays to dry. And here 
the golden California sunshine turns the 


Sun-Maid 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


juicy, tender-skinned grapes, with all their 
full, rich flavor, into Sun-Maid Raisins. 
Bring their stored-up sunshine 
to your table often! 

You know, of course, how much more 
tempting you can make your favorite cakes, 
your cookies, and such good things with 
this delicate fruit. 

But to the old, familiar foods 
white bread, rice pudding, or Cream of 


like gor rd 








( NE of the most pop- 
# am of all Sun-Maid 
dishes is pudding made 
with rice or bread. A 
simple dish made extra 
good, extra nourishing, 


just by adding raisins 








Raisins 


Wheat, for instance—you can also give 
new goodness by simply adding Sun-Maid 
Raisins. They help you to so easily pro- 
vide the variety that every family craves. 
health and 
For Sun-Maids are 
rich in elements that supply important 
bodily needs. They help make laxatives 
unnecessary. 


» nd for free recipe book 


And with this goodness 
added nourishment. 


- . “7 ° ° « ~ . 
Give your familly their favorite raisin foods 


more often. You can do it ine xpensively, 
for raisins are cheap this year. 

The surest and easiest recipes for many 
tempting dishes, new and old, are.given in 
the free book, “Recipes with Raisins.” Fill 
out the coupon and send for this free book 
today. Address: Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, Dept. A-110, Fresno, Calif. 
Note: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 14,000 independent 
growers with vineyards averaging only 20 acres each. Twelve years ot 


effort in producing the best, most perfect raisins under the Sun- Maid 


name has resulted in their supplying 80 per cent of all the raisir 


now used in th 








Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Associatior 
Dept. A-110, Fresno, Calif 


’ 
, L «cR 
Please send me a copy of your book, ‘*Re 


with Raisins 
Name 


Street 
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C frac © Ualue 


(Continued from Page, 27) 


of five months two maids retired from active 
service on a comfortable competence arising 
out of takings at “the gate.”’ 

Una, however, favored no one and:refused 
to grant téte-A-tétes. Her appearance was of 
course adorable, but after a while it came to 
be admitted that her manner was a shade 
disappointing. No one expected so obvious 
a darling to talk practical politics over the 
dinner table or to create about herself a 
barrier of ice. She was aloof, superior, 

a tiny bit condescending. She 

vas, in fact, a contradiction 

in terms. Those 
hearts had been torn 

by the radiance of 

her curls, the allure- 

ment of her pout 

and dimples as seen 

upon the films, 

found her in real 

life a very precise 

young lady with a 

contempt for those 

blandishments 

which upon thescreen 

would set her lashes 

sweeping, her little bosom heaving and the 
tears welling over the lower lids of her eyes. 
Painful as it is to record, after meeting her 
many were driven to revisit the picture 
theater for the purpose of reinstating their 
original impressions of innocence and sus- 
ceptibility. 


whose 


HE women were first to discover that the 
Una of the films was a very different per- 
son from the Una of every day. Women are 
better equipped for making such discoveries, 
since men are rarely able to see anything 
deeper than skin. But after a while a num 
ber of erstwhile admirers shrugged their 
shoulders and, remarking that nothing was 
doing, rescinded their proposals of marriage 
and retired into obscurity. 
“All of which,” F. S. Arbiter observed, 
“is damaging to business.” 
Even Una could not choose but worry a 
little that one by one her admirers fell away. 
The head of the Antiquarian Search De 
partment entered the office and announced 
that the dining-hail scene in the reconstructed 
Pevensey Castle had been set to his satis- 
faction and all was ready for taking. 
“Come on, then,” said F. S. Arbiter. 
Come on, Una, and we'll forge a love scene 
such as shall flutter the hearts of those who 
haven’t the privilege of knowing you per 
sonally.” 
len minutes later, under the glare of the 
Westminster arc lights, Una 
Her littl hands were 
rls of a knight in armor. He 
about her and his tace 


was at wor! 
stroking the 


hi 
nis 


sensitive 

was on 
his arms wert 

ried in the folds of her gown 

said the operator 

minute Una. “Let’s be 


I stroke his head keep stroking 


Ready, ; 
Wait a 
ute clear 
and looking down, then raise chin, open eyes 
vide, move head a little from side 
wallow twice, gulp, bite lip and cry 
want real tears, Mr. Arbiter. Right. 
all ready.” 
The camera began to whir like a distant 
plane. 


4 | 
Sala 


to side, 
You 
Yes; 


TNA began her business. It was right toa 
hair. A lesser man than Arbiter would 
never have dreamed of interfering. He, 
however, expected more than everything. 
lhroughout the taking of the scene he never 
left off talking. His voice would have wrung 
tears from a stone. 

‘He’s going away, Una 
that awful fight—with men dying. Oh, 
stroke his head, Una, stroke gently. To 
morrow maybe those curls will be a mat of 
blood. Think, Una, your lover dead—cold 
n ugly death. Never any more those strong 
arms round you. Can you breathe, Una; 
doesn’t the breath knot in your throat; 
doesn’t your heart beat and break and 
break? What’sit matter if youcry? Let the 
tears fall—let ’em fall, hot tears on your 
hands—little hands that never now will rock 
the cradle you used to dream about. Stroke 
gently; cry, Una, cry. Right.” 

The whir of the camera ceased. The 
knight in armor got up and rubbed his knees. 


out there to fight 


Una crossed to a table and dabbed her face 
with a make-up towel. “I must get some dif- 
ferent eye-black,”’ she said; ‘“ this stuff runs.”’ 

F. S. Arbiter passed the back of his hand 
across his forehead. Work took a great deal 
out of him 

He looked at Una once, only once, then 
walked out of the studio with his hands in 
his pockets. That night Una accepted a pro- 
posal of marriage from Lord Neville Pala- 

tine, because very suddenly she hated F 
'S. Arbiter. The engagement lasted 
a week. Una, who was work 
ing hard at the time, never 
dimple 1 once from the be- 
ginning of the week to 
the end. 

Being largely inartic- 
ulate the noble lord 
expressed his disap- 
pointment in such 

terms as—‘“I say, 
I do think you 
might——’’ or 
“Can’t you be a 
bit more ——” 
“After all, there’s no 
great sin in expecting a girl to ——” 
“’Tisn’t as if ——’”’ and so on. 

“If you knew how I despise a man who 
wants to marry a girl merely because ——”’ 
she began. 

“IT wanted to marry you,” he said, “be 
cause I loved you.” 

“Loved?” she repeated, with a toss of her 
curls. 

“I said loved,’ he admitted, “‘ because 
it’s a rotten thing to confess, but—no, I'd 
rather not say it.” 

“Rather not say you no longer loved me.” 

He moved uneasily. “After all, a feller 
expects some sort of return.”’ 

“I see. Then suppose I return your free 
dom with an apology for having kept it so 
long.” 

“It’s frightfully decent of you,” he 
and dashed for his hat. 


EK S. ARBITER had been entirely un- 
« moved at the news of the engagement 
“Oh, really,” was all he had said; ‘‘I hope 
he teaches you something.” 

All his attention was centered upon finish 
ing the medieval film. The last scene was 
taken on the day after the engagement was 
broken off. Una had told no one. F. S. Ar 
biter asked Una to come to his office 

“You must look out for 
ment.” 

She could 


said, 


a new engage 


not restrain an angry exclama 
‘““How dare you!”’ she 


that I 


tion 

“IT merely meat 

to go re 

n shutting up 

Oh I thous 
I want to shake 

“Shall you 

“T might.” 

Una thought for a moment 
mind going round the 
wistful quality in her voice 

He started. ““Eh? But how about your 
er—this—what’s his name?” 

“That’s off,’ said Una. 

“Tsit? Oh!” He rose and, crossing to the 
window, looked out. She could not see the 
expression on his face. ‘“ Might do one more 
film first—that, you know, Admiralty film.”’ 

“Then you don’t want me to take another 
engagement?” 

“What? No. Yes, I do, though.” 

“T wish you’d say what you mean.” 

He turned and looked at her. “How 
would you care to marry me?” 

Una drew herself up. “Are you being 
amusing?” she asked. 


world.” 


“TT’S very doubtful; but seriously, what 
about it?” She said nothing, and he 

went on: “We work together very well 
are used to each other. Seems to me a ver) 
sensible arrangement. Besides, between us 
we ought to be able to conceal your true 
disposition.” 

“I’m wondering,” Una said 
“whether I ought to marry you.” 

“Think it over.” 


slowly, 
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A lovely watch 
for a woman— 


and what makes it so 
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HE watchmaker whose heart is set on do- 

ing good work finds opportunity at Elgin. 

Both men and women have found their life 
calling making Elgin Watches. 

They get a good deal of happiness and satis- 
faction in the fineness of the parts they handle 
and the skillful fittings and adjustments they 
are called upon to perform. 

Please bear in mind that this is the profes- 
sional spirit. 

No price can be put on it. 

It is too rare a thing for a cost-tag. 

It seeks respect—and receives it from all over 
the world when people speak of the Elgin 
Watch as the professional timekeeper. 
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Nothing short of the Elgin vision can pro- 
duce wrist watches for women of the precision 
of the one illustrated here—and other Elgin 
Watches for women which your jeweler will 
show you. 


Elgin Wrist Watches, Cased in Gold, Platinum, 
Jewel-set, and Gold-filled may be had from your 
jeweler at a wide range of prices. 


ELGIN 


The Professional Timekeeper 
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Doughnuts for Hallowe'en 


Snowdrift for doughnuts 


Snowdrift 


Made by the Wesson Oil people from 
an oil as good as a fine salad oil 


for making 


CAKE, BISCUIT and PASTRY and for wholesome FRYING 
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¥® Nasbua Blankets 
Warmtb without Weight 


ASHUA Blankets are extra large 











WANANANANA 


resulting from a pricelesssecret prdcess. 


| 72” x 84” for double beds, for ex- They come from the tub like new. 

} ample) and tuck in well around the eae ; 

i} ee them in their handsome colorful patterns 
! meck. They are truly warm with- 


at your retailer's and you will be astonished not 


\ out being heavy, having a soft nap only at their beauty but their economy. 
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C face Ualue 


(Continued from Page 183) 


“But if I did marry you, you'd have to 
understand clearly that it would be useless 
to expect anything from me. I should con 
tinue to do my work, hold my own views and 


conduct my own life prec isely as before 
I’m not like other girls, you see.”’ 
“Come,” he said, “that’s very fair. I 


would never have dreamed of asking as much 
as that.” 

“T could never be subject to any man’s 
will or pleasure.” 

F. S. Arbiter nodded gravely 

rs If you care to marry me on those terms 

“Suit me admirably 
other?”’ 

“You may kiss me, if you like.” 

He laughed. ‘No; it’s a shame; you're 
tired and I’ve lots to do. Run along home 
and have a good rest.” 


Do Wwe kiss each 


HE wedding was a quiet affair. Only 

Una's mother and father were present. 
The young people took a house at South Eal- 
ing, a new house with three reception rooms 
and plenty of bedrooms for them both. It 
was all most satisfactory and convenient. 
F. S. Arbiter had a study and so did Una. 
Also there was a common sitting room with 
plenty of nice chairs and a big comfortable 
couch which they both occupied —at different 
times; never at once. It was in no sense an 
elaborate ménage, but it served its purpose, 
for they were too busy making fame and 
money to have leisure for the enjoyment of 
either. 

F. S. Arbiter was true to his promise and 
expected no more from Una after marriage 
than before. He did not hamper her move 
ments nor her thoughts, and he criticized 
neither. They went their own ways sublimely 
indifferent to each other. Most satisfactory 
it was. Una saw that her wishes were being 
observed in the spirit and the letter, and 
congratulated herself that it should be so. 
And the more she congratulated herself the 
more irritable she became—which, if you 
come to consider it, was most unreasonable 

Una devoted from twenty minutes to nine 
till nine o’clock to running the house. She 
was always at the studio at a quarter past 
It was astonishing the amount of domesti: 
efficiency she crammed into that brief period 
of time. This is best emphasized by the 
statement that servants gave notice by 
shoals. It offended them, they agreed, to be 
treated like bits of machinery by someone 
who, to judge by her outward ap- 
pearance, ought to know better 

“Tt isn’t as if cooks are easy 


to get,”’ said Una 

Nurses are ven more 
difficult,” F. S. Arbiter vol 
unteered 

‘Il cannot s¢ hat 
nurses have to do with it 

‘Nothing at all 

‘Then why peak of 
nurses?” 

I. S. Arbiter shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘I was trying to 


look at the bright side of things.”’ 
Una blinked her eyes and looked 

away. F. S. Arbiter pursed his lips as 

though in thought, but he said nothing 


O EMPHASIZE displeasure, Una bit the 

back of her hand and pouted prodi- 
giously. Itwas the pout, the blink and the bite 
which had captivated the heart of nations 
Una was aware of this. She knew that she 
was employing, deliberately and for the first 
time against her husband, those despised 
weapons which had carved her pathway to 
fame. To win his attention she had resorted 
to artifice and caprice. Her battery of 
feminine wiles had been discharged 

The result was electrifying. For 2 moment 
he sat in silence; then seizing the arms of his 
chair he sprang to his feet and thundered: 
“ Never do that again—d’ you understand? 
never again. Definitely and absolutely | 
forbid it.”’ 

“Forbid what?” 

He jerked his head angrily ‘I told you 
once I should always know, and I meant what 
I said. You suggested the conditions of our 
marriage, and there was a definite under 
standing that you would not interfere with 
its colorless course by introducing the studio 






tricks on which your reputation has been 
founded. I am determined to keep my home 
clean, honest and sincere.” 

\fter the front door had slammed, Una 
retreated into the sitting room, where she 
lay on the sofa with her knees up. She 
wanted to cry, but she could not, for the sofa 
had no pleasant associations. She stared 
over the top of her knees, using them as a 
back sight, at a ‘“‘still’’ of herself in “The 
Angel of the Offshore Wind.” It revealed 
her in a wistful mood, framed in a cottage 
doorway, looking out over the sea 

Staring at the “still,” Una knew why peo 
ple loved her and why she was their darling 
It was because she was gentle, kind, sensitive. 
It was because she looked as if she was only 
waiting to rock a cradle. 

For an absurd moment the Una of her- 
self, the economically domestic, the eugen- 
ically practical, mathematical Una of every 
day longed for the Una of the films to step 
from the frame and cuddle alongside her on 
the sofa. 

“But she couldn’t,” said the Una of her- 
self. 

The Una of the films would never associate 
with the wanton little trull whose checks 
were drawn on a bank of counterfeit emo 
tions. 


TELEPHONE bell rang. It was the pri- 
vate wire from the studio. Una glanced 

at the clock. She was half an hour late. A 
crowd of five hundred supers at one pound 
a day, and seventeen principals at five to 
twenty-five pounds a day, would be kicking 
their heels, waiting her arrival. Well, let 
them wait. For once in her life she would not 
be ruled by principles of domestic economy 
Che bell screamed; she let it scream Pres 
ently it got tired of screaming. Una con 
tinued to stare at the ‘‘still,”’ using her knees 


-as a back sight 


Presently came a thunderous attack on the 
knocker. 

One of the studio staff entered excitedly. 
‘I beg your pardon, Miss Drayton, but 
everyone's waiting for you,” he gasped 

“They can,” said Una 

“But, Miss Drayton!” 

“Oh, go away,” she cried 

And he could not afford to disobey 

Followed then some more screaming from 
the telephone bell, and after that F. S. Ar- 
biter in person 
‘I won’t,” said Una 

‘You will,” he replied, ‘if I have 
to carry you myself.” 

Una pouted 


I’ve already spoken about 
tnat ne said 

It is perfectly maddening 
to have a pout pointed at 
Una tossed her curls this 
vay, that wa to and fro 
‘I hate you hate you!” 
she cried 


‘Save it up till we get to the 
‘ studio,” he said You'll want 
=> every bit of it in this scene.”’ 

Una sobered suddenly. “ Very well,” 
she said. ‘I'll come, but you'll be sorry.” 
Hatless she raced down the steps and flung 
herself into the waiting car, chin down, a 
defensive shoulder raised. F. S. Arbiter fol- 
lowed her grimly. 

The car entered the studio grounds and 
drove along the cobbles of the reconstructed 
seaport town. The hired inhabitants smiled 
and waved their hands. One of the princi 
pals came up, opened the door and helped 
Una to alight. 

“We were afraid you were ill,”’ he said. 

“No,” replied Una with absolute frankness, 
“T was sulking.”’ 


OME twenty spectators heard the remark 
and were staggered. Even F.S. Arbiter 
looked astonished. ‘We've wasted time 
enough,”’ said he. Let’s get on.” 
The giant crowd was marshaled, doors and 
windows were filled and pavements lined. 
“Price of Admiralty” was the title of the 
film. The situation was this: The lover of 
Una, a common A. B., by unprecedented 
daring had saved the flagship from disaster 


“ 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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Easy to use— 
and 


how handy it is 


The carpet sweeper is the housewife’s 
friend for the many-times-a-day sweep- 
ing—litter, threads, crumbs—the daily 
dust and grit. 

It is a most efficient sweeping device— 
most convenient for every day—easy to 
use and easy to empty. 


The Bissell is really indispensable in the 
house, no matter what other cleaning de- 
vices may be in use. 
A Bissell Cyco Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper is 
much more than a box with four wheels and a 
brush, It is a perfected mechanism—patented 
Thorough work, easy running and a life of 10 to 
15 years. Sold by furniture, hardware, department 
and housefurnishing stores everywhere at aroun 
$5.00, depending upon grade and locality. Book- 
let on request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

214 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Carpet Sweeper 
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3 Of all Christmas gifts, none | 
is more tasteful than this. 
@ The original printed type of note | 
paper—for informal correspondence 
and household business uses. Noted 
for its sterling quality. Used in bet- | 
ter homes everywhere. Name and 
address printed on National Bank Bond in 
rich, dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x7; enve- 
lopes to match. Sold only by mail from Peru, 
8 Indiana. No branch plants. Special facilities 
®@ insure prompt service. Order a package now. 
Remit with order—or, if inconvenient at the 
moment, we will ship C. O. D. West of 
Denver and outside of U.S. add 10%. 


The American Stationery Co. 
1023 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
1023 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 

errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 








Cface Ualue 
(Continued from Page 184) 


and by report had perished in the act. The 
simple folk of Falmouth, in ecstasy at the 
courage of their fellow-townsman, had placed 
his weeping fiancée in a carriage and were 
dragging her through the streets. Hers was 
a difficult task, which demanded a com 
mingling of grief and glory, of personal loss 
and patriotic gain 

The cost of manufacturing this scene and 
engaging the company was between two and 
three thousand pounds. Upon its success 
depended the success of the film, and success 
was bound up in the way Una played her 
part. It was a big responsibility, but she was 
unawed, for F. S. Arbiter had explained 
exactly what she had to do In all under 
takings of this kind, however, there is a 
personal element 

Through a megaphone one of F. S. Arbiter’s 
lieutenants roared: ‘Places, everybody. 
Start cheers when Mr. Arbiter fires the first 
shot. Hush down as the carriage goes by. 
No woman to start weeping until she gets 
the second shot. Stand by.” 

Una came out of a dressing room behind 
the camera platform. There was a faint and 
rather peculiar smile on her lips. F. S. 
Arbiter saw it out of the corner of his eye and 
touched her sleeve. 

‘Please don’t stop me,” she said. “‘ We've 
wasted enough time already.” 


IS fingers fastened on the fabric of her 

gown. “Una,” he whispered. She tried 
to draw away, but he would not let her. “Ii 
you spoil this scene it won't anger me 

She started and colored under her make-up. 

‘Apart from the loss of time and money 
I should count it a gain, Una.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean.” 

“T think you do. Una, I don’t mind being 
wounded by a woman's weapons; it ‘ud be a 
change.” 

She tugged at her dress, but he held it fast 

‘Do you dare to suggest I mean to spoil 
the scene?”’ 

“You mean to try,” he nodded. ‘Don’t 
believe you can hide anything from me 
It was in your head to drive through that 
crowd with a stone-cold face. Well, it won't 
matter if you do.” 

“Won't it?” 

“No, because you can’t—because all th 
while you'll be thinking what you stand to 
lose.”’ 


There was a silence, then—‘‘I’ll show you 
if I can or can’t,” she said 
“Very well,” said F.S. Arbiter. ‘“ Have 


try. You'll fail. In the end emotion rules 
us all.” 


She broke from him and ran to ere th« 
carriage was waiting two hundred yard 
away Her heart was beat 
throat burnt 

] unt thre nm ‘ i 
| S. Arbiter 8) 
another in that po! il 
feet behind thi om ere tine 
turns.’ 

‘But that’s outside the p 
aid his lieutenant It tch our frar 
work 4 


‘Let it,” said F. S. Arbiter. 
The operators fled to their stations and 
signaled readiness. 


HE pistol cracked sharply; the crowd 
stirred and cheered. Heads and bunting 

appeared at windows. The town band, 
heralded by racing urchins, swung down the 
street. Came then the mayor and aldermen, 
came then bluejackets, arm in arm and 
singing, followed by men who danced in th 
roadway and staggered under banners—an 
thena hush, an emptiness, a something of awe 

“But aren’t you going to have your head 
on my shoulder, Miss Drayton?” asked the 
old man who played her father and was 
sitting beside her in the carriage. 

‘No,” she said. 

The men on the ropes took up the strain 
and the carriage began to move 

Like a rock and looking neither to right nor 
to left sat Una Drayton, her face utterly im 
mobile, her every attention concentrated on 
revealing no manner of emotion whatsoever 
The old man stared at her with frightful 
apprehension, nervousness passing in waves 
across his countenance 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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OIL HEATER 
Warm folks are well folks in any 
-ather. The dependable heat 
of a Perfection will ward off 
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A word to American Housewives 
on the Art of Cooking 


from 


M. Jean Mart 


CHEF 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Philadelphia 


BERNILLION 


© American Home cooks may I| not send my felicitations 

on your cookery? | do, however, recommend a bit more 
attention to the piquancy that can be given even the plainest dishes 
by adding spice, relish and tartar or like things that make for 
unusual and definite flavour in foods. 


Of ham and cabbage, Madame; of your so-called hash, 
to say nothing of the more dainty dishes, the salads you can 
change to become a dish—plus excellent—by the use of those 
things at our hands, which makes for the difference. It is not 
so much how it is cooked or how it is prepared as it is, Madame, 
the ingredients. 


In my creations of Carlton Sauce, of Roquefort Cheese 
Dressings and the like, I use nothing but the finest ingredients. 
This, of course, means the use of French’s Cream Salad Mustard. 
I have tasted, I have tested this mustard, and it is a brilliancy of 
flavour and blend, if you will, that makes it different from other 
mustards; that makes it the one mustard for use in cooking as 
well as on foods. It is French’s Cream Salad Mustard that | 
direct shall be used in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

I commend French’s Cream Salad Mustard for use in pre- 
paring foods. There are so many, many dishes that can be made 
with it and in so many, many ways does it add to the charm 


of eating the unusual. nm 7 
tnt 


CHEF 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Philadelphia 


M. Bernillion has been Chef in London, Belgium, Paris, Montreal, 
New York, and for the past five or six years has been the directing 
head of the Culinary Department of the Ritz-Carlton in Philadelphia. 














CANNOT 
INJURE 
THE HAIR 


The only steel hair 
curler made with rounded 
ends and rounded 





edges. It cannot cut, 
break, catch, tear or 
herwise injure the hair. 


INSIST ON 
THE NEW IMPROVED 





HAIR CURLERS 


AVE your hair easily, quickly and with- 

out heat. The new improved West Elec- 
tric Hair Curler does it in twenty minutes. It is 
the only hair curler that has “the rounded end 
that cannot fly open” whether a small or large 
strand of hair is wrapped around the curler. 
Made from one piece of steel charged with electricity which benefits 
the hair. They will not absorb the oil of the hair. They have no 
loose parts to get out of order. There is nothing to bend or break; no 
hinges or sharp edges to injure the hair. Card of 5, 25c; Card of 2, 10c. 
Manufactured by the makers of WEST “Softex” Shampoo (10c a 
package) and WEST “Beach and Motor” (10c) and WEST Double 
Mesh (2 for 25c) Hair Nets. ‘ 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us, enclosing purchase price 
and dealer’s name and address. 














Our “Guide to Hair Dressing at Home” shows, in full colors, hou 
to dress the hair in the latest styles. It will be sent free upon request. 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., 162 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
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Perched on a high rostrum, F. S. Arbiter 
watched the little white statue drawn down 
the street of make-believe. At the distance 
it seemed that the expression never changed; 
yet as the carriage passed various sections of 
the crowd, he could see a profound effect 
was being produced upon them. Their 
silence, their quiescence was self-imposed 
and not the result of rehearsal. He saw how 
the hands of some of the women 
went to their throats; he could 
hear coughing among the men 

rhe carriage ap- 
proached, and then he 
saw that Una’s face 
was not entirely im- 
mobile. There was 
the veriest twitch at 
the corners of her 
mouth, a hint of 
trembling on her 
lowerlip. Inher eyes, 
too, were signs of an 
inward battle. 

As she came level 
with him she looked 
up, and their eyes met 
for the briefest in- 
stant. She sought to 
telegraph the word, 
“There!” 





HE carriage 
passed under the 
framework upon 
which the camera was 
standing and turned 
away to the right. 
The fourth camera, hidden behind the rhodo- 
dendrons, secured a picture of Una alighting 
and making a dash for her dressing room. 

“T say, guv’nor,” said the lieutenant, 
“that was all different. Nothing you ar- 
ranged yesterday was done. Shall you re- 
take?” 

“No,” said F. S. Arbiter. ‘‘Get those 
spools developed at once. I want to see ’em 
directly.” He picked upa megaphone. ‘The 
crowd can dismiss.” 

Someone touched his arm. It was Una. 
“T—I’m sorry,” she said, “‘but—you ; 
Tell them to stay. I'll do it properly; I will, 
really.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“But * 

“T shall not re-take.” 

She was looking down at the ground. 
“May I go home?” she asked 

“Tf you wish, but I am having the scene 
developed. I would like you to stop and 


“Very well.”’ Then in a 
sudden burst—‘“‘Oh, I’d much rather you 
lost your temper with me 

He put an arm through hers and gently 
led her to his office, where he placed her in an 
irmchair and rang the bell for some hot milk. 

Presently he said: ‘‘Why would I lose my 
temper, anyway?” 

“Tt was wicked and beastly of me.’ 

“As to that,” he said, ““we must delay 
judgment until the results are before us.” 

“Let them destroy it,” she begged. 

He shook his head. ‘Destroy the first 
film of the real Una? On no account. Put 
your feet on that hassock. You look tired.” 


ER long lashes drooped and lay across the 

curve of her cheeks. She looked marvel- 
ously pretty. A shaft of sunlight swept across 
her curls, which shone like fairy candles. She 
didn’t know the sun’s rays pitched on the 
back of that chair at this particular hour. 

“Little idiot,” F. S. Arbiter exclaimed 
gently, “you only began to be born this 
morning.” 

Una tossed her head; it was a genuine 
toss; genuine too was the pout which ac- 
companied the action. “I spoiled the pic- 
ture,”’ she repeated. 

Someone with a blue apron and mahogany- 
colored hands knocked and entered. “ De- 
veloped, sir,” he said. 

F. S. Arbiter turned to his wife. 
see for yourself.” 

“I’m frightened,’’ she said 
me.” 

He shook his head. 


Una went out tremblingly. 


“Go and 


“Come with 


It was a puzzled Una who made her way 
home shortly afterwards, where she flopped 
down on the couch in the sitting-room, the 
couch which they both occupied—at different 
times. 

To her had been accorded a strange experi 
ence. She had seen herself, not as usual, com- 
manding a legion of sham emotions, but 
commanded by real ones. The six cameras, 

posted by F. S. Arbiter at different 

points, had captured the full range 

of her feelings and exposed them 
mercilessly, and every 
one of them was true 
of the scene she 
played in. 


HE saw herself 

battling to pre- 
serve a proud, un- 
moved front, but the 
battle was more evi- 
dent than the immo- 
bility. She read in her 
features an agony of 
loss; it might have 
been the loss of her 
film lover—or a real 
one; the loss of a 
reputation—or of one 
man’s esteem. The 
cold light she had bid- 
den to shine from her 
eyes was misted with 
unshed tears. Her 
effort to destroy was 
a creation. So F. S. 
Arbiter was right, as 
he had told her he would be right. Came 
that piece of the picture where she had 
glanced up and caught his eye. There was 
no defiance, only something terribly plaintive 
in the look she gave him. The remnant of 
her pride thanked heaven that the ordeal was 
over, that she had passed out of the eye of 
the camera and the final concession to emo- 
tion would not be revealed. 

She was wrong. 

A voice said: 
Drayton.” 

The projector flickered again. There was 
the carriage turning to the right, with the cam- 
era rostrum in the background and the figures 
of F. S. Arbiter and his operators silhouetted 
against the sky. And there was she —— 

It was too cruel, too merciless to have hid 
den that last camera in the rhododendrons. 
Its record was callously searching. She had 
not thought anyone could see her face; she 
did not think anyone save herself was aware 
of the complete volte-face of her emotions, the 
crumpling of the mask she had worn into a 
hundred twists and tatters of grief. Her little 
figure as she ran for the sanctuary of her 
dressing room was one of the most cryworthy 
sights Una had ever seen 

So F. S. Arbiter was right. Emotion con- 
quered everything in the long run 





“There’s this strip, Miss 


ND suddenly Una, lying on the sofa and 
staring over her drawn-up knees, was 
glad that he was right, gloried in the sudden 
knowledge of her new discovery, in the in- 
vincibility, the utter omnipotence of emotion. 
It came to her blindingly as the most mar- 
velously lovely thing anyone could possibly 
know. With a single sweep it smote into in- 
significance every other particle of knowledge 
she possessed. 

And if she was beautiful before the realiza- 
tion, she was radiant afterwards. 

It so happened that F. S. Arbiter walked 
into the room at that moment. Very grave 
he was looking. “ You saw?” he said. 

She nodded. 

“Your reputation is shattered, Una.” 

Again she nodded, and her dimples were 
playing tricks like children who are out of 
hand. ‘The old one,” she corrected him. 

F. S. Arbiter sighed heavily, but a smile 
was trying to force its way through. the grim 
line of his mouth, trying and succeeding. 
“What’s to be done?” he asked. 

Una beckoned to him, “Come here, I 
want to whisper.” 

Then she put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him and kissed him and kissed him. 

F. S. Arbiter said nothing. 

After that they sat on the sofa together. 
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Peaches-and-(ream and Peaches— 
Two New Fashionable Shades 


I. PEACHES-and-CREAM*...¢ new tan- 2.PEACHES*...a new delicate shade of 
and-rose shade of JAV A* Face Powder, radiant tan with the faintest touch of pink in it, catch- 
and soft, with the quality of autumn sunshine in it ing the glow of wind and sun 





Wuer EVER you see a window display or a JAVA’s soth anniversary, we are proud to announce 
counter card showing the famous JAVA girl at the that JAVA is the only popular- priced face powder 
fountain, you will find a druggist eager to serve you _ having the distinétion of presenting these two shades. 


with dependable toilet preparations. Ask that drug- 
oe 5 And we are gla ists everywhere have the 
gist for Peaches-and-Cream or Peacues, the " glad that druggists everywhere have the 


: y opportunity to serve their customers, not only with 
wonderful new JAVA shade. PP 4 ‘: Fas tek: 
‘ PeacHes-and-Cream and Peacues, but with 
Peacnes-and-Cream and Peacues, just intro- the other four exquisite shades of JAVA....Natur- 
duced, already are sweeping the country. Since this is elle, White, Rachel and Rose. 














Bourjois 
Bourjois Bourjois Ashes of Rases Rouge is a hand-made French rouge, darker A'shes of Roses* 

Rouge Mandarine* than Rouge -Mandarine. If you like a softer and more delicate rouge, use Rouge No. 83 
No. 83 Rouge Mandarine; but for a rich, deep rouge, use Ashes of Roses 


BOURJOIS. PARISIAN \ @ VE 


FACE POWDER 


‘ —— iii — ' gist to show you ata glance 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. \ which shade of JAVA Face 
PARIS 27 West 34th Street NEW YORK ¥ Powder is best adapted to your 


complexion .... ask to see it. 


The Bourjois Color Card 


makes it easy for your drug 


Enclosed find 10¢ for samples of Bourjois JAVA Face Powde: 
and Bourjois Ashes of Roses Rouge. Check color wanied. j * Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Peaches-and-Cream 1) Peaches O 
W hite ( Naturelle 2 Rose 2 Rachel 0 


Name. 


\ Aderen 
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Under the Direction of the Guild 
f Needle and Bobbin Crafts 








JHISismy room! Do youalways 
}} say it with undeniable pride or 
is it sometimes accompanied in 
apologetic tones by an admis- 
sion that you are going to “fix 
it up'’? Perhaps the cause of 
dissatisfaction has been a 
rats quandary, but of this we may 
be certain—any bedroom will be vastly im- 
proved by acarefully planned set of draperies, 
bureau and bed coverings that harmonizes 
with the color scheme of the room as carried 
out by woodwork, furniture, paper and rug, 
ind when this set is decorated with an inter- 
esting and dignified design it creates a satis- 
fying atmosphere of delicacy and refinement. 
he trumpet-vine design, with its 
large funnel-shaped trumpet flowers 
North American hardy species—is 
well chosen to lend its graceful contour 
to this bedroom set. And this set may 
yours in exchange for almost no 
ffort and very little time, requiring 
that you follow the directions for 





itecrlow 








Dany 


ee ee 


ippliqué, which anyone can do, be 


in experiences seamstress I 





‘itious small daughter 


nbleached muslin was selected be- 
of its artistic and wearable qual- 
Six yards, 2% yards wide, make 
entire set, including a double bed- 
read, 90 inches by 114 inches; bureau 
irf, 18 inches by 54 inches; and two 
irtains 24% yards long and 26 inches 
ide with valance 64 inches across and 
6 inches deep when finished—this 
ncludes a 3%-inch hem for rod. Six 
yards of 36-inch orange chambray will cut enough 
border for all pieces, there being a 1)4-inch-wide 
border on spread, an inch-wide border on cur- 
tains and valance, and a half-inch-wide border 
on scarf. A yard each of chambray, gingham 
ind percale makes the flowers and leaves. 


, 
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T/ustrations by : 
Clara L. Ernst 

































































The colors used on this particular set are a 
combination of tan with tan and white percale 
for some of the trumpet flowers, interchanging 
with yellow and orange, and Florentine with 
orange, for other flowers. The leaves are Tar- 
ragon green, and the stems are outlined in 
matching green mercerized floss 

Carefully press materials and then cut the 
pieces the desired size. In transferring, follow 
directions on design envelope. The motifs on 
the scarf are centered four inches from each 
end; on curtains place lower part of design six 
inches from bottom and three inches from in- 
side edge, and on valance center motif three 
inches from lower edge. At the head of the 
bedspread, center the design 18 inches from 

edge. Place two smaller designs below, 
24 inches from each side and 34 inches 
from head of spread. Place center of 


: e . . entral desi i 
¢ al design 46 inches from lower 
eA ppliquéd Trumpet Vine — Bier. Sate ti 
, 24 inches from each side and 20 inches 


from lower edge of spread 


- 4 7 ° : f -_ ' = age Swag des om on “ye . 
-Makes a (charming ne foo ee tea roy 























lividus motiis to use as separate 


Bedroom Sct ea 


Ove! 


6 . V = d . . been cut from design, and press with 
By Mrs. (GEORGE WU ILSON hot iron. Next baste the senile ah th 
4 stamped design. Hem down with No 
100 white cotton. Bind the edges of 
the set with the orange binding and give each 
piece a final pressing. Other color schemes may 
be selected to suit the individual taste, but the 
one suggested fits harmoniously into the average 
bedroom, and has the added interest of using 
the orange-yellow of the real trumpet flower. 


on hin cardboar¢ which also ha 





























4 . , 
5 it right center is a better detail of the bedspread Retche ibove pr é the tnteresting a ; 
’ ketched above. Below, the bureau scarf, with part of design. The transfer, No. 514,includ 
: lesign on each end, matches the rest of the set. At ficient design for bedspread, and No. 515 inclua 
7 the extreme right is the motif on curtain valance. transfers for the bureau scarf and window drape 
No. 616 N, 
— 
- ; 
E ' 
é 
| “ ~—_ 
£ ' 
3 
f 
‘ 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 















Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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brings you the skill 
of the master dyer 


OW, without previous training 
or experience, you can com- 
pletely transform your ward- 

robe, and the interior decoration of 
your home, by a cleaner, quicker, 
better method than has ever been 
known before. SUNSET is modern— 
different from other dyes. 
There are 22 standard 
SUNSET colors (see list be- 
low). These can be readily 
combined to produce a limit- 
less number of unusual hues 
and off-shades which cannot 





be obtained in ready-dyed fabrics—all fast. 
The Modern Method of Dyeing 


SUNSET enables you to obtain uniformly 
perfect results, because the “know-how’”’ of 
the professional dyer is built into the ae of 
SUNSET by one of the best-known dye 
chemists in America, by a patented process 
which is exclusive with SUNSET. 


SUNSET is a fast dye—not a tint; gives a 
permanent, even color to all fabrics—silk, 
wool, cotton, linen or mixed goods—leaving 
the material itself not only completely re- 
beautified, but freshened and new-looking. 
Dainty hands are never stained. No dye re- 
mains on utensils. 


Please don’t hesitate to write 
us fully if you have questions to 
ask. Address our Home Service 


Department. 
ONE Real Dye For ALL Y E. 


soaP D 
Manufactured by 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











22 Cadeee--oh fast! (Ask to see color card) 


[ 
Pink Sand Light Blue 
| Old Rose Khaki Bright Blue 











Taupe 
Heliotrope 
urple 
Light Green 
Dark Green 


Scarlet Yellow Old Biue 
Cardinal Orange Navy Blue 
jine Light Brown Black 
Dark Brown Gray 
Just a few of the off-shades made pos- 
sible by combining SUNSET colors: 
Lanvin Green, Muffin, Beige, Straw 
berry, Peach, Bittersweet, Cocoa, Nude, & 
Coral, Orchid, Jade. any store, send us 15c for each 
Our Home Service Department will cake. Address our Dept. 65. 
gladly give you simple directions 


4ilways ask for SUNSET by 
name—if you can't get it at 





ales re eye ntatives: 
HAROL DF. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 























0A Little Lesson to Introduce You to the 
Art of Tying and Dyeing 


Mary GRac! 


This label is on the pack- 
age and “ Boott Milis"’ 
is on the selvage 


RAMEY 








here I 


figure to be pla ed, 


vished the « 
arranging them so 


O YOU remember the funny gobolinks with a pin just w 
we used to make as children, 
ghostly figures which were formed by tl vould be with 

pressing drops of ink between folded papers hadowy cobolinks Starting with the cente1 
The gobolinks on of each spot, I 
my negligee are Z : , gathered the ma 


enter ol 
those Cat h 


iat the negliges vell covered 


Send your dealer's name 


and thirty cents to 


Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Dept. J03 
and receive in return a 
standard 18 x 36" cut length 
hemstitched t 


— 
Rub hard or gently 


Boott Towels may be used for an in- 
vigorating rub-down, for they are sturdy; 
or they will absorb all moisture gently, 
for they are thoroughly absorbent. 

Boott Towels are bright-white and 
handsome. The two-ply yarn throughout 
the fabric insures durability. The price of 
Boott Towels makes it possible for every 
home to have all the towels needed. 

Buy standard Boott Towels in Packages 
of Six, or make your own towels, bibs, 
aprons, bureau covers, etc., from a Bolt 
of Boott Toweling. Both may be obtained 
from most first-class Dealers. 


Bootrr Mitts, Depr. JO3, Lowett, Mass. 


reminiscent of this 
pastime, though my 
shadowy figures are 
made with dye, and 
instead of being 
pressed between 
folds they are tied 
into mysterious 
shapes. 

I selected the 
thinnest kind of 
rose-colored cotton crépe 
for my first negligee, and 
bought black dye, as I 
wanted a decided con- 
trast to the crépe. Any 
design may be used that 
suits the individual taste; 
I selected a simple one 
that slips over the head 
and is extremely easy to 
put together. 

The material was cut, 
and the side seams and any 
necessary piecings then 
stitched up. Ionly marked 
the center of the neck, as 
this gave me an opportu- 
nity for making a gobolink 
about the top of the neg- 
ligee. 

With the garment 
spread out flat, I marked 


from & 


, 








LZ 





Each pin marks the center spot 
Ta) The 
begun. 7 7é 


centers in the 


hich tying is 
light or dark 


jinished negligee at top of page 


depend upon whether or not 
tying begins at tip of material. 


terial in a bunch in 
my hands, not be- 
ing too exact, and 
wound strips of old 
unbleached muslin, 
two or more inches 
in width, tightly 
about the crépe. 
The winding, or 
tying, was usually 
started about half 
an inch from the center 
marked by each pin, mak- 
ing two or more muslin 
bands around each bunch 
of material; but when I 
wished a light center I 
carefully wound the very 
tip of the bunch, then 
skipped a tiny space and 
wound again. The more 
irregularly the distance be 
tween the muslin bands is 
spaced the more decorative 
it will be. The strips of 
muslin must be fastened 
so as to hold securely, and 
the bands must be thick 
enough to prevent the dye 
from seeping through— 
four thicknesses will do. 





(Continued on Page 192) 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


You'll like them for the same reason that other well dressed women 


do; for the smart 
their fine all-wool 


Send for a copy of the women’s style book; all the new models 
are shown; dress coats, wraps, motor coats, capes, sport coats 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago 














Good looking—comfortable—useful 


style; for the ease and comfort; for their long life; for 
fabrics and exquisite quality; for their reasonable cost 


New York 
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UAI~Tt CI~’S 
WRAP-AROUND 


The Corset Invisible 


HE Wrap-around is a Corset 

without any lacings any- 
where. It fits as well without 
lacings as any laced corset with 
them. 

Note the smooth, flat back; the 
beautifully-fitting front, the two 
panels of just enough elastic in 
just the right place. 

No imitation can take the place of the Wrap- 
around, the original real corset without lacings, 
perfectly-fitting and therefore InvisiBLE. 








STYLE 153 
average-type figure 


$3.00 


c 


Trade Mark 











Send for folder of Warner’s 
Wrap-arounds for stout-type, 
slender-type, average-type and 
curved-type figures. 


Prices $1.50 up. 





Wrap-arounds are made only by the War- 
ner Brothers Co., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York; 367 W. Adams St., Chicago; 28 
Geary St., San Francisco. Made also in 
Canada by the Warner Brothers Co., 
Montreal 



























































EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED 


For 


KITCHEN WALLS 





For Every Room 


in the House 


LABASTINE makes a prac- 
tical, durable, economical wall 
finish for kitchen, bath, closets and 
pantry. Such walls can be made 
absolutely clean and sanitary and 


: 5 | last a long time if old coats of kal- 

i NI ab ah awe somine are washed off and Ala- 

P, | asi q ] (s bastine applied to a clean wall 

. . : 7 A x J NS P » 

—se “9 Alabastine always comes in pack- 
Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper ages marked with the cross and 
circle printed in red. Its many 
standard colors intermix to férm 
any tone or tint desired. Ask paint 
dealers to show you sample cards 
of Alabastine or write us for fur- 
ther information 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


760 Grand ville Avenue 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


















eA Little Lesson to Introduce You to the 
Art of Tying and Dyeing 


(Continued from Page 190) 





It is well to bear in x ec ss with other combi- 
mind, when mark- Mm ' eo / nations of shades 
ing out your gobo- Fiala a eo since making my 
links, that the tied pig a first negligee. Tan 
parts will remain tine sepia will dye a delight- 


the original color, 
while those which 
are exposed will be 
the color of the dye. 

A strong dye 
which required 
boiling was used, 
the dye bath being 
prepared according 
to the directions on 
the package. The tied negligee was immersed 
in clear water first, then placed in the dye 
bath and allowed to boil for about fifteen 
minutes, being stirred all the while. It was 
then removed from the fire and left to cool 
in the dye. When it was taken from the dye 
bath I rinsed it well in cold water to set the 
color before the bindings were untied. Having 
removed all superfluous dye, I began unwind- 
ing the strips of muslin. The first few twists 
did not show any change, but as fold after 
fold was removed the fresh, original color be- 
gan to appear, and the way in which the two 
colors toned into each other was charming. 


Darning Stitches Finish the Neck 


EING of cotton crépe, the negligee re- 
quired no pressing; so after it was shaken 
out and dried in the shade I finished it very 
simply about the neck, sleeves and hem with 
darning stitches of black wool. Wool cords 
with soft ball tassels dangle from the ends 
of the oddly shaped sleeves, and a crocheted 
cord with similar tassels, run through a cas- 
ing, holds in any fullness about the neck. 
While black and rose were my first choice 
of colorings, I have had wonderful success 





The neck was cut out from one of the 
circles after dyeing. 


ful wood brown, or 
it can be used with 
orange effectively; 
soft pink or flesh 
tones will blend ex 

quisitely with pale 
lavender, and an- 
other charming 
combination of 
colors is green and 
gold. The color chart, shown at the shop 
where the dye is purchased, is a great help in 
knowing just what shades can be used over 
others, and the tones one will obtain by the 
combination of various colors. Remember, 
however, when planning any color scheme, 
that the dye must always be a darker tint than 
the material selected, and that the colors will 
blend best in a soft, crushable material, 
which also will be more easy to tie. 


Many (oat Linings Tied and Dyed 





IED and dyed window draperies, table 

runners and pillow covers add a deco- 
rative touch to a room and repay in their 
beauty any effort required in making them. 
As a matter of fact, you will find the work so 
fascinating that you will sigh for more worlds 
to conquer when you have made yourself 
everything you wish. 

Many of the extremely high-priced fur 
coats have linings that have been tied and 
dyed in exquisite designs. Chiffon scarfs to be 
worn with evening dresses make lovely ac- 
cessories for oneself and gifts for one’s friends. 
For the woman of ingenuity, unlimited possi- 
bilities are found in the tied-and-dyed method. 

















Fantastic as any gobolink that ever frightened us in childhood is the negligee 
when tied and ready for the dye bath. The tied portions will remain the 


original color, while the exposed ones will take on that of the dye bath. 
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LAYER CAKE 
1 tsp- vanilla 


cup water 
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4 ees* 
2 cups sugar i 
1% cup 4 arnation Milk 2% cups flour 
\ cup butter ors substitute ats p- baking powde™ 
Cream the putter OF substitute, * add sugat and 
well beaten yolks of eggs. * x and aft the fi 
and bakit ng powder and sdd alté rnately WP 
the mi \k, diluted with water. xdd the anil 
and '* in the etiffly beaten Mites 
Bake , three layer> in a hot ov‘ n 
PLAIN ICINY 
1% cups gat 3 wa 
4g cup ‘ arnaty n Milk 1 ts 
@ tsP vanilla 
augar @ i 1 nilk in 4 saucepa! and 
til a ure be gins to bo ii. B ih with it Stu 
until it makes * oft ball im ° ja water R 
move from fire. ‘add putter and vanilla. © 
3 | until of right consiste ney to SP! ad 
5 \ 
i \ ONE EGG © CAKE 
: Lee i” cups flout 
\ | V4 cup a e 6 ubsp- wate! 
| 2 tsp- baking wader tbsp. Carn ation Mi 
yc poe putter or toe tute 
Cream the putter oF substitute, add sugar gre 
ually, @ sj, beaten egg: Mix @ and silt fo aa 
and baking powde add alte srnately witl 
diluted with water to fret mixture. Bake in @ 
joa cake P® Spread W , Plain icing: 


Contented Cows” 
_MILK* KS 


n bake 
- day—use Carnation 


Yo , : 
u will f 
1 ind th; . 
] ; at Carn: 
baking. | se t a irnation Milk 
' y< - Hil; Sa } 
veceti d yur hi - won ae " 
[ tables, making S( llings and icings a derful aid to good 
aT ¢ 4 - * S aS > 5 4 
arnation, sery —_- and oray ie C well as for cre in . . 
{r . . e if W ba sg ie >. rez . lnyYv 
om which about Fong fruits and cer ist the coffee with 
re of 0% of reals. 
mov ed by evapor of the natural w J ust cows’ milk 
sterilize i ation. Se: aie ater cx ) 
lized, Carnation is al Sealed in hermeti cia has been 
s absolt etical conta! 
solutely pur container 
CARN y pure. Sen 1 fi ers and 
1040 Car ARNATION NN d tor Reci 
ARN o N | . cipe ‘ 
ATION BuitpinG, Oc litk Propucr . ps Book. 
» Oconomowoc, Wis s COMPANY 
- 1140 Stt . 
. ART BuILpIN 
NG, SEATTLE 





ome 
Carn . 
ation Milk Prod 
ucts 








Sold by rocers Ever ywher 
G 
e 


Oconom 
owoc, Wi : 
is. Seattle New York 

ork Aylmer 

, Ont. 
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UST a fleeting glimpse of elusive, lustrous loveliness enhancing the shapely grace of trim 

ankles — and you recognize CADET SILK HOSIERY. 

The luxurious beauty of texture, color and design is only its visible appointment of perfection. 
The unwavering quality standard of economy and exceptionally long wear — achieved by our scientific 
strengthening and reinforcing process — has given CADET SILK HOSIERY lasting prestige among 
women of unerring good taste. 
Everywhere reputable stores carry CADET HOSIERY in all styles, colors and fabrics at reasonable 
prices for Men, Women and Children. 

May we send you our free booklet, “Style Starts with Stockings” 
CADET KNITTING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
cAlso Makers of Wool, Worsted, cArtificial Silk, and Pure Silk Sweaters for Men, Women and Children 
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Nursery set and little dress from 
Ray Ufland and apron 
° 1quidneck ( Industries, 
secured through the Guild of 


Needle and Bobbin (‘rafts 


J? 27 
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(ross-Sttch and Other Work for “Baby” 


such a dreadful 
Hl hardship. to be neat and or- 
derly in the nursery when 
aprons and bibs and frocks 
are made picturesque and 
exciting. The kimono dress 
of confetti-red linen above in 
: >= center, for which there is a 
lesign No 4094 in sizes 1 and 2 to 6 years 
lories in a wild animal—it looks like a jab 
verwock !—done in cross-stitch over canvas, 
according to method shown in diagram below 
The size of finished design depends on the 
fineness or coarseness of canvas used. Cut 
out the dress according to directions accom 
panying design, and French-seam together 
the shoulders. About six inches below the 
neck baste a piece of one-eighth-inch squared 
canvas, large enough to include all the squares 
in the diagram below plus an additional three- 
quarters inch all around. Now outline or 
backstitch all around the center motif with 
six-strand oyster-white embroidery cotton 








No. 712—six skeins are required for the dress. 
Counting the same number of squares on 
your canvas to the right and to the left of 
center motif, as in the diagram below, back 
stitch around the jabberwocks. 

Fill in the background 


with cross-stitches, 


as shown in diagram on page 198, working 
from right to left, and putting in half of the 
stitch first across an entire row. Then work 
back from left to right, completing the stitch 
This cross-stitch is known as the Assisi 


stitch, and not only goes fasts r than the more 
commonly known cross-stitch but makes un 
usually neat work. In making the 
stitches, be sure to cross all the stitches in the 
same direction. If by chance your stitch 
at any time goes through a canvas thread, 


cross 


To apply the motif below on the little dress 
in the center above, work the cross-stitches 
over the squares in your canvas which cor- 
respond to the crosses in the diagram below. 


Full directions are included in article. 


take it out, and do it over to avoid trouble 
later. Last of all, backstitch around entire 
motif, and finish each end of motif with 
six extra cross-stitches, and backstitch the 
spiral-like lines shown in the diagram. When 
the motif is completed take out the basting 
threads which hold the canvas in place, and, 
beginning at the outer edge, carefully cut each 
thread of the canvas, one at a time, and pull 
it out 

Baste canvas at bottom of 
about one inch up from edge, 
design as on front. The neck and sleeves are 
finished with a row of hemstitching, and a 
cord, run through a casing, pulls the neck into 
shape and ties in front. 

A strip of canvas one inch wide is basted 
around the bottom of the dress on the wrong 
side, and one row of cross-stitches—the 
stitches close to each other—worked a quar 
ter inch from edge, and the canvas removed. 


each sleeve 


and repeat the 


(Continued on Page 198) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; 


New York City. 


Dresses, 45 cents; 


Coats, 45 cents; 


or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; 


18 East 18th Street, 
cents. 


Children’s Patterns, 3 





















ERE is your happy answer. 
{100,000 mothers have 
found it. CHILD LIFE!— 
| The Children’s Own Mag- 
~— azine. New every month. 
It takes your little knights and ladies 
into fairyland. Keeps them busy and 
happy. The finest stories ever grouped 
together for children! Delightful 
poems and songs to learn! New 
games to play! Things to make! And 
puzzles, toys, and dolls 
to cut out! Entertains 
and teaches. Mothers— 
here is a real magazine 
for your boys and girls. 


CHILD LI 


The Children's Own Magazine 
35 conte a copy at news stands 


Boys and girls up to twelve have 
never had such successful writers 
and artists working to please them. 
Dr. and Mrs. Knipe with their fas- 
cinating historical story, “Now and 
Then,” Carl Sandburg with a se- 
ries of new Rootabaga Stories, Katherine 
Pyle, Padraic Colum, Helen B. Paul- 
sen, Margaret Widdemer, and other 
equally celebrated authors, poets and artists contribute 
to this colorful children’s magazine. 

Be fair to yourself. Be fair to your child. 
Let this wholesome influence ae your 
home. See the happy smile on the chil- 
dren's faces. It will stay there a 
year. For CHILD LIFE comes every 
month for 12 months, at only $3. 


we 
pout SS 














GET THE 
OCTOBER ISSUE FREE 
Just send the coupon below for free 
sample copy and see for yourself the 
joy CHILD LIFE brings to boys 
and girls. A wonder- re 
ful Birthday gift go ™ CHILD LIFE 
ot for Christ- Fd y (Ranpv, McNatty &C 0.) 
aaa. Tah emplng S. Clark St. ,Chicago. 
Send October CHILD LIFE FREE. Unies 
F 4 I notify you to the contrary within ten days 
m receipt of it, enter a year's subscription 


4 and | will remit $3.00 on receipt of bill. 
Child’s Name_____ 
Address 
I Your Name 
Address 


Gift, birt! 


heel 5 nelle 





ent on request 









t SECTIONAL 
BCDKCASES 


For HOME and OFFICE 


Artistic Designs— Various Finishes, Conve- 
nient Removable Doors, Non-Binding, Run 
on Roller Bearings. Write for Book of 
Styles, Mailed Free. Dealers Everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

30 Years Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office 

NEW YORK BRANCH: —11 East 36th Street 


Desks 








OLD EGYPTIAN COLORS! A 


Can be obtained in the home dyeing ll fabrics with the 
New “PERFECTION DYES I uu the beauti 
ful colors they make we will for 30 days send a full size 
package of either Mummy Brow Egyptian Red or 
lurquoise Green Dye (your cho m receipt of this 


advertisement and four cents in sta Catalogue Free 


W. CUSHING & CO., Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 
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RAMBLER ROSE 
Set 





ery 


A beautiful Wire Basket of Goldenrod for outline and French knot Embroidery. 
on white on No. 5010 Hems't 


No. 145. 
Made in all sizes given in price list below. 


PRICE LIST linen-finished white embr. ier crochet 
Stamped with Outline for Lace Edge “a = ... 2 ce 
36 inch (including 10 skeins of embroidery cotton) $0.83. . $2.10. . $0.40 
45 inch (including 12 skeins of embroidery cotton) 1.10 3.50 50 
54 inch (including 18 skeins of embroidery cotton) 1.79 4.75 . 60 
Pe yg ae ee ee .45 1.75 .60 
Buffet Set (including 7 skeins embroidery cotton) .59 1.20 . 40 


(Large oval, 18x27, and 2 12-inch Doilies) 

No. 146—Rambler Rose Dresser Set,a very 
simple and pretty design of tiny roses, balance 
for outline embroidery. Stamped with outline 
for lace edge or can be finished with blanket 
stitch as illustrated. Stamped on White Linen- 
finished Indian Head including 8 skeins of 
embroidery Cotton, size 18x36, 65c; 18x45, 75c; 
on White Embroidery Linen, 18x36, $1.55; 
18x45, $1.85; hemstitching for crochet edge, Send a trial order today. Satisfaction 
35c extra per set. guaranteed or your money back. 

¢ ~ Most complete catalog of its kind: 

Free Embroidery Catalog No. 24 68 Pages of Art Needlework Supplies. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 

Chicago, Ill. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER “ S:cinniss see’ 


Nos. 65 and 86—PILLOW CASES. For lazy 
daisy, French knot and outline embroidery. 
Stamped on best quality Linen-finished Tub- 
ing and hemstitched for crochet edge. Size 
42x36, price $1.59 per pair. Embroidery Cotton 
about 20c extra per pair. 


COLOR CHART FREE with order. 
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At Cost 
of a good Crib Alone 


Three Sizes 
$14.75 up (Freight Extra) 


Your First Baby Crib 
Can Also Be Your Bassinet and Play-Pen 


From the very first day all thru crib years, Kiddie-Koop can serve Mother and Baby con- 
stantly, day and night, awake or asleep, upstairs or down, indoors or out. This one article 
cleverly combines the utilities of a crib, bassinet and play-pen. It is also a constant 
saving of money spent for separate articles. 


Folds 8 inches Wide To Carry Anywhere 


Safety Screened Sides, strongly embedded in 
wood frame, are rust-proof, and a protection 
against injury, animals and insects. 
Rubber-Tired Swivel Wheels enable Mother 
to roll it easily from room to room, thru door- 
ways, like a baby carriage 

As Bassinet—You can trim Kiddie-Koop to 
make it the snuggest, warmest, prettiest indoor 
or out place for baby imaginable 

As a Play-Pen—Baby is off the floor, out of 
drafts. The close, woven-wire springs and high 
quality, tufted, thick mattress will stand all his 
tumblir g, treading and bouncing. When baby is 
older, floor board can be used in play-pen. 

No other article will give the satisfaction and 
economy from birth thru early childhood years 
Be sure to write for Kiddie-Koop booklet. If 
your dealer can not supply, send us his name 


E. M. TRIMBLE MANUFACTURING Co. 


431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 


Exclusive Features: Springs and mattress raise and 
lower to two positions. Springs and mattress swing up 
against one side. Kiddie-Koop folds in its own length, 
only 8 in. wide so that it can be set anywhere, carried 
easily about the house, or packed for travel 





The Junior 


is 40 in. long; has 
the 2 positions ot 
mattress and 
springs and will 
serve as a Bassi 
net, Crib and 
Play-Pen. We recom- 


} mend it for small 
4 apartment use 


depart 














s 
Ask your 3 Sizes: 42 in 


ment store or furn 52 in. (standard 


——— m MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE OOP crib length); 
40 in. (Junior) 
KippiE-KO0F 


Look for this Name-Plate to Know the Original 
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aw We Group and (vircle Stitch 


By Ray UFLAND 


Under the Direction of the Guild of Needle and Bobbin (rafts 





To realize the real beauty 
of this set you will have to 
make the runner and doily 
photographed above and at 
right, while the tea cloth, a 
corner of which is pictured 
below, will just naturally 
The three sketches 
below you will recognize as 
the hemstitch on the edge of 
the pieces, the four at top of 
opposite page represent the 
group stitch, while the ten 
below it complete a circle 
stitch 
ery fourth group stitch, 


which intersects ev- 


ARRING only 
those who lack ad- 
miration for beau- 

tiful handwork, there’s 
a welcome message for 
the 99 per cent class of 
twentieth-century mor- 
tals who insist not only 
upon beautiful needle- 
work that accumulates 
after a few minutes’ 
labor but on a design 
so lovely and dignified 
that it immediately 
proves its adaptability 
to modern decorative 
art. These drastic requirements are all com 
bined in the group and circle stitch. 

Although confined here to a luncheon set, 
this attractive embroidery fits into many 
other uses, especially bureau scarfs and 
towels. To a dress of sheer handkerchief 
linen or the edge of a baby cap, it adds much 
delicacy. And you’ll want to make a runner 
for your refectory table, for both table and 
stitches are of Italian origin. 

When purchasing material make sure that 
the grain runs straight and that threads 
may be pulled. Use linen thread No. 60 for 








To hemstitch above 
pieces, pull one 
thread half an inch 
from edge. Roll edge, 
slip needle into roll 
half an inch from 
corner and pick up 
four threads, going 
from right to left, as 
demonstrated in 
sketch at upper left. 











piece is hemstitched, rolling the edge as you go along. 


The color possibilities for 
this runner, doily and tea 
cloth are certain to make 
this set unusually attractive 
to women of good taste, and 
the following are some excel- 
lent combinations: White 
on white, brown on oyster 
white, white on yellow, black 
on white, or black on orange 
linen. 
worked in écru for the 
dining-room windows, with 
a matching cream linen 


Cream net curtains 


luncheon set, would be dis 
tinctive and fascinating. 


hemstitching and No. 
25 for group and circle 
stitches. The runner 
pictured above meas 
ures 161% inches by 27 
inches, but cut your set 
according to the size of 
your table. Measure six 
inches and pull one 
thread on crosswise at 
each end of runner 
Then measure in 5 
inches and pull one 
thread on each length 
wise side of runner. Pull 
another thread half an 
inch from edge, roll and hemstitch edges as 
shown in sketches below, then do the group 
and circle stitching as demonstrated on op 
posite page. The matching doily measures 
101% inches by 16 inches, with group and cir 
cle stitching 3 inches from long side and 3% 
inches from the hemstitched edge on short 
side. The tea cloth, a yard square, has only 
the corners embroidered. Draw a thread 
each way fora perfect square in each corner. 
Draw another thread half an inch from the 
edge and hemstitch before doing the group 
and circle stitch. It’s delightful work—try it. 

















Draw needle through, 
go back over these four 
threads, and slip 
needle into roli four 
threads to the left of 
starting point, as in 


Pull up tightly towards roll. 
threads and repeat. Continue this until the entire 


Pick up next four 


j 


sketch at right above. 
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stitched 
edges, 
stitch. Run needle 
into hemstitched 
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| grams above show in detail t 
method of making the group stitch 
after drawing thread—used on the luncheon 
set and tea cloth photographed on page 196. 
The black lines in all these diagrams repre- 
sent the linen threads of your material. 


To begin cir 
cle stitch 
ajler making 
four group 
stitches, pick 
up next four 
threads as 


if for a fifth 
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cloth, page 
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The « omple te directions 
herewith for doing this interesting needle- 
work prove how quickly the work goes. 
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‘T Don’t Go Out Much 
Any More’ 


OO often the reason for neglect of pleasant social diversion is 
the needless complaint of feet that are abused by improper shoes. 
Needless, yes, because you can have eager, youthful, tireless feet 
and still have shapely shoes in the best of well-bred style. 
Washington Shoes give you the gentle support of soft leather, and 
the freedom of easy, yielding soles. They bring back light buoyancy 
to your step. Through and through they are shape-holding, long- 


Insist on seeing the name 


> of Happy Feet” 


Martha 






CO., Milwaukee 


aetna Washitinanes 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 

















FREE! 


Mail coupon for Free 
7-day package 


Aluminum mirror-bright in one operation this quick, new way 


In perfecting S. O. S. we spent a fortune. W 


ive patented it, so there is no other like it 
Save hands —norust 
It does not hurt sensitive skin It shorter 
time you must keep hands in hot dishwater 
“a. a 2 cleans all utensils in a jiffy Dist 
washing takes 25‘ less time 
Package FREE 
\ 7-d pack 5 O.8 
FREI Simply mail " 
of our two br he 
- 
If r dea 
DI SO 
$1 f x 
Ree } ri k 
rf t ykit ~ 





nally to left | . e 3 - - 
ae wearing, quality shoes. Made in styles for dress, for street, 
for household foot steps. 
| “Martha Washington” on the oa ornare the shoe. 
aa Write for free booklet—‘“For the 
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Dien ty 8 Does away with scraping, soaping 
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| S$. O. S. MFG. CO., 2035 Charleston Street 
10 Chicago, Ill. 
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for Girls — for Boys 
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Jack Jar So 7. 


Sister likes Jack Tar 
Togs for their style. 


And though Broth- 
er doesn’t know it, 
it’s style that makes 
him feel big enough 
in his Jack Tar Togs 
to lick all the rest 
of the Navy. 


And how they wash 
and wear---that’s what 
mothers like! 


For boys 2 to 10 and 
girls 6 to 22 years. 








Dress No. 1550. One- 

piece navy wool serge. 

Full regulation-trimmed 
6 to 16 years. 


Suit No. 1340. Button- 
on model, waist blue, 
brown, etc. Wool tweed 
trousers. Collar and cuffs 
silk braid trimmed tweed 
detachable. Sizes 2 to 8. 


Send for the free 
Style Book 
For Boys and Girls 
Address Dept. F-11 


The Strouse-Baer Co. 
Baltimore, Md., 


U.S.A. 
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NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE | 
Mark Reg.U.S. Pat. Office 


| Miho 
Comfort—Protection for Baby 


Trade 


FREE 


you need for baby 
much time, worry 


of young babies 


Send for the authoritative book ‘* Baby’s Layette "’ 
Sent without charge in a plain envelope 


In this famous striped box 


There is nothing more priceless than baby’s health. Mothers realize the 
importance of the delicate “growing period” up to five years. In this 
time 80° of baby’s ills develop in the chest. This is the most essen- 


tial place to protect. 


Doctors for two generations have advised Rubens Infant Shirts. Care- 
ful mothers will insist upon them. The striped Rubens box will be 


found in practically every store in the land. 


There is no substitute tor Rubens. These double breasted shirts of 
soft warm fabric, wool or cotton, are made only by us. Tapes and 
buttons are eliminated. An adjustable belt fastened with a safety pin 
There are 12 fine materials for all sea- 


always fits the growing body 
sons, in all sizes from birth to four years—all sizes the same price. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 24 N. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 


**Baby’s 
Layette’”’ 


How to prepare the nest for 
the little stranger 


Send for this little book of friendly 
advice to mothers and expectant 
mothers about clothing and other 
necessaries for baby's comfort and 
health. Acomplete list of everything 
It will save you 
and shopping 
about. Answerstheimportant ques 
tion: “‘ What shall I buy for baby ? 
Written by authorities on the care 
Every mother 
ought to read it Write 
1 


this book. Sent in a plain 
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Keutewos INFANT SHIRTS 











(sross-Stitch and Other Work for “Baby” 


(Continued from Page 795) 
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Above is a working diagram of the 


The hem—in this in- 
stance five inches wide— 
is now turned up on the 
right side of the dress, the 
material above the line 
of cross-stitches turned in 
and the hem slip-stitched 
in place with red thread. 
The cross-stitches serve as a finish. Should 
you wish to lengthen the dress after laun- 
dering, rip the slip-stitching, getting the re- 
quired length by diminishing the width of the 
hem, and slip-stitch again in place. 

For the nursery set of bib and tray cover 
on page 195 use round thread linen, which 
has an even weave, so that you can cross 
stitch over the thread of the linen without 
using canvas, if you choose. Allow two, 
three or four threads of the linen to a square, 
as indicated on diagram below, according to 
the coarseness or fineness of linen. A little 
experimentation will enable you to decide 
how many threads to work over in order to 
get desired effect. If counting threads seems 
too much trouble, use canvas with one-eighth- 
inch squares. Have your canvas large enough 
to include all the squares in the diagram be 
low plus an additional three-quarter inch all 
around. Purchase four skeins of green linen 
floss, No. 00, shade No. 31, for the edge and 
the egg, and one skein of yellow, size 00, shade 
No. 70%, for the bunnies. Another attractive 
scheme is robin’s-egg blue for the edge and 
egg, with yellow bunnies. Each eye isa single 
cross-stitch in black cotton, the position 
designated in design by a dot. 


slip through the 


cuts, and a cord 
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canvas, as indi- 
cated in the dia 


lregs 
gram below. 
















apron at right on page 195, which 
comes under the labor-saving head 
of “flat wash,” and is as pretty 
as it is simple to make. The arms 


ee 


For the bib cut a piece 
of linen 12x17 inches— 
the finished bib will be 
11x16 inches. Roll the 
edge to right side with a 
group blanket stitch, 
making three stitches to 
a group, and leave inter- 
vals of a quarter inch between groups. Hol 
low out for the neck and neatly hem this 
curved edge. 

Find the center of bib by creasing the 
material through lengthwise center, and two 
and a quarter inches from lower edge cross- 
stitch the egg, as indicated on diagram. 
Next, counting the threads of linen to the 
right and left of egg, beginning at the lower 
line of cross-stitches, cross-stitch bunnies to 
correspond to cross-stitches in diagram. 

For the tray cover, cut your linen 13x18 
inches, which makes the finished piece 12x17 
inches. Roll edge and group blanket-stitch 
around the four sides. Cross-stitch egg and 
bunnies at each narrow end, two and a half 
inches from edge. 

To make the cunning little apron of Jap 
anese crépe sketched at right on page 195, 
follow the working diagram above. ‘lhe edge 
is a simple crocheted one. The first row is a 
single crochet stitch; the second row, two 
single crochet, a chain of four to make picot, 
and two single crochet. Repeat. The motif 
above sleeves is a small design in chintz, 
appliquéd with buttonhole stitch, the 
same stitch being used to bind edge 
around the crescent-shaped armhole 


crescent-shaped 
pulls the neck. 
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Above is a working diagram to follow in making the little figures on the bib and tray set, 
on page 195. Directions for the cross-stitching over canvas are included in the article. 
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WILIGHT of a late October day. Outside—crisp, hazy 

air, the fragrance of burning leaves, the slow-rising 
moon. Within—the welcome of lamplight and firelight. 

What warmth and ease and quiet are here! The grate- 
ful comfort of the big Kroehler davenport, the luxurious- 
ness of its wide, deep cushions. Lovely of line, warm of 
coloring, ric h of upholstery , no wonder it occupies the 
place of honor in the room. Wholly in keeping with the 
most charming furnishings; designed in irreproachable 
| taste; combining unusual beauty with unusual service. 


Long evening hours of quiet ease it offers—and more. 
For it is ready to give, at a moment’s need, restful com 
fort as a bed. Concealed beneath its fine lines and soft 
upholstery is this extra sleeping space— a wide and roomy 
bed, deep-springed, thick-mattressed. 











during its daytime service as a davenport, all evidence 
of its nighttime use as a bed. 








Crowded households find that the Kroehler davenport 
bed takes the place of a needed bedroom. Economical 
home makers know it saves the expense of this addi- 
tional space. In nearly every home it has a place, either 
ror constant or emergency use. 


Whatever are the furnishings of your living room, a 
Kroehler davenport bed may be had to harmonize with 
them; overstufted, colonial or period designs, in any 
wood finish, with chairs to match; upholstery of mohai 
plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather sub 
stitute. In prices, they meet any requirement. 

Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell Kroehler 

davenport beds for cash or easy payments. Do 


One easy motion reveals it, sheets and @@Q@S¥ojaeiMaisw) 20t accept a substitute; look on the back for 
eer, = the Kroehler name plate shown here. Write for 


. “~ 
| & blankets all in place, ready for occupancy. 
One easy motion closes it again, hiding 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


KROE 








STRATFO 





Q p RD CAN y) 
KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Davenport “Bed 









illustrated booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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HEN MARTHA WASHINGTON was 

once redecorating Mount Vernon, 

Lafayette unexpectedly arrived. 

Guests had to be invited in his 

honor that very night. The re- 

papering of the reception rooms 
was still unfinished. 


So the gallant Frenchman and George 
Washington turned toand exchanged their swords 
for pi aperh ungers’ shears. Andthat night the First 
Lady of the Land received her guests with an ap- 
propriate setting for her stately beauty. 


Long before and ever since the days of Martha 
Washingt« nN, gr raci US hostesses ha vew rit ten their 
own taste and charm upon the wallpapers of their 
homes. In all the decoration of your home there 

$250 IN PRIZES for the best statements in not more than 


prize $50, twenty other prizes $/0 each. Use one side of paper 
be mailed before November /st, 1923, addressed to Publicity I 


PAPER MANUF URI 








WALI 











ACI RS ASSOCIATION 

















is nothing quite so individual as your wallpaper 
It is the first thing guests see when they enter 
your doors. It is the last thing they remember 
when they leave. W allpaper 1 is the test of good 
taste. It tells who you are just as surely as the 
clothes you wear. Some women have the happy 
faculty of personalizing their homes. More than 
you might guess, they do it with wallpaper. 

* + * 
Send for interesting booklet, Wallpaper, containing 
helpful decorating suggestions for every room in the 
house. Thirty-two pages with many handsome illustra 
tions in full color. Sent postpaid to any address for 
ten cents In stamps or coin. 
Any store that displays this sign is an Associ 
ate of The Wallpaper Guild. There you will 
find good wallpapers, competent workman- 
ship and fair prices. 





200 words “Why I Used Wallpaper in my Hall.” First 


only, writing name and address plainly. Statements must 
Yirector, Room 1822, 46/ Eighth Avenue, New York City. 








of the United State 461 Fighth Avenue 








New York City 
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0A Woman's (lub and What it Has Done 





MRS. IRVING THOMAS 


HY is it that whenasena 

tor or a representative is 

approached on some hu 
manitarian bill, his first question 
is: “‘How does the Federation [the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
stand on this thing?” Is it because 
the Federation has two million 
women members, and that women 
in the first stages of their politic al 
power are to be coddled? Or is it 
the individual record of 
the women’s clubs home’ 
is such that a legislator knows that 
what appe als to their inte lligenc eC. 
to their wish for their community, 
is a sound wish, as judged by their 


be cause 


“back 


By ELIZABETH BREUER 


MRS. ALONZO RICHARDSON 


thing to do. Many a woman, like 
Mrs. Sharp, owning her own li 

mousine, took her basket and went 
down on the street cars instead, to 
set an example to other womer 
without cars. And in the secon 

month of the market’s « 
had justified itself to the 
wives of Atlanta and to the farmers 
with sales amounting to seventy 

five thousand dollars 


xistence 


house 


Starting a Two-Years Fight 


UT if these women had done a 
good job, they saw where they 
could make it a better one yet, by 


record of civic performance and getting a permanent public market 
herefore their civic power? Let building. But when they presented 
us see. Let us take a woman’s club their request to the city council, 
and examine its achievements, a they started a fight that occupied 














The Only NICE Way 
to Clean a Toilet 


The only thorough method. The only 
sanitary way to clean a toilet—use Sani- 
Flush. 


You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl. Follow directions on the can. 
Flush! Allstains, discolorations, incrusta- 
tions disappear. The bowl shines. No 
scrubbing. No scouring. 

Sani-Flush also cleans the hidden, un- 
healthful trap. Purifies it. Destroys all 
foul odors. Won't harm plumbing con- 
nections. Nothing else will do the work 
of Sani-Flush. 


Always keep it handy in the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish 


grocery, 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents : Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


England 








lub in a section just beginning to the front pages of the Atlanta 
sert itself in positive economi HE CENTER ABOVE—MRS. NORMAD newspapers for two years and is 
erm i club in the very city l IN THE OVAI MRS | j OY ist now coming lt a victorio 
the | ni l neil ena The Retail Grocer (ss 
g of I p el ‘ ’ ; Y 1 at ta f 
Woma ( I \ i n (seor 1 the I I 
| 1921 tne president ¢ Atlanta tentior | 
Womart Club, Mr Irvir Thoma ip lefeat the curb market The ] 
I ted Mr Norma Sharp t tne nal Did all this scare the wome! ul mnfine Ver < il ere I ——————————— 
} Ip the club p lic market om them merely to passing resoiluuio!l Not ic! em I i 
mittee For twenty vears the market had all Che mayor had said they 1 l if i p B NIONS 
been desired, but every effort to establish it their curb market, and try it out th lectures to the farmers and print bullet U 
had met with failure. Mrs. Sharp wasa dark The Atlanta newspapers, and the ne the ywing of vegetables. Thus the farmer b 1 ° 
horse, a young society woman, with no rec papers throughout the state, gave them al ere taught can < ré lieved 


ord of public work 


cA (lash Over a Curb «Market 


To add to their difficulties, Georgia was a 
one-crop state, and its crop nothing edible 
cotton. There would have to be a campaign 


the space they could fill with news of the 

stirring fight, and the clubwomen elsewhere, 

their allies, helped to mold public opinion. 
Mrs. Sharp called on the State Bureau of 


auditorium, with the mayor and the heads of 
all civic organizations present and, what was 
even more important, farmers with what they 


Che only provision company selling Geo 
gia meats contributed some of this 
variety to a barbecue the woman’s club gav: 
to stir up enthusiasm for the permanent 


native 


Georgia products.” And the consequence 
of this attack on the women was a tre 


mendous wave of popular enthusiasm for 


and reduced 


Chere’s no need to suffer the torture of 








+ , ; Y , y ] , ] ror ‘ 
HE straightway called on the mayor and Markets and begged if to send to the farmers market. Straightway the largest butchers and “: a & ary ahi a Mi ar aig a= 
asked for his support in getting a curb throughout the state announcements of the grocers in Atlanta stopped buying the meats sohth ‘dae hd og 100.000 henion 
market for Atlanta. He promised it whenshe opening of the market. County newspapers of this concern. When Mrs. Sharp heard ot ail oa ay Quen thie asia ‘anh adieomit 
laid the situation before him. The house- printed notices of the event. Several hun- this boycott, she phoned fifty women and every year through the use of Dr. Scholl's Bunion 
ives of Atlanta were spending fifty thou- dred club women rode out in their cars and organized them into telephone brigades, This d io eats mientiiinedeadh 
and dollars a month on foodstuffs imported posted placards to the sam ffect at all each woman to call ten others The next . ' r. Its 
from other sections of the country They the crossroads. Farm demonstration agent morning over the telephor nd by persona : 
were buying apples that came from Oregon, helped spread the momentous word down _ visit to each one’s particular grocer, Atlant ; | 
; vhen North Georgia was growing just as_ isolated country lanes. Clubwomen went housewives deluged their dealers with the Dr. S Bunion Reduces 
4 good apples. In a state renowned for its out, night after night, to country centers, question: “Do you keep Georgia meats?” Ii od to oatd by det one pares ever 
peaches, the peaches for their tables, canned speaking to the farmers, telling them how _ the butcher said “ No,” the housewife sweet) nee or Remedy for every foot troubl 
and raw, came from California. They could much more ground was worth put into truck but firmly said she was sorry and trans Write for free book, © The Feet and 7 
‘ get no fresh butter beans in their markets farming than into their single cotton crop, ferred her account to a firm where she could Add rhe S Mfg. Co., D 
in a state that can raise three crops of butter with the risk of the boll weevil. get native product ‘ - 
% beans a year. Their lettuce was shipped in, Everybody helped, and finally on June 21, It didn’t take long for some merchants ? 
y and the women were paying thirty cents a 1921, the temporary curb market wasopened to see the point, and the papers came out Dr Scholls 
head for it. on the streets and curbs surrounding the city with their full-page “ads,” saying, “‘ We sell ~ 


Foot Comfort Appliances 





educating the farmer to the advantage of had to offer and housewives to buy it Then the permanent market; and the particular EARN MONEY AT HOME 
planting diversified crops. Also, and most the women made going to the curb market, | $35.00 to $50.00 A WEEK IN¢ \SED INCOMI 
. > ° . . J ) ¢ | ing 1 923 PERSO? I REETING CARD 
importantly, when the merchants heard of with a basket on one’s arm, the fashionable Continued on Page | wre os pained ; Week a : 
| Selling experience 1 
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JOHN A. HERTEL CO., Dept. A, 9 So. Clinton, Chicago 
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It is significant that a renewed interest in Duncan Phyfe 
furniture should have occurred about 100 years from 
the time he created the style which bears his name. 


Made of carefully selected cabinet woods, faithful in 
design and fashioned by Grand Rapids’ finest crafts- 
men, Duncan Phyfe Tables, as interpreted by Imperial, 
add to the home a purely American influence, plus the 
art and comfort conveyed by this great designer. 





Find theImperial 
shopmark before 
completing your 


At your request an interesting booklet “Heirlooms of 
purchase. 


Tomorrow” will be sent to you. Write Dept. A., giving 
name of your local furniture dealer. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
For Twenty Years at Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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here was your 
office towel last week! 


You never question a ScotTissue Towel. 
You never wonder who used it last or 
how long it has been on the rack—or 
what else it was washed with—or whether 
it is damp or dry. 

You know that every ScotTissue Towel 
you reach for is fresh, clean, individual 
that it is dry, thirsty, soft—that you are 
the only one to use it—that you can wash 
your hands or face as often as you wish, 
and always have a fresh towel. 

You will enjoy the refreshing, comfort- 
ing feel of these quick-drying Thirsty 
Fibres—found only in ScotTissue Towels. 

Whether you buy towels for your per- 
sonal use or whether you buy them in 
larger quantities for the use of others, 
you will find ScotTissue prices as attrac- 
tive as you find the towels comfortable 
and pleasant to use. 

Send us your order or write us for price 
per carton of 150 towels or per case of 25 
cartons (3750 towels). Less in larger quan- 

} tities of 5, 10 and 25 case shipments. If 
y a why nenionne nd Seaswele you need fixtures, we have them moder- 
made. lad ately priced to meet all requirements. 


Convenience Coupon 


Please quote me 


Price per carton of 150 towels 
Price per case of 3750 towels 
Price in larger lantities 


=e .| Scof Tissue 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh, non-ab- 
sorbent paper towels. Re- 
member, it isn’t Thirsty Fibre 
unless it bears the name 
ScotTissue. 











Every ScotTissue Towel con- 
tains millions of soft Thirsty 
Fibres, which absorb four times 
their weight in water. They 





Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Prices of fixtures 
Oc f ial acka 








N Ame 
Address 
I buy office supplies from Owe & 
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C fwelve Tests of Gharacter 


(Continued from Page 75) 


Indeed, the only way to get rid of one 
kind of pugnacity is to exalt the other. As 
Hinton said, the only way to abolish war is 
to make peace heroic. 

Indeed, it is a strange mistake to suppose 
that these primitive endowments of man’s 
nature, obviously needed in war, are not just 
as indispensable in peace. 

IV 

NE of the faults in much popular re- 

ligion springs from the endeavor to con 
struct the religious life out 
of our negative and passive 
virtues and to neglect the 
mastery and use of our vig- +f 
orous native endowments. | 
Asa result, we get a religion \ 
characterized by dullness, 
apathy, feebleness. 

My friend, who considers 
himself interestingly irre- 
ligious, was once assailing 
religion with considerable 
dash and spirit. In effect 
he was saying that faith is 
an opiate, that men drug 
themselves with it, become 
sleepy, complacent and 
comfortable through the use 
of it, and that their main 
object in going to church 
is to be sprayed once more 
with spiritual cocaine so 
that they may feel less 
acutely the ills of life and 
the miseries of men. As he 
thus talked on, my mind re- 
hearsed the life stories of 
some of these religious folk 
whom he was thus berating, whose faith had 
been to them so comfortable and benumb- 
ing an anesthetic. I thought of Hugh Lati- 
mer on his way to the stake to be burned 
for his faith, saying to his companion in 
martyrdom, “Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle, by God’s grace, in Eng- 
land, as I trust shall never be put out”; 
Raymond Lull, sustaining with incredible 
resolution his labors among the Mohammed- 
ans and his ultimate martyrdom; Adoniram 
Judson, the missionary, lying for seventeen 
months in the King of Ava’s prisons and 
emerging just as unbeaten and twice as de 
termined as he was before; John Howard, 
the prison reformer, who made as adven 
turous an expedition into the dark continent 
of Europe’s prisons as ever Livingstone did 
into Africa. Such lives came into memory, 
and others whose biographies never will be 
written, but which some of us know well. 
Most of all I thought of the supreme Figure 
in the history of religion, and of the way his 
fearless life moved with persistent purpose 
through contumely, hatred and frustration 
to the public brutality of the Cross. And 
when my friend had finished disclosing his 
theory of religion as an anasthetic I said 
some things to him in straight Anglo-Saxon. 

Certainly the great exemplars of religion 
have never acted as though they were under 
the influence of an opiate. 


S FAR as popular religion is concerned, 
however, my friend has something on 
his side. How much of our commonplace 
religious life is pulseless, unadventurous and 
timid! In the country on a summer Sunday, 
when the quiet of the week’s first day falls 
over farm and woodland, and the church 
bells peal their charming, lazy call to wor- 
ship, how restful is the scene! And if one 
asks the explanation of this unearthly quiet 
which has fallen on man’s work, the answer 
is “Religion.” Even in great cities, where 
the machinery of life does not stop and 
throngs never pause, the church means to 
many people chiefly a place of relaxation 
from the strain of life. As in a crowded 
drawing-room, amid the clamor of eager 
conversation, a call of ‘‘ Hush!” is heard and, 
slowly growing quieter, the crowd hears a 
voice singing and is silent, so religion still 
comes to many lives amid the week’s over 
strain and turbulence, and its chief signifi- 
cance is passivity and quiet. 
No one who rightly estimates the need of 
man for inward serenity will belittle this 





aspect of religion’s meaning. But there surely 
is a contrast sharp and unmistakable be- 
tween this idea of religion and some of the 
characteristic attitudes of Jesus. When He 
cried “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me,”’ he clearly was not administering 
an opiate. He was calling a band of young 
men to an adventure, one of the most costly 
and significant that ever captured the imag- 
ination and allegiance of men. On a sleepy 
Sunday morning, with a listless service and 
an apathetic sermon, one too easily 
may forget that the driving power 
of Christianity has lain in the 
courageous and combative Person- 
ality who founded it, the adven- 
turous faith which has sustained 
it and the brave people who 
have been its glory. 
V 
O BE sure, the trans- 
formation of primitive 
instincts is at times exceed- 
ingly difficult. The sexual 
instinct, not finding normal 
and legitimate expression, 
can be translated into artis- 
tic and social creativeness, 
but it is not easy. The in- 
stinct of fear, indispensable 
in jungle life if man was to 
escape his enemies, has to 
be elevated into respect for 
equals and reverence for 
superiors until one hardly 
can recognize the old cater- 
pillar in the butterfly that 
has emerged. Selfishness 
must be transformed by enlarging the idea of 
what the self is, expanding the personality 
yntil it takes in our friends, our community, 
our nation, our world, so that one does not 
need to stamp upon his self, but can say: 


To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Needless to say, this transformation is not 
easy. 

Moreover, not only is the problem in it 
self difficult, it is needlessly and cruelly 
complicated by untoward social conditions 
that make almost impossible the reorgani 
zation of old instincts around high purposes. 
There are some lives that never will have a 
fair chance to achieve this goal until their 
social circumstances can be changed. A gun 
man, for example, has been called ‘‘the genius 
of the slums.” 

In a slum neighborhood a boy 1s born 
magnificently endowed with the old native 
instincts—ambition, pugnacity, adventur 
ousness, self-regard. In the slums, how 
ever, they find few natural channels to flow 
in where they will do anybody any good 
They find perverse and primitive expression 
They may land their owner in Sing Sing or 
the death chair. 


XACTLY the same kind of boy, however, 

with the same endowment of native in- 
stincts, is born in a good home, and he may 
easily become a blessing to the world. Am- 
bitious for the victory of good causes, a 
valiant moral warrior for the right, a pioneer 
in new social enterprises, with an expanded 
personality that calls all men brothers, he has 
beaten his swords into plowshares and his 
spears into pruning hooks. 

Difficult as the problem is in itself, how- 
ever, and complicated as it is by adverse 
circumstances, the solution of it still remains 
one of the central tests of character. Until 
it is met a man is doomed to live a disunited 
life at cross-purposes with itself. Part of 
him frustrates the rest of him. And one of 
the great tasks of all true education, social 
reform and religion combined is so to present 
to men and make possible for men those 
aims in life which are worth serving that men 
may choose them, love them, become patri- 
ots for them, organize their lives around 
them, and so harness all their fiery energies 
to the service of the light. 

EDITOR'S NOTE—The ninth article in this 
series by Dr. Fosdick will appear in an early issue. 
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Sound footing! When you put your 
best foot forward it ought to be 
silk shod. For not only is silk 
the accepted fabric of elegance 
throughout the world, but when 
it is made into hand-finished ho- 
siery by Phoenix methods, it has a 
long-mileage endurance that makes 
it a downright economy. Luxurious 
hosiery-travel at small cost! Sturdy 
beauty that commands leadership 
everywhere! These are compelling 
reasons why you should find sound 
footing in Phoenix hosiery now. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 




























































The Printzess Label— 


The identification of a smart garment 






C) 1923. The Printz Biederman Company 
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Smart Printzess styles personalized for you! 


To dress smartly in the latest mode and yet to be individual; to express your- 
self at your best through clothes which suit your type and become your figure 
—this is an art which women are coming more and more to appreciate. 


And to help you attain it, Printz designers offer “personalized styles”. Printzess 
suits, coats and dresses embody all that’s new and charming of the season's 
mode but are adapted and varied to give different normal figures becoming, 
youthful lines. A touch here, a line there, and style becomes your style! 4 


You may see the smart new autumn Printzess models featured: now at just A 
one of the better stores in your city. There you will find styles designed for . 
exactly your needs of type and figure. Watch your local newspapers for an- F lid 
nouncement of the Printzess showing. : 


As always, the name “Printz” stands for distinctive values in design, fabric f 
and tailoring. The prices are very moderate—no more than is often asked 
for ordinary, nameless makes. Printzess suits, $49.50 to $95; Printzess coats, 
$35 to $175; Printzess dresses, $35 to $65. 








THE PRINTZ BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 





New York 


Paris 
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Again she looked a long time at the door 
that had closed out both his figure and the 
pale distant sunshine of April. 

“Who's the guy?” Annie asked 

Aida Sparks shook her head. “I don’t 
know.” Then—“‘How far is Albia from 
here?”’ she asked. 

“*Bout thirty miles. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

The second time he came to town was in 
August. It was hot that year, and reddish 
dust lay over every- 
thing. The zrass for 
yasturing had dried 
p early The wheat 
looked sere and 
rusty. It was a 
gloomy season for 
farmers—their mar- 
gin of gain was 
small enough even 
in good times. 

Larry Mitchell 
came into town one 
Saturday and wan- 


t 


«Making a-Man of Him 


(Continued from Page 17) 





Larry strolled down to the Commercial 
House and looked in at the open window 
The dance was~in the dining room, where 
the tables and chairs had been pushed back 
against the walls. Larry stared in until 
some one saw him and called out, “ Pay your 
twenty-five cents and come in yourself 
This ain’t no the-ater.”’ 

Startled at having been made, even for a 
second, a figure of notice, the young man 
stepped away from the window. Another 
dance was begun 
and finished, and 
still he stood ther: 
He was faint witl 
weariness, sick with 
loneliness. His head 
ached, and there 
were queer tremors 
that went up and 
down his spine. It 
seemed at once he 
could not stand 
there another mo- 
ment. It also 








dered about like a 
man shorn of every 
purpose. Long moments he stood silent in 
front of store windows, his eyes making in- 
ventory of the medley of objects displayed for 
sale. Whenever he suspected any one was 
looking at him he would saunter on with a 
fine pretense of preoccupation. 


AN SUPPERTIME he walked in the direc- 
tion of the lunch room. Two or three 
times he strolled up and down in front of its 
rainstreaked windows. Suddenly he leaned 
over and picked up something small from the 
sidewalk. Then he put the tiny something 
in his pocket and pushed open the door to 
the lunch room. He ordered a stew and 
coffee, but Annie noticed he ate almost noth 
ing and he drank his coffee black. She was 

irious about him. His color was gray, his 
cheeks were hollow and around his mouth 
and eyes had gathered the infinitesimal lines 
that come toa face that has suddenly become 
thin. He paid no attention to Annie, and 
\nnie was used to being noticed. 

Finally she leaned over the counter toward 
him. ‘“ Dance?” she said. 

He looked up at her, startled. “Why, 
yes,” he said; “anyway, I used to.” 

Annie smiled upon him expansively. “ Big 
shindig goin’ on tonight at the Commercial 
House. For the church,” she said. ‘“ Better 
ome.” 

\gain he looked at her as though he were 

ng to focus his attention. “Thank you 

come if I can.” 


\ida saw him as he was starting toward 

door. She had been busy in the kitcher 

Without unloading the order of eggs an 

e and pie she was Dringing to a customer 

e put down the tray so quickly that the 

thee slopped over into the saucer and, dart 

g around the end of the counter, she inter 
epted his path. ‘ Hello,” she said 


His haggard eyes rested on her face. ‘“‘ How 
do you do?” He was frigidly polite. 

“Going?” She blushed at the inanity of 
her question. Why couldn’t she be casual? 

“Ves,” he said. 

“He’s going to the dance,”’ Annie Larson 
sang out from the counter. 


AS looked up at him sharply. “Oh!” 
Well, why not? Then, after a moment: 
‘Is everything all right on the farm?” She 
id not mean to pry; she did not want to 
yund him or make him think she doubted 
ability. “‘With the drought and all, you 
know, everybody’s got sort of edgy.” 

He looked at her sharply. ‘“ Everything’s 
fine,” he said. “Thank you.” Then he 
lifted his cap, bowed politely and was gone. 

It was Aida’s night to stay in at the 
counter. Everybody else was going to the 
dance. She watched Annie go, her cheeks 
scarlet, her pompadour an architectural tri- 
umph. 

Larry Mitchell had, of course, no intention 
of going to the “shindig,” but he drifted 
lown the street with the others. Everywhere 
vas the sound of voices and excited laughter. 
Finally came the twang of the fiddle being 
tuned, and the barbaric, oriental wheeze of 
the accordion. 


seemed as though he 
could not move. 
Another dance was begun and, like a man 
in a trance, he came forward; but this time 
he sought out another window. It was the 
one nearest the door into the dining room, 
and just below it stood the table where the 
gatekeeper sat to collect the tickets and 
make the change. Sam Barlow, the treasurer, 
had deserted his post and was busy adjusting 
a smoking lamp. The crowd continued to 
dance, jeering at him good-naturedly. 


N' JBODY noticed the table by the door on 
which the change money stood. It was 
no trick at all to put in one’s hand through the 
open window. He would not even have to 
stand on tiptoe and lean over to accomplish it. 

‘Hey, boys, haul her up there,” Si Larkins 
shouted when the chimney had been re- 
placed; ‘‘all together now, pull.” 

There were great guffaws of laughter at 
this sally. Sam Barlow pulled the lamp again 
into place 

Aida Sparks, coming down the main street 
after the last customer had been fed at the 
lunch room, stumbled sharply against a 
young man at the drug-store corner. With 
an exclamation she started back. 

Then she saw who it was she had charged 
into. “ You!” she cried. 


He looked at her a moment. “I don’t 
know whether it is or not There was no 
expression on his face, but his eyes wer 
strange 

‘Larry ’’—she came close up to him agai 
and lifted her hand to his cheel ou’ré 


hot,”’ she said You've got 

A second he rushed her har 
face, moving it slowly across his eyes, 
lips. Suddenly he threw bac! 
straightened up. “‘ Don’t | 
of myself. I’ve decided to do somet 
I’ve —made—up—my—mind.” 

He turned away from her, but this tim 
she caught him in her arms. “Larry, tell 
me,’ she pleaded. “Heaven knows I’m no 
angel. It’s only mortal to blunder—and be 
forgiven. It’s only human. Larry ——”’ 

He wrenched himself away from her. “Let 
me go,”’ he cried. “I’ma fool. I’m no use 
fussing over. I tell you it’s no use. I’m 
sunk.” 


N A PANIC he started on a run across the 

street to the courthouse square, where the 
farm wagons all were tied. At once she heard 
the sound of a horse jerked sharply out of a 
drowse and struck into a gallop. After a 
while she could hear only faintly the sound 
of hoofs, and finally not at all. He was sick, 
she thought, maybe very sick. Then at last 
she looked down at her arms. Strange, she 
had felt something hard against them, some 
thing thick and hard. It had been in the 
pocket of his jacket, and it was of a shape 
she could not identify. 

That night Annie told her how the money 
out of the box had been stolen. Annie was 
at once outraged and’ delighted. It was 
awful, of course, to take the guild’s money 
with which they were going to buy a picture 


Continued on Page 206) 
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Enjoy your breakfast with your family 


SN'T it pleasanter to cook break- 
fast sitting at the table? 

That's what you can do if you have 
an Armstrong Table Stove. Nostanding 
over the hot stove and hurrying back and 
forth, taking a hasty bite between trips! 

The Armstrong Table Stove is a thor- 
oughly practical electric utensil on which 
you can cook three things at the same 
time, easily and quickly, and serve it, 
hot as it should be, right at the table. 
Eggs, bacon, and toast—sausages and 
hot cakes—or Waffles! 


[This convenient stove easily 


cleaned, with white enamel that never 
tarnishes. 
than an ordinary toaster, yet does 
the work of three utensils all at the 
same 
steams, toasts 
fect waffles. 


Uses no more electricity 


time. It boils, broils, fries, 
and bakes crisp, per- 


Use it also for lunch, dinner and 
late suppers. 
Menus.” 
town will be glad to show you the 
Armstrong Table Stove. 


Send for “A Week of 
Electrical dealers in your 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 1110 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 









Price $12.50 


Also made for oa G 4 r 


tion in Canada and Great 
Britain by Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Limited, 


TABLE 
STOVE 







Waffle Iron $4.00 


VS The tilting plug, which 
slips on and off, makes 
connecting and heat con- 
trol quick and easy. No 
tugging or jerking. 
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calfskin or of lighter glove- 
is not desired. The shoe 
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shoes from our style 


Please send me a copy 
Style Book. 
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45 First Street, San Francisco. 


Wear California’s 
favorite outdoor shoe 


Send for interest- 
ing Style Book of 


outdoor shoes 


California's women are outdoor 
women. In an outdoor shoe they 
demand smartness and style — but 
they also, want rugge ed wear and 
comfort. ““Buckstrips”” are form 
fitting. They give the final touch 
to an attractive outdoor costume. 


*“Buckstrips’ are made only by us. 
A neat strip of tough leather is 
sewed around the vamp in the 
moccasin style with strongest linen 
thread. Inside the regular vamp is 
a firm soft snug-fitting leather lin- 
ing making a double vamp. This 
loubles the wear and 
helps keep out the 
lampness. *“Buck- 
strips hold the moc- 
casin vamp in shape 
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smart. Uppers are either - colored oil storm tanned 


like leather where water resistance 
illustrated, while not guaranteed 
as a leat shoe can be ma 
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inch Glove-like ——. 
Glove-like leather, $10.5 
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Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west P' the Rockies. 
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, and if shoes are not me 
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Style Book of Outdoor Shoes 


You will be thoroughly pleased if you select your outdoor 


It illustrates a variety of styles for 


women and men and tells the best shoe for sport or work. 
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Making a-Man of Him 


(Continued from Page 205) 


of George and Martha Washington for the 
church parlor, but it had made the evening 
much more exciting. 

Aida waited until Annie had turned from 
her and was busy brushing the ratting out of 
her pompadour. ‘Have they any idea who 
took it?” 


A shook her head vigorously. ‘‘ Nope. 
Some tramp probably. Stuck his hand 
in through the window. Sam Barlow says 
he’ll get him, sure’s shootin’. Sam’s as mad!”’ 
Aida heard her charge into bed and yawn 
again. ‘‘Say, your friend from the city never 
showed up at all,”’ she added, “‘ though some- 
body saw him for a minute lookin’ in the 
window. He’s a funny one.” 

For a long time Aida lay and stared up 
into the blackness. Black Hawk was surely 
not noted for its astuteness. Annie Larson 
suspected nothing; of that she was certain. 
But surely, among the rest, there must be 
one who could put two and two together. 

It was dawn before Aida Sparks finally 
went to sleep, but it was not a sleep of re- 
freshment. It was light and troubled. But 
Aida Sparks had made up her mind what 
to do. 

The next day was Sunday and Aida’s day 
off. Once every two weeks the girls had a 
whole day free. Annie sometimes went home, 
if the roads were good. Aida never did much 
with her Sundays. She rested, she read a 
story in one of the cheap magazines left in 
the lunch room by a traveling salesman. She 
could never get quite rested enough, some 
way. As she glanced in the mirror now 
it was difficult to remember how she had 
looked when she wore the soft thick white 
fur collar, drawn with luxurious coziness 
about her throat. Her face above it had 
been lovely and as pink as a rosebud, and the 
delicate blue of the plume on her hat had 
traced out the blue in her eyes. Her frock, 
then, had come from Paris, and so had the 
hat and the coat and the feather boa and the 
gloves. 

The room in which she had lived was 
hardly comparable with her costumes, but 
there were chintz overdrapes at the windows 
and the bureau of imitation mahogany had 
been cluttered with a magnificent though 
tarnished collection of silver picture frames. 


HERE had followed a succession of other 
rooms without any gay chintz curtains 
and when the number of frames on the bu- 
reau had dwindled at last toone. And finally 


there had come the room that she shared 
with Annie over Gus Schwartz’s café. In all, 
there was not more than twelve years be 


tween the room with the chintz and this one. 


horses and finally back them clumsily into 
the road. If she could get out of the village 
she was safe. It was uncomfortable down 
there in the straw, she was jolted and suf- 
focated with dust. At last she sat up. The 
seat still half protected her, but she could 
look about. 

She did not know how far she had to go, 
only that it was a long way. Well, she was 
lucky to be able to ride even part of the road. 
From Crazy John’s corner she knew she 
would have to walk, for Crazy John, as the 
countryside called the hermitlike Russian, 
lived at the parting of the road. The Swen- 
son team would cross the tracks, cross the 
bridge and turn just before you went up 
the hill. Olaf Swenson would walk his team 
across the bridge. Aida would clamber out 
of the wagon there. The rest of the way she 
would have to walk, up over the hill and 
westward. Somewhere along that road lay 
the acres Larry Mitchell was supposed to 
have broken. Somewhere, as abrupt as a 
wart on a chin, would stand the shack in 
which Larry Mitchell cooked his food and lit 
his pipes and escaped each night in slumber 
from the misery of each day. Somewhere 
she was bound to find him. Somehow she was 
bound to save him. 


_— as an adobe hut against the desert 
stood the tar-papered walls of Larry 
Mitchell’s hovel. It was a hundred yards 
from the road, perhaps, at the end of a 
trampled path worn through the weeds of 
the meadow. The door was open, but the 
windows closed. 

On either side of the hut stretched the pas- 
ture, dry now and blotched with tufted grass 
and the thick leaves of burdock. Not one 
foot of earth had been rolled back into a 
furrow. Back of the shack lay a square of 
weed-choked garden. In it were withered 
cabbage plants and above the weeds reached 
the feathered tops of onions. There was no 
sound in the hovel or without except the 
long sigh of wind in the grasses and the 
distant scream of the timber hawk. 

Aida walked up the path to the doorway. 
It was a second before her eyes became ad- 
justed to the darkness of the room. The 
floor was of boards laid on the earth of the 
meadow. In one corner stood a chair and a 
table; in another a cook stove, rusty and 
with one leg broken; in another, underneath 
a tumbled heap of bedding, was a bed. Aida 
took a step into the room. She could see now 
the face that lay gaunt on the uncovered 
pillow, the eyes closed and the two red spots 
on the cheeks. He had not heard her come, 





This Sunday morning 
Aida did not leave the 
house until eleven. No 


one in the lunch room saw 
her go, and no one in the 
village. It was the hour 
when every one was either 
in the kitchen or at serv- 
ice. Aida walked briskly 
until she came to the 
Lutheran church. Tied to 
the fence rail at the side 
stood the shabby row of 
farm wagons. Aida’s eyes 
found Olaf Swenson’s with 
its team of bays. There 
was no one at all on the 
road. 

Cautiously Aida 
walked to the wagon and 
looked around. 

Through the open windows of the church 
she could hear the preacher thunder forth 
the end of the sermon. Then he read the 
number of a hymn, ‘One hundred fifty-six, 
page ninety-three, Crown Him With Many 
Crowns.” Then came the first explosive 
bellow of the organ. 

Aida knew this was the last hymn. She 
must act now. Quickly she climbed over the 
back wheel of the wagon and lay down flat 
upon the straw in the box behind the back 
seat. The chances were more than even no 
one would see her. Olaf Swenson was a slow 
going, dull old fellow, of peasant stolidness 
and a little deaf. Aida felt him get into the 
wagon, she heard him cluck and grunt to his 








and he seemed not to hear her now, even 
when she came close and looked down at 
him. A long moment she 

stood there. Then from 

) Y? the table she selected a 
. DM crock and went back of 
the house to the well on 

the edge of the garden 


The water was cold. It 
was a good well and this 
was not a bad quarter sec- 
tion. Olaf Swenson or a 
man like Annie’s father 
could make it pay back in 
abundance. They would 
put cattle on it and till it, 
and there would be horses 
and pigs and chickens. 





ACK inthe hovelagain 

she poured out a cup- 

ful of water and carried it 

to the bedside. “ Larry.”’ 

her a moment curiously, 





He looked at 
frightened. 

She slipped her arm under the pillow. 
Then she held the cup to his lips and he 
drank from it, and she lowered his head again 
gently and drew her arm back. 

The head on the pillow turned faintly. 
“Don’t go.” 

She made a quick gesture to the hand that 
had moved out toward her and took it in 
both of hers. ‘It won’t be far.”” She smiled 
as one does toward a child. “It won’t be for 
long or very far,” she repeated. ‘I—just 
thought I might cook you up something.” 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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ia A good water bottle © 
va and fountain syringe © 
% are real necessities. > 
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viceable. Its tubing is extra 
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pipes are all of correct de- 
sign. 
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Try This New Rubber Sponge 


The new Faultless Natural Sponge is dif- 
ferent from any sponge you have ever used. 
It is wonderfully soft, yet its rubber fibers 
are so strong that it can be 
wrung out like a wash cloth 
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Good Cheer 


Plus delicious flavor 


Pettijohn’s is bran food made delight 
ful. The bran flakes are hidden in lu 
cious flakes of wheat. In a special so! 
wheat—the most flavory wheat th: 
grows. 


Bran is a laxative, eaten for good healt 
and good cheer. Everybody needs it sev 


eral times a week. And everybody need 
whole wheat, with its minerals and it 
vitamines. 
Here we combine them ! 
a dainty. It has become | 
countless homes the favorit 
morning dish. It will be 
in yours. Serve it tomorro\ 
morning. 
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Joyous friends—playmates—compan- 
ns; that’s what your kiddies get 
hen you give them 


NEILK EZ 
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Soft, cuddly, lovable, Nelke Toys are 
just exactly what every youngster 
craves—the kind that win a permanent 
place in their affections. No pins or 
buttons; nothing freakish; just whole- 
some, kindly companions made art- 
fully of fine materials. 

Besides the Nelke Boy and Girl, illus- 
trated above, thereare the Nelke Puppy, 
Kitten, Bunny, Bear, Cop and Clown. 





Velke Soft Toys are sold at all leading 

department, toy, drug, notion, station- 

€ ery, infant, gift and hardware stores 

? —, Ii your dealer cannot supply you, we 

a 


will send them direct, prepaid, on re 
eipt of price. 12 in. size—$1.00; 14 


— \ n.—$1.50; 18 in $2.50. Interest 
ng booklet, ‘‘The World’s Happiest 
Fami , mailed free on request 


THE NELKE CORPORATION 
10th and Norris Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONLY 25c 


tor Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Cook with it, heat water, warm baby’s 
milk. Heat your curling iron with it. 
Equally useful for camping, motoring, 
fishing, hiking, picnics, etc. Thousands 
of uses. This handy sheet steel folding 
stove weighs only 8 ounces. Folds flat. 
Gives heat instantly when needed. Can 
be had from your dealer or direct. 
SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 10, and we will send 
you this stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


(he Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


e prepared for Fall and Winter Emergencies. 
end for one of these stoves while the offer lasts 


‘Hotels Need Trained Women 


hes rr \) Nation-wide demand for trained 
) women; all departments, hotels 
clubs,apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere. Write for 
+ BOOK “Your Big Oppor 
tunity.” LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS, Room 513,Washington,D.C. 
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Making a-Man of Him 
(Continued from Page 206) 


The face on the pillow smiled grimly. 
“You won’t find it’s any Ritz Carlton here.” 
He struggled up suddenly from the bed, 
swayed an instant and dropped back again. 

“Larry!” 

His eyes were black and strange, and his 
body had swayed like one dizzy with fatigue 

In an instant she was beside him, and her 
arms went around his shoulders. “ Larry!”’ 

“T’m all right. Just a little shaky.”” Again 
he made an effort to rise, to break away from 
her, and again he sank back, exhausted, help 
less. Suddenly she felt his shoulders tremble 
with sobbing. ‘‘Go away,” he said. “Why 
did you come anyway? Can’t you see I don’t 
want you? Can’t you see I can’t bear it, to 
be hunted down this way and found out? 
Why couldn’t you let me alone, the way the 
others did—the way she did?”’ 


“TARRY!” Again her arms tightened 

around him and she pressed his head 
against her shoulder. Gently her fingers 
smoothed down his hair and touched his 
cheek. “Oh, my dear, my dear!’’ she whis- 
pered. 

A long moment they clung there in silence. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “I’m beaten.” 

“You're starving.” 

Suddenly he looked up and his eyes took 
in every detail of the hovel. “They sent me 
out here to make a man of me,” he mim 
icked. “‘They bought me a ticket and gave 
me ten dollars. Ten dollars! They owned 
this land, somebody discovered, and they 
thought it was a good place to park me. In- 
conspicuous, as far away from New York as 
Tahiti—and not so pleasant.” 

He stopped a moment. His anger had 
drained all his energy. 

“That’s it,” he went on. “They couldn’t 
stand my being happy. They can’t get hap 
piness. They wanted me to grow up hard 
and cold and hypocritical, like all the rest of 
them.”’” Again he stopped. ‘I was never 
any worse than Uncle Eustis, only I wasn’t 
so inconspicuous about it. I never had any 
talent for keeping things hushed up.” 

“‘T know,”’ she said 

“Well, the last thing got into the papers.” 
His voice was thin with sarcasm. ‘That 
was the worst crime of all. It didn’t matter 
any that I loved her, that she was as delicate 
and as soft as thistledown and as pretty as a 
peach blossom. She was the loveliest person 
in the world. I can’t think of her even now 
without the feeling I had when I first saw 
Romney’s Duchess, you know the one with 
the tiny ‘pom’ and the castle behind her.” 

\ida didn’t know, but she nodded 

“Well, they hushed things up—after it 


was too late, and they paid her off.’ He 
waited a moment. “She was an actress.” 
Again he waited a moment. “They sent 
me here’’—he laughed suddenly, and there 
vas a sound of madness in it to make a 


man of me 


Again Aida’s arms held him against her 


and for a second time she felt something 
hard and lumpy in the sagging pocket of his 
jacket. “Larry!” She stopped, and her hand 


searched inside the pocket. 

“Ves,” he said, “it’s a pistol. I bought it 
last night of-—a fellow. I bought it with the 
money I stole through the window.” 


HE did not take it from him. Instead she 

sat down on the bed beside him. Fora 
long time they sat there in silence. Then his 
head dropped against her shoulder, and she 
knew that he slept. 

Cautious as a mother she slid away from 
him after smoothing out his pillow. It was 
five miles to Crazy John’s place, but she must 
go there for food and come back. It didn’t 
matter what Crazy John thought, she rea- 
soned. He must give her something to eat 
and let her take it away with her. She 
wasn’t afraid of him now, she knew that. 
Tonight she wasn’t afraid of anything. 

Crazy John did not even ask her any ques 
tions. Without a word he gave her bread and 
butter and a cheese anda bottle of warm milk 

“You are keeping a tryst,”’ he told her, 
“with a past that is over.” 

She looked up at him, startled, and waited 
a moment. Crazy John, of course, was crazy, 
but his words were true. ‘ Yes,’’ she repeated 
slowly; ‘“‘with a past that is over.’” 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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of perfumes! 
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—as different from the odeurs one now knows as + 
if a garden in the springtime from the stopper of a : 
FQ bottle—a miracle in perfume making! ( 
ow As exclusive as a coronet! at 


As intriguing as an affaire d’amour! 


of a smile! 
C’est tres important 


So as to avoid the faux pas of discord in one’s scheme 
of fragrance—a creme of one scent, poudre of another, 7 
rouge of yet another! —L’odeur Vivante wafts its per- 
sonality throughout all articles de toilette by Lournay. 








PARIS NEW YORK 
7 Rue de L'Isly 366 Fifth Avenue 
You may obtain a small vial of Lournay 
Vivante by sending 15 cents to our 
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: “Made in the cup 
at the table 


COFFEE POT 
BOILING 
GROUNDS 
WASTE 


Stiiaaherstonns Oa 





BY MR _WASHINCTON IN 1909 


Delicious—Convenient—Absolutely 

pure coffee—Dissolves instantly. 

Booklet free. Send 10c for special 
trial size. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO., 522 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HAROLD BELL WRIGHT'S 


NEW NOVEL 


THE MINE WITH 
ThelRON DOO 


A Glorious 
Adventure 
of the Arizona 
Vountains 





~ 


Romance 


Ta AD Dl 





OR two years, in the vast silences of the Arizona 

desert, on the ‘trails of the gorgeous Catalinas, amid 
the very scenes which color the pages of his new novel, 
Harold Bell Wright labored to produce a greater book, 
a more entertaining book than any of his previous works 
which have made him the most popular writer in the world. 
The millions who constitute his audience will find “The 
Mine With The Iron Door” a swift moving story of owe 
and stirring adventure in the Arizona Mountains; of 


girl and a man, who find tremendous obstacles in diets 
path to happiness; of two old gold 
prospectors, guardians of the girl; of 
Saint Jimmy and his wonderful mother; 
of Na-ta-chee, the Apache; of out- 
laws and worse; of plots and myster- 
erolecsed against the virile 
background of the Arizona Mountains. 
This splendid novel is certainly Mr. 
Wright's finest book. 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
i Catalog of the Latest Books by Leading Writers Free on Request 


WRIGHT’S NINE NOVELS 
and one small gift book 
ELEVEN MILLION COPIES SOLD 
An average of 1,268,000 
ofeach of the nine novels. 
That Printer of Udell’s 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 
The Winning of Barbara Worth 
Their Yesterdays 
The Eyes of the World 
When a Man’s a Man 
The Re-creation of Brian Kent 
Helen of the Old House 

The above are each $2.00 
The Uncrowned King $1.00 

For Sale Everywhere 





Get your copy of “THE 
MINE WITH THE 
IRON DOOR” wherever 
books are sold, Picture in 
full colors and _ colored ies; all 
jacket. Full cloth binding 
tamped with gold. $2.00 
per copy. 
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A charming decoration for livable rooms 





Sanitas has so much to offer in making the walls harmonious, appropriate, 


| restful and clean-looking. Every pattern and coloring is designed to be : 
; . ; 
distinctive feature in the modern home, and to prove an investment of 
lasting value. 
Made on cloth, machine-painted with durable colors, it does not fade, | 
crack, tear or peel. Can be wiped clean with a damp cloth. oA | 


1 Styles for every room in the house: 







Enamel Finish plain colors, tile effects for kitchens, 


Flat Finish plain tints that can be bung as they 


mosaic and bathrooms, etc. 


1, blended stenciled, et 





come or stipple 







Decorative Patterns, fora ns, tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and fabric effects 


—_— ee 
* 
— S 


See Sanitas atyourdecorator’s. Writeus for samples and booklet. 





Tue Propuctrs Co. 


YORK 
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Making a-Man of Him 


(Continued from Page 207) 


It was twilight when she came back, the 
eerie half light of a prairie evening. The 
wind blew her skirts around her as she raced 
along the roadway. Thin and gray and fast, 
sailing against the horizon, the wind clouds 
scudded westward. 

“Tt’s beautiful here tonight,’”’ she thought. 
“No matter where you go, you can’t get 
away from beauty. But, heavens, what a 
lot I’ve had to go through with to be able to 
recognize it.” 

Back in the built up the fire 
and warmed part of the milk in a saucepan 

On a shelf she had found a candle, which 
she lighted and held above the face of the 
sleeping boy. Cautiously she touched his 
forehead with her fingers. “It’s not fever,” 
she decided. “It’s only hunger and heart- 
break.” 

This was a healthful sleep, she knew. She 
hated to disturb him until it should be time. 
Twice she looked at the beautiful platinum 
watch she had brought out in her silly, 
plated-silver hand bag. 

Finally she shook him gently and raised 
the cup of warm milk to his lips. He drank it 
guipingly, and then another one. 

“Listen,” she said finally, ‘you’re going 
away from here. You’re going back East; 


cottage she 


where you and I both come from—back 
home. It’s August in New York. The eve- 
nings are long and warm and blue. There 


are white moths in the park and the moon 
glints along the pavement and turns the 
buildings to marble.” 

She stopped a moment, and her eyes 
stared out through the open door across the 
prairie. 

“You’re going back tonight. In two days 
you will be there; you will smell the wind 
that comes off the harbor and see the gray 
wings of gulls.” Again she stopped for a mo- 
ment. ‘“‘I don’t care what you’ve done; I 
don’t care much what you do. But I can’t 
see you suffer.” 

He did not speak, but his eyes had never 
left her face. 


ONIGHT,” she said, 

the flyer comes through Albia. 
down at the bridge by Crazy John’s. I know 
it; they’re making some repairs there. You 
can get aboard, and tomorrow you can get a 
train for Duluth. Then you’re started. All 
the rest will be easy.” 

A long moment he watched her in silence. 
“You're crazy.” 

“Ves, I am. But I know what I’m doing. 
And now it’s time we were starting.” 

Her will had mesmerized him. She helped 
him get up, put on his other coat and make 
himself presentable. Almost like some onc 
hypnotized he followed her. Then she made 
a packet of the bread and cheese and ordered 
him to drink the rest of the milk. From the 
crock she emptied water on the fire, blew out 
the candle and closed the door behind them 

In the moonlight _ followed the road 
toward the bridge where the flyer slowed 


“at nine o’clock 
It slows 


down. Her will alone seemed to carry: him. 
He did not even stumble. At the bridge they 
stopped. The train was not in sight yet, but 
at any moment spears of light might spring 
down the rails toward them. 

“Listen,” she said, “this is your ticket.” 
She pressed into his hand a piece of paper 
and something thin and hard and shiny. 
“Five dollars,’ she said, “‘“and—this watch. 
You can raise enough on it in Duluth for a 
ticket East—and then some. When you get 
to New York it’s up to you. I can’t help you 
But you’ve got a chance there.”’ 

\ long time he looked down at her in th 
moonlight. She was almost pretty then; all 
the hard lines were gone, and the weariness. 

“Why are you doing this for me?” His 
eyes drove her eyes for an answer. 


T’S silly,” she said. ‘For a memory.” 

Still her eyes did not waver. ‘He was 
like you,” she went on, “and I got him into 
the papers. Well, his family bundled him 
away too. They sent him to sea, and the 
night he left he gave me this.”’ Her finger 
touched the watch he was holding. “It was 
all that he had. You see, I hadn’t been ‘paid 
off ’—and he loved me. Well, I’ve kept it till 
now; but tonight I’m returning it. See? To 
him, through you.”’ 

Down the rails shot the first gleaming 
spears from the engine and the thunder of 
wheels sounded like a battery of cannon. 

They gripped each other’s hands with the 
fierceness of parting. ‘It’s all even now,” 
she said, “‘or as even as things come in this 
world.” 

“ Aida ——”’ 

The train was almost upon them. In an 
other instant he would be swinging aboard 
He would be leaving her. 


“Aida,” he repeated, “I’m not worth it.” 
“Yes, you are,”’ she said; “‘anyway, I 
don’t care. Now, kiss me.” 


And then he was gone. 

A long time Aida Sparks stood by the track 
where the train had pounded eastward. She 
was alone and a long way from home 
She was bankrupt, but she was at peace 
Some way she would have to restore the 
money that Larry had stolen. Somehow sh« 
would have to invent a plausible story. But 
all that did not matter now. 

Crazy John had been right. It was a tryst 
she was keeping that evening, a tryst with 
the past. He would be happy, that boy she 
had rescued. He would fit some day into a 
niche where his talents would serve him and 


his fellows. But it was some one else Aida 
Sparks had sent back this night. She had 


sent back the boy who had kissed her good-by 
night in August before his 
He had worn a sailor’s cap 
and middy. He was shipped as a common 
seaman on a dirty frigate for Rio, and his 
eyes had looked like the boy’s she had sent 
back to life this evening 

“Yes, I did it for you,” she whispered 
“It was crazy, but I did it for you.”’ 


on a hot boat 


saile d for Rio 


eA Womans (lub and What it Flas Done 


(Continued from Page 201) 


provision company that had been so gener- 
ous trebled its business in one year and had 
to enlarge its fac tory. 

And after two years the county and city 
made an appropriation of eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars to cover the cost of the ground 
and deeded the rights to the club’s market 
committee, and the city promised to widen 
the streets. Prominent citizens agreed to 
finance the building, to cost one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; and when the bonds 
are paid up through the income from renting 
the stalls out, the women will turn the whole 
institution over to the city. 

Last year this club, the first to take ad- 
vantage of the Smith-Hughes law, graduated 
five hundred women in its home demonstra- 
tion classes in millinery, dressmaking, cook- 
ing and other home arts. It gave courses in 
textiles, pottery, the proper placing of fur 
niture, draperies, proper lighting and other 


branches of the household fine arts, and it 
offered prizes for the best work. 

The club holds large citizenship classes, 
pursuing a course of study outlined by the 
University of Georgia. It conducts an ex 
tensive hospital visiting service in two divi 
sions, one given over wholly to the entertain- 
ment of soldiers in Public Health Hospital 
Number 48. It is responsible for the com 
munity home, a home where girls just out 
of the woman’s prison are taught some kind 
of job. The club also codperates with the 
Georgia Training School for Girls in the 
campaign for better films. Its Public Wel 
fare Department established fourteen health 
centers for baby care, three of them for negro 
children. 

It is an axiom in Atlanta that if you want 
anything done, you must go first to the 
woman’s club and, if your project is worthy, 
you will never be turned down. 
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“Why not buy your clothes 
in the Home of ‘Fashion ? 


YOU do not need # live in New York to see and to 
‘now what New York is wearing. 

You do not need fo come to New York to buy the styles 
New York’s best dressed women wear. 

We have been Style Specialists for thirty-five years. 
Our experts see all that New York and Paris wears. No 
new style escapes our attention. No worthy style is over- 
looked in making our selections for you. 


Your ‘‘National’’ Style Book 

Shows the Season’s Best Styles 
Why not wear “National” Styles—the selected best of 
all New York’s styles? Why not buy your clothes where 
every garment is made of serviceable, proven material? We 
say proven material, because we take no one’s word on 
fabric quality. Our own chemist and textile expert 

inalyzes and tests aid proyes every material worthy. 







When we say “all wool’’—we mean 100 per cent all wool 
proved by chemical test. When we say “all silk’—we mean 
every thread all silk. And we tell you the exact truth about 
every material that goes into every “National” Garment. 


Let the “National”’ Style Book be your shopping guide, 
your Style authority. There is a price to suit every purse. 
Coats from $5.00 to $45.00. All-silk dresses from $6.98 
to $23.95. Suits from $7.98 to $29.98. Hats from 79¢ 
to $4.98. There is everything in wearing apparel for 
man, woman and child, all priced at a saving and sold 
under our guarantee: ‘Your money back if you want it 

The “National” has two houses located to serve you 
quickly—one in New York, one in Kansas City—twin 
homes of the “National,”’ providing you with the same 
selected New York Styles at the same money-saving prices 
—exactly the same. 
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This is the complete 
‘National’ Fall & Winter 
Style Book that enables you to 
buy New York’s best styles at 
‘‘National’’ Money - Saving 
prices. 


A copy of the ‘‘National”’ 
Style Book will be sent without 
charge. Ask for Style Book No. 
72 and send your request to Neu 
York if you live east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, or to Kansas Cit) 
if you l st of the Mississippi 
River—exactly the same Styl 
Book and the same prices at botl 
houses. 
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Kansas City. Mo. 
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cee There is is no souabilicy of in or 
; — medication with — 
f * ; ’s. It contains no harmful ingre- 
dient of any kind. It is a safely cleans- 
ou x ing dentifrice, And white, polished 
B na follow its use, without any risk. 
- Besides beautifying and preserving the 
teeth, it sweetens the breath. There 
are no disadvantages in being Lyonized. 


To clean safely—use Dr. Lyon’s. 
To cure-—go to a good dentist. 








vines 


Approved by the best dental authorities 
for over fifty years 


a 


IL. W. LYON & SONS, Inc., $30 W. 27th St., NEW YORK. Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, LIMITED, Montreal 
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C furniture that Wont Go Out of Style 


(Continued from Page 22) 


as one that lies nearest to the beginning of 
our present day. During the last seventy- 
five years of the eighteenth century we find 
what is known as the Georgian period of 
furniture design, so named because of the 
group of Georges who were successive kings 
of England, but really standing for that 
period of individual expression which had for 
its high lights such names as Chippendale, 
George Hepplewhite, Robert and James 
Adam, and Thomas Sheraton, each respon- 
sible for a style that has received his name 

The original Sheraton furniture, from 
which our own is copied, has been the sub 
ject of hundreds of textbooks and treatises, 
and no really good modern furniture factory 
is without its group of expensive reference 
books that show these authentic designs, the 
means whereby they may be carried on to 
posterity. This Sheraton furniture had its 
high mark in 1790, and its characteristics 
may be unmistakably recognized by those 
who study the subject even slightly. The 
typical woods of the period are satinwood 
and mahogany, the body of the furniture 
being nearly always made of one of these, 
with banding, inlays or marquetry of a 
contrasting wood, such as holly, tulip wood, 
ebony, and so on. 

The use of veneered woods was very pro- 
nounced, and in the more elaborate pieces 
the marquetry was very beautiful, that art 
of inlaying woods of different colors into a 
worked-out and elaborate design that was as 
effective as designs that were painted. When 
the furniture was to be entirely painted the 
wood used was generally beech. The ma- 
hogany used for actual furniture making was 
dark and rich; the mahogany chosen for 
veneer was lighter and marvelously grained. 
Painted furniture had great vogue, and 
many of the painted panels and intricate 
floral motifs were done right on the satin- 
wood and mahogany surfaces; and the art of 
Angelica Kauffmann is closely allied with 
the Sheraton Period, since she executed so 
many of these pieces. 


What Sheraton Furniture is Like 


N THE Sheraton furniture we find the 

straight line is used in preference to the 
curved line, and we find a marked tendency 
toward the classic influenee brought from 
Italy and developed by Robert Adam, a con- 
temporary of Sheraton, and another one of 
the Georgian designers. This influence is 
much felt in Sheraton’s love of the delicate 
traight line and in his favorite use of various 
lassic motifs for decoration. In Shera 
ton furniture there is consistently a “high 
shouldered” effect that it is very important 
to recognize, as this is one of the keynotes 
most easily laid hold of. The furniture tends 
to be high, vertical, and distinctly not ample, 
is differentiated from the Hepplewhite furni- 
ture, that other most nearly related Georgian 
designer. Even if Sheraton uses the shield 
back of Hepplewhite, this shield is straighter 
ind less sinuous when translated in terms 
of Sheraton. 

The legs of the Sheraton furniture are 
mostly square and tapering, ending in the 
little spade foot, or else round and reeded 
or delicately octagonal. In furniture of this 
period there is seen a limited amount of 
carving, which is distinctly refined rather 


than strong and virile. The chair backs are 
typical of the period, mostly rectangular, 
showing either the straight or slightly curved 
top rail, with the lower rail of the chair back 
always raised a few inches above the seat; 
the central splats or spindles never extend 
below this rail. The chair backs show deli- 
cately refined lattice work, Roman or dia- 
mond; there are delicate series of horizontal 
splats or series of vertical splats; there are 
fine bits of cane-work insets; and there are 


many painted medallions. The Windsor 
chair has also been used in the Sheraton 
style Strings of bellflowers, fan-shaped 


forms, lotus motifs, and many of the same 
classic ornaments typical of Adam furniture 
are seen in Sheraton designs. 

Sheraton stands for splendid construction. 
He is supreme in case furniture, cabinets, 
sideboards, dressers, bookcases, tables. He 
is noted for very beautiful side tables, card 
tables, and the Pembroke table has been 
very popularly copied. While his individual 
pieces of furniture are suitable for use in any 
part of the house and may be used with 
other types of the same style or with blend- 
ing designs of the other Georgian workers for 
variety, we think with great frequency of 
Sheraton in terms of dining-room and bed- 
room furniture. And on account of the small 
and high-shouldered, compact character of 
the Sheraton style, it is particularly suited 
for use in small houses and the small rooms 
found in most apartments. 


Suitable Backgrounds for It 


ACKGROUNDS that are suited to the 

beautiful setting forth of the charms of 
Sheraton furniture are those that are plain 
and pale. Bizarre wall effects, bandings, 
strappings, figures, pronounced colors should 
be strictly avoided. 

Materials that may be used with Sheraton 
furniture should be handsome or should 
create this effect. Damasks, brocades, and 
silks are in order, though printed linens of 
suitable designs and colorings offer a less 
expensive choice. Small patterns and re 
fined designs are to be advised, and stripes 
and medallion effects are very suitable. 
Colors should be quiet and subtle in tone. 

Reproductions of Sheraton furniture may 
be had in all prices, and even in the cheapest 
of these there is an endeavor to reproduce at 
least the correct spirit of the style, even if 
some of the expensive features, such as the 
blending of different woods and the like, must 
be omitted 


The color scheme of a Sheraton dining 
room in which the furniture is mahogany 
might be suitably worked out in blue and 
buff or blue and old gold. The walls may be 


papered or painted plainly in ivory or pale 
gray; the floor may have a rug of gray or dull 
blue; the chair seats may be upholstered 
in old-gold upholsterer’s sateen or in satin- 
striped damask in blue and gold. The cur- 
tains may be of an old greenish-blue brocade 
or a printed linen of classic design upon this 
same blue background, with glass curtains of 
soft buff silk gauze, finished with a fringe gimp 
in blue. There may be a satinwood screen 
near the serving door with panel fillers of 
handmade gold paper, the frame ornamented 
with painted decorations. Wedgwood china 
predominantly yellow may be used. 
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Typical Sheraton chair backs, showing the straight or slightly curved top rail. 














Flies and Mosquitoes 
Breathe It, and Die! 


Only a ‘‘Gas-Mask’”’ Could Save Them 


JUT a teaspoonful of Brack FLac 

into a folded sheet of letter-paper, 
and puff it into the air with your 
breath. Close windows and doors for 
twenty minutes. Flies will drop to the 
floor, and you can then sweep them 
up like dust. 

Treat mosquitoes the 
same way, or annihilate 
them by putting a tea- 
spoonful of Back FLac 
on a thick saucer, pinch 
it into a loose cone and 
light it. The incense- 
like smoke is harmless 
to human beings and 
pets, but deadly to 
winged pests. 











Biack FLAG is a pure, powerful vege- 
table powder. Absolutely non-poisonous 
to humans and animals. But fatal to flies, 
fleas, mosquitoes, waterbugs, roaches, 
bedbugs, ants; and lice on animals, birds 
or plants. They breathe it, and die. 

Packed in sealed glass bottles that 
preserve its strength. Look for the red- 
and-yellow wrapper and the black flag 
trademark. At drug, grocery, department 
and hardware stores, or direct by mail on 
receipt of price. Three sizes—Il5c, 40c, 
75c (except west of Denver, Col., Canada 
and foreign countries). 


BLACK FLAG 


Smallwood and Eagle Streets 
Baltimore, Md 


BLACK @ FLAG 


The Nation's I nsecticide 











The fine finish of Ypsilanti Furniture is a 
particular reason for the way it is preferred 
in the homes of the nation. 


The color schemes may be selected to match 
with the interior decorations into a charm- 
ing ensemble that is distinctly pleasing and 


out of the ordinary. 


More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell Ypsilanti 


Furniture. 


We shall be glad to give you the name 


of the merchant in your vicinity. 
YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY, 








IONIA, MICH. 
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Every genuine North- 
field piece bears the 


Northfield 


trade mark. 
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liymg Room that Imites 
Guests to Comfort— 


HE strong appeal of a living room comes from the choice of fur- 
niture that provides for easy relaxation. Appropriate Northfield 


upholstered pieces offer choice of such furniture. 


For North- 


field furniture invites to comfort. Wher. over-night guests come, the 
bed underneath the davenport seat offers still further hospitality. 


Not a suspicion of its presence, however, comes from any detail of 


upholstery or design. 


Your selection may be the period type illustrated or an overstuffed 
design or from among colorfully decorated fibre groups. Your fur- 


niture dealer will show them all to you. 


A Booklet, “The Davenport with a Secret,’’ sent on request 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


‘North reld 
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O-Cedar Polish world-wide fame and sale. 
For your own protection in buying, how- 
ever, look for the big 


Surpassing quality 
has gained for 


“O” in O-Cedar; 
it’s one sure mark of the 
genuine O-Cedar make— 
of the quality that’s guar- 
anteed to please. 





woodwork and floors. It imparts a soft, dry, lustrous sheen 
that brings out all the wonderful grain and coloring in 
the woods, and adds new life and sparkle to the finish. 


O-Cedar Polish is easy to apply—and economical, too. 
Once each week at least, let it lighten your housework 


and add new beauty to your home. 


-CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


CAPE TOWN 


Cleans as ( 


it Polishes 


New Beauty for Fine Woods and Finishes 


O-Cedar Polish enhances the beauty of fine furniture, 






















The Figh (cost of Babies 


(Continued from Page 13) 


baby came we sold our farm to get money to pay 
the doctor and nurse. We area large family; I 
suppose, a happy one, but there is nothing pretty 
about it. If my girls marry and have a lot of 
children, they will have to give up every hope 
and ambition, as we did. I don’t want them to 
do that. 


I have asked a group of the most prominent 
obstetricians in New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Richmond (Virginia) and New 
Orleans to give me their opinions about local 
conditions in regard to the cost of bringing a 
baby into the world, and the reasons for th« 
declining native birth rate. According to 
these doctors, the fee for obstetrical care in 
a hospital or the home is, at the least, from 
fifteen to forty dollars. For specialists or 
abnormal cases the cost is greater. But one 
important point is evident in every city, and 
that is that no woman need be without 
proper care in a hospital when her baby 
comes, even if she cannot pay anything. In 
the rural communities the situation is diffi- 
cult and more complicated. Doctor Rude, 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, states that 
there are hospital accommodations for ap- 
proximately 40 out of every 100 births that 
occur each year. On the other hand, she says 
that only 14 out of every 100 births in 1920 
occurred in hospitals. Evidently, over half 
of the hospital facilities for maternity care 
are not utilized. She gives three reasons for 
this: first, cost of hospital care; second, the 
inaccessibility of hospitals, and third, the 
lack of knowledge concerning the advis- 
ability of hospital care. 


The (ost of Confinement 


TT°HE cost I have already mentioned. In 

addition to the doctor’s fee the cost varies 
with whether the mother wishes to go into a 
ward or a private room. The ward beds vary 
from nothing to four dollars a day. Private 
rooms are expensive, though they vary greatly 
in different places. All depends on the degree 
of luxury desired. 

The inaccessibility of hospitals is a more 
serious matter. We have a great lack of 
them in our rural districts, but that need is 
being met. The fact that we are not using 
our present hospital facilities to anything like 
their full extent is all wrong. When the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill, or what is perhaps 
more generally known as the Act for Mater 
nity and Infancy Aid, is taken advantage of, 
it ought to, and will, stimulate the provision 
of maternity hospitals in abundance through 
out all the states 

There should be such a hospital in every 
county ,and if the women’s organizations and 
clubs will make it their business to see that 
this is done, there can be no doubt of its ac 
complishment. 

Finally, the lack of knowledge of hospital 
facilities. That is often the stumblingblock 
I do not feel that it is necessary or even de 
sirable for all women to be confined in hos 
pitals, but in so many instances it is easier 
and safer that I would urge every prospec 
tive mother to consult her doctor about its 
advisability, and if it seems the right thing 
to do,arrangements should 
be made well in advance 
of the baby’s coming. 

There has been a great 
deal of expense with re- 
gard to the baby’s outfit 
Che mother who protested 
against the need of “‘steam 
pressure cookers’’ was 
right. The simplest things 
are best. 

The doctors I have 
written to almost invari- 
ably give ten dollars as the 
cost of dressings and sup- 
plies, but that can be ma- 
terially lessened by buying 


cheesecloth and sterilizing , ‘ 

it at home, instead of get- 

ting the more expensive LN 

sterile gauze, and in mak (a 

ing other similar adjust SA 

ments ( / 4s 
Cleanliness, not the cost | / ey 

of materials, is the thing Y 


to be aimed for. 





As for the layette, every cent beyond the 
simplest requirements is not only unneces- 
sary, but may be an actual detriment. 

From actual records I can make up a 
budget for the cost of confinement and the 
baby’s needs about as follows 


BASED ON TEN DAYS’ CARE 


LOWEST 

Doctor’s fee $ 0.00 
Specialist 0.00 
Hospital care Ward 0.00 
Private room 50.00 
Anestheti 0.00 to 10.00 
Dressings 0.00 to 5.00 
Baby’s outfit 10.00 
Nurse. ; 0.00 

Total Up to $75.00 


HIGHEST 
, , $35.00 to $50.00 
As much as you choose to pay 
$40.00 per week 
$100.00 and up per week 
$10.00 to $25.00 


Doctor’s fee 

Specialist 

Hospital care: Ward 
Private room 
Anesthetic 


Dressings . , why Se ee, 
Baby’s outfit . $10.00 to $100.00 or even more 
Nurse ue Se $75.00 

Total . $280.00 and up 


Of course, it is impossible to be strictly 
accurate about the cost. But as one of the 
doctors has expressed it: “It is net the first 
cost, but the upkeep that counts.”’ 

In saying that, haven’t we struck the real 
note of danger? Here we get down to two 
immensely important points about these 
questions of the high cost of babies and the 
declining native birth rate. We have been 
talking about a “living wage” for a long 
time. Now it is time to consider a “saving 
wage” and, more important still, the habit of 
saving. 

It is not exactly a new thought to say that 


_we are facing, not the “high cost of living,” 


but the “cost of high living.’”’ Figures are 
apt to get tiresome and we measure condi- 
tions by our personal problems, but, after 
all, figures on a large scale do give us a kind 
of testimony about this whole question that 
we cannot get in any other way. Are we a 
prosperous country or are we not? And if 
we are, is it mere selfishness and a desire for 
ease and luxury that makes us take so little 
thought for the next generation and the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon race in these 
United States? The available information 
seems a little conflicting. 


Where the Trouble Lies 


| SUPPOSE most people, particularly those 
who live in cities, will find it difficult to 
believe that we are largely a home-owning 
people. According to the latest information 
there are about 25,000,000 families in this 
country and of these 11,400,000 own thei: 
own homes. 

Moreover, the savings banks report a total 
of 26,637,831 depositors with total deposits of 
$16,618,595,000, a tidy sum, it seems to me, 
and evidence that at least one-quarter of our 
total population is thrifty. It is pretty clear 
indication that a ‘saving wage depends more 
on the saver than on the wage.” 

On the other hand, the 
National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research has stated 
that 86 per cent of persons 
gainfully employed in this 
country in 1918 had an in- 
come of less than $2000 a 
year and 38 per cent had 
an income of less than 
$1000. Official investiga- 
tion of the cost of living 
for the same period gave 
$2240 a year needed to 
maintain an average 
family (of five people) in 
health and comfort. Wages 
have gone down somewhat 
since then, so has the cost 
of living, but the latter 
— has not shown so great a 
decline as the former 
Here, then, we are faced 
with two definite proposi- 
me tions: One is that a large 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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Start Children Right 


How important to the health, 
appearance and happiness of 
children is earliest training in 
the right way to cleanliness of 
face, hands, hair and body 
Give them the finest soap 
obtainable—Reuter’s Soap. 
You'll find children invari- 
ably choose this soap of purest 
materials and no harsh chemi- 
cals which cleanses so sooth- 
ingly and antiseptically—a 
soap used by more discriminat- 
ing people in every land where 
it is sold abroad than any other. 
Reuter’s Soap, produced right here in 
U. S. A., is economical because it 
doubly outlasts ordinary soaps. Physi- 
cians recommend it as ideal for the deli- 
cate skin of babies and children—and 
for grown-ups, too. Enjoy with your 
children the skin comfort and glowing 
healthy complexion imparted, without 
artificial aid, by Reuter’s Soap. 


Ask your druggist —or, send $1.00 for box 
of three cakes or 35c for one cake direct to 


REUTER-BARRY, Inc. 
26-28 Beaver Street, New York 
Makers of Fine Toilet Specialties 
Or to Sales Representatives 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














—————— 
Two Cook Books for the Price of One 









pe. 
ij * New Revised and 
"ew R008 Cooter, Greatly Enlarged 
Mf by Edition of 
, Te America’s Leading 
| eae Cook Book 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING- 
SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 








el 


By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


his new edition combines practically all 


the recipes formerly published in Miss 
irmer’s “‘A New Book of Cookery” with 
le recipes contained in rhe Boston 


oking-School Cook Book,"’ in addition to 
considerable number of new recipes. This 
ew volume has been thoroughly revised, 
nd contains 2677 recipes. It is really two 





ks in one, though the price remains 
nchanged. 
122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net 





At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Department B, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Embroidery 
Now Easy Io Do 


Our Art needle gives your fingers the skill of an 
embroidery expert. Makes twenty-nine differ- 
ent stitches six times as fast as by the old method 
Send 50c for this Wonder Needle 
For an additional 50c we will send you a beautiful 
tinted rug on burlap. Peacock, parrot, oriental or 
conventional design. E As a special in 

ducement we will 
send you with each order 
a 16-page book showing 
how to make the various 
stitches without any ex 
tra charge to you for the 
book. Send 50cforneedle 
orrugor$1.00for both 
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The High (ost of Babies 
(Continued from Page 212) 


part of our-population is thrifty, the second 
that an even greater number of our people 
are not earning enough money to meet the 
standards of what we consider decent living 
But there comes a third class of testimony 
on this important subject, and that is in all 
probability the crux of the whole matter 
There can be no doubt whatever that our 
young married people of native stock have, 
in almost every way, departed from the ways 
of their ancestors. We see it on every side. 
Standards of living have changed materially 
in the last thirty years. I am not going to 
discuss here whether the change is for the 
better or for the worse. But we can be 
that the urred 

It does cost something to bear rear a 
child, to give it the advantages of social life 
in the better sense, to clothe it properly and 
to give it the culture of higher education, but 
it doesn’t cost more than it does to buy and 
keep an automobile. The price of a radio set 
or a new tire will pay the obstetrician’s fee. 
Even if a woman does have to wear her 
dresses more than one year, isn’t a child 
worth that price? 

It certainly would not be desirable to re 
turn to the conditions where women had 
families of twelve or more children. As a 
matter of fact a large proportion of these 
twelve did not live to grow up and the women 
themselves only too often gave their lives at 
an early age as a result of childbearing. Nor 
is it desirable to limit amusements, decent 
living or a “good time”’ to any real degree. 
It is mainly a question of values. The first 
few years of marriage may be childless with 
out thought of deprivation, but later years 
of married life without children means a void 
which nothing else can fill. 


Isn't a Child Worth the Price? 

HE cost of babies and children need not 

be high unless we choose to make it so 
Without exception the doctors I have asked 
have told me that their experience led them to 
know that the cost of maternity service was 
not the reason for small families, for that cost 
is always possible of adjustment to fit the 
They do, however, say that private 
rooms at hospitals are not essential, that in 
the ordinary normal case the ward nurse’s 
services fill every need of that kind; and their 
opinion is that the decline of simple living, 
with the loss of the tradition of the family as 
a unit and the love of ease and luxury, is 


sure 
change has oct 


and 


case 


the main cause of the decline of the birth 
rate 

The repression of the mother instinct is 
against all natural laws. If we persist we 
must pay a great price both personally an 
as a race. The big families and high bab 
death rate of former years ar the 
vill not come back. If we are t 
having small imilile ( ( 
better health for both babies ar 
is vitally necessary 

There is on point hat has been too littl 
considered: Maternity with all that it im 
plies is the one thing that gives us plenty o 
notice and a real incentive for looking towards 
the future. Marriage fulfills only a small 
part of the real reason if it does not includ 
the happy anticipation of a family. Anyone 


may be taken suddenly ill and find it difficult 
to meet the cost of hospital care and doctors’ 
and nurses’ fees, but when a baby is expected 
there are nine months for saving up the nec- 
essary amount of money. The New York 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital in New York 
City has evolved the plan of “paying for the 
stork” on an installment basis. By deposit 
ing a small amount each month, the full cost 
of the maternity care has been met by the 
time the baby comes. That is an idea that 
may well be followed everywhere 

The extension of prenatal and postnatal 
care, free or at slight cost, is taking place 
rapidly not only in our cities but also in the 
rural communities. There may be such an 
alarming idea as the “high cost of babies,” 
but it is largely a myth. Even if it were true, 
babies are worth all they cost and it is time 
for our young married people to look the 
question squarely in the face and make the 
decision as to the relative value of the child 
less home or the blessings that will come 
with a child in the home. Cost what it may, 
a child is worth anything we may be asked 
to pay for it. 


w ood Ss. 




























A Louis XVI bed- 
room suite in gen- 
uine walnut It 
consists of a single 
bed, dresser, van 
ity toilet rable and 
chiffonette, retail 
ing at approxi 
mately $500.00. 








always in good taste. 


For hidden beneath its beauty is a 


sturdiness of fibre of great 
strength and durability. 


And yet furniture in this 
rarely beautiful wood may 
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Cut out this mem- 


orandum for 
reference 
qualified to 
genuine 


yourself, 


juture 
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judge 
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VALNUT 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ 
616 South Michigan Blvd. 


What American Walnut Expresses 


Walnut is the most eloquent of all 
Its deep, lustred brown and 
fine natural figure bespeak its dignity 
and beauty. American Walnut estab- 
lishes itself with equal grace in the real 
American home or in the collector’s 
salon. Like everything truly beautiful, 
its message is meant for all. Walnut is 


be had today at moderate prices. 


Walnut, chosen by the greatest deco- 
rators and architects, is available to 
all in numberless authentic modes of 
furniture. 


There is no reason why you should 
buy anything but the best. And that 
is American Walnut. 


Let us send you two free books—‘“The Story 
of American Walnut,” a de luxe 
treatise giving the romantic his- 
tory of walnut, and “Real Walnut 
Furniture,"’ a valuable guide for 
all who buy furniture. 


‘AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 





How to identify it. Three things to remember 
in buying walnut furniture 
1. Ask if it is real walnut—if all exposed surfaces 


are real walnut 


2. Walnut 


easily 


the 
wain 


visible. 


same W 
if. 


0 


has characteristic 
on the surface as fine pen lines, 
Substitute 

these lines, dots or dashes distinctly 
3 Make sure that legs, 


i 


pores which appear 
dots or dashes, 
not show 


woods do 


j 
rails and mouldings are of 


as tops, fronts and sides—real 
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The only furniture spirally woven 


from a single ontinuous wicker 
strand. Look for the Lloyd nam 
plate on the back Ask dealers to 
show you Lloyd Loom Baby ( 


riages, woven by t 


1 same process 


The home you dream of 


Lloyd Loom Furniture—charming and 
inexpensive—brings it within yourreach 


Lovely, tasteful furnishings are not outside 
your grasp. Lloyd Loom Furniture is 
delightfully attractive, graceful in line, 
handsomely upholstered, wonderfully com- 
fortable and durably made. Yet it is not 
expensive. The remarkable process by 
which it is spirally woven of a single, con- 
tinuous strand of finest wicker, is thirty 
times as fast as human hands—brings the 
price of Lloyd Loom Furniture within the 
reach of this 
nearby 


You can see 
furniture it a 


every home 
charming Lloyd 
de ile r’s. 

LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 


Lloyd 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 








Lloyd Manufacturing Company, Dept. 1-136 
| (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) Menominee, Mich. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, illustrating 
arriages and Doll Car 
| 
| 


also the name of the nearest LI yd dealer 


l loyd oom Furniture, Baby 4 
Tiages; 


Name ' 
| 
| >treet 
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Indera 


IGURFIT 


KNIT UNDERSKIRTS 
AND KNIT 
UNDERSLIPS 
G LRG ORG 


& DRT (¢) LAG. 4G 9° f 49 ~- mC - 





On gusty 
fall days— 


HEN the crisp wind tells of the 
coming of winter, you will ap- 
preciate the cosy warmth of an Indera 
Knit Underskirt or Underslip. 

An Indera Underskirt or Underslip 
gives you all the graceful slimness of a 
lighter petticoat. They are not bulky 
in the least. Yet they bring you abso- 
lute comfort, no matter how cold the 
day. 

Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirts and 
Underslips are knit to give with every 
motion of the body. 4 patented knitted 
flounce keeps them from riding up. 





They do not wrinkle easily an 
be washed as often as you like. And 


they are wonderfully economical! 


Styles for women, misses and chil- 
dren—all at remarkably low prices. All 
garments fashioned from highest-grade 
cotton and worsted mixed. In a num- 
ber of attractive colors. If your favor- 
ite store cannot supply you, write us 
direct. 

THE 

Dept. 9-K, 


MALINE MILLS 
Winston-Salem, N. 
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S my NuBone Corset comfortable? 
= ve 


fect comfort. 


took 


pr 
corset investment I have ever made 


ne 





Beautiful Book on Corsetry 
Tells you Why—Send for it 


Yes, 


because it is boned with the wonderful 


NuBone Woven Wire Stay and is made to 


I saw the ad- 
rtisement and sent for the Corsetry Book. 


y own exact requirements. 


The pictures and explanations were a revela- 


yn to me. At last I had found a corset of 


ywuthful, graceful lines combined with per 
An expert corsetiere came and 
and planned a 
ylish, comfortable corset built for me. The 
It is the best 
I'll 


ordinary 


my measurements 


ice was very reasonable. 


ver waste money again on 


corsets.” 


THE NUBONE CORSET Co. 
402 East 25th Street, Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY AUSTRALIA 
lian Building, 33 West 42d St L. L. Lucas & Co., Melbourne 
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The Younger Generation and ‘Religion 


(Continued from Page 33) 


of the youngsters, because I am blocked at 
every step by their parents. The only con 
gregating place in this village for the 
is a dirty, ill-lighted pool room, and the 
girls have no place at all to go. Consequently 
they steal away from the eyes of their par- 
ents, motor to neighboring road houses, 
dance, drink and make love in varying 
degrees. I should like to convert the base 
ment of our church into a place for games 
and even dancing; but this is 
frowned on as deliberate prof- 
anation of a sacred thing, and 
the mere suggestion of such a 
step nearly led to my dismissal. 
If it is my duty as a minister to 
listen to the prayers of the dying 
and to attempt to straighten out 
the quarrels of small-town gos- 
sips, while I see the younger gen- 
eration going to pieces about me, 
lam very much mistaken. With 
God’s help, I shall remedy the 
condition. It’s worth a fight!” 

The second difficulty is a more 
modern one, and now even more 
important than the first. It is 
the inability of those 
churches which have become 
liberal institutions for the ex- 
ercise of social welfare to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of 
the young. A minister builds 
up his parish. His church is 
popular. He then finds himself 
faced with the problem of a 
morning sermon. He knows 
that his young enthusiastic workers in the 
parish house will not be in their pews of a 
Sunday if he preaches the firm doctrines of 
the old church. Perhaps he himself is waver- 
ing in his convictions. Yet he does not dare 
to show this lack of conviction from the 
pulpit. He resorts to the inspirational and 
the oratorical. His sermons become abstract 
calls to a better life. He dwells more and 
more on ethical rather than religious prob- 
lems. He talks far more of sin than he does 
of God. He may hint at new interpretations 
of old doctrines, but he seldom explains them. 
This is a wishy-washy method. It is not the 
foundation upon which a great following for 
a great religion is built. What is this struc 
ture without a philosophy? Youth soon sees 
through the sham and rejects its attempt at 
spiritual leadership. 

The young must have a star to which to 
pin their faith. We are offering them too 
often only a dulled substitute for the Star of 
Bethlehem. The most successful churches in 
the country, those which are bringing in the 
young, are those where the preacher is a 
student of the gospel who is not afraid to 
make known his own doubts, and who offers 
a strong belief in a modified creed. Of this 
type of church we have many in New York 
City and in larger towns and cities. A strong 
leader in any day and generation can draw 
men, old and young, to him. 


boys 


The Seekers 


O MUCH for the fact that the young peo- 
ple do not go to church for the sake of 
the church as an organization. I have been 
writing mainly of the negative side. What 
of the positive? What of the fact that this 
younger generation is, in my belief, strongly 
spiritual, deeply religious, and only too will- 
ing to express this spirit when given the 
opportunity; or, better still, when it creates 
its own opportunity? 

Just what this religious spirit is, is some- 
what hard to explain, even though it is 
tangible enough. Take a group of eight men 
in the middle twenties, college graduates, 
most of them beginning to be successful in 
business, conservative, not particularly in- 
tellectual, sincere in their approach to life, 
and gather them of an evening. Such a 
group we had not long ago, and we found 
ourselves discussing religion. First, having 
discovered that all of us prayed in one way or 
another, we fell to analyzing prayer. This 
led to a discussion of God in the visionary 
sense; from this to the divinity of Christ. 
As amateur as was our discussion—and it 
lasted until early in the morning—it was 
evident that, in spite of doubtings and 





analyzings, there was strong belief in some 
thing spiritual, however ill defined. In this 
group, too, most of the men attended church 
with some regularity. The motive was a 
sense of duty, combined with a desire to 
express something which the present offered 
them no better means of expressing. 

When the question of their children arose 
there was unanimity of opinion. ‘‘We must 
not send our children to the sort of Sunday 
school to which we went. They 
must be taught’a sane viewpoint 


on the Bible. Where is such a 
Sunday school?” 

These were distinctly conser- 
vative members of the com- 


munity, not all of them living in 
New York City, 

In one of the smaller Eastern 
colleges—on a lecture trip re- 
cently—I came into fairly inti- 
mate contact with a group of 
undergraduates. Here, how- 
ever, was another type. I sup- 
pose that they might be called 
young intellectuals. At any rate, 
they were the thinkers of the two 
upper classes in that particular 
university. The discussion 
turned from books to a heated 
debate on a recent religious con- 
troversy which was then invad- 
The debate 


as these 


ort tO ing academic circles. 
was entirely one-sided, 
youngsters were bitterly defend- 
ing the more radical side and 
bewailing the persecution of a 
liberal member of the faculty of a neighbor- 


ing college. The fervor with which they came 
to his defense did not show them to be either 
irreligious or godless; but, on the other hand, 
eager to discuss the problem itself, anxious 
to take part in its readjustment. 


Individual (reeds 


HIS spirit has led large sections of the 

younger generation into new sects and 
new creeds, if you like to call them that. The 
community churches, some of them linked 
in a way with socialism, are popular, and 
there is no denying the fact that the zeal 
with which a group of these young people, 
workers mostly, have turned to liberal and 
radical movements approximates for them 
an expression of fundamentally religious im- 
pulses. They attend their meetings, develop 
tenets and rituals, even with enthusiasm 
They proselytize and they preach on the 
street corners. They claim often that they 
are expressing the spirit of Christ. This they 
attempt to prove in books. Psychologically, 
then, if not factually, the radical movement 
partakes of the nature of religion 


Many, then, seek these new channels for 
religious expression; though the bulk, dis 
liking the appearance of being in any way 


newfangled, stick without conviction to old 
ways or break with the church completely; 
but—and a very large but—I believe that 
they are forming individual creeds of their 
own, crudely perhaps, but firmly. If the 
church could offer them, as it does in many 
places, a free means for expressing their new 
convictions as well as their doubts they 


‘would soon be again within the fold of the 


church, 

We are faced, then, with this younger 
generation, eager for leadership, looking for 
a star to guide its destiny, anxious to worship 
but not knowing, perhaps, at what shrine to 
kneel. The answer is, always—a great spir 
itual leader. The spirit of Christ, I believe, 
has never walked with more reality across 
the face of the world. Who will interpret 
Him? Whence will this leader rise? Will 
he spring from the younger generation, or 
will he step down from the old church. The 
younger generation is not afraid to tear 
down old ideals, and it has ideals of its own. 
If the church does not furnish strong, definite 
and fearless guidance to the seeking young 
the spirit of Christianity which is abroad 
among the young will build its own struc- 
ture and, from itself, create its own leaders. 
There is a spirit of vision and prophecy in the 
air. When it will crystallize we cannot tell, 
but it is as real as youth itself and its growth 
as inevitable. 
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MAPLEINE PECANS 


2 Cups Sugar 

Y% Teaspoon Cream Tartar 
% Cup Water 

1 Teaspoon Mapleine 

1 Cup Pecan Meats 


Mix sugar and cream tartar. Add 
water. Cook without stirring until a 
little dropped in cold water forms soft ball (about 240 de- 
grees). Take from fire and cool until bottom of pan is com- 
tortably warm to the hand. Stir until mixture becomes 
creamy. Gather into mass and knead until pliable. Put in 
bowl; set bowl ina pan of hot water on stove. When melted 
add Mapleine and pecans. Stir well. Drop by spoonfuls on 
waxed paper. Any other nuts may be used. 
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Always a favorite flavor 
with big and little folks 


The rich nourishment of pure sugar syrup, made at home, is 
doubly attractive when Mapleine is added for deliciousness 
of flavor and rich golden color—and is most economical for 
hot cakes, waffles, French toast and many other dishes for 
which a truly delicious syrup is desired. 

This is the recipe for Mapleine Syrup—dissolve 4 cups 
granulated sugar in two cups of boiling water and add 1 
teaspoon of Mapleine. This makes one quart; half the 
recipe makes a pint. 


Mapleine does make old recipes enticingly new. Cakes, puddings, 


ec ~ 

y MAPLEINE ROSETTES sauces, dainty desserts, and confections, when flavored with Mapleine, 

> Sift 2 cups flour, % teaspoon salt and satisfy the taste desire for something pleasingly different. 

A 3 teaspoons baking powder. Cut in 2 ; 

| a -cmanghers # gue soa When baking ham or simmering one of those thick, tender slices, just 

eaten egg. sufficient mi : . 7a ee ” x 
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recipe booklet. Send to Crescent MANUFACTURING Co., 3 West 
Connecticut St., Seattle, Washington. 
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paint job last longer. If varnish- 
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Simoniz is easily removed. 

Insist on Simoniz—it contains 
no acid! It is the world famous 
standard protection for all fine 
finishes. Simoniz Kleener re- 
moves all stains, discolorations 
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the lustre of used cars. 
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land surveyor and carpenter. Was there 
ever a more characteristic remark than his 
on nail driving? 


I would not be one of those who will foolishly 
drive a nail into mere lath and plastering; such 
a deed would keep me awake nights. Give me a 
hammer and let me feel for the furring. Drive 
a nail home, and clinch it so faithfully, that you 
can wake up in the night and think of your 
work with satisfaction, a work at which you 
would not be ashamed to invoke the Muse. So 
will help you God, and so only. Every nail 
driven should be as another rivet in the ma 
chine of the universe, you carrying on the work. 


It was in August, 1839, that the two 
brothers made their famous week journey on 
the Concord and Mer- 
rimac rivers, the sub- 


that powerful mind, the most profound mind 
in American literature. People who met 
Thoreau at first thought he was an imitation 
of Emerson; they seemed to see a rough copy, 
even in voice and gesture. But when they 
became more intimately acquainted with the 
disciple, they found that his chief imitation 
of Emerson was in his absolute originality 
and independence, qualities common to both 
teacher and pupil. Emerson was an inspira- 
tion rather than a model 
His tendency to mysticism was heightened 
by Emerson’s transcendentalism. Thoreau, 
like Wordsworth, believed in a spiritual real- 
ity in nature. He identifies himself with 
Walden Pond. Animals and so-called inani- 
mate nature are part 
of the same essence of 





ject of Henry’s first 
book. From 1841 to 
1843 he lived in Emer- 
son’s household in Con- 
cord, being exactly the 
kind of pupil that every 
great teacher loves to 
have. 

He was inspired by 
his master, but never 
imitated him. From 
1845 to 1847 he lived 
in his hut at Walden 
Pond. He died of tu- 
berculosis on May 6, 
1862. He was buried 





Tarkington's 
Prize Novels 


F YOU wish to obtain 

without cost to you 
Booth Tarkington's earlier 
successes, including the 
two books that won the 
Pulitzer prizes, see our an- 
nouncement on page 236. 


which he is composed. 
Thoreau was a deeply 
religious man, who be- 
lieved in God and loved 
Him,and who in nature 
lived closer toHim than 
many professionally re- 
ligious men. 


The Battle 


E SEEMED cer- 
tain of the future 
life, so certain that he 
did not feel it necessary 
to be always talking or 








in Concord Cemetery, 
where he lies with his 
peers, Emerson and Hawthorne, all three 
men of literary genius and independent minds. 

When he was dying, his aunt asked him: 
“Henry, have you made your peace with 
God?” 

He whispered: 
ever quarreled.” 

Thoreau was never married. He was a 
solitary man. 

The chief element in his character was in 
dependence. He must live his own life and 
go his own way. He said: ‘“ Nothing is so 
much to be feared as fear. The sin that God 
hates is fear; he thinks atheism innocent in 
comparison.” He wrote in his diary: “If I 
do not keep step with others, it is because 
I hear a different drummer. Let a man step 
to the music which he hears, however meas 
ured and however far away.”’ He went to 
jail because he would not pay his poll tax, on 
the ground that the government supported 
slavery. No one wanted to arrest him. The 
man who took him in custody offered him 
self to pay the tax. From the year 1837 
Thoreau kept a journal, which he wrote sim 
ply to please himself, not knowing that it 
contents would form permanent additions to 
\merican literature. He was careless of fame 
publishing in his lifetime only two books—A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 
(1849) and Walden (1854), only two, sed duo 
leones. They are edited by himself from his 
diaries; after his death his friends brought 
out a number of his works in the same man- 
ner, but although these supplementary vol 
umes contain many interesting pages, the 
whole of Thoreau—the objective and sub- 
jective—is to be found in the two books he 
gave to the world. 


“T did not know we had 


Emerson’s Greatest Pupil 


TT°HE various portraits of Thoreau, those 
with and without the beard, are curiously 
interesting, because they seem to reveal the 
nature of theman. There is a look of both 
shyness and wildness. Strangers who met 
him always thought of some wild beast, wild, 
but not malignant. There is a look in the 
eyes as if the next moment he would be off, 
such as I have seen in the eyes of partridges 
in the woods the instant before they rise 
Thoreau is upsetting, disturbing, like a 
mosquito in the night. Many have decided 
that he is either negligible or a nuisance. He 
is still accused of conceit and selfi$hness. The 
moral watchword of the twentieth century, 
“Service,” did not appeal to him. He was 
content to live in his own way, apart from all 
community activity. 
Thoreau is Emerson’s greatest pupil. Liv 
ing in Emerson’s household two years, it was 
inevitable that he should bear the stamp of 


even thinking about it. 

His famous answer to 
a questioner about eternity was, “One world 
at a time.” 

The finest piece of writing in Walden, 
perhaps the finest in Thoreau, is the immortal 
battle of the ants. It is like a contest among 
Titans 

It is as if he had turned a prodigious 
lens upon the struggling insects, and they 
had become monsters. No one could have 
written the account of the World War among 
the ants unless he had been saturated in 
Homer, for the whole history is not only epic 
in range, breadth and intensity, but is pecu 
liarly Homeric in the elevation of heroes. 


I was witness to events of a less peaceful char- 
acter. One day when I went out to my wood 
pile, or rather my pile of stumps, I observed 
two large ants, the one red, the other much 
larger, nearly half an inch long and black, 
fiercely contending with one another. Having 
once got hold they never let go, but struggled 
and wrestled and rolled on the chips incessantly 
Looking farther, I was surprised to find that the 
chips were covered with such combatants, that 
it was not a duellum, but a bellum, a war be 
tween two races of ants, the red always pitted 
igainst the black, and frequently two red ones 
o one black The legions of these Myrmidons 
overed all the hills and vales in my wood yard, 
and the ground was already strewn with the 
dead and dying, both red and black. It was 
the only battle which I have ever witnessed, the 
only battlefield I ever trod while the battle was 
raging; internecine war; the red republicans on 
the one hand, and the black imperialists on the 
other. On every side they were engaged in 
deadly combat, yet without any noise that I 
could hear, and human soldiers never fought so 
resolutely. I watched a couple that were fast 
locked in each other’s embraces, in a little 
sunny valley amid the chips, now at noonday 
prepared to fight till the sun went down, or life 
went out. The smaller red champion had fas- 
tened himself like a vise to his adversary’s front, 
and through all the tumblings on that field 
never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of 
his feelers near the root, having already caused 
the other to go by the board; while the stronger 
black one dashed him from side to side, and, as 
| saw on looking nearer, had already divested 
him of several of his members. They fought 
with more pertinacity than bulldogs. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to retreat. It 
was evident that their battle cry was conquer 
or die. In the meanwhile there came along a 
single red ant on the hillside of this valley, evi- 
dently full of excitement, who either had dis 
patched his foe or had not yet taken part in the 
battle; probably the latter, for he had lost none 
of his limbs; whose mother had charged him to 
return with his shield or upon it. Or perchance 
he was some Achilles, who had nourished his 
wrath apart, and had now come to avenge or 
rescue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal com 
bat from afar—for the blacks were nearly twice 
the size of the red—he drew near with rapid 
pace till he stood on his guard within half an 
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inch of the combatants, then, watching his op 
portunity, he sprang upon the black warrior, 
and commenced his ope rations near the root of 
his right foreleg, leaving the foe to select among 
his own me mbers; and so there were three 
united for life, as if a new kind of attraction had 
been invented which put all other locks and ce 

ments to shame. I should not have wondered 
by this time to find that they had their respec 

tive musical bands stationed on some eminent 





chip, and playing their national airs the while, 
to excite the slow and cheer the dying com 
batants. I was myself excited somewhat even 
s if they had been men. The more you think 

it, the less the difference. And cert ly there 
s not the ght recorded in Cor rd history t 
least, if in the history of America, that will bear 


a moment’s comparison with this, whether for 
the numbers engaged in it or for the patriotism 
and heroism displayed. For numbers and for 
carnage it was an Austerlitz or Dresden. Con- 
cord Fight! Two killed on the patriots’ side, 
and Luther Blanchard wounded! Why, here 
every ant was a Buttrick—‘‘Fire! For God’s 
sake, fire!’’—and thousands shared the fate of 
Davis and Hosmer. There was not one hireling 
there. I have no doubt that it was a principle 
they fought for, as much as our ancestors, and 
not to avoida threepenny tax on their tea; and 
the results of this battle will be as important 
and memorable to those whom it concerns as 
those of the Battle of Bunker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have 
particularly described were struggling, carried 
it into my house, and placed it under a tumbler 
on my window sill, in order to see the issue. 
Holding a microscope to the first mentioned red 
ant, I saw that, though he was assiduously 
gnawing at the near foreleg of his enemy, having 
severed his remaining feeler, his own breast was 
all torn away, exposing what vitals he had there 
to the jaws of the black warrior, whose breast 
plate was apparently too thick for him to pierce; 
and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer’s eyes 
shone with ferocity such as war only could ex 
cite. They struggled half an hour longer under 
the tumbler, and when I looked again the black | 
soldier had severed the 
their bodies, and the 





still living heads were 
hanging on either side of him like ghastly 
trophies at his saddlebow, still apparently as 
firmly fastened as ever, and he was endeavoring 
with feeble struggles, being without feelers and 
with only the remnant of a leg, and I know not 
how many other wounds, to divest himself of 
them, which at length, after half - hour more, 
he accomplished. I raised the glass, and hee 
went off over the window sill in chat crippl 

state. Whether he finally survived that com 
bat and spent the remainder of his days in some 
Hétel des Invalides, I do not know; but I 
thought that his industry would not be worth 
much thereafter. I never learned which party 
was victorious, nor the cause of the war; but 
I felt for the rest of that day as if I had had my 
feelings excited and harrowed by witn 
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~. CH an account 
self but its 
f Universal Hist 
ith an anti-patriotic bias. 

Thoreau was not only a naturalist anda _ | 
ph ilosopher, he was a poet. I do not refer 
to his published verses, which blossom in his 
books like wild flowers ina meadow; he was_ | 
always bursting into rime, because his head 
was full of ancient and modern poetry, and 
his senses were attuned to musical rhythm 
He was devoted to music—loved to play, 
loved to sing, loved to dance. 

Intellectually he was an anarchist. Some 
one has called him a “calm Nietzsche,” and 
it was not until the writings of the latter be- 
came popular that Thoreau was translated 
into German (1897). But we need this par 
ticular kind of anarchist, who has no murder 
in his heart. He questions accepted dogmas, 
he questions our political ideals and he ques- 
tions the activities that keep us from living 

To read Thoreau is to live in healthful sur- 
roundings in good company. He was deeply 
read in the great Elizabethans, the quaint 
seventeenth-century men like Sir Thomas 
Browne, and he loved Chaucer as he loved 
sunshine. His remarks on the Canterbury 
Tales in ““AWeek”’ are the best kind of literary 
criticism. Everybody ought to read Tho- 
reau. We need him for our soul’s health 
There is no writer more antiseptic 
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Does the Public Know What it Wants ? 


Continued from Page 4o) 
Y é& 


certain and many others followed quickly 
These did not come up to the mark, so—from 
the producers’ angle—the public was tired 
of long pictures. 

Thus every time the all-knowing person 
who can figure to a nicety what the public 
wants goes wrong. He assumes a wrong psy- 
chology to account for success—a big pic- 
ture—its length; a strange personality—its 
newness. And when both their dope and 
their pictures go wrong it is easy for them to 
blame it all on the public’s lack of taste. 

I have heard directors, scenario writers 
and others who are directly concerned with 
the shape that the moving picture shall take 
argue under the shadow of this great fear of 
the public. They begin with a good idea, and 
then they lose courage and deceive them- 
selves. The consciousness of what the public 
will want is for them so terrific. If they do 
something that is a little different because 
they have forgotten—while filming the epi- 
sode—that there is such a thing as an audi- 
ence, they are in doubt about it when they 
stop to consider. It is difficult to consider the 
public secondarily, but unless the person mak- 
ing the picture can achieve that state there 
will be no originality in his work. 


So-Called Artistic Pictures 


NE man, who thinks that the public’s 

taste is bad, will write down to his pub- 
lic, and another man, who appreciates his own 
sense of inferiority as a creative artist, will 
write up to the demands of his medium and 
the public. Both of the types will make mis 
takes, and there will be just as many mis- 
takes up as down, just as many bad pictures 
from persons who know their inferiority as 
from those who condescend in meeting their 
audiences. In no particular field is this truer 
than in the so-called artistic attempts, the 
conscious effort to do something fine. 

I donot know 
what consti- 
tutes the so 
called art 
picture. Very 
often around 
film studios it 
has meant some- 
thing that the 
producer and 
the initiated 
like but that 
they fear is too 
good for the 
public. Often it 
is a tragedy or 
a picture with a 
tragic ending 
Now there can 
be just as inar- 
tistic trage 
dies—in spite of 
their accumula- 
tion of woe and 
grief—as come- 
dies, and the 
unhappy end 
ing, which is so 
often in plays, 
stories and pic- 
tures miscon- 
strued for 
artistry, can be 
worse than a 
custard pie. 
Usually the un- 
happy ending in 
films is inartistic 
because it is 
jumped at and 
arrived at 
through false 
scenes. 

There haven't 
been many pic- 
tures that could be called “art” pictures—and 
I quote the word “‘art’’; but then, so far as I 
know, there are but few perfect works of art 
in any creative field. Without apologizing for 
the medium of the films—which all those of us 
who use it accept as an art—there is more 
reason for imperfection in the pictures than 
there is in any other field. We cannot revise 
as a writer may, nor correct and redraw as a 
painter may. There is a natural flow to the 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 
SO MANY MILLIONS OF MOVIE FANS 





picture when exhibited, but sequences are 
often taken over many days. Items are for 
gotten, and even. with the elaborate system 
used to check up that is employed in the best 
studios, mistakes are made. 

The films may have their drawbacks from 
the point of view of the creative artist, but 
they have, too, their joys; and one of the inci 
dental joys of making pictures is that every 
now and then the unexpected—and at times 
even a mistake—triumphs. In the making 
of a comedy I usually leave the mistakes in, 
as there is a certain spontaneity, and some 
times the very recorded annoyance that the 
wrong thing caused may prove funny. In 
the making of The Pilgrim I was wearing a 
flat-brimmed clerical hat instead of my usual 
derby. In walking up and down a station 
platform, trying to be very dignified, my hat 
blew off. I was much irritated, for I felt that 
what we had been doing was fairly good, and 
now we would have to take the scene over 
again. We didso,and succeeded in getting the 
hat to keep in place; but when both sequences 
were run, we found that we had done the first 
one better, except for the one mistake. 

When we were showing the first “take,” a 
stranger in the projection room suddenly 
burst out laughing, and it occurred to me: 
Why should not my hat blow off? Certainly 
here was the element of comedy, and I was 
annoyed at the accident simply because I 
had approached my work conventionally, as 
rehearsed. The camera man insisted that it 
held up the action of the scene, but this mis- 
take was retained in the picture and audi- 
ences laugh at the incident 


The Ideal Way to Take a Picture 


T SEEMS unreasonable to me to make a 

picture in six or eight weeks. A fine and 
authentic picture would take a year to make. 
Even then there probably wouldn’t be much 
art in it, and I 
doubt whether 
the man who 
made it would 
care to look at 
it ten or twelve 
years afterward. 
If there were 
time, and we 
had the money, 
the ideal way 
would be to take 
a picture quickly 
and see what it 
was like, and 
then do it all 
over. 

From the 
making of pi 
tures I get a 
good deal of 
thrill. I get it 
more as a direc 
tor and pro 
ducer than I do 
as an actor. It 
is the old satis- 
faction that one 
is making some- 
thing, forming 
something that 
has body. There 
is the photog- 
raphy. There 
are the angles of 
the sets. There 
is the day’s 
work, making 
individual 
scenes; whether 
one acts in them 
or not, one feels 
a little elated 
when they are 
well done. 

There are the “rushes” or “takes” of the 
day before to look at, and corrections to be 
made, and the gradual assembling of the 
whole in sequence as ultimately it will go 
before an audience. 

I like making pictures; and I like acting 
in them; and I suppose that I shall always 
be a bit of film—that is, just as long as I 
have the money to buy the raw stock on 
which to take pictures 
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After Baby’s bath 


—use Zinc Stearate Merck, the 
soothing toilet powder. 

It forms a thin, waterproof 
film that protects baby’s sen- 
sitive skin from irritating mois- 
ture. It prevents chafing. 

Doctors and nurses recom- 
mend it because they know 
how it acts, and have used it 


for years. 
Ask for 


Zinc Stearate Merck 
at your druggist’s 
“The box with the ducks, please”’ 


MERCK & CO. 


45 Park Pl.,NewYork 28 St.Sulpice St.,Montreal 
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eAsk for Century 
Edition 
USIC is music. Whether 
you buy it in the Century 


| | Edition, or in a fifty-cent edi 


tion—it’s the same. The only difference is in 
the price! Century Edition costs you 15c a 
copy —for all the world’s best music, beautifully 
printed on the finest of paper—every note certi 
tied to be correct, as the master wrote it! 


2200 Compositions 
Century offers you over 2200 compositions like 
‘*Poet and Peasant,’ ‘Black Hawk,’’ ‘‘ Bridal 
Chorus,”’ “‘ Etude,”’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ etc.! When you 
| buy them, be sure you specify Century. 
Patronize the Century Dealer—remember, 
Century’s low price is possible only because of 
his small profit. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will. Complete Catalog of over 2200 
lassical and popular standard compositions 
freeonrequest. (Century’sCanadian price, 20c.) 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin's 
“‘Rudiments for the Piano,’’ Jahn’s ‘‘Rudi- 
ments for the Violin,’’ 7 
and Martin's ‘‘Scales and 
Chords.’’ Used by ail 
modern teachers. 


CENTURY 





239 West 40th St., New York City 
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(7 ALASKA SEAL. 











“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


There is only one genuine Seal— 



















Others are only imitations. NOR- 
THERN SEAL is the best imitation 
of the genuine article. NORTHERN 
SEAL is only the finest selected New 
Zealand LEPUS CUNICULUS. 

For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL Pierini Park 
Springfield Gardens, L. L, New York. 


Corman 1989 
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Paul Jones Middy 


is smart, comfortable, serviceable 
and beautifully tailored. It em- 
phasizes the charm of simplicity. 

The style illustrated is No. 6271 
—made of broadcloth flannel in 
navy, red or green. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, we will send one on 


receipt of $7.50. 


Write for new Style Book of 
Paul Jones Garments ( priced 
$1.s0and up) for girls and boys. 


MORRIS @& CoO., Inc. 
412 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
Paul Jones Garments are guaranteed without reserve. 


There are no 


PAUL JONES 
GARMENTS 


i this label 


» PAUL JONES 
For Girls (* 1S ob Morris b Ga Jac awe | For Boys 
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L SAPOLIO 
| 5 Large Cake— 
| H No Waste 










If your dealer 

cannot supply 

you send 10c. 
for 


large size cake. 














Save 
Big Money 
on the Finest 
Gas Range Made 
end no money —just 

ur name ona postal 
r letter—today—and 
t our new 


nsstt!" FREE 


a a factory to you 
rice on this beautiful 
w design gas range 
also 200 other bar: 
tins in quality coal 





nd wood ranges, . White 
aters, furnaces, etc 7 or gray 
ombination coal ° porcelain 
nd gas ranges, too. 


30 days’ trial. Easy ‘ finish 
ayments, 24-hour 
hipments. Write 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. A Kalama 799 


(iis S71 Rochester Ave. ee cee Oe 
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sweetness, “and, later, I promise myself a 
rare treat, looking up spicy definitions of 
such words as ‘occipital’ and ‘sutures.’ In 
the meantime 

Doctor Lawton shifted his position in such 
way as to bring his angular shoulder between 
his face and that of his tormentor. Then he 
went on: “He was badly wounded. A bit of 
bone splinter pressed down on the brain—if 
part of my audience can grasp such simple 
language as that—completely destroying 
memory. After the Armistice Osmun made 
a search for him and found him in a base 
hospital, not only in precarious bodily health, 
but entirely lacking in recollection of any 
past event. He did not so much as recall his 
own name.” 

“Poor old Clive!’ muttered Vail. 

“Oz brought him back to America. For 
some reason that I can’t even guess—it was 
at that point Clive began to yet feverish and 
incoherent—Oz smuggled him across the 
continent and ‘planted’ him in a sanitarium 
up in Northern California. He placed him 
there under another name, paying for his 
keep, of course, and leaving word that every 
care was to be taken of him. The sanitarium 
doctors held out absolutely no hope for his 
mental recovery, though his physical health 
began to improve almost at once.” 


O JUDGE by the way he looks now,” 

commented Vail, “his physical health 
has gone pretty far in the opposite direction 
since then.” 

“Well, with Clive disposed of, presum- 
ably for life, Osmun comes back here to 
Aura,” proceeded Lawton. “And here, for 
some reason I can’t make out, he elects to be 
both himself and Clive. His own long illness, 
trench fever, they call it, had left him bald. 
He stopped in New York, and had a wigmaker 
artist build him a toupee that corrected the 
only difference in appearance between Clive 
and himself. To make the change still 
greater, he bought those thick-lensed specs. 
I have tested them. The lenses are of plain 
glass, slightly smoked. And he cultivated a 
limp and a sag of the shoulder. Then he 
embarked on his Jekyll-Hyde career. 

“That’s all I actually know about Osmun’s 
part in it,” the doctor went on, “and a lot 
of that is only deduction.. But I do know 
about Clive. At the sanitarium he had tried 
to walk out through a door in the dark. The 
door proved to be a second-story window. 
Clive landed on his head in the courtyard 
below. They picked him up for dead. Then 
they found he was still breathing. But his 
skull was bashed in. There was just one 
chance in three that a major operation might 
save him. There was no time to communi 
cate with Osmun, even if he had given them 


his right name and address, which he had 
not. So they operated. The operation was a 
success. Clive came to himself as sound 
mentally as ever he had been, and with his 


memory entirely restored 

“Then, after all these years, he seems to 
have caught just an inkling of his precious 
twin brother’s real character. He made up 
his mind to come home unheralded and to 
find out how matters stood. It wasn’t nor 
mal or natural, he figured, for Oz to have 
taken him clear to California and put him 
in that sanitarium under an assumed name. 
There was mischief in it somewhere; he de- 
cided to find where.” 


E WAS still weak and shaky, and the 
long, hot cross-continent ride didn’t 
strengthen him. In fact, he seems to have 
kept up on his nerve. He got to New York, 
and thence to Stockbridge, and hired a taxi 
to bring him over to Aura. He knew he could 
trust the two old negroes at Rackrent Farm to 
tell him the truth about what was going on, 
for they were devoted to him from the time 
he was a baby. So he had the taxi drive him 
straight to the farm before hunting up Oz 
or any of the rest of us, and there apparently 
he walked straight in on Oz himself. 
‘That’s as far as he got—or rather as far 
as I'd let him get—in his story just now. 
For he grew so excited I was afraid he’d 
have a relapse. I didn’t even dare ask him 
what he meant, that day, by mumbling to 
us that Osmun had frozen to death. It’s 
queer he should have known though.” 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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Nature has provided this cows’ milk especially suitable 






















































for infant, children and invalid feeding—closely ap- 
proaching the composition of Mother's milk—evenly 
balanced in its mineral, lime, phosphorous and vitamine 























proportions—amply sufficient in fat content yet not so 
rich as to cause digestive disorders. Its fat globules 
are extremely small, and its fine emulsion permits easy 
assimilation. It is naturally light in color and tests be- 
tween 3.25 and 3.75 per cent fat. In fact, Holstein 
milk is ready for the infant or child or invalid with- 
out dilution or modification, and is delightfully palatable. 


Holstein cows have been bred for size and vigor for centuries, and 
are famous for their rugged constitutions and vitality. The med- 
ical profession has long recognized the superiority of milk from 
the Holstein cow for infant and children feeding. 


Ask your regular milkman for Holstein milk for your 
youngsters. If he can’t supply it, write us and we will 


assist you in securing it. 


Write for our booklet on “‘ The Milk Road to 
Child Health,’’ sent prepaid upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass'n of America 


233 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl 
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guaranteed quality and is 
tailored to prevent bunching 
or binding. 
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May we give you “Talks 
To Mothers” as a part of 
our service? There is no 
obligation—no charge 

just send the coupon below. 
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ABLACHY 


Face Powper 


Protect your complexion ! 
Use only a safe powder. 
Lablache is 
and praised for over 60 
years. Softly clinging— 
invisible. It is delightfully 
delicate and dainty. 


safe—used 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, 50 cts. a box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 


Something New 


Compact Lablache Rouge 
Giving a natural color to the cheeks. 
box of druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


with a Puff. 
$1.00 a 





















Every Boy ~ 
Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 
\Y) y-ne Francis EGan, 
4 famous author, says, **I 
hopethe time will comewhen 
every boy and girl in our 
country will have some friend 
wise enough to give him or 
her an Ingersoll Radiolite.”’ 


Radiolites $3 to $6 
Other Ingersolls $2 to $10 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 
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“Tt’s a miracle,” said Vail, “that poor old 
Clive could have come through this as he 
has. Wounded, then falling out of a window, 
then—whatever may have happened to him 
when he met Oz, and getting well in spite of 
it. By the way, sir, has he asked to see any 
of us?” 

Dr. Lawton was stalking majestically 
doorward. Now on the threshold he paused. 
His jarred temper rejoiced 
at the chance to pic k out 
any victim at all to make 
uncomfortable. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
returned, “he has. He 
asked for Doris here not 
less than eight times while 
I was up there.” 

The girl flushed hotly. 
Vail went slightly pale. 
Then he followed the doc- 
tor hastily from the room 
on pretence of seeing the 
visitor to the front door. 

Doris and Miss Gregg 
looked silently at each 
other. 

“Youth is stranger than 
fiction,” said the old lady VE Pyles~- 
cryptically. 

Doris, scarlet and uncomfortable, made 
no reply. And presently Thaxton Vail came 
back into the room. ‘“ Doris,” he said very 
bravely indeed, “Dr. Lawton says it won’t 
do Clive any harm at all to see you after he 
has slept off the quarter grain of morphia the 
doctor gave him. He says it may do him a 
lot of good. I'll tell the nurse to let you 
know when he wakes.” 


HEN, not trusting himself to say more 

lest he lose the pleasant smile he main- 
tained with such sore-hearted difficulty, he 
went quickly out again, hurrying upstairs on 
his errand to the nurse. His soul was heavy 
within him. Before the war, he knew, Clive 
Creede had been his dangerous rival for 
Doris’ favor. And now—now that the real 
Clive was back, surrounded by the glamour 
of mystery and of unmerited misfortune, the 
real Clive whose first question had been for 
Doris—Thaxton Vail’s air castles and the 
golden dreams that peopled them seemed 
tottering to a crash. 

Two hours later, as he sat alone in his 
study, laboriously trying to occupy himself 
in the monthly expense accounts, he heard 
the nurse go to Doris’ room. He heard—and 
thrilled to—the girl’s light footfall as she 
followed the white-zgowned guardian to the 
sick room. He heard the door close behind 
her. 

Then, being very young and very egre 
giously in love, Thaxton buried his face in his 
hands above the littered desk—and prayed. 

It was nearly half an hour before he heard 
the door reopen and Doris leave. Her step 
was slower now. In spite of Vail’s momen 
tary hope she did not pause when she 
reached the top of the stairs, but kept 
straight on to her own room, entering it and 
shutting the door softly behind her. 

That night the nurse reported to Thaxton 
that the invalid seemed filty per cent better 
and that he had actually been hungry for his 
supper. Wherefore—as though one house- 
hold could hold only a certain amount of 
hunger—Thaxton Vail failed to summon up 
the remotest semblance of appetite for his 
own well-served dinner. But he talked very 
much and very gayly at times throughout the 
meal, and he even forced himself to meet 
Doris’ gaze in exaggeratedly fraternal fash 
ion and to laugh a great deal more than Miss 
Gregg’s acid witticisms demanded. 

Next morning Dr. Lawton declared Clive 
vastly improved. The following morning he 
pronounced him to be firmly set on the road 
to quick recovery. On the third day he ven 
tured to let the convalescent tell his whole 
story, and Clive was none the worse for the 
ordeal of its telling. 

HE doctcr, going downstairs again, found 

awaiting him two members of the same 
trio who had listened to his earlier recital. 
Doris had driven in to Aura for the mail and 
had not yet returned. Thus only her aunt 
and Thaxton greeted the doctor on his de- 
scent from the sick room. 


















He told his story well and with due dra 
matic emphasis, seldom repeating himself 
more than twice in recounting any of its 
details. Stripped of these repetitions and of 
a few moral and philosophical side lights of 
his own, the doctor’s narrative may be 
summed up thus: 

Having safely disposed of his twin in the 
California sanitarium, Osmun Creede re 
turned to Aura. There he 
resolved to begin life 
afresh. He had several 
good reasons for doing this 
No one knew better than 
he that he had made him- 
self the most unpopular 
man in the neighborhood, 
and, like most unpopular 
men, his greatest secret 
yearning was for popular- 
ity. In the guise of his 
popular brother this 
seemed not only pos- 
sible but easy of ac- 
complishment. 
He was also 
doggedly and 
hopelessly in 
love with Doris 
Lane. He knew she did not care for him; that 
she could never care for him. She had told him 
so both times he had proposed to her. But he 
had a strong belief that his brother Clive had 
been on the point of winning her when the war 
had separated them. He was certain that in 
the guise of Clive he could continue the 
wooing and bring it to a victorious end. 

But his foremost reason for the masquer 
ade was that he had lost in speculation all 
his own share of the five hundred thousand 
dollars left by their father to the twins, and 
that he had managed secretly to misappro- 
priate no less than fifty thousand dollars of 
his brother’s share. It was this shortage 
that decided him to go back to Aura as 
both brothers instead of following his first 
impulse and going as Clive alone. 


\ ERE it known that Osmun had van- 

ished, were it believed that Osmun had 
died, then the trust company which was his 
executor would seek to wind up his estate. 
In which case not only his own insolvency but 
his theft of the fifty thousand dollars must 
come to light. He trusted to time and oppor- 
tunity to make good this shortage and to 
cover its tracks so completely that they could 
not be discovered by officious executors or 
administrators. A few coups in the stock 
market would do the trick. 

But until such time he must continue to 
stay alive asOsmun. After that, it would be 
time enough to “kill” Osmun in some plau 
sible way and to reign alone as Clive 

Thus it was that after his return he strove 
in every way to enhance his Clive popularity 
at the expense of his Osmun self, and in a 
measure he succeeded. 

But, almost at once, he struck a snag 

That snag was his inability to counterfeit 
Clive’s glowingly magnetic personality. He 
could impersonate his brother in a way to 
baffle conscious detection. Yet, while out 
wardly he was Clive, he could not ape success- 
fully Clive’s lovable personality. Most of 
all, Osmun could see this was true with Doris 
Lane. He felt he had lost ground with her, 
and that he was continuing to lose it. She 
still received him on the old friendly footing, 
but she showed no sign of love for him. 


ONCEITED as to his own powers, Os- 

mun would not admit that the fault was 
with his impersonation. He attributed it 
wholly to the fact that Thaxton Vail had 
come back from France some months earlier 
than himself and had thus cut out Clive 
Hence Osmun set his agile wits to work to get 
Vail out of his path. With Thaxton gone or 
discredited, he believed his own path to Doris 
would be clear. He believed it absolutely, 
and he laid his plans accordingly. 

He had always hated Vail. This new 
complication fanned his hate to something 
approaching mania. Sore pressed for ready 
casWi or collateral to cover his stock margins 
and pestered to red rage by Thaxton’s favor 


(Continued on Page 223) 





























In the best sense, there is no bath- 
room but the TiLep bathroom. 





Because of utility and lasting at- 
tractiveness, Tiles are accepted as 
the proper thing. 

The Tiled 


cleanliness. 


bathroom. LOoKs its 
No upkeep—no out- 
lay for refinishing or resurfacing. 
First cost is the last. Countless 
cleanings do not damage. 

Tiles afford unlimited freedom of 
design, patterns, color combina- 
tion. Each installation as distinc- 
tive as desired. 

Consult your architect and dealer 


about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 


305 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


The 











PROTECTOR 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints 
hides irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe 
no larger size required. Over one-half million in use 
Ask your shoe dealer or druggist. Write today f 

special free trial offer. No pay if norelief. Stat 


of shoes and if for right or left foot 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bidg., Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis 


Automatic Rapid Electric R : 
SS 


COOKE 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantag« 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove 


New Invention 4 sa 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices. 
WM.CAMPBELL CO. Dept.13 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 















Crystal Fruit Carver 


Anyone who has used other kinds of knives for cutting fruit will wel 
come this clean, transparent, stainless cutter The blade is pure 
glass, ground to a fine cutting edge. It leaves no dark streaks on the 
fruit. The handle is beautifully decorated. An attrac 
tive household utility Nicely boxed, with greeting 
card, it makes a most attractive remembrance. $1 post 
paid. Ask for No. 4469. This is just one of hundreds of 
unique and attractive articles illustrated in our yearly 
gift book, sent free on request. 


Pohlson Gift Shops Dept. 84, 





Pawtucket, R. I. 








MRS. E. S. CHILCOTT MADE $50.51 
IN A SINGLE WEEK 


You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress materials, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. Expe 
rience desirable but not necessary. Write to-day for 
free booklet. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., Dept. 96, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Beauty— 


Beauty is what first takes the eye when 
you see an Olympia Comfortable. But 
exquisite as are the designs and colors 
of these comforts, and rich as are their 
coverings, it is the part you don’t see 
which is most important. 


Every Olympia Comfortable—cotton, 
wool or down—is guaranteed to contain 
only clean, new filling. Too many com- 
forts are filled with used material not 
wholly sanitary. 





Every Olympia Wool Comfortable is 
“ all~vool, not part cotton. You can’t be 
sure of this in every so-called wool quilt. 


s With all this, Olympia prices are right 
and suit every purse. 


Ask for Olympia Comforts by name and 
look for Olympia label. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, write for illustrated catalogue 
and send us his name. 


R. BLANKENBURG Co. 
OLYMPIA MILLS 
Philadelphia 
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Every Betty Wales Garment 
is unconditionally guaranteed. 


October, 1923 
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| ara as important as the undeniable visual charm of Betty Wales Coats is 
the certainty that they are the embodiment of authentic style. 


The fall models now being displayed by your Betty Wales dealer are notable 
examples of the art that has made Betty Wales the favorite of American women 
and girls. See them at your earliest opportunity. 


(Betty Wales Dressmakero- 


Dept. 105 Betty Wales Building New York City 
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in Doris’ eyes, the chance of making public 
the “hotel clause” in Osmun Vail’s will had 
struck him merely as a minor way to annoy 
his enemy. 

Then, learning by chance that Doris and 
her aunt were to take advantage of the clause 
by going to Vailholme, he arranged adroitly 
to be one of the house party in the guise of 
Clive. 

At once events played into his hands. 

On inspiration he robbed the various 
rooms on that first evening while in his réle 
of invalid he was believed to be dressing 
be latedly after his hours of rest. Purpos« ly 
he had avoided molesting any of Vail’s be 
longings so that the crime might more easily 
be fixed upon the host. Creede had outlined 
a score of ways whereby this might be done. 

There was also another motive for the rob- 
bery: Its plunder would be of decided help 
in easing his own cash shortage. He would 
have only to wait a little while and then 
pawn or sell discreetly the really valuable 
jewelry. 


HE theft had been achieved without 

rousing a shadow of doubt as to his own 
honesty. As Clive, under pretense of friend- 
ship, he sought to direct suspicion to Vail. 
As Osmun he openly voiced that suspicion. 
It was well done. 

He had counted on making Doris turn in 
horror from Thaxton as a sneak thief. But 
he found to his dismay that his ruse had pre 
cisely the opposite effect on her. Desperate, 
wild with baffled wrath, he resolved on 
sweeping Vail forcibly and permanently 
from his path. 

The idea came to him when he saw, ly- 
ing on the living-room table, the big knife 
which, as Clive, he had given Vail. As al- 
ways, Creede carried in his hip pocket a 
heavy-caliber revolver. But pistols are noisy 
Knives are not. Pocketing the knife as 
Thaxton carried his limp-armed body past 
the table on the way to his room, he had 
made ready to use it in a way that could not 
attract suspicion to himself 

It had been easy for him as his fingers 
brushed the table in passing to pick up the 
knife, even easier than it had been for him to 
palm the Argyle watch a little earlier, and 
then to pretend to pull it from Vail’s pocket 
in the presence of 
the chief 

As he was the first ae 
to go to bed he had } 
no means whatever 
of knowing that the 
man moving noisily 
about in Vail’s ad 
joining room as he 
undressed was not 


Thaxton 


REEDI waited 

until the hous« 
was still. Then, si 
lently, he crept out 
into the hallwayand 
tried Vail’s door. It 
was unlocked. Bare- 
foot, he crept to the 
bed, guided only by 
the dim reflection 
of the setting moon 
on the gray wall op- 
posite. By this faint 
light he made out 
the form of a man 
lying asleep on his 
left side. 

Osmun struck 
with force and sci- 
entific skill. The sleeper started up with a 
gurgling cry. Creede in panic stilled the cry 
with a blow from the carafe at his hand. But 
as he smote, the elusive moonlight showed 
him the victim’s face, and he knew his crime 
had been wasted. Terrified, yet cooler than 
the average man would have been, he caught 
up a shoe that his bare foot had brushed 
Running to the window, he pressed it hard 
on the ledge, scraping off a blob of mud that 
adhered to it. Then he threw the curtain far 
to one side. Tossing the shoe back under the 
bed, he bolted for his own room 

On the way he stopped long enough to 
take the key from the lock, insert it on the 





outer side, lock the door, pocket the key and 
glide back to his adjoining room just as 
Macduff’s wild wolf howl awakened the 
house. There, shivering and cursing his own 
stupidity, he crouched for a minute before 
venturing out into the hall to join the 
aroused guests 

He had made it seem that the murderer 
had entered and gone out through the win 
dow. He felt safe enough, but sick with 
chagrin. During that eternal minute of 
waiting he, perforce, changed his whole line 
of action. He had failed to rid himself of his 
or The only move left to him was t 
strive to fix the murder on Vail. And this, 
both as Clive and as Osmun, he proceeded 
with all his might to do. 

In telling all this to Clive, when they met 
next day at Rackrent Farm, he declared 
passionately that he would have succeeded 
in sending Thaxton to prison and perhaps to 
execution but for Miss Gregg’s inspired lie 
and for the item of the shoe-print on the 
window sill. Checkmated at every turn and 
dreading to see anyone until he could re- 
arrange his shattered line of action, he went 
secretly to Rackrent Farm. He calculated 
that his fabrication about a gas explosion in 
the laboratory there would prevent acquaint- 
ances from seeking him at the farmhouse. 
In indorsement of the gas story he had 
already given his two negro farm servants a 
week’s holiday and had had them taken by 
taxi to Pittsfield. So the coast would be 
clear. 


RRIVED at the farm, he strayed into 
the laboratory. Chemistry and chemical 
experiments had ever been the chief amuse 
ment of the twins. Their laboratory was as 
finely equipped as that in many a college 
They had spent money and time and brains 
on it for years. When the laboratory had 
been moved to Rackrent Farm from Cano 
bie it had been set up in a large rear room. 

Here in leisure hours Osmun still pottered 
with his loved chemicals; and here today 
he fared to quiet his confused brain by an 
hour or two of idle research work 

Here it was that his brother Clive walked 
in on him. 

Curtly the returned twin explained his 
advent, and still more curtly he demanded 
to know the mean- 
ing of Osmun’s 
treatment of him. 

At a glance the 
horrified Osmun 
saw that this re 
turned brother was 
in no mood to b 
cajoled or lied to 


he chose the one 
possible method 
W here by he be lie V ed 
he might make his 
peace and might 
even persuade Clive 
to leave the field to 
him. Throwing him- 
self on his brother’s 
mercy, he told him 
the whole story, 
omitting nothing. 


OR once in his 

twisted career 
Osmun Creede told 
the simple truth 
Judiciously used, 
truth is a mighty 
weapon of defense, 
and the narrator had the sense to know it 
In any event he saw it was his one chance. 

But the Clive who listened with disgusted 
amaze to the recital was not the untried and 
easy-going Clive of boyhood days, the Clive 
who had allowed himself to be dominated by 
his brother’s will and who had loved Osmun. 
This was an utterly new Clive, a Clive whose 
pliant nature had been stiffened by peril 
and heroism and hardship in war and by 
hourly overseas contact with death and 
suffering. It was a Clive that had been 
betrayed by his brother while he lay sick and 
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stricken and deprived of memory. It was a 
Clive freed of Osmun’s olden iniiuence and 
rancorously resentful of his wrongs at his 
brother’s hands. 

He heard Osmun’s tale in grim silence. At 
times he winced at the tidings it gave. 
Oftener his haggard face gave no sign of 
emotion. 

Pushed over the verge of desperation, 
Osmun Creede saw he had but one fearsome 
recourse. If he would save his own 
liberty and perhaps his life as well, 
to nothing of fortune and po- 


sition, this new-returned brother 
\e 


must be made to vanish—not only 
that but to disappear forever, 
leaving no trace. 

Osmun must be allowed to con- 
tinue playing his double réle as 
before, and to follow it to the con- 
clusion he had planned. 
Anything else spelt cer- 
tain destruction. 

Clive must be disposed 
of before any chance 
neighbor could drop in 
and discover his presence. 
There was always an off 
chance of such intrusion. 


bf sarah out the 
/V heavy-caliber re- 
volver he always carried, 
Osmun Creede leveled it 
at the astonished Clive. 
“T’m sorry,” he said 
evenly. “But I’ve got to do it. 


If I could 


see any other way out I’d let you go. But 


you’ve brought it on yourself. I can hide 
you in the cellar under here till night, and 
then bury you with enough of the right chem- 
icals to make it impossible to identify you if 
ever anyone should blunder onto the grave. 
I’m sorry, Clive.” 

He spoke with no emotion at all. He felt 
no emotion. He was oddly calm in facing 
this one course open to him. 

“Tf you’re really set on murdering me, 
Oz,” Clive said, forcing his tired voice to a 
contemptuous drawl, “suppose you do the 
thing properly. For instance, why not avoid 
the electric chair by waiting till there are no 
witnesses?” 

As he spoke his eyes were fixed half 
amusedly on the laboratory window, di 
rectly behind his brother. He made a rapid 
little motion of one hand as if signaling to 
someone peering in at the window. 

It was an old trick, but it served. Most 
old tricks do. That is why they are old 
tricks and not dead-and-forgotten tricks 

Osmun spun halfway around instinctively 
to get a glimpse of the imaginary intruder 
that was spying through the window upon 
the fraternal scene 

In the same moment, with all his waning 
frail strength, Clive lurched forward and 
brought his right fist sharply down on Os 
mun’s wrist. 

rhe pistol flew from the killer’s jarred 
grasp and clattered to the floor. By the time 
it touched ground Clive had swooped upon 
it and snatched it up. 

Osmun, discovering the trick whereby he 
had been disarmed, grabbed at the fallen 
pistol at practically the same time. But he 
was a fraction of a second late. And he 
found himself blinking at the leveled black 
muzzle of his own revolver in the hand of 
the brother he had been preparing to slay. 


\SMUN recoiled in dread, springing back 
O ward against the laboratory wall, di- 
rectly beneath a shelf of retorts and carboys. 
Then his terror-haunted eyes glinted as they 
rested on his brother. 

Clive’s sudden exertion and the shock of 
excitement had been too much for his en- 
feebled condition of nerve and of body. 
Something seemed to snap in his brain, and 
the taut spring that controlled his fragile 
body seemed to snap with it. The pistol 
wabbled in his nerveless grasp. He swayed 
backward, his eyes half shut. He was on the 
brink of absolute collapse. 

Osmun Creede gathered himself for a leap 
upon the half-swooning man 

With a final vestige of perception Clive 
noted this. Summoning all he could of his 






lost strength, he sought to save his newly 
imperiled life by leveling the pistol before it 
should be too late and pulled the trigger. 
The laboratory echoed and reéchoed deaf- 
eningly to the report, and with the explosion 
sounded the multiple tinkle of falling glass. 
Clive’s bullet had less than seven yards to 
travel. Yet it had missed his brother by at 
least two feet. It had flown high above the 
crouching Osmun’s head, and had crashed 
through one of the vessels on the 
shelf. 

The receptac le, shivered by the 
heavy-caliber ball, was a huge 
Dewar bulb, silvered of surface; 
in other words, a double container 

so_,, With a vacuum between the outer 
SS and inner glass surfaces. Through 
ty both layers of thick glass the bullet 
smashed its way. The contents of 
the inner bulb were thus 
permitted to burst forth 
and to cascade down 
upon the luckless man 


a who was crouching for a 
= . leap directly below the 
shelf. 


These contents were 
liquid air. 


MONG the favorite 
recreations of the 
twins in their laboratory 
had been their constant 
experiments with liquid 
air. They had amused 
themselves by watching it boil violently at 
a temperature of a hundred and fifty degrees 
below zero, of seeing it turn milk into a 
glowingly phosphorescent mass, of making it 
change an egg into an oval of brilliant blue 
light, an elastic rubber band into a brittle 
stick and the like. Because of their constant 
experiments they always kept an unusually 
large quantity of the magic chemical in stock, 
the Dewar bulb having been made especially 
for their use at quadruple the customary 
size 

In its normal state liquid air has a mean 
temperature of three hundred degrees below 
zero, and now at this temperature it bathed 
the man on whom it avalanched. In less 
than ten seconds Osmun Creede was not 
only dead but was frozen stiff. 

His mind still confused, Clive could think 
of but one thing to do. As he had approached 
the house he had noted that the bricks of the 
walk were so hot from the unshaded glare of 
the sun that their heat had struck through 
his thin shoe soles and had all but scorched 
his feet. If Osmun could be placed out there 
in the sun there might be a chance that he 
would thaw to life. Creede was too much of 
a chemist to have imagined so idiotic a pos 

ibility in his normal mentality. But the 
shock had left his reasoning faculties momen 
tarily like those of a child 

With ever-increasing difficulty he dragged 
his brother’s thin body out of the laboratory 
and out of the house onto the stretch of 
brick-paved walk. The exertion was almost 
too much for him. It used up nearly all the 
fictitious strength bred of shock. 


HEN he heard the rattling approach of 

an automobile. In ungovernable panic 
he staggered back into the house. In a few 
minutes he had conquered the unreasoning 
fright which had made him shun meeting any 
interlopers. Staggering again to his feet, he 
made for the front door. With all that was 
left of his departing powers he managed to 
open it and to reach the threshold stone out- 
side—to confront his three old friends and 
the crazily welcoming collie. Then every- 
thing had gone black. 

“Well,” said Lawton, reaching for his 
rusty black hat and his rustier black bag, 
“I’ve wasted too much time already, gab- 
bling here. Good-by. Clive will be all right 
now. He has had the absolute rest he needed. 
He’lt be as good as new in another week or 
so. It’s lucky all this has happened before 
Oz had a chance to squander more than 
about fifty thousand dollars of the lad’s 
fortune. He’ll have enough left to live on in 
comfort—to marry on too.” 


(Continued on Page 225) 
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Off plodded the old gentleman, leaving 
Thaxton Vail scowling unhappily after him. 
‘To marry on,” muttered Vail under his 
breath, not knowing he spoke aloud. 

“Yes,” chimed in Miss Gregg brightly; 
“enough to marry on—almost enough to be 
engaged on. He’s a lucky man.” 


“He is,” agreed Vail dully; “and a mighty 
white man too, one of the ve ry best.” 
“Yes,” assented Miss Gregg with fervor, 


on her victim, 
Doris thinks so too.” 


smiling maliciously 
the very best. 


“one of 


“‘IT know she does,” sighed Vail. He got 
up abruptly to leave the room 

But Miss Gregg would not have it so 
‘Thax she said, ~ you remember that 
would-be smart thing Willis Chase said the 


evening of the burglary—that when a police 
man blows out his brains and survives they 
make him a detective? Well, here’s some 
thing a hundred times truer: When Provi- 
dence wishes to extract a man’s few brains 
more or less painlessly, it makes him fall in 
love. That is not an epigram. It is better. 
It’s a truth. Thax, do you realize you’ve 
been making my little girl very unhappy 
indeed?” 

“1?” blithered Vail. “Making Doris un- 
happy? Why, Miss Gregg, I 





H, DON’T apologize. She enjoys it. 

A girl in love without being divinely 
unhappy would feel she was defrauded of 
heaven’ s best gift. Doris —— 

“But I don’t understand,” 
miserable Vail. ‘‘How on 
made Ks 

“Principally by being mooncalfishly and 
objectionably in love with her,” said Miss 
Gregg, “and not taking the trouble to tell 
her so.” 

“But how can I? 


protested the 
earth have | 





In the first place Clive 


loves her He’s never loved anyone else 
Neither have I, for that matter. I got int 
the habit when I was a boy, and I can’t 


He’s lying sick and helpless here 
roof. It wouldn’t be playing the 


break it. 
under my 
game to 

“Love than a trail 
Gregg. “If yo 
therefore a 


S ho more a game 
wreck is,”’ scoffed Miss 
weren't a lover, and 
you'd know that.” 

“ Besides,” he blurted despairingly, “‘ what 


moro! 





would be the use? She loves him I car 
tell she does. Why, you just said yourself 
she 
“T said she agrees with you in thinki 
he is one of the very best,” corrected Miss 
Gregg impatiently And it’s true But 
when you get to my age you'll know no 
woman ever loved a man because he was 
good or even because he was best She 
yve hin r his taste in ties, or becaus¢ 
i yr prett 1 act is Lt 
ecaus voice has thr ttle orga 
or sine nay 1 lor ¢ 
iso at all But i take n 
nly respect him for it. And if I were a mar 
love I'd hate to ive my sweet irt 
respect me 
bY ire was not listenin Instead he was 
' staring moodily out of the window 


rurning in at the gates and progressing put 
ringly up the drive was an electric runabout 
Doris Lane was its sole occupant. At sight 
of her now, as always of late, Thaxton was 
aware of a queer little pain at his heart 

“Thax,” said Miss Gregg, bringing 
torture to an abrupt end, “last evening 
Clive Creede asked Doris to marry him.” 

Vail did not answer. But between him and 
the swiftly advancing runabout sprang 
annoying mist 

Miss Gregg surveyed his averted face as 
best she might 

Then her tight old lips softened. ‘ Doris 
was very nice to him of course,” she added. 
“But she told him she couldn’t marry him 
She said she was in love with someone 
that she had always been in love with this 
stupid someone else. Better go and help her 
out of the car, Thax.” 

But with a tempestuous rush and with the 
glow of all the summer winds in his face 
Thaxton Vail already had gone. 

‘At last!” sighed Miss Gregg to the world 
at large. “At last he’s outlived his useless- 
ness.”” 
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“That was some breakfast!” 


‘NRISP, hot waffles that mouth, 

plenty of syrup and butter—a breakfast like that 

starts a man cheerfully on his day’s work! And how he 
appreciates it! 

Waffles rightly baked are nourishing and wholesome 
food for grown-ups and children alike. No wonder waffles 
have become a frequent dish in many homes—they’re good 
in such a variety of ways. For breakfast, lunch or dinner; 
served with meat, especially chicken; or as a dessert. 
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But perfect waffles depend on the iron—be sure yours 
is a Griswold. You will find it so easy to turn out golden- 
brown, tender waffles that you will give your family this 
treat as often as they clamor for it. 

Griswold Waffle Irons, in both the regular standard 
pattern and the Heart-Star design, may be had in cast iron 
or aluminum—at all the better stores. Can be used on 
any kind of stove. Send for booklet with waffle recipes. 
THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. B-2, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 
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Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo 
Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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/ Mustard 


Please ! 


A request generally made by the 
connoisseur of good foods. 

COLMAN’S Double Superfine 
MUSTARD is often spoken of as 
English mustard and English mustard 
is conceded to be the best in the 
world —Colman’s has been in use 
for over 100 years. 

The man who travels knows that it 
improves the flavor of foods and 
that it sharpens the appetite and aids 
digestion—that is why English mus- 
tard is always asked for. 


The Mustard Pot should be on every 
table—at every meal—in every home. 





Write for our new mustard recipe book 
—sent free on request. 


J. & 7 COLMAN (U.S. A.) Ltd. 
Dept. M-15, 90 W. Broadway, New York 
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ASY, fascinating 
indoor spare-time 
work coloring and 
selling our 1923 Line of Christmas Cards 
and Folders. Line absolutely exclusive. Con- 


sists of large numbers of handsome designs & 
beautiful sentiments— made especially for hand coloring. 
Sell almost on sight! Make $50 to $80 a Month 
20,000 customers started without exp.; many now 
making even morethan $80a mo.during spare time 
o Experience Necessary. Complete easy instruc 
tion makes it possible for everyone to color suc- 
cessfully. Write NOW for free illus. catalog 
*“ Pleasant Pages.” Contains reproductions of 
161 new Christmas Cards & Folders and full in- 
structions how to color, how to sell. Or send $1 
for Trial Box containing assortment sample 
cards, instruction book, brush and colors 
Sells for $3 to $4 when c — j 


Little Art 














The simplest way to end a corn 
is Blue-jay. Stops the pain in 
stantly Then the corn loosens 
and comes out. Made in cleat 
liquid and in thin plasters. The 
action is the same. 


At your druggist’s 





luejay 











Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most 
day schools. Write 
Calvert School, 21 Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 





He wriggled away from her mentally, and 
the farther he wriggled the more clearly he 
saw her defending a fort no one desired to 
defend except herself, championing a fan 
tastic cause that no one except herself be 
lieved ever ought to have been created. 
Even to his young, rather hard eyes, her 
position was not without a wistful beauty. 

“Oh! Pat, why did he come and break 
things up?” 

The boy had turned stony; his face was a 
little sullen; he had retreated behind some 
thing that was quite new 

“Did you know that he has decided that 
Judy is to be a hospital nurse, a children’s 
nurse?” 

He did know, but when she mentioned it 
like that he felt a little better. 

“When you’ve all gone I shall keep this 
place on alone,” she said. “I shall offer Papa 
Pip and Mr. Cole and Miss Proctor my hos- 
pitality till—till it gives out. He cannot 
force them to go to his wretched institutions 
if I offer them a home here. They are free 
to stay.” 


\ ITH sudden compunction he said: 

“Look here, Fannie. It’s been no end 
of fun here, and we shall always remember 
it; but things can’t go on. I mean that’s 
common sense.” 

“Half the brutal, unthinking things in the 
world are done under the banner of common 
sense.” 

They looked at each other. 

She made a funny little gesture. “All 
right, old boy,” she said with a queer little 
smile, ‘All right.” 

It was shortly after this that Torkil had 
his talk with Bobbie Buttons. 

“Look here,’ said Bobbie Buttons. 
‘Frankly, need you—need you be so harsh?” 
Tremendously quiet behind his pipe smoke, 
tremendously grave this Bobbie Buttons; 
and Torkil Reid, facing him, equally quiet, 
equally grave behind his cigar smoke. “It 
seems inhuman to turn all these poor old 
devils out.” 

The light fading and in the drawing-room 
above Miss Proctor playing soft, kind, gentle 
music. 

“T can’t afford 
that’s the truth.” 

Startled silence and the delicate thread of 
the music weaving itself palely between 
them, mending rifts as 
it went, obliterating 
stains, making the 
friendship whole as it 
was before; and the 
pleasant consciousness 
of itsbeingmade whole 


to keep them, Bobbie; 


ARTON and I 

went into their 
affairs last week. We 
were waiting for cer- 
tain papers from Su- 
matra, of all places. It 
appears Mr. O’Rane 
invested money there 
and left the titles and 
things in the hands of 
a Dutch notary. The 
result was a shock to 
us both. They have 
exactly three hundred 
pounds a year among 
the lot of them.”’ 

“What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“You have so often 
accused me of being a 
man of one idea, Bob- 
bie, that you should 
know. I am going to 
carry out my original intention with 
to the O’Ranes. 


regard 
Kane will go abroad with 
Professor Fellowes and his wife and daughter 


for a year; Judy will go to a school at East- 
bourne until she is old enough for the Great 
Ormond Street Hospital; Pat yill go to 
Lancing.” 

“And Fannie?” 

I don’t know.” 

“Of course,’’ said Bobbie Buttons, “ 
made me feel an infernal fool.”’ 

‘She shall have three hundred. Put the 
rest down to my terrible mania for organization. 


you've 
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The Ftouse of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 37) 





It’s a form of self-indulgence, 
pointed out.” 

“Why not tell Fannie?” 

“She wouldn’t let me do anything, and I 
couldn’t do anything on the three hundred 
pounds. She can’t dislike me more cordially 
than she does, and it’s easier all round if she 
doesn’t know, much easier; easier for the 
others too. Gratitude to someone you can’t 
stand is really an unbearable thing to carry 
round.” 

“Does your mother know of the financial 
responsibilities you contemplate?” 

“T shall have to tell her.”’ 

“And Marjorie?” 

“Marjorie regards the O’Ranes as deni 
zens of another world, and takes a natural- 
ist’s intelligent and surprised interest in 
them.” 

“Look here, Torkil, if no one knows the 
truth, no one can thank you.” 

“T don’t want expensive thanks; they 
would cost the O’Ranes dear; more than the 
courtesy is worth. At the end of a year Kane 
will be married to you; at the end of three 
years Judy will be started in a career of her 
own, and I shall be free to concentrate my 
entire financial resources on Pat. What 
would an entirely unsophisticated girl of 
Judy’s age and an equally untrained boy of 
twelve achieve on three hundred a year? 
Very much better let charity surge in unper 
ceived on a wave of particularly virile hate.” 

together 


VII 
ef YOU could gather them 
quietly,”’ said Torkil, “‘and just make it 
a simple explanation of facts. It isn’t essen 
tial to alarm them one moment before it is 
necessary.” 

“You prefer to hit unexpectedly?” 

“Tt is your own method of expressing it, 
Miss O’Rane.”’ 

It is doubtful which of them dreaded the 
ordeal more; but she was high-keyed to it 
overwrought by four weeks’ constant play of 
her vivid imagination on her yet vivider sym- 
pathies. She saw him as a Herod; that was 
the stark truth; and the protective, maternal 
instinct in her that life had forced and vivified 
at the expense of other instincts was outraged. 
He was quiet with a sort of transparent glaze 
of indifference. It was that apparent indif 
ference which goaded her. It seemed: mon- 
strous to all her outraged sensibilities. 

They stood together 
in the drawing-room, 
that long room. that 
ran the length of the 
whole house with the 
window that framed 
Papa Pip’s garden and 
the window that looked 
out on the square 

It had been a brassy 
unwinking August day 
and now the sky wa 
finely drawn like thin 
dove-gray silk ove 
tarnished gold 
Thunder came and 
went like the breathing 
of a wheezy giant. 
The London sparrows 
skimmed low in the 
heavy atmosphere like 
little top-heavy toy 
aéroplanes against a 
faded background. 


as you've often 


Hi. WOULD have 
given anything for 

a less atmospheric 
evening; there was un- 
rest and promise of 
storm in the very air. 

“Look here,’’ he said impulsively, “need 
you? Let me see this thing through. It’ll 
hurt. I promise to be gentle. This operation 
has got to be. You can’t do any good by 
being present. You will only infinitely dis- 
tress yourself.” 

“You are sending Pat to school against his 
will. You are sending Judy to school against 
her will. You are separating Kane from 
Bobbie against her will,’’ she challenged pas 
sionately. ‘But this thing you shan’t do. 


(Continued on Page 227 

















Women ought to Know 


that harsh 
stimulants harm the hair! 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 
—a pure petroleum prod- 
uct—acts safely and health- 
fully on the scalp, promoting 
the growth of lustrous, 


healthy hair. 


(Directions come with every bottle.) 


and men too, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFP. 


HAIR TONIC 


This Black 
Bird, filled with 
crayons of all 
colors, will de 
light any boy or 
girl. He is called 
Jim Crow and is 
dearly beloved by all 
children. Made of wood 
and very substantial. A 
most acceptable birthday or 
holiday gift. 85c. postpaid 
Ask for No 
4670. This is 
just one of hur 
dreds of gift sug 










































Crayons 
of all 
colors 


gestions shown in our Year Bool There ar 
things for old and young and for every gift oc« 
S101 It is free—write for it 


Pohlson Gift Shops Dept.62, Pawtucket, R. I 
SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Glass Service 
Tray—Large Drawer— 
Double Handles—Deep 
Undershelves—Silent 
Rubber Tired Wheels. A 


















» p mr si 1a ne 
Combination Products Ce. 
504Q Cunard Bldg. Chicago, lll. 








It Saves Steps | 








Representativein Each County 


To earn $100.00 or more weekly, handling high- 
class Christmas specialty, that is in universal de- 
mand among business, professional and society 
people, on a very liberal cash commission basis. 
You can secure territory by applying immediately. 


PROCESS ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St. Chicago, Ill. 














= HOT IRON HOLDER 
Of Cretonne 
To Ladies’ Home Journal 
Readers 
SEND FOR IT 
Look for the Dean Label 
DEAN’S LOCKSTITCHED APRONS 
45 E. 17th St., N. ¥. C. 




















Our ad is small. Our discount is big. Write for 
illustration and discount list. We buy from trar 
pers, manufacture and sell direct to you. The fur 
one of the best, the saving is considerable. Wr 
HERMAN REEL CO., 2¢@ Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ 4 2 ” 
Home-Making, as a Profession 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, DI. 
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EASY 


to apply Butcher's. Easy to : 
keep your Floors, Furniture, Xe 
Woodwork, and Linoleums 
ever fresh and attractive. Easy 
to enjoy life in a home whose : 
refinement is enhanced by f 
“the lasting polish with the es 
velvet glow.” Easy to test— 
if not at your dealer's, send 25 
cents for generous sample can. 


























Easy to Learn 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent fre« 
ipon request) with each new Saxophone, the scale can be 
astered in an hour; in a few weeks your child can b« 
laying popular music on a 


BUESCHER.. Saxophone 


r community orchestras, for church and school musical 
ffairs, for social and home entertainment the Saxophone 
e most popular instrument and one t most beaut 
A Saxophone player is por ~4~ ar socially and 
ys many opportunities to earn mont Practice is 
sure, because one learns so quick! Free trial anc 
payments 


always 


FRE —a book that tells the story of the Saxophor 
and which instrument to use for var 1 ! 
es. Write for a copy Mention any other instrument 
which you may be interested 98 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
5898 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


ata saving of Ye \ 


"Write today for Saving oO! rug Z 
describing the OLSON patented 
process by which we reclaim 
the materials in 


Your OLD RUGS 


Carpets and Clothing 

» First, we wash, picker, 

w card, comb and bleach 

- your material, and then 

w/ spin, dye, and weave it into 

y lovely, new, seamless, reversi- 

” ble rugs any color you want, 

any size—firmly woven rugs that rival the 

high-grade Wiltons and Axminsters, and will 

stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 

million homes. FREE TRIAL—Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. We pay you for your material if not satisfied. 
Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 

Full of suggestions. 

FREE BOOK? =: Supply is limited. 

express, freight 

or parcel post from all on P*hon't delay! You 
Ol. still order at the lowest prices in years. 

\ Olson RugCo., Dept. H-43 , 36 Laflin St., Chicago 


( Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
.. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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The others are helpless, but the old people 
have got me.” 

She was quivering with anger, but he could 
only feel pity—utter, helpless pity and vague 
dismay. ‘Look here,” he said desperately, 
“I beg you—it isn’t any good tilting at 
windmills. All this fuss isn’t only cruelty to 
yourself, it’s cruelty to them, momentarily 
deferring the inevitable. It’s like making 
people sorry that they’ve got to die or des- 
perate because winter is coming; it’s all un 
availing sorrow and anguish. If you had 
enough money to keep these three old people 
until they died, I would say ‘God speed’; 
I would take off my hat to you; I would pay 
you court as a ridiculous and valiant idealist. 
But you aren’t; you are a self-deceiver; you 
don’t lack a certain flamboyant, shortsighted 
courage, but you lack the great essential, the 
courage to square up to hard facts.” 

She was white-lipped. “Is the lecture 
over?” 

He bowed. 

“They are in the dining room,” she said. 
“And I have given instructions for us not to 
be disturbed.” 


E PUT out his hand detainingly. His 

eyes searched her face. ‘‘ Miss O’Rane, 
I stayed my hand the promised month. 
Won’t you relinquish the unconscious cruelty 
of your philanthropy?” 

“T will not,” she said. 

The dining room was full of that pale, 
copper-colored storm light. Against it the 
trees in the square were etched in softest 
gray stillness. It seemed to him some of that 
same anticipatory soft gray stillness ani 
mated the three old people. Were they, too, 
aware of storms ahead? They gave him gen 
tle smiles, and each smile wrung his heart 
a little. 

“‘Dears,”’ said Fannie, “ Mr. 
wants to speak to you all.” 

“Mr. de Bouton, dearie,”’ said 
Proctor 

“No,” said Torkil. “My name is Reid.”’ 

No dismay in the old patient eyes; only 
surprise, flickering quickly like a little brittle 
fire and dying out. The crash of traffic in the 
busy roads set about the dreaming square, 
like tumbrels; the sulphurous yellow deep 
ening. 

“Before he died,” said Torkil Reid slowly, 
“Mr. O’Rane nominated me guardian and 
trustee to his three children who were yet 
minors, Kane, Judy and Pat.” 

He paused. The friendliness of their quiet 
eyes was unbearable; it hurt. Miss Proctor 
had started her crochet: 


Torkil Reid 


Miss 


HEARD something about this : 

from the lawyer,” he said, “a garbled 
account. I wanted to judge for myself. | 
wanted to be, if you will forgive the phrase, a 
free, unbiased observer. I wanted to get to 
the core of it. I knew I should be received as 
an enemy and suffer an enemy’s strict limita 
tions for acquiring knowledge. I conceived 
the not very original or brilliant idea of 
changing places with my friend, Robert 
de Bouton. Miss O’Rane knew almost at 
once, and of course Bobbie told Kane. It was 
at her suggestion that I preserved the decep 
tion fora month. She wanted me to soak my 
self in the atmosphere of this place, to lend 
myself to it before I judged.” He looked at 
them directly. He looked at Fannie, sitting 
with her tired eyes closed. “I found it un 
believably beautiful, a fairy tale come true.” 

“Yes,” said Papa Pip gently, “yes, my 
dear.” 

“T am going to tell you right away,” he 
said, “it can’t go on. I have been into Mr 
O’Rane’s financial affairs with the lawyer 
closely. This is the position: It is your tem 
porary security and the well-being of the 
young O’Ranes. There isn’t enough money 
for both. There is only enough money left to 
carry on this place with stringent economies 
for a year or two or to educate and keep the 
young O’Ranes until they are able to battle 
with life. Certain obvious expectations of 
Mr. O’Rane’s have proved groundless. Until 
Mr. Barton and I got all his affairs, which 
were scattered, into our hands, we never 
realized, what I am quite sure he himself 


(Continued on Page 228) 
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The Bride Herself 
Would Choose It 


Also the anniversary bride, for 
the beauty, style correctness 
and utility of a WHITING 
& DAVIS Mesh Bag charms 
every feminine taste and age. 
"Tis the gift distinguished 
among customary bridal offer- 
ings. 


Here eation in 
WHITING & DAVIS 
Mesh Bags—a new wide 
Renaissance Filigree design, 
fashioned from silken mesh 
with delicate bracelet chain. 
A shimmering piece of nuptial 
splendor! Avoid the common- 
place with this exquisite gift. 
At your leading jeweler’s or 
jewelry department. Equally 

appropriate for birthdays. 

















is the latest 





















Wuitine & Davis Company 


Norfolk County Massachusetts 


Whiting $ Davis 
Mesh Ba lgs 


In the Better Grades. Made of the Famous Whiting Soldered Mesh 


Plainville 








All the magic of Hallowe’en 
is in the Bogie 
















Book! 





ALLOWE’EN—a night to con- 


Write for the Dennison Bogie Book 





jure with—so full it is of legend 
and romance. Young and old re- 
member it. A night when revelry is 
abroad! 

The colorful charm of Dennison 
products gives new life to every 
party—and the lure of Hallowe’en 
has been simply and practically told 
in the popular Bogie Book—which 
is the need of every party-giver. 

Discover in this book novel ways 
of decorating and making spooky 
costumes of crepe paper; discover the 
appropriate and stunning cut-outs, 
invitations, light shades, party caps 
and table “fixings” that Dennison 
makes for you; discover again tried 
and true games for Hallowe’en. 





are helping with one, you will need this 
book. 
might enjoy the old-time flavor of this 
magic party-night, 
get ideas galore 
Stores or send ten cents today toDept. AA10, 
Dennison Mfg. Co., 
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If you are giving a Hallowe'en party or 









It was written that more people 


and from it you will 
At Stationers’ and Dept 


Framingham, Mass 


DENNISON MBG. CO. 
Dept. AA10, Framingham, Mass. 


ease find enclosed my ten cents for a copy 


Name 


Address 





















































F. B. A. House N 


This is one of the fifty attractive and distinctive houses shown in “‘The Home of Beauty”’ 


Homes of Beauty and Durability 


IME enhances the charm of the Face Brick house as age en- 

riches the beauty of its color tones. The passing years exact 
little toll, for the Face Brick house is truly the permanent, econom- 
ical house. It lasts for generations; its repair and upkeep charges 
are negligible; it requires painting only around doors and win- 
dows; it saves insurance costs; and lowers fuel bills. Every home- 
builder will be interested in the facts about the Face Brick house, 
as told in“The Story of Brick.” For your copy, address American 
Face Brick Association, 1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Designed by Christian F. Rosberg 


A 








Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, and kindred subjects. Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
Sent free. ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 

Face BrickBungalowandSmallHousePlans” terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
embraces 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows from 350 designs submitted a 8 nation-wide 
and small houses. These houses are distinc- Atchitectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. 


tive in design, economical to build, and conve- 
nient in floor plan. “Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans”’ is issued in four booklets, 
showing 3 to 4room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The en- 
tire set for one dollar; any one of the books, 


25 cents. We can supply complete working draw- 
ings at nominal prices. 
“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 


“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 
twenty attractive original fireplace designs, for | 
which complete plans may be purchased for one r 

| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


dollar, and twenty-five pictures of fireplaces de- 
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on fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 
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signed by well-known architects. Also an article 
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YORKSHIRE PUDDING 


Delicious with Roast Meats 





Try this 
Recipe 


Sift together 1!4 cups of flour and 
a scant teaspoonful of salt; mix in 
thoroughly two teaspoonfuls Bell’s 
Poultry Seasoning; add 1% cups 
of milk, gradually, so as to make a 
smooth batter, then add 3 eggs, 
beaten until thick and light; turn 
into a hot dripping pan, the inside 
of which has been brushed over with the 
roast-meat dripping; when well risen in the 
pan baste with the hot roast-meat dripping. 
Bake about thirty minutes. Cut into squares 
and serve around roast beef, pork or lamb. 


BELL’S 
SEASONING 


the original and one popular seasoning for 
poultry, meats, fish, game, croquettes, etc. 
Makes delicious sausage. Bell’s is a blend of 
sweet herbs and pure spices. 


Ask your grocer for BELL’S 
SEASONING. If he cannot 
supply you send 10c. for trial 
package and illustrated Cook 
Book. 


4 


Illustrated Cook Book by celebrated 
FREE Chefs and Cooking School teachers 


WM. G. BELL CO., 187 State St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
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| Papa Pip. 


(Continued from Page 227 


never suspected, that he had been living on 
capital for years. That capital is irreclaim 
able. I feel that it is up to us to provide a 
future for his children with what is left.”’ 

He had gripped the arms of his chair so 
tight that when he laid his hands on his lap 
again they seemed oddly like swollen wooden 
toys. 

Miss Proctor said very gently, with a 
brave little smile that never slipped nailed to 
her face: “‘Of course! The 
idea! As if old people counted 
when it came to the young. I 
mean, as if they did. I can 
take a little room somewhere 
and give music lessons. It isn’t 
as if I were even a spinster 
really; I’ve enjoyed my bit of 
mothering. It would be odd if 
I couldn’t sacrifice for the chil- 
dren. The old don’t count when 
it comes to the young.” 


‘, F COURSE they don’t,” 

said Mr. Cole quietly. 
“Youth is the only thing that 
counts. I know lots of doc- 
tors and I write very neatly. 
I shall be able to pick my way 
splendidly. ’Tisn’t many men 
can say they owe the beginning 
of their business career to the 
highest blood pressure in Lon- 
don.”’ He laughed. ‘‘There’s 
my poetry too.”’ He turned to 
Papa Pip and Miss Proctor. 
“Perhaps we can find three 
rooms together and a boarding 
house; we’ve grown to tolerate each other’s 
little weaknesses, and it’s little weaknesses 
that matter at our age. Why, it’ll be quite 
fun—pioneering. I’ve often thought I could 
write those little leaders. Iam very glad you 
told us, dear boy, so frankly. None of us 
would have had anything else. It is an honor, 
a very great honor, to be able to sacrifice 
anything — He stopped. 

Papa Pip said: ‘‘ And there’s gardening for 
me—just someone to help a bit with the 
rough work, and I can grow anything any 
where. And I shan’t be far away; near 
enough to come and give the garden here a 
bit of ado. Why, it’ll give me a new interest 
in life; it will really. I was getting set above 
myself, it was so easy.” 

Fannie sprang to her feet. “‘Oh, my dears,”’ 
she cried passionately, “‘oh, my dear dears, 
what rubbish you’re all talking. What am I 
going to do without you all, with Pat and 
Kane and Judy taken from me? Stay with 
me, and we’ll share; perhaps it won’t be so 
much we'll have, but we'll be together 
Her face was working, the running 
down her cheeks. 

“If daddy were here, oh, if daddy wer 
here! I offer you his home, the home he gave 
you—your home.”’ 


tears 


N ISS PROCTOR crossed the room to her 
‘i and took her hand. “My dear little 
girl,’ she said quietly, “it isn’t as if we 
weren’t three able-bodied people, well able to 
look after ourselves and each other. Why, 
you foolish child, it’s never too late to start 
again. I believe we’re all looking forward to 
it. It’s a chance to prove that our dreams 
aren’t really broken. Who knows that I 
shan’t earn enough money to have my audi- 
tion after all? My dear, this isn’t the spirit in 
which to take it. There’s Pat and Judy with 
all their life before them.” 

Little Mr. Cole said: ‘‘We have got to 
stand down, dear child. Don’t deny us the 
pleasure of making it a magnificent beau 
geste. For myself I have been a lazy fellow, 
flitting from poem to poem and from day to 


day. This has awakened me. Together we 
three old friends will achieve much. You 
shall be proud of us.” 

She quieted them. She stood, hands 


clasped before her. “For me, this is the end 
of things. I can’t see ahead at all. Early next 
week Pat goes to school, and Judy. I shall be 
alone. I beg of you to stay with me until I 
have readjusted myself to the emptiness of 
life and the changed conditions. I ask it as 
an act of friendliness.” 


“You make it hard for us, dear,” said 


The House of Broken Dreams 
























“We could stay just a fortnight while 
we are looking about,” said Miss Proctor 
slowly. 

“Just a fortnight,” echoed Mr. Cole. He 
patted her cheek and left them alone. 
Miss Proctor bent and kissed her. 
sure,”’ she said slowly, “‘ 

is-a hidden blessing.”’ 

Her voice faltered a little. “‘We have rested 
a long time, and we were not born to rest.”’ 

She went very quickly out 
of the room, holding her small 
figure tremendously and ridic- 
ulously erect. 

Papa Pip went to the win- 
dow and leaned far out and 
picked two little rosebuds, one 
red, one white. He took 
Fannie’s fingers and fastened 
them round them. He looked 
into her eyes, smiled radiantly, 
and hurried quickly and word- 
lessly away. 

Torkil Reid looked at her. 
The flowers drooped in her 
fingers. Her queer gray 
eyes were dark with trag- 
edy, as if she saw her 
world disintegrating be- 
fore her eyes. 

“T’m sorry,” 
he said. “You 
won’t believe 
I’m sorry.” 

She became 
suddenly aware 
of pallor and 
tiredness and 
kindness. He was shorn of his armor. He 
was human, her immediate need for kindness 
made her afraid of it. 

“T hope you are satisfied,” she said, just 
like a child. 

“You do yourself an injustice as well as 
myself,” he said. 

When she looked for the rosebuds Papa Pip 
had given her she could find only one. The 
other had gone. VU 


ANNIE O’RANE woke suddenly out of 

a dreamless sleep and saw her young 
brother, Pat, standing there. The moonlight 
striped him like a zebra. His hair was rum- 
pled like rough fur. 

“Look here, Fannie,”’ he said, “I couldn’t 
sleep.” 

She held out her hand. 
ered him warmly 
get used to it, boy 

“TI know,” he said; 

She frowned a little 


“Tam 
I am quite sure this 


Her voice moth- 
“You'll like it when you 

All boys do.”’ 

“that’s the trouble.” 

Her black-and-silver 
surroundings seemed unfamiliar, and Pat, 
standing there, seemed unfamiliar in his old, 
little-boy dressing gown, like a long smoking 
jacket. She sought her bearings distrust- 
fully. 

“ Reid’s a jolly good fellow,”’ 

“Need we discuss him?” 

““That’s why I came,” said Pat. “I hate 
hiding behind another fellow’s trousers. I 
want to go to school. I’ve always wanted to 
go to school.” 

She sat bolt upright. Landmarks leaped 
at her—the dressing table, the wardrobe. She 
was mistress of her world again. ‘‘ Now look 
here, Pat,” she said. ‘“‘What are you trying 
to tell me?” 


said Pat. 


‘‘CTMPLY this,” said Pat, “that Reid isn’t 

driving Judy and me to school against 
our will, and we’re not a couple of poor little 
martyrs. We've always been simply crazy to 
go. We've always wanted to be like other 
people, and Judy’s always been simply mad 
to nurse kids. You’ve been taking it out of 
Reid for sending us, and all the time he’s do- 
ing for us just what we’ve never had the 
pluck to do for ourselves. We're no end 
grateful to him, and I can’t bear to see you 
treating him like mud. It’s jolly unfair to 
treat Reid as an oppressor when he’s a—a 
liberator.” 

Papa Pip, Mr. Cole and Miss Proctor were 
hunting for rooms. It hurt her unbearably. 
Like Judy and Pat, they, too, were keen to 
pass out, it seemed; to be quit of her love 
and care and the sanctuary that had been 


(Continued on Page 237) 
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Munsingwear Cover you with Satisfaction 


UNSING 


for Men, Women and Children 


Munsingwear is made in a great variety of styles 
and fabrics. It may be had in form fitting knit- 
ted garments, in loose fitting woven garments. 


The knitted garments are offered in light, medi- 
um and heavy weight fabrics of fine cotton, 
cotton and wool mixed, silk and wool mixed, 
and all wool. They may be had in all the want- 
ed styles in union suits for men, women and 
children, also in vests, drawers and bloomers 
for women and girls, and in bands, wrappers and 
binders for infants. 


The woven garments may be had in white and 
pastel shades in voiles, mulls, crepes and tub 
silks in dainty feminine suits for women and in 
a great variety of attractive light weight fabrics 
in athletic styles for men. 


Because of the fine quality of fabric and work- 
manship, knit or woven into all Munsingwear 
garments, and because of the unusual value and 
service that Munsingwear garments give the 
wearer, it has been possible to establish agencies 
with one or more of the leading merchants in 
practically every town of importance in the Uni- 
ted States. It will pay you to locate the Mun- 
singwear dealer in your community and let him 
outfit all the members of your family in Mun- 
singwear. There is a right Munsingwear size 
and style for everybody. 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BRIGHTON - CARL 
Nleepingwear 











Health Hint: 

The Primer of Hygiene 
which your child studies 
teaches the elementary 
lesson of the need of fresh 
air. Open your bedroom 
windows wide! Build up 
at night, in pure, fresh air, 
the living tissues destroye d 
during the day’s confine- 
ment in stuffy houses, 
offices and schools! 
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Warm Nightwear—Made 
to Please Fastidious Folk! 


“Sleep in fresh air and rise with a song!” 
With bedroom properly ventilated, Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear will keep 
you luxuriously warm and _ comfortable 
through the coldest night. 

Made of soft, downy flannelettes and kin- 
dred materials for warmth—cut generously 
full for comfort—this nightwear has, at the 
same time, a daintiness that is most unusual. 


It gets entirely away from the old style, ugly, 


ill-fitting sleeping garments that one still 


sees only too often. 





Write for 
“The Nightie Book” 
It’s FREE 





You’ve probably never seen, in flannel- 
ettes, such delicate colorings as these new 
pastel shades, such attractive patterns! 
You’ve probably never thought _ night- 
wear could be so well tailored ) pretty, 
so beautifully finished 

For real, through-and-through com- 
fort in good- looking nightwear for every 
member of the family, ask at your favorite 
Glover’s Brighton- Carlsbad 
XY ou’ll find it very economical 


store for 
Sleepingwear. 
in service, too! 





you prefer, 
supplied 


If vou don’t find just the style 


rite us. We'll see that you're 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 48, Dubuque, Iowa 





Our infants’ gown with draw- 
string bottom and sleeves keeps 
baby perfectly protected, 85c 
to $1. Famous Brighton-Carie 
bad sleepers, sizes 1 to 14, $1.25 
to $2.50. 





Gowns in yoke, draped 
from-shoulder, slipover, middy 

in fact, every style one could 
want. Sizes for women, 34 to 
50, $2 to $3.50. Misses’ and 
children's sizes too, 85c to $2. 
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The Ftouse of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 228) 


made for them. She tried so hard, so desper- 
ately hard to be glad they took it like that. 
She upbraided herself passionately for self 
love and vanity; but the sting remained 

They talked to Torkil eagerly; she knew 
that. His frankness made a bond between 
them. They respected it and him. He had 
called something into being with each one of 
them that they had secretly felt the lack of, 
and they gave him secret thanks. 

They no longer needed her, that was the 
whole thing. Their roads stretched away 
from her, and they padded softly and cau 
tiously down them lest she should hear their 
preparations for departure or know that they 
were going. She did not actually hear them 
departing, but she knew she was alone. She 
realized that clearly. 

Then one evening when Torkil came in, 
they told him they had found rooms. There 
was the first fire of the year burning in the 
drawing-room, and they were gathered round 
it, Miss Proctor, Papa Pip and little Mr. 
Cole. 

The fire made red flickerings in their faces. 
They looked like a group of anxious, friendly 
little gnomes. 

“That’s splendid !”’ he congratulated them. 
“Avaunt! The future!’’ He paused, aware 
of lack of response. “Is anything wrong?” 

Papa Pip shook his funny pink head with 
its absurd fringe of curly silver hair. ‘*Tom 
Ripon has come back.” 

“Who is he?” 

“A communist,” said Papa Pip, and shut 
his mouth like a trap. 


° N R O’RANE took him in when he came 
out of prison after the war,” said Miss 
Proctor slowly. “It was the only thing I think 
he ever did that wasn’t quite wise. He used to 
preach in Hyde Park, and they found a lot of 
pamphlets in his room trying to make the 
munition makers go on strike. He was quite 
notorious—a Bolshevik and a conscientious 
objector, you know. I never thought it was 
quite wise to let him come here. He was 
very, very ill. Miss Fannie nursed him.” 

‘“‘He’s a human explosive,” said little Mr. 
Cole. “1 mistrust him profoundly.” 

“A nasty young man,” said Papa Pip. 

“T suppose he was in love with Miss 
Fannie?” said Torkil quietly. He had a sud 
den vision of Fannie when one was ill—kind 
eyes, little hands patting and smoothing, and 
her voice, clear and kind and mothering; 
Fannie reading aloud with the sunlight on 
her hair; Fannie arranging flowers—the kind, 
gracious offices of the sick room 

“He took advantage of her 

ympathy,” said Miss Proctor 
He was mad about 
er,”’ said little Mr. Cole 


( manly 


‘i IRKIL’S ordered 
thoughts broke up 
in disordered confusion 
When he had entered 
the room they had been 
in their usual quiet, neat 
sequence, quite ready to 
use and put back; now 
they tumbled pell-mell, 
red-hot, pointed, hope 
less. 

He lost himself hope- 
lessly among them, that 
quiet, cool, administra 
tive self that had always 
had the useful quality of 
standing apart. He was 
hideously frightened; he 
was angry; he was filled 
with blind, unreasoning, 
impotent hate. 

“He'll have to clear out,” said Torkil Reid. 
““One can’t have that sort of swine knocking 
about.” 

Papa Pip put his hand ‘on his arm. His 
old blue eyes were reading Torkil; it was 
there for the world to read, ineffaceable. 
“Quietly does it, son,” he said. “Fannie’s 
not a girl to be driven, and this Ripon fellow’s 
not a fool. He’s got a way with him.” 

“He’s changed since he was here last,” 
said Miss Proctor. 

“Some fool old lady left him all her money,” 
said little Mr. Cole. “He’s rich; he’s re 
spectable; he’s trying to reconcile his old 








theories with his new possessions and finds it 
a hard job. He’s come back to Fannie to 
help him. He’s clever enough to claim only 
service. She never could deny that. It’s the 
great heart of her. Before, there was his 
health to mend; now, there’s his conscience 
He’s got his right of entry, as he had before; 
he’s in trouble.” 

“The police hate him,” said little Papa 
Pip. “When he came out of prison, it got out 
that he’d found sanctuary here, and there 
was a hostile demonstration outside. The 
police had to disperse them; but they didn’t 
hurry. He was frightened.” 

“It was a horrid time,” said little Mr. Cole 


» E’S a snob really,” said the little poet 
unexpectedly. “‘He’s one of those that 
revile the things they secretly long to possess.” 

“He sounds an unpleasant fellow.” 

“A dangerous fellow,” said Papa Pip. 

“T’ll have to clear him out.” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” said the little poet. 
“Tt’ll give him fighting ground. He wants 
that. Don’t give it to him. He’s a megalo- 
maniac.” 

““\ mego-what?”’ said Miss Proctor. 

“T mean,” said the little poet quietly, “that 
he must express himself in terms of violence, 
because it’s the only means open to him. He 
hasn’t culture or money or position or caste. 
He’s ego-centric—all things revolve round 
himself. He lives in the limelight. He must 
express himself violently to feel that he even 
exists.” 

“A dangerous customer,” said Papa Pip. 

“We'll send him off somehow,” Torkil said. 

Miss Proctor shook her head. ‘“ You won't 
if he means to stay, Mr. Reid.” 

“He'll soon grasp the fact,”’ Mr. Cole said, 
“that you and Fannie don’t see alike, and 
he'll work onit. It’s just the sort of situation 
he’d revel in. Don’t give him the satisfaction 
I don’t suppose he’d ever met a decent 
girl like Fannie on terms of intimacy be- 
fore he came here. It appealed to the snob 
in him. He used to talk to her. He’s got a 
history like a realist’s novel, a struggle up 
from the slums. He’s made her cry—stories 
of the kids, you know. He wants Fannie.” 

“He wants her?”’ repeated Torkil. 

They looked at him. 

“Why, my dear, of course,” said Miss 
Proctor gently; ‘‘ that’s what he’s come back 


for.” 
or 1X 


HE two sisters saw each other like shad 

ows in the limpid increep of the evening 
light; like clear soft water it brushed be 
tween them, separating them. Fannie let 
down her wiry, stivery, copper-colored hair 


and began to brush it 


with slow swishing 
sounds. 

‘I feel we're not part 
ing right,” said Kane 
“T feel it, and I can’t 
express It 

‘“‘It’s because we 


oughtn’t to be parting,” 
said Fannie. ‘And you 
oughtn’t to be parting 
you and Bobbie.” 

‘I don’t know,’’ 
Kane objected. 

“You don’t know! 
What do you mean? 
You love Bobbie?” 

“That’s it,” agreed 
Kane thoughtfully. 
‘* There’s a sort of joy in 
proving what you know, 
just to yourself; there’s 
a joy in it.” She sat for- 
ward on a little chair 
and gripped her hands. “Oh, Fannie, I want 
to talk to you,” she said eagerly. 

“T’m listening,” said Fannie. 

“You see ——”’ began Kane; and sud- 
denly she broke off. ‘Oh, Fannie, if you 
were only in love, too, it would be so easy, 
so much easier.” ; 

Fannie almost caught her breath; here 
was another one scurrying away, crying that 
there was nothing to catch hold of, when the 
whole of her was passionately outstretched 
to them, quivering for mental contact. She 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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To keep your skin 
beautiful, you must 
keep it clean. 









(Qmerge from the Dusty Oummer 3 
cwith a Ofresh. Glear Skin 


to the depths of your skin and removes 
all trace of dust and grime. It lubricates 
a skin dried by summer sun and wind, 
and is ideal for massage. 


Come out of the summer with its 
rides and picnics, its golf and 
travels—all dusty sports — into 
the crisp, blue days of October 


Care for your skin each day with Daggett 
with a fresh, clear skin! 


& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and 
You were wise if you cleansed your face YOu can be sure of its beauty this fall. 
each evening and after every dusty out- 
| ing with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
| Cold Cream. 
| 





On sale at all drug stores and toilet 
goods counters. In tubes, 10c, 25c and 
Forthis cream penetrates 50c. In jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


DAINTY LITTLE SAMPLE TUBE, MAILED FREE to any one desiring to get 


acquainted with this, The “Perfect” skin cleanser and complexion beautifier. 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2017, D. & R. Building, New York 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” " 
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Stories 
That Only a Grandmother Could 


Y, how did Grandma know so many! What ad- 
ventures she had had! What fun it must have 
| been to be alive when Grandma was a girl! Once 


Tell 


Grandma had whistled right out in church—once been 
chased by wolves—once worn a yellow gown to a 
wedding ! 

She tells each story in a chapter of ‘‘bedtime’’ | ROOKS FOR CHILDREN] 
length in Early Candlelight Stories, by Stella C. GUIDE, FOR SEARCH 
Shetter. This RAND M°NALLY book is sure to charm | te CONSTTY alle 
youngsters from eight to twelve, it is so simply and y ual 
sweetly written and so beautifully illustrated. 

Other delightful RAND M¢CNALLY books for chil- 
| dren from eight to twelve are: Japanese Fairy Tales, 
| Flower Fairies, Little Bear’s Play Time and True 
Each is published to delight the heart 

You will approve of each in subject, 
BOOK-STORES everywhere 









Bear Stories. 
of childhood. 
| handling and make-up. 


carry RAND MENALLY books for children. [= o* ot o* 
_ AR . 7 so 16 
SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for |? ® - 
Children and Guide for Selection. It contains more Y of a < (o 
than 150 titles of books for any age and temperament. FY aa 
. . 


RAND M¢&NALLY & COMPANY _~ cot gtr OF ot ot 
Publishers of Child Life A is 
CHICAGO gr aro, Wot 
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On Bloomér 
a. with a, Seamless (rotch 


Gives you that comfort you have long sought 


fA 


O discriminating women and misses the 
Stride-Away brings a supreme comfort never 
before attained in any bloomer. 


You can stretch, twist or bend, do anything 
and it simply cannot bind in any place. Nor 
will it rip—it’s guaranteed. And the waist line will 
always stay in position. 





Ask your store to show you these popular priced 

Stride-Aways in Trico Soie, closely knitted silks, 

or cotton fabrics in the many beautiful colors. 
THE L. N. GROSS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Sales Rooms: 253 Fifth Ave. 
Established 1898 


. 
PATENTED 


BLOOMERS 


iain’ 


Remember the name, Stride- 
Away, for this bloomer is pat- 


} 
/ y ented and cannot be copied, so 


A 
We 


\ only in the Stride-Away will 
1 


) you find all the features you 


\ so greatly cherish 
Te. 
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Cooks the 
Whole Meal 
— On One 
» Burner 


‘THINK of preparing a whole 

meal—over one low flame 
on the top of your stove. 
You can do it with the new 


that wonderful new aluminum kitchen utensil that is already amazing 
thousands of America’s good housekeepers by its revelations in cookery. 


Cooks Foods in Their Own Juices 


The Waterless Cooker introduces a The West Bend Waterless Cooker is 
new and extremely desirable method an economic need in every kitchen. It 
of cooking meats and vegetables with- pays for itself over and over again 
out the use of water. Roasts meats, in fuel and food economies, to say noth- 
cooks vegetables and fruits in their ing of the more healthfully prepared foods 
own juices, without danger of burning or Six sizes, 4-qt. to 16-qt.; $4.00 and up. Sold 
scorching. Needs no watching. Cooks the with or without rack, inset and tray. These 
tough and cheaper cuts of meat to a tender accessories form a new improvement and are 
ness that is almost unbelievable. All the reasonably priced. All West Bend Alumifium 
original nutriment and flavor are retained, Ware is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

and food experts say that the cheaper cuts 
have the most nutriment. 


There is a West Bend utensil for every 
kitchen need. 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, we will. Write as. The valu- 
able recipe book, ‘“‘Better Cooking’’ sent gratis upon request. 


West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, Wis. 
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The House ~ 
of Broken ‘Dreams. 
(Continued from Page 231) 


had a moment of nervous panic; she must 
catch this little sister quickly, quickly before 
she followed Judy and Pat and the pensioners 
into the unknowable. ‘ You’re being sent 
away from Bobbie tomorrow for a whole 
year,” she said incredulously. “You won't 
see him fora year. You can’t be glad, Kane.” 

“Tt hurts like murder,” hesitated Kane; 
“but underneath there’s something—some- 
thing that isn’t sorry. I’ve been so close to 
Bobbie ever since I’ve known him that I 
haven’t had time to be with myself and see 
how I am taking it all.” 

“But when you love a person you want to 
be with them always.” 

“Oh, no!” said Kane. “Oh, no!” 

“Then I don’t understand,” said Fannie. 

The silence between them grew like a 
barrier being slowly built up by malicious 
hands. 

“Tlove Bobbie.” Kane was quiet. “Ishall 
always love him. That’s knowledge, not just 
belief; but I want to be set on my feet and 
find him and myself. I want to think quietly; 
you don’t think when you’re in love. I’ve 
talked it out with Bobbie. He thinks Torkil 
is right to insist on separation. We have the 
inner vision, but Torkil has the clear, ordi- 
nary outside vision of us, and we shall come 
back to that. Love is made up of two things; 
the things that you yourself know and the 
things that other people see. When you’ve 
been together long enough to get used to it, 
you begin to be conscious of the outside vision 
and the things that other people see. You 
must have seen them yourself first, and you 
must get away from the person you love to 
do that.” 

“So you want to get away from Bobbie?” 


““T WANT to get by myself and see Bobbie. 

Bobbie’s going to work like a slave while 
I’m away, and I am going to try and develop, 
broaden out—acquire a jumping-off ground 
for life.” 

“Your life here hasn’t provided one?” 

“Qh, no, Fannie! How could it? It’s been 
beautiful and picturesque and fantastic 
and—and sweet.” 

There it was again—that air of gentle, lov- 
ing, tolerant indulgence towards a fairy tale. 
It hurt—hurt unbearably. 

She began to plait her hair for want of 
something to do 

“So I’m glad I’m going,” said Kane with 
a half sigh. She rose, then sat down again 
“Fannie, when I’m gone you’re not going to 
let Tom Ripon stay on. He isn’t ill now and 
he isn’t even poor, and he’s a rather horrid 
creature. He was always rather horrid in 
his fiery days, but now he’s been damped 
down by money he’s horrider. Torkil Reid 
loathes him.’ 

“T’m afraid I don’t find thet sufficient 
reason for turning him out.”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t take that attitude 

“What attitude?” 

“That attitude towards Torkil Reid.” 

In the almost-darkness Kane could hear 
Fannie slipping out of her clothes, slipping 
into her dressing gown. Her voice, seeming 
to flower stiffly upwards as she hunted for 
her bedroom slippers, was cold and tranquil: 
“You have all enthusiastically accepted the 
lives and careers Torkil Reid has planned 
for you. I have not. You have gone your 
ways without consulting me in the least. 
Please leave me alone in mine. I don’t 
understand any of you.” 

“But you must know Torkil’s crazy about 
you. You must know he’s in love with you.” 


Be nen was a new emotion in the room. 
Kane could sense it. She knew in the si- 
lence that it was there, and she had brought 
it there, and they were no longer alone. It 
bumbled there between them, a weighty, 
homeless thing that had just been born of 
her impulsive words. 

“And, Fannie, you'll send that horrid man 
away?” 

“He’s not horrid, Kane, only dreadfully 
unhappy, and he’s going soon. He can’t 
reconcile six thousand pounds a year with 
his conscience, and he hasn’t the courage to 
give it up. He’s made a virtue and a career 
of poverty and down-troddenness, and now 
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and A Sculptress Joined 


The New 


Aurora 


The lines, proportions 
and coloring of most 
of the lamps you see in 
these days of commer 
cialism are the work of 
designing departments 
of large factories. They 
are the fruits of a deep 
knowledge of what 
makes a “‘popular seller” 
in the stores. 

But this exquisite little 
lamp—‘‘New Aurora” 
as it has been named 
by an artist because of 
the purity of its Greek 
lines—was designed by 
the united 
talents of an 
architect and 
interior dec- 
Orator, a 
painter and a fa- 


who were working 

not to make a “big seller"’ 
for the stores, but solely 
to design a lamp of truly 
artistic proportions, with 
real grace, symmetry and 
beauty yet of great prac- 
ticability. 


New Aurora 
mous sculptress, $3.95 


in Designing this Lamp 


The price of this ar 
tistic gem is $3.95 
THINK OF IT! In th 
few shops where lamp 
of this character can be 
found its equal would 
cost from $15 to $20 
Only the Decorative Arts 
League could offer such 
a price and such a lamp 
The “ New Aurora” is 16 
inches high, base and cap 
cast in solid Medallium, 
shaft of seamless brass, 
finished to harmonize 
with any color scheme 
in Antique Gold Bronze 
with adjust- 
able parch- 
ment shade in 
tones of gold 
and rich brown 
over ivory, inside 
of shade old rose to 
give mellow light 
Equipped for electricity 
cord, socket, etc., every- 
thing but bulb. Send no 
money, simply sign and 
mail coupon to Decorative 


Arts League (Cooperative) 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NOTE: For the convenience of our members, we have 
established a gallery, Room 602, at 505 Fifth Avenue, 
where this lampand various otherart objectsare on view 





DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE (Cooperative) 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me at the League members’ special price a “* New 
Aurora" lamp and I will pay postman $3.95, plus the post 


age when delivered 


to refund my money. 


Name 


Street No. 





(Shipping only 5 Ibs.) If not satis 
-factory | can return Lamp within five days and you are 
L.H 
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Correct Appearance 
Plus Comfort 


The DeLeon adjustable bandeau makes any hat 
fit any head. Holds the hat at the most becomin 


angle—snugly and comfortably 


style of headdress 


regardless of 


Can be inserted in any size 


hat in a few seconds by merely a push on the prongs. 
If your milliner or dealer cannot supply you, send 
us 25c with dealer's name and we will send one 


promptly postpaid 
35c in Canada 


State color, black or white 


DeLEON BANDEAU COMPANY 


2119 Locust St., 


Dealers: See 


St. Louis, Mo. 


your jobber. I/ 
he cannot supply you, write 
us giving jobber's name. 














EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 


Prepare at home by our 


training course. Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks 
Increases efficiency and earn- 
ings of practical nurses. 
Twenty years of success; 
12,000 graduates. Two months 


trial. 


Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


315 Main Street 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Direct from 
tea garden 
to teapot 


LIPTONS 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE 
IN THE WORLD | 























10 () FOR YOUR 
SPARE TIME! 


Sell us your spare time. You 
should easily make each hour 
bring you an extra dollar. 


Scores of spare-time represent- 
atives of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Postand The Country Gentleman 
will earn more than $100.00 
this month. Why not you too? 
It costs you but a 2c stamp to 
learn all about a very special 
cash offer which we have for 
you right now. Experience 1s 
unnecessary. Profits begin at 
once. Just clip off the coupon 
and mail it today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
430 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen Tell me all about your spare-time 
oney-making plan. I'm interested 








AGENTS WANTED "™\;,°— 
Make Your Christmas Money 


exclusive line engraved Xmas Cards. Very best 
sign, quality and price. Big commission. No money 
eded. Write for free samples and particulars at once. 

No answers considered later than November 20th. 

KNIGHT & CO., Box 280, Riverton, N. J. 


PLEASANT WORK—GOOD PAY 
Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., make good money 
Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today 
FITZCHARLES DRY aoe COMPANY, 
645 Fitzcharles Bidg. RENTON, N. J. 


9 SHORT-STORY WRITING 
> 


1 











A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
k THE — COR. rman SCHOOL 
scnwein Dept. 66 pringfield, Mass. 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
ice Bradley, famous expert, will teach you at home just 
« to make home-cooking, cake-making, candy-making 
big profits, How to cater, run profitable TEA ROC MS, 
feterias, ete. Write for free booklet, “Cooking for 


rot.” American School of Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 
EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 


not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service write 
us for latest samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved Visit- 
ig Cards $2.25. Royal EngravingCo., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


09-113 New York City 
\. 45th St Hotel St. James Times Square 
Much favored by women traveling without escort 
Rates and Booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
in. 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 
; 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 

















FRANK CG, CLARK, Times Building, New York 


The Ftouse 
of Broken ‘Dreams 
(Continued from Page 232) 


he’s been robbed of it. I’m sorry for him. He 
really suffers, Kane. He doesn’t know what 
to do.”’ 

“T’ll bet he doesn’t give up the six thou 
sand pounds. Do you know what he’s be- 
come, Fannie—a creepy, crawly, toadying 
little snob.” 

“T know he’s terribly mixed in his feelings 
We have long, long talks. He can’t com 
promise; that’s his trouble. I wish you’d 
try and think kindly of him, Kane; he really 
suffers 


fp was autumn outside and rain, and 
inside the wet stuffiness that is broken up 
with cold, miserable drafts. The house was 
tremendously quiet. It held that odd quiet 
perpetually now, as if someone had just 
gone who would be missed tomorrow. 

They had all departed to see Kane off, ex- 
cept Fannie. She had been firm, composed, 
smiling. ‘‘Good-by, honey, and God bless 
you, and have a lovely time’; an inten- 
tional, determined glossing over of the real 
significance of the break, its finality. 

The natural hush became unnatural, mak 
ing her restless, as if with the consciousness 
of something repressed. She was glad to 
see Tom Ripon, glad of the smell of his ex 
pensive cigar. 

“ Beastly day,” he said. 

He was long and lean, with eyes like 
burnt holes in a blanket. He spoke with a 
restless hunger. In some queer way he sug- 
gested a man who continually stretches out 
and is continually thwarted. “ Kane gone?”’ 
he said. 

“Ven.” 

*There’s something of the stoic about 
you,” he submitted. 

“You know”—the confidence was sud 
denly squeezed out of her for no reason at 
all; she watched it with a queer outraged 
feeling, as if he had robbed her of it—“ things 
aren’t the same with Kane and Judy and all 
of them; we don’t understand each other 
any more.” 

He rose and drummed his fingers on the 
glass with his back to her. “That’s it,” he 
said. “‘You go on or they go on; nothing 
lasts, nothing. That’s what gets you, the 
ghastly impermanency of human relation 
ship—the going on. We call it by great, 
echoing, heart-warming names—this age-old 
pathetic effort to cling on—‘ marriage,’ ‘the 
blood tie,’ ‘friendship’; it is the unquench 
able desire to feel real, static for a moment.” 

“I'd rather you didn’t,” she pleaded. 

“Not this morning when one is r% ath I 

“One always is,” he said ‘But one 
doesn’t always realize it, Fannie 


ie silence and slanting rain and the 

faint-colored glitter oi her little orna 
ments, her little orange bowls and purpk 
vases, and that queer feeling of being some 
how caged beside his cage; and his hungry 
rather pathetic outreaching to her! “ They'll 
never come back,”’ she said 

“No one ever does.”’ He was somber 
“Tt’s only just got you—this consciousness 
of eternal loneliness; but I was born with it 
and born with the eternal, haunting desire 
to break it too.” 

“But one day you'll marry.” 

He looked at her with his sudden, attrac 
tive smile; he was an oddly narrow, pointed 
fellow, the jaw, the straight nose, the tips of 
his ears. “‘The devices and desires of our 
own hearts,’’’ he quoted suddenly. “It’s all 
in that, the unrest and misery of the world 
‘we have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts.’ Psychoanalysts 
they meddle and muck with the seedlings; 
but the root of it all is there in the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, big and ugly and imperish 
able and world-old. In my heart I know 
I could find permanence in ultrarespecta 
bility and convention, in snobbishness. All 
the violence of my socialism was merely 
thwarted greed and need of those things, in a 
sense. Yet I have seen the other side, and 
the pictures abide with me. I have warred 
with that side against the things I wanted, 
and the section of society with which | 
yearned to be incorporated—and so the war 
goes on in me. 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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A handy Recipe 
Leaflet packed 


in each carton 


as well as 


Cream Salad 


OU can make breakfast, luncheon and din- 

ner dishes more tempting when you use this 
famous, prepared mustard—the result of 87 
years’ experience in mustard-making. It’s fine, 
creamy smoothness and appealing taste help you 
make menus more varied and tasty. Use it in 
your cooking and see how it adds piquant flavor. 


Ask your grocer today. Be sure it’s French’s. 
y g j 


For four cents in stamps (to cover cost of mailing and 
postage), we will send you the French’s Mustard Recipe 
book, “Made Dishes, Salads and Savories.’’ Write 
for your copy now. 


Made only by 
The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Send 10c for 
this booklet 
of the prize- 
winning ar- 
ticles in our 
Thousand 
Dollar Sew- 
ing Contest 
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Sew it with Bar ‘ons 


ef Hod doublo— hall the trouble. 


F you want to make a dress or a pair of rompers, 

underwear, bedspreads, table covers, luncheon 
sets, window curtains or anything else that you 
might sew at home during your leisure time, be 
sure to use Bartons Double-Fold bias for binding 
and trimming. 


Bartons binds and trims in one opera- 
tion, saving time and trouble. It can be 
bought in a variety of colors and materials. 





When buying bias ask for Bartons double-fold 


BARTONS BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO., INC. 


64-66 Worth Street New York City 
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Always ask 
for Bartons 
products 


Red-E-Trim 
Red-E-Hem 
Red-E-Bind 
Red-E-Lastic 
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Send 


ReasonsWhy’’. It’ 


address 





for interesting booklet “27 


t's free. 
Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y, 


Please 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N Y. 


ASsoctarED KNIT 








UND 


For Slimmer Lines, 
For Better Fit 


One Chooses Underwear 


That’s Knit 
HERE’S 


Far more important, however, are the health 
and comfort features of KNIT underwear. 
Fashioned of soft spun threads, in Knit 
construction, the fabric is filled with minute 
air-cells that permit needed ventilation of 
the body—rapid absorption and evapora- 
tion of perspiration. Thus the body is kept 


dry and comfortable. 


KNIT underwear also tends to keep the 
ture and shields 


body at an even tempera 
it from sudden chilling. 


Your favorite dealer will show you a choice 
of KNITTED garments, sheer or heavy, in 
the style and weight best suited to the 


climate and to your occupation. 


Avoid the chill and save the pill. 





WEA 
| 
NDERWEAR 


pRWEAR ¥ MP AMERIGURERS 


c 
1923 





An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
representing 75 per cent of the output of Knit 
Underwear in the United States 


a weight, a fabric and a style of 

KNIT underwear that is suited to every 
fashionable costume, from the most formal 
evening gown to the simplest sport frock. 
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h a beautiful 
1 add to that dark 


a delightful cheer 


© can Rivt 





You can greatly enhance the at 
tractiveness of your living room 
at small cost with these 
lamps and 
ported designs shown in catalog 


artist 


shades Many im 


of the hundreds of beau- 


designs 
with sug 
color combinations 


and shade 


Parchment shades, lamps, and shields in artistic de- 
signs are very much in vogue. 
price by getting our shades flat, designed ready for color- 
Full directions for making; so simple anyone can do 
it. Hundreds of interesting designs from which tochoose. 


ing. 


If you are interested in studying color harmony, 
methods of treatment, 
send 15c for 32-page book which gives detailed instruc- 
tions for making parchment shades, and painting them 
in oils or water colors. 


usual 


Bs 
Save Half the Usual Price 


Make at Home 


iy { Beautiful Lamps and Shades 


effective 


So complete 


teacher is required. Fifteen beauti- 


fully colored illustrations of finished 
shades suggest pleasing methods of 
handling. 


China Painters! 


Everything in 
effect a great saving for you because 
we are America’s largest white china 
importers selling direct to users. Wide 
selection of artistic vase 
hand-decorated lamps. 


Send for this Free Catalog 


Over 


This free 
largest assortment of lamps, shades, shields, 
white china, and supplies in the U. 
three years we have been serving our friends 
—it will bea pleasure to us to serve you. 
for the catalog now while you're thinking’of it 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 W. Van Buren St. 


2,000 illustrations make selection easy 


white china! We 


forms for 


catalog—No. 54-L—shows the 
Ss. Forty 


Send 


One of the very pop- 
ular vase forms in the 
new colorings. See cat 
alog for wide variety 
of shapes and shades 


CHICAGO 


Save one-half the usual 


un- 
combinations, 


and simple no 
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“T ought to give this money up. Yet I 
gained the ideas that prompt this in a cause 
that I championed solely because of my con- 
scious hunger for money. I cannot give up 
a thing and then go on fighting happily 
because I haven’t got it.”’ 

“No; you can’t,” she said. 

“Funny,” he said. “All my dreams ever 
since I can remember have been of posses- 


sion—not the gold coach nor the Victoria 
Cross; possession of things men took for 
granted: visiting cards, properly engraved 


visiting cards, the sort you leave on people 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ripon,’ and then 
‘Mrs. Ripon’—you know. I’ve wanted to 
see them and have someone leaving them 
about, maids taking them on silver salvers. 
I’m always seeing it. Another thing: I 
wanted a baby in a large white baby car- 
riage, and a nurse in white piqué, an ex- 
pensive nurse from an institution. They’ve 
got up and gone away when I’ve sat down 
on the same seat in the park.” 

Mental desolation gripped Fannie. She 
felt life flatten out round her, become sud- 
denly horizonless; and their two cages were 
set alone in the flatness side by side, hers and 
Tom Ripon’s. 

He walked to the window and stood star- 
ing out at the sodden garden and said clearly 
and slowly: ‘One thinks of those poor old 
creatures this coming winter.” 

‘“‘Please!’’ she protested. “Please!” 

HE would take it like an aristocrat, the 

pictures he knew his words etched for 
her—hunger and cold for the beloved old. 

‘They’re no earthly good—those old peo- 
ple—and that fellow Reid knows it,” he 
persisted. ‘“‘They’ll go under. They’ve got 
rooms and enough money between them to 
pay the rent for a week. Did you know?” 

“No,” she said; “they didn’t tell me.” 
She was pale, bleak, withdrawn from him. 

“You ought to do something, Fannie,’’ he 
said. 

“What can I do? I have begged. 
implored them to stay. 
talked to them; I told you. Do you think 
I don’t know that it’s like sending out a 
bunch of helpless babies to fend for them 
selves? Mr. Reid has made their departure 
an-—an affair of honor, a challenge that they 
simply had to accept.” 

“Why won’t they stay?” 


I have 
I told you how he 


“Because they know I have only three 
hundred a year.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘That’s all. We've all got three hundred 


a year each and the others are using it for 
for their education.” 

“Suppose,” he said very quietly, 
could keep them all on here in peace and 
comfort: Papa Pip, Miss Proctor and little 
Mr. Cole.” 

“ Liberty is heady stuff,” she said vaguely; 
“T’ve seen that this month; that is what it 
is to them, Tom, liberty.” 

“But when they’ve had a little of it — 

“T know; but it’s too late.” 

“Suppose you were able to stand ready?” 


“you 


" \ HAT is the good of supposing, Tom? 
It only hurts. Do you think I haven’t 
supposed and supposed?” 

“Wait; I’m coming to it.’”’ He stared 
out of the window, and the wind veered sud- 
denly and blew the rain towards him. It 
became connected in his brain with the chill 
of his old outcast life, trying to touch his new 
security and promise. “If I could spend my 
money like that,’’ he said aloud, “I wouldn’t 
feel a renegade. It would end that absurd 
war between my knowledge of life and my 
dreams of it. I could reconcile my con- 
science with my possessions.” He stared 
out at the rain and the autumn, and became 
increasingly, exultantly conscious of the 
warmth, the refinement, the peaceful se- 
curity behind him. It became for him a 
warming glow to which he could turn at any 
moment. 

“You see,” he 
are at your mercy. 
both they and I.” 

She saw dimly then and grew frightened, 
like a child who wakes in the dark. 


said, “both they and I 
We crave your charity, 


(Continued on Page 235) 
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Dye Old, Faded 
Things Like New 


Waists 
Dresses 
Kimonos 


Sweaters 
Skirts 
Coats 


Draperies 
Ginghams 
Stockings 





<_Diamond Dyes 


Each 15-cent ‘Diamond 
Dyes’’ contains directions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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pac kage of 





E's 
». VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS-WHEN USED” 















EASY, SIMPLE WAY 


Learn in Spare Timeat Home 
Every woman should learn. We 
train beginners, practical nurses 
mothers and religious workers 
by our fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chic: igo sys 
tem. Endorsed by physicians 
fgg of successful gradu 
ates. Established 25 years 


$30- $35 a Week 


You can earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 
55 years send for illustrated 
catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 
Pages with FREE detail of 


Earn 


Earns $50 a Week 





seat writes M es Li eD money-back Guarantee and 
i Ca 1. “Eas | FREE NURSES EQUII 
y ea $40 a week,” w MENT 

a of aduates 

i ting work: my pay | Chicago School of Nursing 





Dept. 310 
421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 














Dainty Lavender Sachets 
FOUR IN A 
A ROW 





Just the thing to 
tuck into the 
linen drawer. 
Four of the 
daintiest lav- 
ender sachets 
filled with natural 
lavender flowers. 
These old-fash- 
ioned blossoms, 
pride of old-time 
gardens, awaken 
sweet memories. 
The fragrant little 
bags, each ribbon 
tied, make an ideal 
gift—in fact, four 
in one. Only 75 
postpaid. Ask for 
No. 520. Our Year Book, showing more than 600 other 
attractive remembrances, makes gift selecting easy. 
Write for it—it's free. 


Pohlson Gift Shops Dept. 61 







Pawtucket, R. I. 
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AskforHlorlick’s 
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Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
12” Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 
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Daily Grindin 
The House 
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. ee stand. “You're asking me to marry you, are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from 
Ji encaiiiais -* ' ms special yarn spun in our own mills from 
If oe fresh, fi t ff asking you to marry m¢ ith my J F 
every day, buy your coffee aiel> ond ‘aaa six thousand a year, we'll make a home here unbleached cotton, w ith some soft wool. 
ae | ool Jha Incorporate me in your Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in 
ARCADE “I know,” she said; “but one doesn’t in an open stitch, and also the natural 
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TS. appetizing coffee. “All my life I’ve wanted to be like you, 7S ¢ Sala SS 
Vt. Preserve your coffee’s good- Fannie. How many men can free them- only new materials washed with pure 
— ness in a Crystal Mill. It is ae es adgmeneny Moe aa : , 
an attractive wall fixture that selves from masculine convention sufficiently soap and water. Our washing process 
is ever ready to grind to the to say to their woman: Make me like your- - , 
| ago you prefer ~ eae self?” avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
ii ‘ dente » y' sas shrink but keep their original shape. 
Send for free folder, ‘Six Rules a dO} snow, she murmured. “im 
for Making Good Coffee sure I don’t know.”’ She had the feeling Body, feet and hands are covered, 
that Torkil Reid was knocking at a door, i i i - 
MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. that Torkil Reid was knocking at a door, protecting the child, even if bed cover 
, and she was keeping him out and wanting ings are thrown off 


him in. Her thoughts flew like startled 
birds, bewildering her—skimming thoughts, 
wheeling thoughts, and limping, low flying 
thoughts like wounded birds—and the in 
visible beater, Torkil Reid. She knew he was 
at the back of them all, that they flew be 
cause he beat them up. 

‘Take me,” Tom Ripon said. “I’m so 
tired of myself.’’ He knelt beside her, like a 
tired little boy who had been ill; he looked 
up at her with his odd bright eyes 





Our patented, extra-full seat pro- 
vides ample room in seat and crotch. 
Elastic outside seams, collars double thick- 
ness, strong buttonholes, facings all stayed. 
Fabric is a mottled, light-gray color that does 
not readily show soil. 
Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 
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Booth Tarkington's 


OU may have, without one cent of cost to you, any or all of these six great 
books by this favorite author, whose newest novel begins on another page of 
this issue. In the minds of many competent judges, Booth Tarkington ranks 


with the very foremost American writers. 


Twice he has been awarded the coveted 


Pulitzer prize for the best book of the year. And his clean, wholesome stories— 
never offensive to anyone, but always enthrallingly interesting—have delighted and 
entertained thousands upon thousands of enthusiastic readers. The books we 


offer are the favorites of his work 


every one a masterpiece. 


How to Claim Your Copies Without Expense 


UST tell a few of your friends and neighbors 
J why you read The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
why they, too, should be enjoying it every 
month. When you explain that 12 inspiring and 
helpful issues may now be obtained at the new 
low price of only $1.00—see the announcement 
on the Fditor’s Page—you should quickly find a 
number who will be,glad to have you forward 
their orders for them. 


Secure only one new yearly subscription from 
someone outside your family who does not live 
at your address. (For United States and Canadian 
subscription addresses collect $1.00 for each; 


The 
Magnificent 
Ambersons 


BOOTH 
TARKINGTON 


OSSET 
“Posse 


Foreign, $2.50.) Send us the order and the 
money with a request for any one of the Tarking- 
ton books described at the right. For any two 
of the six books, send just wo new subscriptions; 
for any three, ‘Aree new subscriptions; or send 
only five subscriptions for all six of the books. 


Before you mail your order be sure that you 
have included in one envelope (1) the names and 
correct addresses of the number of new yearly 
subscribers needed to entitle you to the books 
you select (renewals may not be included), (2) a 
remittance of the exact amount required and 
(3) the address, other than that of one of your 
subscribers, to which you wish us to mail the 
books. We will forward them at once, prepaying 
all carriage charges except foreign imposts. 
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HOME JOURNAL 


411 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Great Books—Cost-Free! 
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The Best Beloved 
Books of a 
Favorite Author 


THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS— 
A novel of every-day life during the big growing time 
of a typical American city. It is filled with lovable 
people whom you will want immediately to know— 
the fascinating young Lucy Morgan with her bud- 
ding new love, the more maturely sentimental 
Isabel Minafer—and many others—good, honest, 
fine people, all of them. This b00k was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize. 


PENROD—This thoroughly typical American 
youngster holds as secure a place in our literature 
and our hearts as Huckleberry Finn or Tom Sawyer. 
This book of his doings is full of those lovable, 
humorous, tragical things which are locked secrets 
to older folks unless they have the gift of under- 
standing. Booth Tarkington has. The book from 
which Wesley Barry’s Penrod was made. 


SEVENTEEN —The tragi-comic romance of love- 
lorn Willie Baxter and the shining Lola Pratt. It is 
irresistible in its humor, as it pictures for all time 
the ecstatic and despairing moments of the languid 
summer days when a youth of sentiment is seven- 
teen. Perhaps you remember the “ movie” with Fack 
Pickford and Louise Huff. 


THE TURMOIL—Bibbs Sheridan is a dreamy, 
imaginative youth, the son of the solid-souled presi 
dent of the Sheridan Trust Company, who worships 
Bigness, in its many manifestations— Big business, 
Big men, Big deals. Bibbs wants to write; but what 
he does do is enter one of his father’s factories. With 
courage—and Mary Vertees—everything comes out 





















ling in the end, 


THE GENTL EMAN FROM INDIANA— 
A strong and rea \ love and politics 1 
th Middle West y wp te tic episodes in the 


a country newspaper itor, and tender with 






uch XZ lov story. Th Boston Transcript aptly 
called it “‘the kind of a novel Abraham Lincol 
ight have written.” 


ALICE ADAMS—Here is a fascinating story of 
the brilliant achievement of Alice ida rself, a 
charming girl lacking only the “bac eve 4” that 
wealth makes possible. C apabl of romance, but 
equally capable of reality, “Alice Adams”’ presents 
a heartening portrait of young American woman 
hood. Like The Magnificent Ambersons, this book 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize. 
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The Best Place to Live 


T WOULD have been an em 

barrassing mission for almost 

anyone else, but this young in 
terviewer was impervious to all but 
her duty. She had been sent to 
inquire of the charming Miss Esmée 
Griffin why she had announced her engage 
ment to Thomas Nichols, when she might 
have done so much better And seasoned as 
she was, and zealous, the interviewer felt a 
qualm or So. 

But Miss Esmée Griffin immediately dis 
pelled her uneasiness. Not only was she 
matchlessly beautiful, an ornament of the 
stage, and a celebrated person, but she was 


thoroughly modern and sensible and wil 


inp 


subject at the slightest 
listened to the 


to talk upon any 
provocation. Smiling, she 
first discreet questions. 

“In short,” she said, “what you want 
to ask is, ‘Why Thomas?’ Everyone won- 
ders . but I'll tell you exactly why. 
You see, it was a matter of choosing among 
four quite delightful men, all dears, and it 
was so frightfully hard to decide that I had 
to concentrate for ever so long, and that gave 
me ideas that I think the readers of your 
wonderful paper would find interesting.” 

“Tdeas,” said the interviewer, “are valu- 
able, but won’t you please feature the 
Human Interest?” 

“Tt’s all intensely human,” Esmée an- 
swered her. “You see, it was this way. 
First there was Reggie. Now Reggie was 
really perfect. Tall, handsome, and a thor- 
ough aristocrat. I’ve never seen such an air, 
such manners. I’d have been proud of 
Reggie. Only, he came of a family incredibly 
old, and he couldn’t draw a breath except 
in the proper, traditional way. He was al- 
ways saying ‘It has been the custom in my 
family for three hundred years to do so and 
so,’ and that was like a constitutional amend 
ment. I was the first woman with a turned 
up nose that had ever entered his familys 
and—well—I couldn’t be. He lived in the 
past, and I couldn’t do that. And that’s 
the true reason for my refusing Sir Reginald 
Falcon. 

“And the second choice seemed to be 
Dickie Pellen. The dearest boy! His danc- 
ing was too, too exquisite, and everyone 
admired him, and he was all sorts of a 
millionaire. But—to be quite frank, Dickie 
palled. He never thought of anything but 
whatever he was doing at the moment. He 
said that was the secret of his weird skill at 
bridge and polo and billiards, but in the end 
I had to tell him that I couldn’t stand his 
sort of existence. He lived absolute ly in the 
present 

“Now Miles Browning was entirely diffe: 
ent. Quite poetic, dear Miles was, and so 
sensitive and romantic. If you could have 
heard him in the moonlight, describing what 
our future life together was to be My 
dear But he hadn’t a penny of his 
own and of course with his temperament he 
couldn’t think of trying to earn anything. He 
was the heir of a frightfully rich uncle, and 
his plans were dependent upon the—well 
in short he lived entirely in the future, 
and I couldn’t stand it.”’ 

The interviewer reflected. Reggie 
lived in the past, Dickie in the pres- 
ent, Miles in the future. “Then where 
does Thomas live?”’ 

“My dear,” replied Esmée ear | 
nestly. ‘“‘Thomas is a writer. We 
have the most wonderful times with 
the last of what is left of a check, and 
then there’s an interval of perfectly 
thrilling suspense, and then there’s 
another check, and so it goes, like one 
of those scenic railways, up and down, 
in the most breath-taking way. I shall 
be perfectly happy married to Thomas. 
He doesn’t live in the past or the pres 
ent or the future. He lives in the 
meanwhile, and I think that is the 
very best place to live,” 

ELISABETH SANXEY HOLDING. 


Adaptable | 
| 


| Te cage og se (to new office boy): 
Can you learn quickly the duties 
ol your position? 

N. O. B. (proudly): Yes, sir. I had 
five positions this month and I learned 
the duties of every one of them. 
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Earrings 


War N the cave men’s wives and daugh 
ters 


Lived beside forgotten waters, 
While their dresses were but guesses, 
From their relics it appears 
That they loved esthetic fishbones 
And the talons, teeth and wishbones 
Of the lyt xes and the minx 
And they m 1 
Oh, the dingle, dingle, dangles 
With their funny curves and angles! 
Though their locks were full of tangles, 
Yet they wore them in their ears. 


wore them in thelr 


They had civilized descendants 
Who rejoiced in richer pendants 
Which their suitors, gallant looters 
Won with scimitars and spears. 
If of copper, they were proper; 
If of coral, strictly moral; 
If of onyx, they were tonics 
And they wore them in their ears! 
Oh, the dingle, dingle, dangles 
With the jingle, jingle, jangles 
Of their gold and silver bangles! 
Still they wore them in their ears 


Yet those jewel-hung Zobaydes 
Pale before our modern ladies, 
Wife and maiden, trinket-laden 
Who pursue their glad careers 
Decked with intricate devices 
Of what colors, shapes and prices 
How they shimmer, how they glimmer 
As they wear them in their ears! 
Oh, the dingle, dingle, dangles 
With their scintillating spangles ! 
They are Fashion’s latest fangles 
And they wear them in their ears! 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Mr. Smith's Indiscretion 


“T)® HAVE some more pie, M1 
said Mrs. Jordan hospitably 

“Thank you; it’s so delicious that I can’t 
resist. But may I be so bold as to try an 
experiment with this second piece?’ 

“An experiment?” 

“Ves. If you'll allow me I'll begin on it 
elsewhere than at the point 

And recklessly Mr. Smith attacked one of 
the outer corners 

Mr. and Mrs. Jordan exchanged 


Thev had heard rumors that Mr. Socrates 


Smith,” 


glances 


Smit - rr " the onal a 

But their gue “ . 
performance wit! tter uncor ' 

“Why * he asked. “does every bot ilwa 
start in at the point 

““Tt’s—it’s sort of the natural thing to do 
replied Mr Jordan 


“I’ve never seen it eaten any other way,” 
chimed in the wife 

‘So I have observed aid Mr. Smitl 
I, too, have always eaten it that way. When 
I have sat at long tables where pie was set 
down before many people at once, I have 
watched them instinctively turn their plates 
so that the apex of the pie pointed toward 
them; and I have invariably turned min 


But when you come down t t 
should anyone do this? The center of a pit 
is the best part. Shouldn’t we begin with thi 
less luscious outer rim and progress inward, 
finishing where it tapers to its delectable 
minimum?” 

“‘I suppose there is no reason why anyone 
shouldn’t eat it that way—except habit,”’ 
granted Mr. Jordan slowly. “But to me it 
would seem as queer as—as seeing an octag 
onal pie brought to the table.” 

“Octagonal! What an idea, John!” 

“And why not octagonal ones, Mrs. Jor 
dan?” asked Socrates Smith. “Octagonal 
pies! Why ——” 

The conversation lapsed into an awkward 
silence. As a guest Mr. Smith was discon- 
certingly difficult. 

When he bade them good night his hosts 
felt relieved. 

“Peculiar sort of man,’’ commented Mrs 
Jordan. ‘Makes me uncomfortable. Let’s 
not ask him here again.” 

“I’m with you there. And I don’t believe 
I'll go in on that business proposition he was 
speaking to me about this afternoon. A fel 
low with such weird notions isn’t the sort of 
man I like to put confidence in.” 

For human beings always resent you 
questioning what they take for granted 
even in the matter of pie! 

LAWTON MACKALI 


¢ y < } } 
The Red Flash 
‘ae bridge was down. To flag the train 


The heroine raced madly back 
Along the winding railroad track 
The old, old story once again 


But how to warn it since she wore 

No petticoat of flannel red? 

Nothing, in sooth, that could be shed 
\s heroines did in days ol yore 


And yet “the flier’’ must be saved! 
She ran—but loud the fact bewailec 
That fashion had her clothes curtail 

Nothing, nothing. could be ve 

Exhausted. from the tract ‘ , 
But lool The watchful engineer 
Slows down at sight of signal clear 

He sees the red upon her lips! 








The Turtles: 


“Hey, cut out the rough stuff, you fellows! 


SHUFFLEBOARD ON THE ARK 


Teaching School by the Movies 
How to Tell the Wild ( ‘aptions 


\LGEBRA 
( —— S now “X,” a sinister, 
mysterious, unknown Quantity. 


BIOLOGY 
Eons ago when the World was Young, 
appeared a tiny Protozoan, an organism 
which had but one cell and one alone 


(;RAMMAI 


One terrible night while the elements 
clashed and the parts of speech thundered, 
the wicked old Adverb took an ax and split 
the helpless Infinitive. 

CHEMI 

QO} mighty Ocean compo 1 of littl 

drops of H2O in saline solution. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Once upon a time, boys and girls, in a land 
across the seas lived a dear old man named 
Freud. 

ECONOMICS 


Alas! The sturdy Commodity who had 
left the farm and come to the Great City te 
make good fell a victim to the seductive 
curves of Supply and Demand. 

FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


The Picture 


|” geaplegnan was so named because she 
was a good deal like a rose and even 
more like an angel. 

She was all pink and cream, all goldy and 
blue, and all sparkly and twinkly, and 
laughed like the trill of a rippling brook. 

So, you see, she was quite nice 

But, though so adorable to look at, she 
was petulant—this was because she was so 
petted. Not only at petting parties, but by 
her parents and servants and everybody. — 

Well, when it came to deciding among her 
shoals of suitors, she just couldn’t do it 
They were all such gay, handsome, happy 
young chaps, she could scarce make a choice 

“Ah, me,” she would sigh, “what a pity I 
can marry only one man—at a time!”’ 

But the matter must be settled, for she 
vanted to have an announcement party and 
i Shower of some sort 

So, after the manner of story-book girls, 
she said, ‘I will bestow my hand on the man 
who brings me a picture of a face as beautiful 
as My own 

Of course, Rosangel’s word was law; there 
was no getting away from the condition. 

Che youths set off, hot-foot, for the pk 
ture shops and art galleries. Back they 
stampeded, arms full of great and small par 


One proudly presented a copy of the Mona 
I i the most beaut painting in the 
P uid R ntull ( 

i it n \ ure m 
ire that face with mine Get out He got 
Another brought a Madonna one tine 

three-starred Baedeker one 
‘Huh!’ And Rosangel pouted pret 
tily “Call that face pretty It ha 
no pep, and it needs make-up Fade 
away 


He faded 

Well, so it went on They brought 
all the lovely faces they could find, 
by Botticelli and Howard Chandler 
Christy and everybody 

One even brought a_ beautifully 
framed water color, entitled Septem 
ber Morn 


Rosangel gave this a second glance 


her own love \ head poised on one 
side, alter the manner of an art crit) 

‘That girl is a ninny,” she said 
“‘and she doesn’t know how to wear 


her cloth-es. My heavens! If I looked 
like t-hat I’d run for a beauty parlor! 
I said, you remember, the face must 
be as beautiful as my ow! 


Only one contestant remained 
struggling for the prize of lovely Ros 
angel 


And he had an Idea 
He went back to the 
er’s. the one who had framed most of 


the entries for the 
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Buy Registered Furs; vuis TRADE-MARK IDENTIFIES THE ONLY FUR 
OLD UNDER rHE EALED REGISTRATION PLAN 





SAVE MONEY 


on 


Fashionable Furs 


We are offering th S beaut 


at very low prices beca 


business enables us to operate on a smaller margin of 


profit than others. We buy our Furs direct from the 
trappers and at the big auction sales, and you get the 
benefit of this in lower prices. 

The new Albrecht plan of selling REGISTERED 
FURS does away with any doubt, misunderstanding 
or dissatisfaction in the buying of Furs. It makes fur 
buying a real investment-—not a speculation. You 
will be fully protected. You will be sure of the high 
quality and style-leadership that have made Albrechts 
nationally known and appreciated for sixty-eight years. 


ae Pa . . ” 
Fur Facts AND FAsHIONS 
Tells all about Furs 


This book explains the Albrecht sealed registration plan for 
your protection. It gives the actual names of Fur-bearing 
animals as well as the trade names. It shows how to select 
Furs for every purpose—how to properly care for Furs—how 
to distinguish quality in Fur and workmanship. It gives all 
the information about Fur. It illustrates the latest fashions 
through photographs of living models and gives the lowest 
market prices, 
Send 1oc now for this valuable Fur Book No. ror 


EK. ALBRECHT & SON 


Sixth & Minnesota Street St. Paul, Minnesota 


Buy Registered Furs 


BE SURE THE ALBRECHT REGISTRATION 
CERTIFICATE IS SEALED ON 
THE FUR YOU BUY. 


























































She Wanted a Profitable 
Dignified Position 


HAT is why Mrs. Lillian 

Reiske, of Connecticut, 
wrote to us for our plan. It en- 
abled her easily to earn 


$2.30 in 
30 Minutes 


Here is Mrs. Reiske’s own story: 
“When I phoned the grocer our 
daily order, I obtained a subscrip- 
tion for The Country Gentleman for 
his clerk. His daughter wanted The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. While my 
pen was still wet (from writing the 
receipts) I saw an acquaintance 
calling next door. I got his sub- 
scription for The Saturday Evening 
Post as well as that of my neighbor.” 

Like Mrs. Reiske you, too, canearn 


More Money 


when you want it. We need more part- 
time representatives in your territory 
right now. For full details 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
429 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Gentlemen: I am interested in a wholesome, dignified plan which will pay me liberally for spare time 
Please tell me about yours, but without obligatior 
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(Continued from Page 237 


had a talk with him. The next day he 
went to Rosangel’s house with a big parcel 
that quite obviously was a picture. 

He set it down, but before snipping the 
string he made sure of the terms of the agree- 
ment. “ You will be mine, darling,” he said, 
“if this one I bring, you yourself acknowledge 
to be as beautiful a face as your own?” 

“Yep,” said Rosangel; “cut that string.”’ 
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So he did and Rosangel lifted the carved 
Florentine frame and gazed long at the picture 
framed therein. She smiled, she blushed, 
she fairly grinned with delight—but it was 
a pretty little Rosangelic grin—and then she 
laid the present down and flung herself into 
the arms of its giver. ‘‘ You win!”’ she cried 

The Florentine frame held a mirror. 

CAROLYN WELLS. 
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Here, 2m these four smart shoes, 
you find Fashions choice for Fall 


See them now, specially priced 


in the Red Cross Shoe Store 
in your City 


The Martha 
A lovely little one-strap of al- 
luring grace, of modish Nubuck 
in the ultra-new ‘“‘Log Cabin” 
shade of gray. Trimmings in 
calf of the same shade, with 
Maltese perforations, add a 
novel touch of Parisian smart- 
ness. Medium toe, with 1% 
inch solid leather heel. 


Specially priced for October, 
$8.50 





The Betty 

An extremely modish two-strap, modelled 
along slender, graceful lines, and embody 
ing the famed Arch-Tone feature. Those 
| who require some form of arch support 
| yet demand loveliness in their shoes as 
| well, will find it especially appealing. It is 
done in black glazed kid; 1%*4 inch military 
heel with rubber top lift 


Specially priced for October, $8.50 





UST think!— Now, when you are wondering which of 
the new styles in footwear you will choose for Au- 
tumn’s busy days—right now, as though your thoughts 
had been read, one of the better shoe stores in your city 
is offering an advance showing of four distinctive shoes. 
They are the four new models of The Red Cross Shoe 
| pictured here—selected specifically for this October show- 
| ing, because they were adjudged the flower of the coming 
modes. For this month only they are priced at $8.50— 
| an extraordinary value when you remember that Red 
Cross Shoes regularly are priced up to $12.50. 
| Pause a moment and study their trim, graceful lines. 
Then visit the Red Cross Shoe store and slip into a pair 
of the style you like best. You will find them as delight- 
ful to wear as they are to behold, because Red Cross Shoes 
are made over special lasts, and need no ‘‘breaking in. 
They fit the foot perfectly, in action or repose. 

In the accompanying list is the name of the store in 
your city where these and other Red Cross Shoes may be 
seen. Or, if the name of your city is not shown, write 
ind we will send the address of the nearest Red Cross 
Shoe dealer. The Krohn-Fechheimer Company, 1008 
Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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of the most charming of the new tw 




















The Cambridge 
\ dainty walking oxford which is a new 
and delightful variation of the prevailing 
trend. Done in an intriguing shade of 
dark brown Nubuck with Russia calf 
trimmings to match, it is surpassingly 
modish for afternoon wear. Made with 
1 4 inch solid leather heel 


Specially priced for October, $8.50 


| 


The Cortland 


effects. It is a full foxed oxford of black glazed kid 
artistically relieved by a collar and lace stay of ric! 


black 


tary, 


The 
prov 
of fi 


suede. The heel is the popular 144 inch mili- 
with rubber top lift. 


Spec tally priced for October, $8.50 


Red Cross Shoe for Little Women— 


ides ease and comfort and perfection 
t for tender, growing feet. For chil- 


dren and misses from four years up. 


IN ACTION OR REPOSE 


Look for this Trade-Mark 
on ine Ne 








Where you may pur- 
chase these smart 
new shoes 


Aberdeen, S. D., “John, The Shoem 
Abilene, Texas, The Bootery 
Ainsworth, Nebr., Abraham & Son 
Akron, Ohio, The Shumaker Shoe Co 
\lameda, Calif., Beran’s Boot Shop 
Albuquerque, N. M., Wm. Chaplin 
Altoona, Pa., The Brett Shoe Co 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Lindsay's Boot Shoy 
Ann Arbor, Mich., J. J. O'Kane 
Appleton, Wis., Novelty Boot Shop 
Ashland, Wi Tony Lodle 


n 


Atlantic, lowa, Nebe Shoe Company 
Bangor, Maine, B. J. Dolliver 
Beaumont, Texas, The Fair 


Berkeley, Calif.. Roy B. Wheeler 
Billings, Mont., H. T. Hedden 
Binghamton, N. Y., A. ¢ Tolley & Co 
Bisbee, Ariz., Phelps Dodge Mercantile ¢ 
Bloomington, Ill., William Fahey 
Bluefield, W. Va., Lenett's Boot Shop 
Bristow, Okla., Dubb’s Booterie 
Brooklyn, N. Y., I. Blyn & Sons, Four Stores 
Bu irlingto mn, Kansas, F. Hoffmans Mercantile C« 
B e, Mont He nnessey ( 
ambridge, Ohio, Union Shoe Store 

1eron, M “A. H. Gel Dey tment Store 
inton, Ga., O. G. Glover & { 
anton, Ohio, Geo. F. Schoner 
arroliton, Ga., T. H. Merrell Co 
edar Rapids, lowa, Koffron Bootery 
edartown, Ga., Mendell’s Department Store 
harlottesville, Va., Robey & Co. 
hicago, IIl., Rowen Store 
hicago, IIl., B. Hedstrom 
hicago, Ill., Sisthes hild & C 14 any 
incinnati, Ohio, Potter Shoe Cx 
incinnati, Ohio, John Schwarz 
leveland, Ohio, The May Company 
“lovis, N. M., A. Wisdmeen 
“ceur d'Alene, Ida., Gravelle & Kelly Co 
Danbury, Conn., Foster's Shoe Store 
Danville, I., Be nj. D. Kinningham 
Davenport, Iowa, Spiegel & Holland 
Dayton, Ohio, Reed Shoe Co. 
Decatur, IIL, et Gushard Dry Goods Co. 
Devils Lake, New York Cash Store 
ee ge Iowa, Jou. J. Bertsch Co. 
Elkins, Heavner's 
F ~~ ey Ww vy a., Sam Miller 
Falls City, Nebr., Mark Tefft 
Fort Bragg, Calif., Family Shoe Store 
Fort Myers, Fla., The Heitman Clothing Co 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Reed Shoe Co 
Fresno, Calif., Reliable Shoe Store 
Gainesville, Ga., D. D. Jackson 
Great Barrington, Mass., Tyler's Shoe Store 
Greeley, Colo., Simpson-Easterday Dry Goods Co 
Greenport, L. I., N Lipman Bros 
Hagerstown, Md., Bentz & Dunn 
Hayward, Calif., Beran’s Boot Shop 
Hudson, N. Y., Samuel Kline 
Independence, Kansas, The Foot Print 
Indianapolis, Ind., Marott Shoe Shop 
Iowa City, lowa, A. M. E wers & Co 
Jersey City, N. J., Charles Levy 
Johnson City, Tenn., Dosser Bros 
Kansas City, Kansas, Robinson Shoe Co 
Kansas City, Mo., Robinson Shoe Co 
Kenosha, Wis., The J. Gottlieb Co 
Lafayette, Ind., B. & W. Shoe Co 
LaFollette, Tenn., J. H. Francisco 
Lawrence, Mass., Tetreau Shoe Co 
Lebanon, Pa., Reed Bros 
Lexington, Ky., Feeney’s Cash Store 
Lititz, Pa., Leaman & Lead Shoe Co 
I ivingston, Mont., Simpson Bros 
Lockport, N , Weslar’s Boot Shop 
Long Beach, Calif., Dobyn's Footwear, In« 
Longmont, Colo., E. G. Dudley & Co 
Lowell, Mass., A. G. Pollard Co 
Lynchburg, Va., Isbell-Bowman Co 
Lynn, Mass., The Royal Shoe Store 
Martinsburg, W. Va., M. Cohen & Sons 
Maryville, Tenn., H. N. Bird & Co 
Massillon, Ohio, H. M. Rosenberg 
Middletown, N. Y., Frank A. Monoghan 
Milton, Pa., N. Abrams 
Minneapolis, Minn., Maurice I. Braman & C<« 
Morgantown, W. Va., The Family Shoe Store 
Morristown, N. J., Buechler’s Good Luck Bazaar 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, The Guarantee Shoe Store 
Newark, N. J., I. Blyn & Sons, Two Stores 
Newark, Ohio, Linehan Bros 
Newburgh, N. Y., Herman Berkowsk, 
New Londo m, Conn., The Boston Store 


PAAR ARAAAAAAAAALASM 


New York Cit I. Blyn & Sons, Ten Stor 
Norwich, Conn., Model Booteri« 

Norwood, Ohio, Jacobson's Norwood Boot S! 
ck, N.Y Aaronson's Boot Shor 
Oakland, Calif., Kahn's D tment Stor 

Oakland Md H. ¢ Sincel 
Ocala, Fla., Guarar ( si tien 
Oil Cit P I x Store 
1 b i t 1 t w& 
I b I 1eimer & 
( B 
( . 
I Ok cen & I 
I M I I Stor 
I 1, O 1 A x ¢ 
i R. 1 ) ( 
S & | 
R nd, ») Eisenberg 
Rochell Ill., ¢ rt Bootet 
St. Joseph, M ( land & Son 
St. Joseph, Mo., Robinson Shoe ( 
St. Loui M K urz-Wolf 
St. Louis, M Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Solomon's Dept. Store 
Sacramento, Calif., Haas Booterie 


Salisbury, N. ¢ Heilig & Deas 

San Diego, Calif., Streicher’s Shoe Store 
San Francisco, Calif., The Emporium 
San Jose, Calif., Beran's Boot Shop 
San Leandro, Calif., Beran’s Boot Shop 
Sayre, Pa., Sayre Boot Shop 
Schenectady, N. Y., Behr's Shoe Store 
Shenandoah, Pa., J. J. Bayer 

Sherman, Texas, Nunn’s 

Somerset, Pa., Geo. H. Stern 
Springfield, Ill., Frank W. Siebert 
Springfield Ohi ay Edward Wren ¢ 


Stamtord, Conn Hotz Shoe Co 
Stockton. Calif I ‘pre ywn & Sons 

Sunbur Pa Arthur Marx 

Sweetwater, Texas, Sweetwater Dry G j 
lorrington, Conn., Bufferd Shoe Shop 


Union Bridge, Md., J. T. Miller 

Vallejo, Calif., Beran’s Boot Shop 
Washington, D.C.,Robt. Berberich’s Sons, 1 Stores 
Washington C. H., Ohio, Taylor Boot She 
Washington, Pa., Booth & Levine 
Waterloo, lowa, U T. K. Shoe St 
Watsonville, Calif., Beran’s Boot Sho 
Wellington, Ohio, Brenner Shoe (¢ 

West Palm Beach, Fla., O. P. Grur 
Wheeling, W. Va., Locke Shoe ( 

White Plains, N. Y., The Fair Stor 
Wichita, Kansas, Bowen's Booter 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., C. Walter & Son 
Wilmington, N. ¢ Futch's Department 5 


Many other beautiful models of 
Red Cross Shoes may be had from 
upwards of 1,000 dealers through- 
out the country. 




































































7 he charm of lovely hair 
the greatest single 
attraction that a girl may 
possess. 


, 
per hap 





How nature warns 


against risk to hair loveliness 


1D”. you know how to recognize and interpret 
Nature’s little warnings of danger to hair 
beauty? Do you know that even a slightly irr 
tated, itchy sensation in the scalp is really a plea 
for proper care—for a proper shampoo? 

For the sake of your hair’s loveliness, accept 
Nature’s hint and give your hair the benefits of 
systematic shampooing. 

In using Packer’s Tar Soap (now in its new 
metal box) or Packer’s Liquid Shampoo as directed 
you may expect to receive two happy rewards 


for your care. 


Quickly Improved Appearance and Future 
Hair Health 
After the first shampoo by the Packer method 
your hair begins to reveal its latent charm. Thor 
oughly cleansed, it fluffs up prettily in its own 
intriguing little ways. It arranges, now, in abun 
dant loc king coiffures. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO IN 











Permanently bettered hair health—that is the 


further reward of the Packer method. Continued 
Packer Shampoos encourage the normal flow of 
natural oil and this guards against both dry and 


brittle or too oily hair. 


Physicians Endorse Pine-tar 
The healthful pine-tar and other beneficial in- 
gredients of Packer’s Tar Soap, massaged into the 
scalp, reach and cleanse the pores. The Packer 
method of cleansing encourages the scalp to per- 
form its natural duty—the duty of sending to the 
hair a continual flow of health-giving nourishment. 

Physicians widely endorse pine-tar as beneficial 
to the hair and skin. 

The creamy lather of Packer’s Tar Soap or 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo will reveal the glints of 
natural color in your hair no matter what its 
shade. We especially recommend Packer shampoos 
to maintain the golden gleam of blond hair. 

NEW YORK CITY 


WEST 32nv STREET, 


rea The Lyman Rros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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on 
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Packer's 
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Nou! 


every cake in a 
metal soap box 


(no charge for the box) 


new metal box adds to 
Packer's a new pleasure and ease 
in use A delightful 


when 


con 


venience traveling, too, 


Liquid Shampoo 


‘igu 
1al 


the fi 


delicately 


; 


1a 


shamp 
d 


soft 


and 


perfumed. 
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Special Sample Offer: 
lo introduce the three Packer prod- 
ycts, generous samples of Packer's 
Tar Soap, Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
and Packer's Charm, a soothing skin 
lotion, will be mailed on receipt of 
25c—or send toc for any one sample. 
We will gladly send, free, a copy of 
our Manual, “*How to Care for the 
Hair and Scalp,’ which fully explains 
the Packer method. Address requests 
for samples or Manual to the follow- 
ng address The Packer Manu- 
facturing Co.,Inc., Dept. 87,120 West 
32nd Street, New York, N.Y. (Do not 
address sample requests to our Cana- 
dian Distributors.) 


only: 


Shampoo with 


PACKERS 


Sold everywhere by drug and department stores 
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Catchup 
Chili Sauce 


Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce 














ee ens 








HEY who appreciate superlative goodness in foods are, it seems, un- 
numbered. Everywhere there is a constantly increasing demand for 
foods which bear the I Abby label. E Speci ally in demi and now are Libby’s 
Catchup—catchup unusually rich; Libby’s Chili Sauce—a relish delight- 
fully piquant; and Libby’s Pork and Beans with a Tomato Sauce that’s truly 
distinctive in its flavor. Still, as winter approaches, many larders are filling 
with Libby’s Fruits and V egetables and other Condiments against the days 
of entertaining to come. A provisioning doubly wise since these Libby F ‘oods 
of Finer Flavor cost no more than the ordinary. 


: Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 110 Welfare Bldg., Chi 
Libby’s Pork and Beans, Catchup, < y —_ € cago 


* . r € jet A 
Olives, Pickles and Kraut are also sg ae oo em ty = 
packed in Libby's Canadian Kitchens - ; 


FOE LAG GB Fp Rin A Rata fy CME Ain . 
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Everyone enjoys making baby clean and 
hap . Mather herself Ec, fittfe bibs 
an diapers. Baby 1S comfortable in di. 
apers washed in fab suds and Mothers 
lovel’y hands keep smooth because there 
is cocoanut-oif in Fabs soft white flakes. 








Est= 1806 FAB Colgate & Co. 


























